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BERWICKSHIRE,  continued. 

J.  HE  mineralogj  of  this  county  is  bj  no  meaQs  an  ipte«  Mmenliu 
resting  or  instructive  subject.  Not  only  are  coal  and  lime 
awantingy  but  in  the  lower  district  of  the  county,  called 
the  Mer$€^  stone  quarries  are  rather  scarce— a  circumstanqs 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  practice  of  enclosing  by  hedges 
and  ditches.  In  general,  the  only  minerals  which  are  to  be 
fotmd  are  free*stone  (that  is  sand-stone)  and  whin-stone. 
In  Lammermoor  abundance  of  schistus  or  slate  is  found, 
but  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  so  as  to  be  totally  un^t  for 
being  used  as  a  covering  for  houses.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Liauder  some  indications  of  a  copper  mine  have 
been  discovered,  which,  however,  has  not  been  consider- 
ed as  sufficiently  rich  to  defray  the  expence  of  working. 
Moor  stone  is  everywhere  to  be  nietwith.  It  is  used  for 
enclosing,  and  is  very  proper  for  the  purpose,  being  large 
and  flat.  Adder-stones,  arrow-points  of  flint,  commonly 
called  elf  ot  fairy ^stones^  have  been  found  here  ;  and,  in 
the  neighbourhood,  stones  of  fanciful  shapes,  as  of  snails, 
worms,  and  odier  animals,  have  at  times  becQ  discovered. 
Vol.  U.  a 
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aflbcted  its  aj^arance  till  a  very  recent  date.  Thie  east- 
ern part  of  it  long  continued  ixl  a  very  rude  and  unculti- 
vated iitate,  so  as  to  give  to  the  traveller  from  England, 
on  entering  it  bj  Berwipk,  a  powerful  prejudice  again^ 
the  iigricultiire  or  fertility  of  Scotland.  This  appearance 
however*  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  altered ;  and  the 
wealth  and  skill  of  the  Berwickshi^re  fanners  is  rapidly 
introducing  a  change  even  with  regsprd  to  this  quarter^ 
which  so  long  remained  a  monument  of  the  desolation  at* 
tending  upon  a  stat^  of  uncertain  property  from  continue^ 
hostility.  It  has  been  observed,  however^  that  the  plan- 
tations of  trees  in  this  county  are  by  no  means  very  aa<P 
cient.  In  other  respects,  although  the  very  improvefi 
state  of  agriculture  which  exists  in  this  county  has  a  great 
tendency  to  obliterate  the  remains  of  antiquity,  yet  seye^ 
ral  of  these  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  tower  of  Cockbum's  path  is  taken  notice  pf  by 
Grose  in  his  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  stands  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  Peath  or  Pease  bridge,  in  the  high  way 
l^tween  it  and  Dunbar.  It  overlooks  a  deep  woody  glen, 
through  which  runs  a  small  rill  of  water.  Jt  was  un- 
doubtedly built  to  defend  this  pass,  which  has  now  a 
bridge  over  it. 

The  castle  consists  of  a  small  but  square  strong  towerTower  of 
of  rough  stone,  having  a  circular  stair-case  in  its  south- ?|^^"™*' 
west  angle.  Adjoining  to  its  southernmost  sidp  is  a  gate 
with  a  circular  arch  :  on  entering  it,  on  the  right  hand, 
are  a  number  pf  vaulted  buildings,  all  in  ruins.  This 
castle  belongi^  to  Sir  James  Hall  of  Dunglass.  If  the  ap- 
pellation of  Cockbum's  path,  by  )vhich  it  is  at  present 
called,  is  a  corruption  of  Coldbrand's  path,  as  it  seems 
from  many  circumstances  to  be,  this  was  once  a  place 
of  great  note  and  consequence.  Concerning  it  the  follow* 
jDg  particulars  occur  in  history. 


•  BERWICKSHIRE. 

^'^^foMa^  According  to  Boccius,  the  castle  of  Coldbrand^s  path 
belonged,  A.  D.  1073,  to  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  and  March. 
That  author  gives  the  following  account  of  its  coming  into 
that fSunilj :  ♦'About  the  year  1061,"  says  he,  "  a  formi.* 
dable  band  of  robbers  infested  the  south<«ast  part  of  Scot* 
land.  One  Patirck  Dunbar  attacked  them,  slew  six  hun- 
dred, hanged  fourscore,  and  presented  the  head  of  their 
commander  to  the  king.  That  valour  might  not  remain  in 
obscurity,  the  king  created  him  earl  of  March,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  the  lands  of  Coldbrand^s  path,  to  be  held 
by  the  tenure  of  clearing  East  Lothian  and  Merse  of  rob<* 
bers,  and  bearing  a  banner,  whereon  the  bloody  head  of 
tt  robber  was  painted.  Lord  Hailes  says  the  whole  of  this 
Is  an  ignorant  fiction.  The  Earls  of  March  possessed  the 
Coldbrand's  path,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Dunbar ;  the 
possession  of  those  castles  being  supposed  to  hold  the 
keys  of  the  kingdomi  such  were  their  strength  and  im- 
portance.'^ 

A.  D.  1484,  King  James  Third  haying  proposed  to 
the  parliament  to  annex  unalterably  to  the  crown  the  earl- 
doms  of  March  and  Annandale,  with  the  baronies  of  Dun- 
bar  and  Coldbrand'^  path,  the  borderers,  fearful  of  a  more 
rigid  discipline  than  that  to  which  they  had  been  accus* 
tomed,  raised  a  rebellion,  in  which  the  king  was  slain. 
In  this  rebellion  the  rebels  took  the  castle  of  Dunbar. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  modem  structure 
denominated  the  Pease  or  Peaths  bridge.  The  deep  glen, 
pass,  or  ravine,  over  which  it  is  built,  is  celebrated  in  his* 
tory. 
PcMc*  '^^  Peaths  or  Pease  is  a  woody  chasm,  which,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  is  upwards  of  160  feet  deep,  having  a  ri- 
vulet running  through  its  bottom ;  its  banks  being  so 
steep,  that  thoy  can  only  be  descended  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection bv  tracks  or  paths^  whence  it  derives  it^  naaie| 
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the  word  Pioii  ngnifying,  as  it  is  said,  a  path  er  trade  ^^^>^ 
nmning  oUiquely  down  a  precipitous  bank. 

This  was  one  of  the  strong  passes  defending  the  king« 
dom  of  Scotland.  Patten,  in  his  account  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  expedition,  describes  it  thus :  '*  We  marched 
an  VIII.  mile  til  we  came  to  a  place  called  the  PeaibA. 
It  Js  a  valley  turning  from  a  VI.  mile  west  straight 
eastwarde,  and  towards  the  sea ;  a  XX.  skore  brede  firom 
iwnke  to  banke  above,  and  V.  skore  in  the  bottom, 
wherein  runnes  a  little  river,  so  steep  bj  these  banks  on 
ejrtber  side,  and  depe  to  the  bottom,  that  who  goeth 
straight  doune  shall  be  in  danger  in  tumbling,  and  the  co- 
mer np  so  sure  of  pufiyng  and  payne.  For  remedie 
whereoi^  the  travellers  that  maj  have  used  it,  pass  it  not 
direcdj,  but  bj  paths  and  foot-wajs,  leading  slopewise ; 
of  the  number  of  which  paths  they  call  it  (somewhat 
nicely  indeed)  ye  Peaths.  A  brute  a  day  or  two  before 
was  spred  among  us,  that  hereat  ye  Scottes  were  veiy 
busy  a-working,  and  how  here  we  should  be  stayde,  and 
net  withal  by  them;  whereiinto  I  harde  my  Lorde's 
Grace  vow  that  he  wold  put  it  in  prop,  for  he  wolde  not 
step  one  foote  out  of  his  course  appointed.  At  owre 
comming  we  found  all  in  good  peace.  Howbeit  the  side<- 
wayes  on  either  side  most  used  for  eas  were  crost  and  cut 
of  in  many  places  with  the  castyng  of  travers  trenches,  not 
very  depe  indede,  and  rather  somwhat  hinderyng  than 
utterly  letting  ;  for  whether  it  were  more  by  polleese  or 
diligence  (as  I  am  sure  neyther  of  both  did  want),  the 
ways  by  the  pioneers  were  sone  so  well  planned,  that  our 
army,  caryage,  and  ordonance,  were  quite  set  over  sone 
after  sun-set,  and  there  as  then  we  pight  our  campe.'^ 

The  Nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  also  highly  worthy  of  Nuruery  w 
notice.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  nunnery  in^^^/^ 
ScQtland.    Neither  its  founder,  the  time  of  its  foundsition^ 
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'AnUqddfeitorits  order,  arclmown ;  butitoccuninhistoiyascariyai 
the  year  661 ;  ftt  which  time  Abbe  or  Ebba,  utter  to  Osj 
King  of  Northumberland,  was  abbess,  and  entertained  St 
Cttthbert,  then  prior  of  Mehroae,  here  for  several  dajs. 
Anno  069,  Etheldreda,  Queen  of  Egficed  King  of  North- 

f  nmberland,  became  a  nun  of  this  house. 

f  In  the  year  700,  this  monastery  was  burned,  as  was 

*  said,  by  accident,  though  it  was  generally  siipposed  toi 

have  been  a  punishment  firom  heaven,  inflicted  on  the 
monks  and  nuns  for  their  wicked  lives  ;  this  monastery 

r"  being,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  inhabited  l>y 

both  monks  and  nuns,  who,  though  dwelling  in  difiwnt 
parts  of  the  house,  were  not  so  effectually  separated  as  to 
prevent  some  very  unquritual  communications,  which 
continued  to  increase  greatly  after  the  death  of  Ebba^ 
their  pious  abbess  before  mentioned. 

It  seems  as  if  this  monastery  lay  desolate  till  ttie  year 
1008,  when  it  was  refounded  by  Edgar  King  of  Sootlandi^ 
in  honour  of  St  Cuthbert,  and  filled  with  Benedictine 
JDionks  from  Durham,  to  which  place  it  was  made  depen^ 
dent.  To  it,  among  other  privileges,  was  granted  that 
of  sanctuary  for  thirty-seven  days  to  all  those  who  fled 
thither,  similar  to  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  abbey  of 
lindes&me. 

In  the  year  1127,  a  charter  was  granted  by  Robert, 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  to  the  nunnery  of  Coldingham, 
declaring  it  free  from  all  claims,  payments^  and  services. 

In  1215,  King  John,  making  an  incursion  into  Scot- 
land, plundered  and  burnt  this  priory.   . 

Anno  1220,  one  William  Drax,  a  monk  of  Durham, 
having  beeix  ejected  from  the  office  of  prior  of  this  housc^ 
both  by  the  papal  authority  and  the  votes  of  the  monks 
of  Dunfcrmlinei  to  whom  this  priory  had  been  made  sub» 
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iidiiiile  bj  Robert  Second,  in  a  fit  of  retenge  caused  theAnifiadfl^ 
^mdi  tad  offices  of  this  house  to  be  set  on  fire. 

In  tbr  fciga  of  King  Edward  First,  Kigh,  bishop  of 
JBiU^  in  ^  ^qlJ  Land,  obtajned  from  Pope  Benedict 
the  BefO^i  the  profits  and  revenues  of  the  priory  of 
CoUiiighain  diuing  his  lifetime  ^  both  which  grants  King 
£dward  40dflne4  luiU  and  void. 

in  the  idgn  of  James  Third  of  Soothnd,  this  priory 
was  annrinrd  to  the  royal  chapel  of  Stirling.  After  his 
death,  Alexander  Stuart|  a  natural  son  of  King  James 
Foorttiy  was  made  commendatort  He  was  killed  at  the 
bttde  of  Fkmden  in  1513.  The  last  cogynendator  was 
John  Stuart,  son  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bothwellt 

Anno  1544^  in  an  inroad  made  by  the  English,  they 
seized  this  priory,  and  fortified  the  church  and  steeple. 
Thia  garrison  having  committed  many  diepredations  on 
Ihe  adjacent  country,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  Scot* 
Inid,  attacked  them  with  an  army  of  8000  men  and  some 
artillery ;  but  after  battering  the  steeple  for  r  day  and 
night,  he  retired  in  a  panic  ;  upon  which  his  army  dis- 
persed, and  would  have  left  their  artillery  behind  them, 
bat  that  it  was  brought  ofi*  by  Angus,  who,  with  a  small 
body  of  his  dependants,  marched  in  the  rear  of  it,  cover- 
ing their  retreat. 

Jn  the  year  1594,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  Both  well's 
estates,  the  lordship  of  Coldingham  waf  given  to  Lord 
Home,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Of  this  priory  the  chief  remains  are  part  of  the  church, 
consisting  of  a  single  aisle.  The  south  side  and  west  end 
were  rebuilt  about  the  year  1070,  as  appears  by  the  ini- 
tials and  date,  N.  4.  1670.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
lead ;  the  ceiling  boarded.  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
are  circular^  and  decorated  with  the  zigzag  ornaments*  On 
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And^iUekthe  inside  of  the  south  wall  are  two  stories  of  pointedl 
arches. 

There  are  several  ruined  arches  at  the  east  and  west 
ends,  and  divers  fragments  of  buildings  about  the  church. 
These  have  been  puUed  down  for  the  sake  of  the  stones. 

Some  jears  ago,  in  taking  down  a  tower  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  building,  a  skeleton  of  a  woman  was 
found,  who,  from  several  circumstances,  appeared  to  have 
been  immured.  She  had  her  shoes  on,  which  were  long 
in  the  custody  of  the  minister. 

Roman  About  ten  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  the  parish  of 

Chumside  a  Roman  hand-mill.  It  was  discovered  in 
working  a  quarry,  from  the  top  of  which  the  grinder 
had  dropped,  at  a  place  called  Cbesterinawi.  The  grinder 
vras  first  discovered  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman.  Captain 
Hume.  His  attention  was  called  to  it,  by  observing  a  ma- 
son^s  brush  stuck  into  a  stone,  which  had  a  hole  in  it,  witlu 
out  having  been  wrought  by  the  workmen.  Its  great  weight 
also  excited  notice.  It  is  mostly  of  an  obicular  form ;  and 
although  of  a  substance  as  hard  as  marble,  it  is  perforated 
exactly  in  the  middle.  It  is  convex  on  all  sides  but  one^ 
which  is  flat ;  while  its  other  surface  is  not  only  rough  but 
fretted,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  raised  into  small  notches. 
Its  weight  was  observed  to  be  unconunonly  great.  Upon 
considering  these  particulars,  it  was  suggested,  that  be- 
ing evidently  worked  upon,  and  fitted  to  some  purpose  of 
art  and  utility,  it  might  be  the  upper  part  of  a  moietrina, 
or  hand-mill  for  com,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Romans 
in  their  campaigns.  That  it  corresponded  to  this  conjec- 
ture, was  evinced  from  the  aptitude  of  the  perforation  to 
admit  an  iron  axis  or  spindle  of  near  an  inch  thick,  which 
terminating  in  the  socket  of  an  under  stone,  excavated  for 
holding  cotn^  and  wide  enough  to  receive  into  it  this  up^ 
|a^  part,  and  being  moveable  by  a  han41e  fixed  to  it% 
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top,  could  make  the  stone  act  as  a  grinder  of  the  grain.  And^dtioi. 
Accordinglj,  upon  farther  inquiryi  the  tenant  of  the 
lands  reported,  that  he  had  formerly  noticed,  at  the  same 
spot,  a  large  hollowed  round  stone,  which  being  sunk 
tbee  or  four  feet  in  the  earth,  was  sufiered  to  remain  in 
its  plaoe.     This  last  stone  having  been  examined,  was 
found  to  be  hcdlowed  out,  and  of  the  capacity  and  shape 
proper  to  its  being  used  as  the  under  part  of  a  com  hand- 
mill  of  a  large  size.     The  grinder  weighs  five  stone  and 
a  half  English  :  so  that  its  weight,  compared  with  its 
bulk,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  lead.     The  spot  from 
which  it  fell  was  close  beside  the  excavated  stone. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  Lammermoor,  in  this  county,  ma-  old  endo* 
ny  of  the  indosures  formerly  mentioned,  or  rings  as  they  """^  ^ 
are  called  by  the  conunon  people,  are  found.     They  are 
all  of  them  of  a  round  or  oval  figure.     One  of  them,  of  a 
large  size,  is  on  ToUis  hill.     It  is  on  the  road  between 
Lauder  and  Haddington  ^  and  the  place  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  some  Roman  conmiander  of 
the  name  of  Tullius  :  but  we  do  not  know  that  this  con- 
jecture is  at  all  supported  by  history.     A  considerable 
quantity  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  English  coins,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Lauder.     The  antiquity  of  the 
Spanish  coins  extends  no  farther  than  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.     The  Scotch  and  English  coins  belong  to  the 
age  of  Edward  Longshanks  and  Alexander  the  First  of 
Scotland.     Many  tumuli  are  to  be  seen  in  Lauder  moor, 
on  the  old  road  to  Melrose,  where  it  is  probable  some 
battles  have  been  fought,  as  fragments  of  swords,  bows^ 
and  arrows,  are  found  there  ;  but  no  record  or  tradition  ia 
known  concerning  them.     The  arrows  are  pointed  with 
flint  stone,  tapering  from  the  juncture  about  an  inch  long. 
Towards  the  north  of  the  town  of  Lauder,  by  the  river 
|ide^  stands  Lauder  fort.    This  fabric  is  near  500  years^ 
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.4^f^^M**Qld.  It  was  built  bj  Edward  Longshanksy  who  had  orer^ 
run  Scotland.  It  was  rebuilt^  and  converted  into  a  dwell- 
ing.hottse  hj  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  are  some  nobk  apartments  in 
it,  and  rich  stucco  work,  according  to  the  tast^  of  that  age. 
One  of  the  old  apartments  is  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
A/too.        On  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  parish  of  Ajtoo 
are  the  remains  pf  two  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman  or 
SazoQ.     Several  urns  and  broken  pieces  of  armour  have 
been  found  here.    In  the  low  grounds,  towards  the  north- 
west, are  the  vestiges  of  three  encampments,  thought 
to  have  been  Danish  or  Pictish.    History  mentions  the 
castle  of  Ayton ;  but  scarcely  any  vestige  of  it  now  rcv 
mains. 
Omle  at         In  the  parish  of  Eyemouth  are  the  remains  of  a  regular 
^jemottth.  fortification,  upon  a  small  promontary  stretching  out  to 
the  sea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  whep  going  to 
invade  Scotland,  while  he  held  the  regency  in  the  minor 
rity  of  Edward  the  Sixth.     It  was  demolished  by  treaty 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,   soon  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 
Though  all  the  rpcks  along  the  coast  are  of  the  common 
bard  whin-stone,  yet  the  promontory  upon  which  this  for- 
tification has  been  built  consists  of  what  is  called /ift&f£fl^- 
stone.   It  is  remarkably  hard,  and  can  be  cut  like  marble  ; 
and  even  resists  fire.     The  two  piers  were  built  of  it, 
which  stand  both  weather  ^d  water,  without  the  least  ap^ 
pearanc^  of  waste. 

There  are  some  antiquities  in  the  parish  of  Dunse,  up- 
on the  hill  already  mentioned,  called  Cockbumlaw^  which 
are  worthy  of  notice.  This  hill  rises,  from  a  base  of  at 
least  six  miles  in  circumference,  to  a  conical  top,  which, 
on.the  north  and  south  sides,  is  a  mile  from  the  base,  and 
4s  surrounded  by  the  river  Whitatter  on  three  sides.    Qo 
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the  ncxrth  sidc^  and  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  hill,  AndgytSdl 
are  the  ruins  of  a  verj  old  buildingi  bj  some  called£dwM 
Woodetfs  HaU,  but  commonlj  called  Edm's  or  Edwui'^^'^ 
BalL    It  consists  of  three  concentric  circles^  in  the  dia-^ 
meter  of  the  innermost  40  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
1  feet^  the  space  between  the  innermost  and  the  second 
wall  7  fSeeti  between  that  and  the  third  or  outer  wall 
10  £eet  i  the  spaces  between  these  walls  have  been  arched 
i>ver|  ind  divided  into  tells  of  12,  lO^  and  20  feet  long. 
Thej  seem  to  have  beto  of  considerable  height ;  but,  as 
ill  the  roofs  have  long  since  fidlen  in^  the  height  cannot 
be  precisely  asoertainedi    The  space  within  the  iiiher  cir* 
de  seems  never  to  have  had  an  j  roof,  as  there  are  no  £rag« 
ments  or  ruins  there*     The  building  is  not  cemented  with 
my  sort  of  mortar.  The  stones,  which  sire  whin,  and  ma- 
ny of  Aem  very  large,  are  all  grooved  into  one  another  ; 
diat  is,  Alt  concavity  of  the  one  receiving  the  convexity  of 
the  other,  so  that  they  are  locked  together^  and  yet  all 
these  locks  are  different*    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Pictish  building,  and  afterwards  used  as  a  military  station* 
What  the  original  name  was  we  have  no  tradition  of  ; 
but  in  after  times  it  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Edin  or  Ed^ 
wufs  Hall,  from  a  prince  of  that  name,  who  was  king  of 
Northumberland,  and  whose  dominions  extended  as  far 
north  as  the  frith  of  Forth.     From  this  prince  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  took  its  nanie.     It  would  appear  that  Edwin 
had  taken  possession  of  this  strong  post  for  a  military  sta* 
tion,  fbr  an  army  of  observation,  as  the  Danes  were  fre* 
([uentiy  invading  Scotland  both  by  sea  and  land.     There 
are  several  of  these  military  stations  in  this  neighbour- 
hood,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  Cockbum  law.     This 
hill  being  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  fine 
landmark  for  mariners  on  the  German  Ocean,  and  is  seen 
at  a  great  distance  from  that  sea  ^  consequently  any  fleet 
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Aatiqmticfcfrom  tbc  north  would  be  easilj  and  readily  descried  &O01 
that  station. 

Old  park.  ^^  the  same  parish,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  wall, 
inclosing  nearly  100  acres,  called  Borthwick  pari.  It  is 
built  of  what  is  called  moor  stone^  which  breaks  into  large 
flat  pieces.  The  wall  is  built  without  any  sort  of  cement, 
and  never  had  any  covering.  It  has  stood  about  100 
years,  and,  till  very  lately,  it  never  was  known  to  want 
repair.  Though  it  is  low,  yet,  in  consequence  of  its  ez« 
treme  unevenness  and  ruggedness,  neither  horses  nor  cat- 
tle ever  attempted  to  go  over  it. 

Villages  The  destructive  wars  of  the  borders  so  frequently  alter- 
rgotteo.  ^j  ^^  condition  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that  even  the 
very  site  is  unknown  of  villages  that  once  existed.  An 
example  of  this  occurs  near  Coldstream.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  parish  was  Lennel ;  and  the  ruins  of  Lennel 
church,  distant  from  Coldstream  about  a  mile  and  a  half^ 
still  remain.  Eastward  from  this  church  there  was  for- 
merly a  little  town  or  village  called,  Z^mim/,  which  was  so 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  Border  wars,  that  the  site  of 
it  is  not  known.  Coldstream  was  the  seat  of  a  priory  or 
abbacy,  which  belonged  to  the  Cistertian  order,  and  was 
situated  near  the  Tweed,  where  a  small  water  called  Lett 
falls  into  it.  Of  this  ancient  structure  a  vault  only  remains* 
It  is  probable  that  a  village  was  fcurmed  near  it,  which^ 
from  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  protectioa 
afforded  by  the  abbacy  to  the  inhabitants,  increased  to  the 
size  of  a  small  town.  Before  General  Monk  marched  in« 
to  England  to  restore  the  royal  family,  be  made  C(dd- 
;Btream  his  head  quarters,  and  raised  that  body  of  meD^ 
which  being  in  succession  recruited,  has  been  called  ever 
since  the  Coldstream  Regiment  of  Guards • 

Orinn  of        The  parish  of  Gordon,  in  this  county,  is  said  to  have 

Itf^GordoL  d^v^^  ^ts  name  from  a  person,  or  his  descendant,  that 
came  to  EngIa^d  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
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Soodand  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  Antigmtig, 

Und  killed  a  wild  boar  that  infested  the  neighbourhood  of 

tlie  parish  alluded  to»  he  received  a  grant  of  certain  lands 

tkere,  and  gave  them  his  own  name  of  Gordon.     The 

dukes  of  Gordon  are  descended  from  him  ;  and  in  xno* 

iBory  of  this  exploit,  the  wbiie  boar  makes  a  part  of 

the  fionily  arms.     The  Duke  of  Gordon  is  still  superior 

of  aome  lands  in  that  parish ;  these  called  East  and  West 

Cnrdm^  Hmstfyt  and  Huntly  Wood^  belonged  in  property 

to  his  ancestors. 

In  the  same  parish,  there  are  two  fiftfms,  called  iiifm5/r- 
Um  and  Rtmbhton  law,  which  tradition  sajs  is  a  corrupt 
tioo  of  Romantown  and  Romantown  law.  At  the  latter 
Sum  there  were  lateljr  appearances  of  extensive  fortifica* 
dons  on  a  law  or  hill,  which  is  now  all  plowed  over,  and 
lodosures  made  with  the  stones.  At  Huntlj  there  are  re- 
Bsains  of  walls,  like  some  castle  or  fortified  place.  Near 
the  dcrgTman's  house,  appearances  of  fortifications  still 
remain ;  and  the  place  still  retains  the  naiiie  of  the  Castlim 
There,  it  would  appear,  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon's  family  had  formerly  resided* 

In  different  parts  of  the  parish  of  Cranshaws  are  traces  Cran^wi 
of  seven  ancient  encampments,  though  none  of  them  ap-^^*"^^ 
pear  to  have  been  of  any  considerable  extent.  They  are 
so  much  effaced  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  of 
what  kind  they  have  been.  Cranshaws  castle,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Watson  of  Saughton,  is  an  oblong  square  of 
40  feet  by  24.  The  walls  are  45  feet  high  ;.  and  it  has 
a  battlement  on  the  top.  It  is  a  very  ancient  building  ; 
and^  before  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  had  been  used 
as  a  place  of  defence  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  country  were  accustomed  to  retreat  upon  sud- 
den incursions  of  the  English  borderers.  It  has  lately 
been  repaired  by  its  present  proprietor,  and  is  occupied  by 
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Aiitiqttitlct.him  as  a  dwelling-house  when  he  visits  this  part  of  his 
estate. 
Orat  On  a  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  parish,  are  two 
^""^  heaps  of  stones  of  an  immense  size,  each  containing,  as  is 
supposed,  manj  thousand  cart-loads.  A  tradition  has 
loi^g  prevailed  that  thej  had  been  colleeted  to  commeaop- 
rate  the  death  of  twin-brothers  who  fell  in  battle  while 
they  were  commanding  two  opposite  armies ;  and  from 
ihence  the  hill  on  which  these  piles  are  erected  cA>tainUi 
ed  the  name  of  Twinlaw.  But  upon  tradition  of  this 
kind,  unsupported  b j  atcounts  from  history,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark^  that  little  dependence  can  be  pla« 
ted ;  especially  as,  in  this  case^  the  tradition  is  entirely  si- 
lent with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  persons,  and  the  time 
when  the  transaction  happened.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  something  renuirkable  occurred  at  the  place 
how  mentioned^  as  it  was  customary  for  out  ancestors  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  transmitting  to  posterity  the  remem* 
brance  of  those  events  which  they  considered  important 
or  remarkable. 
Drrbnnh  '^^  ruins  of  Drybufgh  Abbey  form  one  of  the  moat 
*^^*  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  this  oonn« 
ty.  They  are  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Tweed,  about  ten  miles  above  Kelso,  and  three 
below  Melrose,  on  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  couiu 
ty  of  Berwick. 

-  Saint  Modan,  i^ho  was  one  of  the  first  Christian  mit« 
ftionaries  ih  Britain,  was  abbot  of  Dryburgh  about  the 
year  552,  and  made  apostolic  excursions  into  the  north- 
western parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Stirling  and  Dumbarton,  where  his  memory  is  idll  to  be 
traced  in  popular  tradition. 

There  is  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  in  this  spot  there 
kad  been  more  anciently  a  Dmidical  establishment^  be* 
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cause  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  etymology  of  the  name  Diraci  Am^iiitie«i 
bruacb^  or  Duracb  brugb^  or  Dp-yburgb^  caa  be  no  other- 
wise  interpreted  than  the  bank  of  the  sacred  grove  of 
oaks,  or  the  settlement  of  Druids  ;  and  we  know  that  it 
was  usual  for  the  first  planters  of  Christianity,  in  Pagan 
countries,  to  choose  such  sacred  haunts  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel. 

Bede,  however,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  is  silent 
on  this  subject  ;  and  as  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
from  the  days  of  Modan  to  those  of  the  venerable  his- 
torian, it  Is  probable  the  religious  residence  had  been 
transferred  to  Melrose  long  before  he  composed  his  an- 
uals. 

The  new  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  was  founded  by  Hugh 
de  Merville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  wife  Beatrix  de 
Beauchamp,  about  the  year  1150,  who  obtained  a  char- 
ter of  confirmation  from  King  David  the  First,  who  as- 
sumes in  the  deed  the  designation  of  founder  ;  and  to  this 
charter  Hugo  de  Merville  is  a  witness ;  but  It  sufficiently 
appears,  from  the  chronicle  of  Melrose,  that  this  abbey, 
on  Its  new  foundation,  owed  Its  establishment  to  these  il- 
lustrious subjects,  and  was  afterwards  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  sovereign.  The  church-yard  was  con- 
secrated on  St  Martin's  day  1150,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry,  quoted  by  Hog  In  his  Reliquiae  Sa- 
crae  Scot.  p.  301.  vol.  I,  "  Qiio  die  caemlterise  sacrls 
usibus  consecrattc  sunt,  ne  demones  in  lis  grassarentur.'* 

The  monks  of  the  order  of  Prcmontre  (Premonstraten- 
ses)  were  brought  to  Dryburgh  from  Alnwick  in  the  year 
1152.  Hugh  de  Merville  died  in  11G2  ;  the  time  of  Bea- 
trix de  Beauchamp  his  wife's  death  is  not  known.  The 
first  abbot,  Roger,  resigned  in  the  year  J 177,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Gerard,  the  prior  of  the  house.  Galfridiis,  ab- 
bot of  Dryburgh,  was  translated  to  Aliiwick  in  1200  i  and 
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^jJJ^J^J"*  defied  the  influence  of  the  weather  for  more  than  six  cen^ 
tones  :  nor  is  the  sharpness  of  the  sculpture  in  the  least  af- 
fected bj  the  ravages  of  time*  The  quarrj  from  wh]€h 
it  was  taken  is  still  successfiillj  wrought  at  Diyburgh  ; 
and  no  stone  in  the  island  seems  more  perfectly  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  architecture,  as  it  hardens  hj  age,  and 
is  not  subject  to  be  corroded  or  decomposed  bjr  the  wea* 
ther,  so  that  it  might  even  be  used  for  the  cutting  of  baa 
reliefs  and  of  statues. 
^me  Csi-  The  Castle  of  Home  merits  particular  notice.  The  fiu 
milj  of  Home  is  by  Douglas,  in  his  Peerage,  deduced 
from  Gospatrick,  third  Earl  of  Dunbar. 

The  territory  of  Home  occurs  as  early  as  the  year 
1240,  in  a  donation  to  the  monastery  of  Kelso,  by  Adda, 
daughter  of  Patrick  the  fifth  Earl  of  Dunbar,  wife  of 
William  the  son  of  Patrick,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Gospatrick  above  mentioned. 

From  the  lands  and  castle  of  Home  this  William  took 
his  surname ;  the  family  of  March  having  assumed  that 
of  Dunbar  a  few  years  before.  He  also  carried  the  armo« 
rial  bearings  of  the  Earl  of  Dmibar  ;  which  his  posteri- 
ty, the  family  of  Home,  have  continued  to  do  ever  sin^ 
with  little  variation. 

In  this  family  the  castle  continued  thro'  a  long  succession 
of  descendants  ;  among  whom  we  find  many  gallant  sol- 
diers, ambassadors,  privy-counsellors,  statesmen,  ando- 
thers,  occupying  the  highest  places  of  honour  and  trust. 

In  the  parliament  held  by  King  James  the  Third,  anno 
1465,  Alexander  Dominus  de  Home  sat  as  a  Lord  Baron. 
He  was  actually  created  a  Lord  of  Parliament  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Home,  the  2d  of  August  1473  ;  and,  March  4th, 
I6O4,  Alexander,  the  0th  Lord  Home,  was  by  King  James 
the  Sixth  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Home,  Lord 
l>iljiglas. 
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The  particulars  attending  the  taking  of  this  castle  are 
(nrcnmttantially  mentioned  by  Patten  in  his  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  expedition. 

The  next  year  the  Scots  seized  this  castle  by  stratagem, 
fad  slew  the  garrison,  in  1540*  The  Lord  Grey  unsuc« 
cesiiiilly  attempted  to  recover  it. 

The  parish  of  Ecdes  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its^vmoT  of 
name  fir^m  a  great  part  of  it  having  been  ecclesiastical 
property.  Here  was  a  Cistertian  nunnery,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  year  1154.  This  ancient  nun* 
aery  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  square  of  nearly  six 
English  acres.  The  only  vestige  remaining  of  it  above 
ground  consists  of  two  vaults,  which  have  been  converted 
into  cellars  for  holding  wine  and  other  liquors.  The  bu* 
rial  ground  ccmtiguous  to  these  vaults  is  all  paved  with 
fine  stones  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  ;  which  is  a  clear 
proof  that  there  have  been  many  more  cells  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  former  9  and  as  the  ground^  when  turned  up, 
exhibits  only  a  mixture  of  sand,  lime,  and  earth,  it  appears 
to  be  nothing  but  the  rubbish  of  the  fallen  vaults.  It  is 
said  that  the  principal  entrance  to  the  nunnery  was  from 
the  west,  where  there  was  a  very  spacious  gate,  beauti- 
fully sculptured,  and  adorned  with  a  variety  of  figures. 
Before  the  front-door  of  the  mansion-house  of  Eccles  a 
stone  coffin  was  dug  out,  above  six  feet  long,  and  covered 
above  with  flag-stones.  As  it  had  been  buried  above  200 
jears,  every  part  of  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes ;  and 
as  the  inside  of  the  stone  was  pretty  smooth,  and  the  whole 
portrait  of  the  person  visible  (though  in  ashes),  the  late 
Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect  the  whole, 
and  (wonderful  to  tell !)  it  did  not  exceed  in  weight  an 
oonce  and  a  half. 

In  the  same  parish  is  a  monument  erected  to  one  of  the>y,cicnt 
Percies,  who  fell  in  a  bloody  engagement  with  one  ©f  °**''*'""^'*^ 


Antiquitioiihe  ri^  family  of  Douglas.  It  consists  of  a  large  sqmare 
stone,  f  uU  nine  feet  above  the  surface.  On  one  side  of  the 
square  appears  the  grehound,  which  is  the  Percie's  crest } 
on  another,  the  figure  of  a  naked  man,  in  rude  sculpture  ; 
and  OB  the  other-two^sides  the  ancient  sword  and  battle- 
axe  are  pourtrajed.  It  stands  nearlja  mile  to  the  north- 
eost  of  the  village  of  Eccles.  There  is  no  inscripdoa 
whatever  to  be  traced  on  this  stone  ;  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  its  antiquitj ;  it  ncrast,  however,  have 
been  considerably  prior  to  the  union.  The  late  Sir  John 
Paterson  wished  to.  hafve  it  removed  near  the  mansion  of 
JEicdes,  but  found  the  thing  impracticable.  The  monu- 
ment is  fixed  in  a  large  stone  basis  which  it  penetrates  ^ 
and  the  workmen  followed  it  some  feet  into  the  earth, 
without  being  able  to  get  to  the  foundation.  The  place 
where  it  stands  is<  called  Dead  riggs^  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  slain  ;  and  so  dreadful  was  the  slaughter,  that 
tradition  reports,  that  a  little  streamlet  in  its  neighbourhood 
ran  with  hloodfor  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen 
of  two  ancient  religious  houses^  which  depended  upon  the 
priory  of  Kelso  in  Roxburghshire,  about  a  mile  north 

^'^^<^"Mri.  from  the  town  of  Greenlaw.  An  old  wall,  or  earthen 
mound,  with  a  ditch  on  one  side,  known  by  the  name  of 
Harrit^s  or  Hcrrit^i  diJ^^  runs  across  the  parish.  It  can- 
not now  be  ascertained,  either  what  the  height  of  the  wall 
or  depth  of  the  ditch  originally  was ;  but  neither  of  them 
seems  to  have  been  considerable.  By  the  inclosures  which 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  country,  the  greatest  part  of 
this  wall  has  been  destroyed.  About  sixty  years  ago  it 
could  have  been  traced  fourteen  miles  eastward ;  and,  tra- 
dition says,  it  proceeded,  in  the  same  direction,  as  far  as 
Berwick.  It  is  supposed  to  have  extended  westward  to 
a  place  in  tlie  parish  of  Legerwood  called  Bcon  ;  a  word 
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in  the  Celtic  language  signifymg'bomjMliEpy  or  termination, 
'^  is  not  known  by  whonij^  ojr  at  what,  tfipe,^  tTiis  wall 
"vas  built,  nor  for  what  purpose  it  was  il\tenaed^ 

The  ancient  name  of  one  of  the 'parish^  c[f  this  countj 
~^was  Upsettingtciwn  ;  which  James  the  Fgurth  changed,  into 
Ladykirk,  after  having  built  ^  handsome  church  in  it> 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Virgiix  Marj.     It  was  within  Parliament 
this  church  that  the  supplemental  treaty  to  that  qf  Cha-^  tingtowa» 
teau  Cambresis  was  concluded  between  the  En^^Tish  and 
Scottish  commissioners,  and  the  duplicates  were  exchan- 
ged the  same  day  at  Norham.     On  Holywell  haugh,  op-, 
posite  to  Norham  casUe,  Edward  the  First,  and  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,,  met  to  settle  the  dispute  betwixt  Bruce  and. 
Baliol  relative  to  the  succession  to  thq  crown  of  Scot- 
hnd.     The,  parliam.ent  of  Scotland,  to  avoid  a  ciyij  war, 
and  allujred  by  the  reputation  of  the  English  monarch,  had 
agreed  to  refer  to  his  arbitration  the  cljaims  of  the  Afferent 
competitors  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  without  reflecting  on. 
the  ambitious  character  of  Edward,  and  the  power  he 
might  thus  obtain  oyer  a  weaker  state  divided  by  fac- 
tions.    He  advanced  to  the  frontiers  with  a  great  army, 
and  invited  the  ScottJ^sh  parliament  to  attend  him  in  the 
castie  of  Norham,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
Hume  remarks,  that  though  this  deference  seemed  due  to 
so  great  a  monarch,  and  was  no  more  than  what  his  father 
and  the  English  barons  had,  in  similar  circumstances,  paid 
to  Lewis  the  Ninth,  the  king^  careful  not  to  give  um- 
brage, and  determined  never  to  produce  his  claim  till  it 
should  be  too  late  to  think  of  opposition,  sent  the  Scottish 
barons  an  acknowledgment,  that  though  at  this  time  they 
passed  the  frontiers,,  such  a  step  should  never  be  drawa 
into  precedent,  nor  afford  the  English  king  a  pretence  for 
exacting  a  like   submission,  in  any  future  transaction. 
When  the  whole  Scottish  nation  had  thus  unwarily  put 
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Antiqoitiet.  themselves  in  his  power,  Edward  opened  the  conference 
at  Norham,  and  Informed  the  parliament,  bj  the  mouth 
of  Roger  le  Braban9on,  his  chief  justiciarj,  that  he  was 
come  hither  to  determine  the  right  among  the  competitors 
to  their  crown,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  do  strict 
justice  to  all  parties  ;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  au* 
thoritj,  not  in  virtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him,  but  in 
quality  of  superior  and  liege-lord  of  the  kingdom*  The 
Scottish  parliament  were  astonished  at  so  new  a  pretension, 
and  answered  only  by  their  silence •  But  the  king,  in  or-* 
'^  der  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  free  and  regular  proceed* 
ings,  desired  them  to  remove  into  their  own  country,  to 
deliberate  upon  his  claim,  to  examine  h's  proofs,  to  pre- 
pare all  their  objections,  and  then  to  infoim  him  of  their 
resolutions  ;  and  he  appointed  the  place  already  mention- 
ed, at  Upsettingtown,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
for  that  purpose. 

When  the  Scottish  barons  assembled  in  this  place, 
though  moved  witli  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  this  un- 
expected claim,  and  at  the  fraud  with  which  it  had  been 
conducted,  they  found  themselves  betrayed  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  impossible  for  tlicm  to^make  any  de- 
fence of  the  ancient  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
country.  The  King  of  England,  a  martial  and  politic 
prince,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  lay  at  a  very 
small  distance,  and  was  only  separated  from  tliem  by  a 
river  fordable  in  many  places.  Though,  by  a  sudden 
flight,  some  of  them  might  themselves  be  able  to  make 
their  escape,  yet,  divided  as  they  were  by  factions,'  they 
could  expect  to  make  no  effectual  resistance.  Even  lu 
this  situation,  however,  they  made  no  direct  admission  of 
the  King  of  England^s  claims  ;  but  the  competitors  were 
more  obsequious,  and  expressly  admitted  their  validity  ; 
aiid,  together  with  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  agreed  to 
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0nist  ihe  whole  fortresses  of  .Scotland  to  the  custody 


the  English  monarch,  to  enable  him  to  render  his  dedsion 
dectual.  The  result  is  well  known.  Edward  speedilj 
attempted  to  assume  the  direct  and  undisguised  sovereigntjr 
of  Scotlaod.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  twp 
kingdoms  were  involved  in  the  most  sanguinary  wars^ 
wluchy  with  little  intermission,  endured  for  several  ages. 
Thej  were  onljr  terminated  bj  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  s  Scottish  prince  having  become  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  the  parish  of  Langton,  on  the  farm  of  Rsiecleiigh-|^l2lii_ 
lead,  there  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  two  military  sta^***""* 
tions.    The  extent  of  both  can  be  easily  ascertained,  as 
tbe  ditches  are  discernible  to  this  day.     These  stations,  it 
is  thought,  were  occupied  during  the  wars  carried  on  be« 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  In  1 792,  on  clearing  the  ground 
of  a  heap  of  stones  which  had  been  collected  upon  the  top 
of  the  Crimson  or  Cranston  hiU,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
village  of  Gavinstown,  several  earthen  urns,  of  different 
sizes,  were  dug  up.     The  urns  contained  human  bones^ 
but  had  no  inscription  upon  them.     In  the  lands  of  Mid- 
dlefield  and  Crease  there  are  several  coffins  of  stone  con- 
taining human  bones.     On  measuring  one  of  them,  it  was 
found  to  be  thjree  one-half  feet  long,  two  deep,  and  two 
one-half  broad.      In   the  neighbourhood  of  the   places 
where  the  coffins  are  found,  there  is  a  field  which  still  re- 
tains the  name  of  Battlemore. 

In  the  parish  of  Mordington  appear  the  remains  of  aDaniib 
camp,  thought  to  be  Danish.  It  is  situated  on  the  north-**"^ 
wrest  extremity  of  the  parish,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect  over  a  vast  tract  of  coimtry.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  well-chosen  station  for  the  predatory  excursions  of 
barbarous  ages,  and  also  for  keeping  up  a  communication 
with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  at  no  great  distance.     It  is 
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Antiqifitict,  smrounded  by  two  deep  terraces,  which  are  still  ver)^ 
entire  i  the  mounds  of  them  seem  once  to  have  beea  b^ 
oed  with  stones.     Many  of  these  stones  have  been  carried 
away  for  different  purposes.    What  is  remarkable,  a  kind 
of  stone  has  been  found  there,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  except  in  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver Whitatter ;  from  whence  they  must  have  been  brought 
a  distance  of  near  four  miles,  and  all  uphill ;  which  in 
those  days  must  have  been  a  work  of  much  toil  and  la-, 
hour.     The  hill  on  which  the  camp  stands  is  called  Hat 
or  Hobchester*     A  little  to  the  south-east  of  this  camp  is 
a  hill  of  no  great  height,  but  rising  abruptly,  on  which  se- 
veral unfortunate  women  were  burnt  for  witchcraft  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  late  century.     It  is  still  called 
the  Witches  Know.    Zdington  castle,  the  ruins  of  which 
now  show  its  former  strength,  also  demands  our  notice. 
It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitatter,  near  the  sou- 
thern extremity  of  the  same  parish,  on  a  steep  rock,  totally 
inaccessible  from  the  west,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
flows.     In  feudal  times  it  was  an  excellent  protection  a- 
gainst  the  inroads  and  depredations  of  our  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.     It  has  been  a  solid  and  sub- 
stantial building,  as  what  remains  of  the  walls  is  com- 
posed of  inmiense  stones,  strongly  cemented  together. 
Chapel  of        In  1650,  the  lands  of  Lammerton^  which  formed  a  sc- 
lammer-    parate  parish,  or  at  least  had  a  separate  church  of  chapel, 
were  united  to  the  parish  of  Mordington  last  mentioned. 
The  building  in  which  public  worship  was  performed  still 
remains,  and  is  used  as  a  burying  place  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  lands.    The  church  or  chapel  of  Lammerton  is  no- 
ted to  have  been  the  place  where  King  James  the  Fourth 
of  Scotland  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England,  in  the  year  1503  ;  which  paved 
^e  way  for  the  happy  union,  first  of  the  two  crowns,  an4^ 
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-^Uterwards  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Some  allege  that  it  was-^P^fP^t** 
\aaik  on  purpose  for  the  celebration  of  that  marriage*     A 
^'^ffadition  has  long  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  country,^ 
'^•ka^  on  account  of  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  having 
lieen  performed  in  this  chapel,  the  King  of  Scotland  grants 
-xd  to  tiie  dergjman  of  this  parish,  and  his  successors,  in 
idl  dme  coming,  the  liberty  of  marrying  piopk  witboni 
frod^mation  of  banns.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  from 
anj  of  the  histories  of  these  times,  that  there  is  any  foun- 
dation* for  this  tradition* 

On  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  county  are  the  re-S^^^k't 

Church, 
mams  of  a  church  or  chapel  on  the  height  of  St  Abb's 

bead.     P^rt  of  the  side-walls  are  standing  still  upright. 
It  is  said  tfiat  this  promontory  got  its  name  from  Lady 
Ebba,  akeady  mentioned,  ^who  was  sister  of  one  of  the 
•kings  of  Northumberland  in  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  : 
Aat  a  violent  war  having  happened  in  her  father's  domi- 
oion,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  she  found  it  advisable  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  accordingly  she,  acoom« 
panied  by  some  friends  and  domestics,  went  to  sea  in  a 
small  vessel  bound  for  some  port  in  the  frith  of  Forth  y 
but  a  contrary  wind  having  sprung  up,  they  could  not 
weather  the  head,  but  landed  in  some  part  near  it,  proba- 
bly at  Coldingham  sands.     Being  hospitably  received  by 
the  bishop  or  prior  of  Coldingham,  she  was  soon  appointed 
abbess  in  that  church,  and  from  a  principle  of  gratitude 
built  this  chapel  at  her  own  expence,  after  which  the  pro- 
montory, in  honour  of  her,  was  known  by  the  name  of  St 
Abb's  Head.     There  is  a  tradition,  and  it  even  appears  in 
9pme  pa^  of  the  history  of  these  times,  that  upon  an  inva-. 
sion  by  the  Danes,  this  Lady  Ebba  and  her  nuns  of  Cold- 
ingham cut  off  their  noses,  to  prevent  their  being  violated 
by  these  terrible  foes.     This  effort  of  heroism  would  un* 
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Atifittitt-doubtedly>  in  these  times,  be  considered  as  endtlbg  tli« 
pious  abbess  to  the  reputation  and  honours  of  a  saint. 

1^  cank.  Fast  castle  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  on  the  norths 
west  comer  of  the  parish  of  Coldingham.  It  is  now  in  coin« 
pleteruin.  It  must,  from  the  steepness  ofih^  rock  on  which 
it  stood,  have  been  inaccessible  in  all  parts,  except  bj  9  nar- 
row neck  or  entry  from  the  land  of  a  few  feet  in  breadth. 
At  the  date  of  Gowrj's  conspiracy  it  belonged  to  Logan  of 
Restalrigg.  Every  body  knows  his  fate,  or  rather  that 
of  his  family.  Several  years  after  he  was  in  his  grav^  he 
was  tried  and  condemned,  and  his  whole  ^states  were  for- 
feited, and  bestowed  upon  the  then  Earl  of  Dunbar.  One 
Sprott,  a  notary  in  flyemouth,  produced  some  treasonable 
letters  that  passed  between  Gowry  and  Logan,  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  haogcd  at  Edinburgh  cross.  There 
was  a  fortalice  or  family  castle  at  Renton,  another  at 
Houndwood,  one  at  West  Preston,  and  one  at  East  Pres- 
ton, in  which  the  proprietors  of  these  estates  resided.  They 
have  been  all  demolished  since  the  commencement  of  the 
late  century,  and  the  stones  and  materials  applied  to  o- 
ther  purposes.  The  only  camp  that  now  appears  to  have 
been  in  this  parish  is  that  upon  the  height  called  Warlav), 
on  the  westward  of  Auchincraw.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
and  contains  five  or  six  acres  of  very  poor  moor-land  \  but 
history  and  tradition  are  silent  about  it. 
mj4  As  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  from  which  this  county  de- 
rives its  name,  is  not  included  within  its  territory,  but 
forms  a  separate  district,  not  included  wichin  Scotland^ 
there  are  no  towns  in  this  county  that  can  be  accounted, 
in  any  degree,  worthy  of  much  notice.  The  only  royal 
borough  within  the  county  is  Lauder,  and  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  inland  village,  altogether  destitute  of 
manufactures.  During  the  first  part  of  the  late  century  it 
was  a  very  miserable  place ;  but  for  these  last  thirty  or 
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^OTty  years  it  has  improved,  in  consequence  of  the  general  ViBi^ea 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  in  conse<|uence  also  of  ^ 

^Hie  of  the  great  English  roads  having  been  conducted 
^lirough  it. 

Gkeenlaw,  where  the  courts  of  justice  meet,  and  where  Oicenfanf. 
%he  other  public  business  of  the  county  is  transacted,  is  in 
t>tber  respects  only  to  be  considered  as  an  obscure  country 
village.  Since  its  becoming  a  thoroughfare  and  stage  upon 
the  Lauder  road,  it  is  considerably  increased  in  popula- 
tion ;  and  its  parish  is  one  of  those  bordering  upon  Lam« 
mermoor,  and  stretching  a  great  way  up  into  that  country. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  and  only  a  few  mechanics 
and  shop-keepers  for  accommodating  the  country  people* 
The  village  is  held  in  property  by  that  kind  of  tenure 
which  we  formerly  described,  called  feu^bolding.  The 
Earl  of  Marchmont  is  superior ;  and  the  permanent  rent 
which  the  superior  receives  under  the  name  of  feu-duty^ 
fer  the  different  properties  into  which  the  village  is  divi« 
ded,  amounts  to  16  s.  lOd.  per  English  acre  ;  but  a  con* 
siderable  purchase  money  was  originally  paid  for  these 
feus. 

Dunse,  in  respect  of  population,  ancient  fairs  or  mar*  Dnae;. 
kets,  the  number  of  genteel  families  settled  in  it,  and  the 
schools  established  there,  must  undoubtedly  be  considered 
as  the  principal  town  in  the  county.  It  is  encompassed 
on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  by  the  Lammermoor  hills. 
Its"  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Celtic 
word  Dun^  a  hill ;  its  original  site  having  been  on  the  top 
of  a  most  beautiful  little  hill,  which  is  called  Dunse  law. 
This  hill  stands  upon  a  base  of  between  two  and  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  in  a  gradual  ascent  on  i 
all  sides,  till  it  terminates  in  a  plain  of  nearly  30  acres  ; 
the  whole  hill  may  contain  about  250  acres.  It  is  OiO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Afterwards  the  town  was 
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^^UitN.  built  at  t&e  foot  of  the  hiU  on  the  south,  Where  it  no^ 
stands*  There  is  a  public  library  here,  supported  bj  aii 
original  subscription  or  purchase  of  shires,  and  by  a  small 
annual  payment.  Such  institutions  are  of  the  highest  va« 
lue  in  country  town's  and  villages ;  Smd  they  are  noir  be- 
come tolerably  gtoeral  throughout  Scotland.  The  air  is 
here,  upon  the  whole^  dry  and  healthy,  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  having  been  drained  towards  the  south^  and 
the  streets  of  the  villagte  being  kept  iii  good  oi'der.  In 
former  times  the  case  was  different ;  agues  were  very  pre^ 
valent ;  and  even  putrid  fevers  often  cut  off  considerable 
numbers  of  inhabitants. 

tbldftream.  Coldstream  is  a  village,  situated  upon  the  Tweed  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Berwick.  Since  k  bridge  has  beeH 
built  over  the  river  at  thi^  place,  and  it  has  become  a 
great  thoroughfare  upon  the  English  road>  its  population 
and  prosperity  have  greatly  increased.  Still,  however^ 
there  are  no  manufactures  here;  but  the  soil  in  the  neigh- 
VMurhood  is  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and  the  harvesti 
are  earlier  than  aay  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  prot^^ 

^  perous  villages  in  this  county ;   among  which  may  be 

mentioned  Ayton  and  Chimside,  containing  500  or  000 

inhabitants  each.     In  most  of  the  parishes  also  there  is  a 

small  village  or  hamlet  where  the  church  is  built; 

fijremoiith.  Tlie  only  sea-pdrt  in  the  county  is  Eyemouth.  At  thfc 
beginning  of  the  late  century  it  was  a  mere  fishing  town  ; 
but  after  the  union^  it  gradually  increased,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  vicinity  to  England,  became  remarkable  for 
smuggling;  After  that  trade  was  much  suppressed^  tbb 
gentlemen  of  Berwickshire  perceived  the  imi>ortance  of 
this  harbour  as  an  outlet  for  the  produce  df  the  land  of 
the  county.  They  erected  a  pier  on  the  west  side  of  the 
iiarbour  about  the  year  X750|  that  cost  about  h^2000^ 
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Wkick  was  raised  by  subscription ;   and  about  the  year  VOb^gBi. 
i770y  another  pier  was  built  upon  the  east  side  of  the  bar- 
^Hm,  which  cost  above  L.  2500 ;  which  last  pier  was 
{ftlaoned  and  executed  by  Mr  Smeatoow 

Id  a  report  upon  the  subject,  Mr  Smeaton  remarks^Kailxrar  dl 
^*  That  the  harbour  of  Eyemouth-  lies  at  the  comer  o£  ^^"^ 
9  bay,  in  which  ships  can  work  in  and  out  at  all  timel 
\>{  tid^  or  lie  at  an  anchor  secure  from  all  winHs  except 
die  northerly  an^  north-easterly.  Frcan  this  circumstance 
KS  situation  seems  very  advantageous^  But  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  or  harbour  Ijes  open  to  the  northerly  winds, 
iihips  cannot  lie  safely  therein  without  going  up  beyond 

•  •  • 

the  elbow  of  the  present  quay ;  where  the  water  being 
diallower  by  several  feet,  and  the  breadth  much  contract- 
ed, the  harbour  is  not  only  defective  in  point  of  capacity^ 
but  in  safe^  also ;  for  at  a  full  sea  (the  mouth  being 
wide},  the  sea  tumbles  in  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that 
gteat  seas  find  their  way  round  the  elbow,  and  make  the. 
vessels,  even  there,  lie  not  so  quiet  as  is  to  be  wished.    In 
order  therefore,  not  only  to  enlargie  the  harbour,  but  very 
greatly  to  increase  the  safety  of  vessels  lying  therein,  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a  north  pier  to  defend  the  harbour's 
mouth ;  and  to  this  end  Nature  has  formed  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  not  only  capable  of  making  the  most  excellent  of 
all  foundations  for  such^  pi^i**  hut  in  as  advantageous  a 
direction  as  could  be  wished  ;  upon  which  a  pier  is  pro-^ 
posed  to  be  built  according  to  the  plans  accompanying  tliis 
report :  for  according  to  the  direction  therein  specified,  the 
harbour  will  be  defended  from  all  such  seas  as  annoy  the 
bay ;  and  the  only  points  from  which  the  harbour  could 
he  affected  by  seas  coming  in  through  the  mouth  is  land- 
locked by  the  points  of  the  bay  j  so  that  the  harbour  will, 
in  its  whole  extent,  be  perfectly  safe  in  all  winds.     It  is 
also  to  be  noted,  that  the  same  circumstances  which  con^ 
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Vilhfpi.  cur  to  make  the  harbour  safe  in  all  winds,  affords  thtf 
means  of  vessels  getting  in  and  out  in  all  winds ;  but  this 
proceeds  from  the  entrj  into  the  harbour  lying  nearly  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  direction  into  and  out  of  the  bay. 
It  is  also  a  great  advantage  that  there  is  a  good  flow  of 
tide,  which  at  spring  tides  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet,  and 
there  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  several  feet  of  water  at  low  wa- 
ter between  the  proposed  pier-head ;  so  that  there  will  be 
seldom  less  at  neap  tides  than  16  or  17  feet  of  water  in 
the  harbour,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  from 
300  to  400  tons,  according  as  they  are  more  flat  or  more 
sharp  built,  and  which  afterwards  can,  upon  a  greater  flow 
of  tide,  be  got  into  a  more  advantageous  birth.     Another 
advantage  to  the  executing  the  proposed  design   arises 
from  a  great  quantity  of  rough  rocks  that  lie  at  the  north- 
westerly point  of  the  bay,  very  proper  for  building  the 
outsides  of  the  body  of  the  pier,  the  inside  of  which  may 
be  done  with  rough  stones,  won  or  blasted  from  the  rock« 
neighbouring  to  that  upon  which  the  pier  is  proposed  to 
be  built.     By  this  means  the  pier  may  be  executed  at  a 
trifling  expence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  utility  of 
the  design ;  for  the  rocks  that  are  represented  within  the 
intended  pier  will  be  removed  and  made  smooth,  so  as  to 
procure  an  addition  of  harbour  room  at  little  or  no  charge, 
as  they  will  be  used  within  the  pier.     When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  an  addition  of  harbour  room  in  the  space 
between  the  elbow  before  mentioned  and  the  pier-heads 
capable  of  holding  thirty  ships  of  middling  size,  with  suf- 
ficient passage  ;  and  which  in  time  of  war  will  be  very 
useful  on  this  coast,  not  only  for  the  refuge  of  coasters 
from  the  enemy,  but  in  bad  weather  for  privateers,  and 
the  smaller-sized  vessels  acting  offensively." 

The  smuggling  trade  formerly  carried  on  at  this  port  has 
for  many  years  totally  ceased.    It  was  remarked,  and  the 
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•  observation  is  not  unimportant,  that  not  one  of  the  per-   Villiget.^ 

lODS  engaged  in  this  ilKcit  traffic  died  rich  ;  and  by  hr 

the  gxtater  number  of  them  became  bankrupt  in  sncces- 

tioiu 
Bj  opening  a  com  trade  here,  the  port  of  Eyemouth 

bis  been  productive  of  many  adirantages  to  the  fiiurmers  of 

the  Merse.     Several  dealers  in  grain  soon  settled  here. 

Thus  die  fSiurmers  are  less  exposed  to  a  combination  of 

coca-dealers  in  Berwick  or  Dunbar,  the  only  ports  for- 

inedy  in  use. 
The  merchants  here  soon  became  numerous  and  respec- 

tible.  Besides  the  com,  they  opened  an  importation  trade 
to  iht  Baltic  for  timber,  iron,  pitch,  and  tar ;  all  sorts  of 
heavy  goods  were  as  readily  got  here  as  at  Berwick.  Com 
and  meal  have  been  shipped  here  for  Leith  and  other 
markets  to  the  extent  of  20,000  bolls  annually,  and  in 
some  years  more  than  double  that  quantity. 

Merchants  here,  as  farmers,  made  a  great  reform  in  the 
old  hmbandry  ;  neat  hedges  were  raised,  fields  of  turnip 
sown ;  grass  and  the  best  practices  in  agriculture  were  to 
be  seen  ;  and  the  baneful  trade  of  smuggling  is  long  since 
laid  totally  aside. 

Though  in  some  of  the  country  villages  there  is  a  Market^ 
sort  of  weekly  market,  there  is  none  for  the  general 
acconunodatlon  of  the  country  deserving  that  name  ex- 
cept at  Dunse,  which  has  a  regular  weekly  market,  held 
every  Wednesday,  at  which  a  great  concourse  of  country 
people  generally  attend  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  as 
well  as  to  provide  themselves  with  every  acconmiodatioa 
of  life. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  payment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rent  of  this  county  must  depend  upon 
its  cattle.  Hence  the  fairs  of  the  county  become  of  con« 
fliderable  importance,  and  are  usually  well  attended.  The 
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G(ndBtfce,])recder8  of  cattle  aad  sheep,  who  have  a  proportioa  d/ 
iheir  stock  annually  ready  for  sale  at  stated  seasons^  tie 
known  to  the  graziers  of  the  county  and  the  dealers  ficom 
England,  who  go  to  their  houses  to  make  purchases ;  bat 
the  graxiers  attend  all  the  fairs  in  the  hope  of  making 
good  bargams.  It  is  suj^sed,  however,  that  in  general 
:diese  exist  more  in  expectation  than  reality,  though  they 
■re  sometimes  obtained  when  the  seller  happens  to  be  in 
f ain»  want  of  grass  or  in  want  of  money.  The  first  £ur  in  the 
season  for  cattle  is  held  at  Greenlaw  on  the  92d  day  of 
May ;  but  at  it  there  is  only  what  is  called  a  poor  show 
of  milk  cows,  and  a  few  oxen  or  young  stiers,  which  are 
purchased  by  the  graziers.  The  next  fair,  which  is  bet* 
ter  attended,  is  held  at  Dunse  upon  the  first  Thujnday  of 
June.  To  it  the  graziers  resort,  finding  a  better  choice 
of  cattk.  The  sheep  offered  for  sale  at  this  fair  are  not 
in  great  numbers,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Lammermoor 
breed,  hogs  or  wedders.  The  cattle  that  are  fit  to  travel  are 
bought  up  by  the  English  dealers  ;  and  the  heavy  kind 
tliat  are  fat  are  bought  up  for  the  Morpeth  market.  Swin* 
ton  fair,  the  third  Thursday  of  June,  is  like  that  of  Green- 
law, and  not  considerable.  Earlston,  held  the  20th  of 
June,  is  a  good  market  for  cattle ;  at  it  are  sold  to  the 
English  dealers  a  number  of  the  highest  and  best  condk 
tioned  cattle,  and  a  number  of  young  cows  in  good  order 
for  feeding  off  in  the  season.  Dunse  August  fair,  held 
the  fiOth  of  that  month,  is  the  most  considerable  in  the 
county ;  at  it  and  in  the  country,  two  or  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  fair,  a  number  of  good  cattle  are  bought  up 
for  driving  to  the  markets  in  Suffolk,  &c.  There  are 
fairs  also  at  Swinton,  Greenlaw,  Earlston,  and  Dunse,  in 
October  and  November ;  but  these  are  inconsiderable  ; 
4ttid  the  fairs  at  Lander,  Chumside,  Fouldea,  and  other 
places^  la  summ^y  are  of  the  same  kind.     Formerly 


DilBse  November  fair  used  to  be  a  great  market  for  marts ;  Comaiefcci 
ftat  is,  fiat  cattle  of  a  small  size  sold  to  farmers,  trades 
people^  &c.  for  salting  for  winter  use ;  but  the  practice  of 
killing  marts,  now  that  good  beef  is  to  be  had  all  the  win- 
ter through,  is  generally  given  up.  At  all  these  fairs  the 
business  of  the  daj  is  finished  with  the  horse  market^ 
^hich  commences  about  twelve  oVlock  noon,  and  ends  in 
the  evening  more  like  a  scene  of  gambling  and  riot  than 
fiiir-dealing* 

Besides  these  fairs,  the  graziers,  breeders,  and  dealers  of 
this  county,  attend  the  great  markets  periodically  held  at 
different  places  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Roxburgh.  Grain  is  also  sold  from  this  county  by  sample 
at  the  Dunst;  markets  every  Wednesday,  at  Kelso  on  Fri- 
day, ^tad  at  Berwick  on  Saturday.  The  grain  sold  at  Dun- 
l»ar  is  also  sold  by  sample  ;  but  that  sent  to  Haddington 
^d  Dalkeith  is  conveyed  in  l>ulk  in  sacks  containing  a  boll 
tech*     The  sacks  are  returned  with  the  money.     These 
last  are  jusdy  held  to  be  the  best  markets  ;  but  they  are 
hot  within  rcfaeh  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  county.  These 
long  carriages  of  the  grain  before  it  reaih  the  market  is  a 
considerable  drawback  on  the  corn  farms  in  the  county. 
It  requires  two  days  work  of  a  cart  with  two  horses  to 
carry  four  boTls  of  wheat  or  five  bolls  of  barley  from  near 
4he  west  end  of  the  county  to  the  markets  of  Berwick  or 
feyemouth.     Sometimes  they  take  coals  in  return  the  se- 
tond  day,  which  is  a  siiving.     These  carriages  were  dis- 
iressing  formerly  when  all  the  grain  was  carried  on  horse- 
back.    They  are  still  distVessing  on  account  of  the  deep- 
ness of  a  few  of  the  tross  roads ;  and  in  comparing  the  rent 
of  land  in  this  county  with  that  of  other  counties  in  Scot- 
land near  the  markets  and  near  manure,  the  extraordinary 
long  carriages  of  this  county,  added  to  the  badness  of  som^ 
of  the  roads,  is  not  overlooked  as  being  inconsiderable^ 
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Cotnniercei  There  ate  two  paper  mills  in  the  counter  on  a  great 
u-  .— >  scale  ;  both  carrj  on  a  brisk  trade  ;  several  manufactures 
^  of  woollen  cloth  on  a  small  scale,  and  mostly  for  home 
tonsumption  ;  two  considerable  bleachfidds ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  weavers,  who  are  mostly  employed  by  the  Edin* 
burgh  and  other  manufacturers,  who  send  to  them  lint, 
and  receive  yam,  green  or  white  cloth.  There  are  seve* 
ral  breweries  for  home  consumption.  There  are  a  number 
of  mills  in  the  county,  where  a  brisk  trade  of  manufactu- 
ring grain  into  flour  and  hulled  barley  is  carried  on  ;  but 
few  of  the  millers  become  rich,  and  the  erecting  of  mills 
iias  not  been  a  good  concern  to  the  proprietors. 
l/intmillc»  There  are  two  lint-mills  in  the  county  pretty  well  em* 
ployed  ;  but  the  lint  sent  to  them  by  any  one  person  ia 
in  such  small  quantities  as  to  make  the  dressing  and  keep* 
ing  together  the  difierent  parcels  very  troublesome.  There 
is  a  considerable  bleachfield  at  Dunse ;  but  in  generalf 
this  county  has  been  found  still  more  unfavourable  to  ma- 
nufactures than  any  part  of  the  Lothians,  chiefly,  it  is  be* 
licved,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  from  coal,  and  al- 
so, during  a  long  period,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
roads. 

There  are  no  overgrown  estates  in  this  county.  They 
extend  from  L.500  to  h  5000  per  annum.  There  are 
many  below  the  former,  but  few  above  the  latter  sum. 
Many  gentlemen  reside  upon  their  estates  during  the 
whole  year ;  but  a  considerable  number  retire  to  Edin- 
burgh during  winter.  This  county  abounds  with  beauti- 
ful villas  ;  but  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  aflTord  fe^ 
or  no  materials  for  description.  In  consequence  of  the 
moderateness  of  the  fortunes  of  the  proprietors,  the  houses 
do  not  consist  of  those  princely  palaces  which  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  traveller :  they  are  rather  handsome 
and  commodious  dwellings,  which  adorn  in  a  great  de* 
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gree  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  without  individu*  Country 
tllj  being  objects  of  cnriositjr.     Almost  aU  resident  pnro-     .\     j 
prietors  keep  small  farms,  and  some  of  them  large  ones, 
wmid  their  seats,  and  highlj  improve,  while  they  adorn, 
the  fiioe  of  the  soil. 

As  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  it  may  be  femariced,TheR9« 
thtt  in  Lammermoor,  about  a  mile  east  from  the  village 
of  Abbey,  is  a  house  called  the  Retreat,  which  is  a  coun« 
tiy*seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  wfto  is  undoubtedly  the 
ireatest  builder  of  any  Scottish  nobleman  of  the  present 
Kge.    Tlie  bouse  alluded  to  was  built  by  his  Lordship 
about  twenty  years  ago  upon  his  estate  of  Blackerstone^ 
The  house  has  a  singular  appearance,  being  of  a  circular 
form  i  but  the  architecture  »  simple  and  elegant.    Its  re- 
tired situatioa  on  the  banks  of  the  Whitatter,  in  the  heart 
of  a  mountainous  country,  together  with  the  natural  wood 
and  the  extensive  plantations  with  which  it  is  surroundedji 
render  it  a  truly  delightful  and  romantic  retreiit. 

In  the  parish  of  Coldstream  are  two  obelisks,  which 
wefe  both  erected  by  Alexander,  the  late  Earl  of  Home  : 
die  one  small,  built  on  the  centre  pier  of  a  Chinese  bridge^ 
coQ^sting  of  two  arches,  over  the  water  Leet ;  the  other 
larger,  which  exhibits  in  miniature  the  elegant  and  beau-< 
liful  proportions  of  the  oMucus  Matthei  at  Rome.  This 
is  erected  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  bank  nigh  the  Leet,  and 
was  intendied  by  Lord  Home  as  a  monument  in  memory 
of  his  eldest  son,  Lord  Dunglass,  who  died  in  America  of 
the  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  of  Cambden. 

The  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  thisEmlneoi 
county  are  of  two  sorts:  they  were  either  border  chiefs,  P"**"^^ 
'who,  in  the  ages  of  barbarous  animosity  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  became  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
intrepidity  of  their  predatory  incursions  into  the  territories 
•f  their  sputherp  neighbours  i  or  they  consist  of  the  be« 


'3^inm  ne&ctors  p£  theii:  country:  ia  a  lat^r  age,  whose  nun^^k^ 
y.  \  t  serve  to  be  recorded  oa  account  of  the  socoess.  o£  ibmt  ca? 
terprises  in  bestowing  fertiliiy  and  beauty  upon  the  Mr? 
face  of  the  soil.  The  most  rci^arkable  pf  the  bofdec 
chiefs  in  this  county  bore  the  appellation  of  Hpine^  Kcr| 
LoDgevIty.  Haj,  Douglas^  &c*  One  of  these  familiesji  that  oi  Swin- 
ton,  deserves  notice  qu  account  of  the  singular  longevitjB 
of  its  chiefs  at  a  time  when  ahnost  every  man  of  distinc- 
tiooy  sooner  or  later,  ftU  in  battle.  Sir  Isaap  Newton,  in 
his  Chronology,  calculates,  that  in  no  series  of  kings,  the 
average  duration  of  each  of  their  reigns  exceeds  21  years. 
Now  it  would  appear  that  22  baronsy  including  the  late 
proprietor,  have  occupic;d  the  lands  of  Swinum  diiring  the 
long  period  of  731  years  i  which  supposes  that  in  a  most 
turbulent  aristocracy,  amidst  feudal  broils  and  fioneign 
wars,  a  scries  of  border  chieftains  enjoyed  their  estates  at 
an  average  each  more  than  33  years. 

Indeed  it  is  believed  th;it  a  great  proportion  of  the  fi^ 
milies  of  any  eminence  in  the  north  of  England  and  south 
of  Scotland  are  very  ancient ;  that  is,  they  have  long  re- 
tained their  rank  in  society,  and  few  of  them  have  become 
extinct :  yet  these  families  were  at  all  times  engaged  in  a 
state  of  warfare  against  their  neighbouring  country,  or  in 
deadly  feud  against  each  otlier.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
said  that  the  families  of  rank  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  peace  and  prosperity  have  long  existed,  are  fiir 
from  being  so  ancient.  Indeed,  from  inspecting  the  ordi- 
nary Court  Kalcnder,  it  would  appear  that  nearly  one*half 
of  tlie  British  peerage  have  been  created  by  his  present 
Majesty.  Hence  a  remark  of  some  importance  occurs,  thai 
a  state  of  war,  in  which  every  man  of  property  is  under 
tlie  necessity  of  appearing  personally  in  arms  to  defend  the 
safety  of  his  possessions,  is  less  hostile  than  a  state  of  idle-f 
ness  and  luxury  to  the  higher  orders  of  men  in  society*  l^ 
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Ihe fiDCflMT  atHe  of  afikin,  amidst  all  their  broils  andpe^*  Saifaiaft 
wh,  tbe  higher  ranks  contintted^  if  not  to  increase  in  *'"**^-  v     ^      f 
ber,  at  least  to  perpetuate  their  race  and  name  ;  whereas^ 
in  later  times,  the  higher  orders'  of  sodetj  can  only  be 
supported  bj  a  constant  recruitbg  from  those  of  an  infe* 
fiorran)L. 

The  cdebrated  Thomas  the  Rhjrlner,  whose  real  nameThooiM 
was  Sir  Thomas  Learmoot.  was  a  native  of  the  parikh  of  ^  ^^* 
Earlstown.  He  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Earlstownj^  where 
part  of  his  house  is  still  standing,  called  Rbymir's  Tower  y 
and  there  is  a  stone  built  in  the  fore- wall  of  the  church 
with  this  inscription  on  it,  ^  Auld  Rhymer's  race  lies  iii 
in  this  place."     He  died  in  the  13Ch  century. 

The  cekbrated  metaphysician  and  theologist,  JohnounsSco- 
Duos  Scotus,  a  Franciscan  friar,  is  said  to  have  been  bom^"*' 
at  Dunse  in  the  year  1274*  It  must  be  admitted,  howe« 
ver,  that  the  learned  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have  thought  £t  to  dispute  the  birth-place  of  this  eminent 
schoolman,  who  received  the  appellation  of  Doctor  Sub^ 
iiUt.  Dempster,  M^Kenzie,  and  other  Scottish  writers,  as* 
sert  positively  that  he  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  this  county. 
M'Caghwell,  an  Irish  writer,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this 
Scotus,  proves  him  to  have  been  born  at  Down,  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  :  but  Leland,  Bale,  Camb- 
den,  and  Pitts,  assure  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Dunstane,  in 
the  pari&h  of  Emilduae,  near  Alnwick  in  Northumber^ 
land  ;  and  this  opinion  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fol-« 
lowing,  conclusion  of  his  manuscript  works,  in  the  library 
of  Merton  College  in  Oxford  ;  "  Here  ends  the  writings 
of  the  subtile  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  John 
Dunse,  who  was  born  in  a  certain  village,  in  the  parish 
of  Emildunc,  called  Dunston,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland." 

After  all,  however,  from  the  appellation  Scotus,  as  well 
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^^^^  u  from  rarious  other  circumstances,  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable  that  this  personage  was  bom  at  Dunse  in  Berwidc- 
shire,  rather  than  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Northum* 
berland.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  frmilj,  of 
which  this  extraordinary  man  was  a  branch,  held  lands 
in  the  parish  of  Dunse,  and  continued  to  be  proprieton 
of  that  estate  which  now  belongs  to  Mr  Christie  till  utter 
the  beginning  of  the  late  century,  called  from  them,  i& 
all  ancient  writings,  Duns^s  half  of  Gruel  Dykes.  These 
lands  are  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Dunse.  The  father  of 
John  Duns  Scotus  had  been  a  younger  brother  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Gruel  Dykes,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Dunse.  The 
site  of  the  house  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  bom  is 
still  well  known,  and  has  been  in  use,  generation  after  ge^ 
neration,  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  young  people  by  their 
parents  as  the  birth-place  of  so  great  and  learned  a  man. 

We  are  told  that  John  Duns  Scotus,  when  a  boy,  b^ 
came  accidentally  known  to  two  Franciscan  friars,  who 
finding  him  to  be  a  youth  of  very  extraordinary  capacity, 
took  him  to  their  convent  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards 
persuaded  him  to  become  one  of  their  fraternity.  From 
thence  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  fellow 
of  Merton  College,  and  professor  of  divinity :  and  M^Ken- 
z.ic  says  that  no  less  than  30,000  students  came  to  Oxford 
to  hear  his  lecttures.  Kis  fame  was  now  become  so  uni- 
versal, that  the  general  of  his  order  commanded  him  tm 
go  to  Paris,  that  the  students  of  that  university  might  also 
profit  by  Ids  lectures.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1304, 
where  he  was  honoured,  first  with  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
then  of  doctor  of  divinity  ;  and  in  1307  was  appointed  re« 
gent  of  the  divinity  schools.  During  his  residence  here, 
the  famous  controversy  about  the  immaculate  conceptiom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  arose.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained 
that  she  was  bom  in  original  sin :  Scotus  advanced  twa 
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hndied  trguments  in  support  of  the  contrary  opbioh/anj^ 
^omioed  the  university  of  Paris  that  she  was  real!  j  con-  ^ 
cehred  immacuhte.     This  important  nonsense,  .however, 
'  coHtiBiied  to  be  disputed  till  the  year  149(5,  after  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basil,  when  the  university  of  Paris  made  a  decree, 
thtt  10  student  who  did  not  believe  the  immaculate  etm^ 
Hflkm  should  be  admitted  to  a  degree*    Our  author  had 
not  bees  above  a  year  at  Paris,  when  the  same  general  of 
dieKruiciscans  ordered  him  to  remove  to  Cologne,  where 
Iw  wn  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
fflsgisfrates  and  nobles  of  that  city,  and  where  he  died  of 
it'jipoplezy  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  year  1308,  in 
tfce  diirty-fimrth  year  of  his  age.    Some  writers  have  re- 
ported that  Scotus  was  buried  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  that, 
upoD  removing  his  bones,  he  appeared  to  have  turned 
kimedf  in  his  coffin.    This  Doctor  Subtilis  was  doubtless 
fbe  of  the  first  wranglers  of  his  time,  admirably  well  ver- 
ged in  scholastic  divinity,  and  a  most  indefatigable  8crib« 
Uer ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  all  his  huge  volumes  d* 
lot  contain  a  single  page  worth  the  perusal  of  a  rational 
being.     He  was  the  author  of  a  new  set  of  schoolmen, 
called  Scotistj,  who  opposed  the  opinion  of  the  Tbomists^ 
10  caUed  firom  St  Thomas  Aquinas.    The  reader  will  find 
a  more  particular  account  of  Scotus  in  the  Franciscan  Mar- 
t^rology  published  at  Paris  in  1638.    He  was  a  most  vo« 
luminous  writer,  his  works  making  twelve  volumes  fo« 
lio,  as  published  at  Lyons  by  Luke  Wadding,  1639* 

Of  the  early  improvers  of  the  agriculture  of  this  comu 
tjr  we  shall  notice  a  few  names.  This  territory  had  been 
left  hi  behind  some  parts  of  England.  About  the  jti9t 
1730,  the  proprietor  of  Swinton  undertook  a  plan  of  im- 
provement. In  a  few  years  he  drained,  marled,  and  com- 
^ely  inclosed,  his  whole  estate  ;  which  is  still  considered 
ai  the  be^  in<;lQsed  estate  ip  the  Merscf    Mr  Hume  of 
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Ecdes  began  a  siinilar  train  of  improvement  about  tibi 
same  time.  These  gentlemen  were  stimulated  to  those 
midertakings  by  the  example  of  Cockbum  of  OrmistoBi 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned;  and  who  was  then  the 
leading  agricultural  improver  in  Scotland.  Lortl  Kaimcw, 
also»  whose  early  ardour  in  the  same  pursuitf  marks  hia 
in  the  honourable  list  as  one  of  the  earliest  improvers  in 
Ais  coon^y  about  the  year  1746»  at  Kaimes^  had  tomip 
fiel^  dressed,  and  cattle  fed  with  the  produce ;  which 
wece  the  first  turnips  sown  in  this  county  for  the  ezpieu 
purpose  of  &eding  cattle. 
Dr  Hotton.  A  commencement  being  thus  given,  what  usually  hap. 
pens  in  Scotland  in  all  such  cases  tapi<Uy  took  place;. 
that  i%  a  gttat  number  eagerly  engaged  in  the  same  posi* 
auit.  Among  others,  the  late  Pr  Hutton,  who  ia  belter 
known  to  men  of  letters  from  a  less .  useful  specnlatioBy 
that  is,  a  theory  of  the  formation  and  structure  of  the 
globe,  deserves  to  be  mentioned^  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices performed  by  him  to  mankind,  in  an  art,  the  uti^ 
lity  of  which  is  in  no  respect  equivocal.  Having,  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  endeavoured  to  study  the  principles  o£ 
agriculture  and  vegetation,  and  being  a  considerable  pro* 
prietor  of  land  in  this  county,  he  began  to  turn  his  atten« 
tion  to  practical  agriculture  for  the  improvement  of  hi^ 
estate.  Not  being  fully  satisfied, -however,  with  the 
practices  which  then  existed  in  husbandry,  valuable  aa 
they  were,  he  thought-  they  might  still  be  improved  i 
fpr  which  purpose  the  Doctor  went  into  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  That  county  is  of  a  light  dry  soil,  in  several  roi* 
spccts  corresponded  with  his  own  property  ;  and  Norfolk 
had  at  the  time  alluded  to  attained  to  the  highest  degreo 
of  perfection  In  all  the  different  branches  of  practical  agri* 
culture,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.  Having  long  re» 
sided  tbcre^  he  informed  himself  completely  in  every^ 
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^Mipb  of  cemtry  lmsiatt8»  hired,  or  ntthcar  bribed^  a  Nor«  b^^mm 
jbtti  pkmgluiiaii,  who  with  his  baaaSly  came  into  Scotland, 
VringrTg  along  with  hioLhis  own  countrj  ploughs,  turnip 
h0fs^  and  other  hushondiy  implementi. 

Fofaished  with  aH  Aeae  advKitages,  the  Doctor  now 
lugift  in  good  eamiest  to  improve  a  yer  j  wild  and  un€ul«« 
tJMid  ^ece  of  land^:  sdl  of  it  was  an  open  field  ;-  stones 
itaPi  to  be  split ;  fences  were  made  at  a  great  ezpence. 
Whig  on  die  border  of  a  sheep  country  ;•  drains  also  innu« 
merable.  The  tiUago  also  was  aU  performed  with  Ao 
Norfolk  plough.  Dressing  the  land,  drilling  and  hoeing 
Aetnnips^  rolEng,  and  all  the  operations  of  husbandry, 
were  done  to  a  degree  of  neatness  and  garden-like  culture, 
which  in  farming  had  not  been  seen  here  before.  Persons 
of  every  description  came  from  all  quarters  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  as  well  as  to  get  information.  The  profits  of 
the  undertaking  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  600/^ 
cent. 

This  county  also  owed  much  to  James  Small,  an  inge-jmo^ 
nious  mechanic,  who,  for  the  services  he  performed  in^"*^ 
promoting  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  and  of  Scotland 
at  large,  as  a  native,  is  deserving  of  particular  mention  in 
this  work,  About  the  year  1764  he  returned  from  Eng- 
land to  Berwickshire,  where  very  little  was  then  known 
of  the  construction  of  wheel  carriages,  and  still  less  of 
the  mechanical  principles  of  the  plough,  a  good  plough 
or  cart  being  obliged  to  be  brought  from  Northumber- 
land, many  miles  off.  John  Renton,  Esq.  of  Lammer- 
ton,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  agriculture  of  this  county, 
saw  at  once  this  man  to  be  the  only  individual  want- 
ed to  accomplish  its  prosperity.  Mr  Renton,  therefore, 
immediately  settled  him  at  Blackatter  Mount ;  erected 
all  the  necessary  buildings  for  a  smith  and  carpenter's 
fnanufactory ;  set  him  a-going  with  cash^  and  gave  him 
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credh;  and  fonrdiwith  twenty,  and  sometimes  upwahb^' 
of  carpenters,  six  or  eight  blacksmiths,  and  many  oAcr 
handSf  were  coostantlj  employed.  Hence  issued  out  mmi- 
bers  of  ploughs,  carts,  wagons,  large  and  small,  and  all  the 
difierent  implements  of  husbandry,  in  abundance.  Small's 
plough  was  particularly  admired,  and  is  sought  after  it 
this  day.  The  plough  previously  used  here  was  drawn  ei- 
ther by  four  horses,  or  four  oxen  and  two  horses,  with 
hard  labour ;  and  in  quantity  ploughed  it  fell  fiir  sfaoft  of 

the  present  two-horse  plough  without  any  driver. 

• 

fMoktiiotu     ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  population  of  this  county  upon  tfaft 
same  authorities  as  in  the  two  preceding  counties* 
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>opnI«ti«B,     Xhc  population  of  Bcrwickslilre  is  greatly  in&riof  td^ 
the  quantity  of  human  food  whidhi  it  produces ;  and  itr 
grain,  as  already  noticed,  must  be  conveyed,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  to  a  distant  market,  to  find  purchasers  and  consul 
mers.  The  oats  of  the  Merse,  after  being  sold  to  the  mill- 
ers in  Lammermoor,  are  frequently  converted  by  them  in* 
to  oatmeal ;  and  being  sold  a  second  time  at  the  market  of 
Dalkeith,  are  often  transported  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  t6' 
ilupply  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  towns*     In^ 
eonveniencies  of  an  inferior  nature  also  result  froiii  a  dt«^ 
fective  population.     When  the  instruments  of  husbandly 
suffer  damage  in  the  course  of  using  them,  the  distance  of 
the  residence  of  a  tradesman  renders  it  difficult  readily  to 
repair  the  injury*     The  ploughman  or  carter  travels  ti 
the  Wright's  or  blacksmith's  shop  ;  the  labour  stands  st3I^ 
and  he  is  under  no  great  anxiety  to  return  hastily  to  it. 

The  population  of  Berwickshire  has  no  doubt,  upon  the 
whole,  augmented  during  the  last  forty  years,  but  by  no' 
VTtsA  of  means  in  proportion  to  its  increased  fertility.  This  arises 
popdadoa^  evidently  from  the  want  of  fuel,  which  in  a  northern  cli* 
znate  is  one  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life,  ana 
without  which,  valuable  manufactures,  and  a  crowded 
population,  cannot  possibly  be  introduced.  There  is* 
only  one  possible  mode  of  remedying  this  defect,  that  of 
opening  a  communication  with  the  sea-coast  by  a  canal,* 
of  such  a  cheap  structure,  and  small  dimensions,  as  might 
enable  it  to  be  formed  and  maintained  without  the  neces*- 
sity  of  imposing  heavy  tolls :  or,  perhaps,  the  same  ob- 
ject might  be  accomplished,  as  already  suggested,  by  a 
tvagon-way  along  the  Tweed,  with  such  cross  ways  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  as  the  adjacent  proprietors  might  account^ 
it  for  their  advantage  to  construct.  The  improvement  of 
the  roads  is  doing  much  for  this  county ;  but  a  distant  land* 
carriage  must  at  all  times  operate  as  a  heavy  burden  upoi» 
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fleprofits  of  iadastry ;   and  unless  one  or  oAer  of  Aeppp*^"**^ 
meuiifes  here  suggested  shall  be  carried  into  efiecti  tbe 
price  of  grain,  in  a  great  part  of  Berwickshire,  most  con- 
tiane  somewhat  cheaper  dian  in  most  other  districts  in 
Scotland. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  RemariuoQ 
a  remark  suggests  itself  which  may,  without  improprie-]^^^ 
tj,  be  bete  introduced.    The  British  country  gentlemen 
are  continudy  soliciting  the  legislature  to  impose  restric;^ 
lions  apon  the  importation  of  grain,  and  to  offer  bountiea 
for  its  exportation,  with  a  view  to  encourage  agriculture^ 
aad,  by  increasing  the  profits  attending  upon  it,  to  increase 
the  rental  of  their  own  estates.     But  by  reflecting  some* 
whait  a^ore  attentivdy  upon  the  subject,  they  would  per* 
oeive  that  this  policy  is  extremely  short-sighted,  and  per* 
aicioiis  to  their  own  interests.  By  raising  the  price  of  grain 
ia  any  country,  the  progress  of  its  population  and  manu- 
bcturaa  is  necessarily  retarded ;  towns  and  villages  are 
prevented  from  growing  up  and  arts  and  riches  increased* 
But  towns  and  villages,  filled  with  a  crowded  population, 
£orm  the  only  markets  for  the  products  of  agriculture ; 
and  by  increasing  the  demand  for  these  products,  they 
form  the  only  sure  means  of  augmenting  the  value  of 
land.     Grain  is  the  food  of  the  common  people  ;    and 
where  it  is  not  found  cheap,  they  cannot  exist  or  labour 
in  the  service  of  enterprising  manufacturers  at  a  cheap 
rate.     But  grain  is  only  one  of  the  productions  of  land, 
and  the  least  valuable  of  its  products.     It  is  that  share  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  is  given  to  the  common  peo- 
pk,  and  which  most  tends  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the 
land.    The  more  valuable  fruits  of  the  soil,  the  rearing  of 
which  tends  to  its  ameliorati(m,  and  which  it  is  the  interest 
sf  proprietors  to  encourage,  consist  of  the  bodies  of  cat* 
fle,  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  and  of  hay  for  draught 
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Ptopqlatioti.or  carriage  horses,  emplojred  in  the  service  of  the  busy  or 
of  the  rich  and  luxurious.  These  last  productions  caimol  be 
imported  from  a  distance,  but  must  in  some  measure  be 
reared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  thej  are 
to  be  consumed.     In  a  district,  therefore,  in  which  there 
are  no  great  towns  nor  manufactures,  land  can  never  at- 
tain to  its  highest  value,  because  there  will  be  little  de» 
mand  for  the  most  ameliorating  mode  of  culture,  or  the 
most  profitable  productions  of  the  soiL    There  will  be 
few  rich  pastures,  and  little  demand  for  fresh  butcher's 
meat,  for  haj,  for  the  products  of  the  garden  or  the  daiij ; 
nor  will  the  land  be  enriched  bj  manure  obtained  with, 
ease  from  neighbouring  cities.     Hence  the  soil  will  be 
chieflj  employed,  and  in  danger  of  being  exhausted,  ia 
rearing  grain,  because  grain  is  capable  of  being  coDvqred 
to  any  distance,  and  of  being  preserved  for  a  great  lengtb 
of  time.    If  the  land  be  at  all  employed  in  feeding  cattle^ 
it  is  only  because  large  towns,  though  not  very  near,  «e 
nevertheless  within  reach,  as  Edinburgh  is  within  reach  of 
Berwickshire,  ^rom  all  this  it  follows,  that  if  the  propne- 
tors  of  any  district  or  country  wish  to  increase  greatly  the 
value  of  their  lands,  it  becomes  evidently  their  interest  to 
adopt  the  two  following  measures.     Ist,  To  provide  such 
roads,  canals,  and  wagon-ways,  as  may  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction, at  a  cheap  rate,  of  every  necessary  of  lift,  and 
the  exportation  of  all  the   productions,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  belonging  to  the  territory.     And,  2dfy,  It 
becomes  their  interest  to  allow,  and  even  to  promote,  a 
free  importation  of  grain,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
that  conmiodity  cheap  and  abundant.     It  is  the  food  of 
the  poor,  and  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  manufiic* 
tures  and  population ;  and  as  it  is  the  least  valuable  and 
most  exhaiisting  product  of  the  land,  it  is  precisely  that 
part  of  its  fruits  which  they  ought  to  encourage  strtnigm 
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^  iearand  produce.    Previous  to  the  increase  of  popu*  yopnhriwh 
'^tioiiy  the  Cttltivaf6rs  of  the  district  will  not  be  injured  by 
'^Importation,  because  nobodj  can  sell  cheaper  than  them- 
^^ves ;  and  even  if  this  should  be  done  in  a  slight  degree, 
^bcj  will  receive  an  ample  recompence  in  the  augmented 
^%Iue  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  the  soil.     Haj,  turnips^ 
^tnw,  and  everj  sort  of  food  for  cattle,  will  rise  in  price. 
Soap-boilers,  candle-makers,  brewers,  and  butchers,  to- 
gether with  a  high  demand  for  milk  and  butter,  will  ren- 
der every  thing  connected  with  the  land  valuable.     The 
example  qf  a  neighbouring  state  ought  long  ere  now  to 
have  instructed  the  proprietors  of  land  and  the  legislature 
of  Britain  upon  this  subject.    In  Holland,  the  free  impor- 
tation  of  grain  was  at  all  times  not  only  tolerated,  but 
encouraged  in  the  most  ample  manner ;  yet  there  never 
lezisted  a  complaint  or  a  surmise  that  the  value  of  land  in 
Holland,  or  its  rent,  was  diminished  by  this  policy.    And 
it  will  be  found  on  examining  all  Europe,  that  not  only  in 
nations,  but  in  every  province  of  the  same  nation,  land 
is  valuable  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
grain  is  imported.    In  the  whole  of  the  British  island,  the 
land  is  always  most  valuable  where  no  grain  is  exported, 
and  where  means  are   adopted,  by  canals  and  roads,  to 
procure  it  for  the  people  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  that  is,  in  the 
vicinity  of  cities  or  manufacturing  towns  and  sea-ports. 
In  other  words,  the  western  parts  of  the  island  have  in 
many  quarters  been  rendered  wealthy,  and  their  rental 
raised,  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in  a  degree  to  which, 
on  a  better  soil,  the  jjroprictors  of  land  vainly  aspire  in 
this  and  other  eastern  districts  by  means  of  bounties  and 
monopolies. 

The  proposals  for  artificially  augmenting  the  price  of 
grain  by  legislaiivc  interposition,  have  usually  been  at- 
tempted to  be  justified  by  the  example  of  the  prohibition? 
Vol.  IL  D 
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Papubtion.and  taxations  Imposed  upon  foreign  manufactures  wbeiL 
imported  into  this  country :  but  the  cases  are  widely  dif<» 
ferent.  Few  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  are  neoes«-' 
sarj  to  our  subsistence.  Unless  our  own  people  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  in  some  form  or  other  by  the  possessors 
of  land^  it  Is  evident  that  they  cannot  exist ;  because  the 
fruits  of  the  soil  will  not  be  obtained  by  them,  or  distri- 
buted among  them.  In  a  question,  whether  a  nation  shall 
employ  its  own  manufacturers  and  'artists,  though  thejr 
may  happen  for  the  time  to  be  a  little  more  awkward,  or 
the  manufacturers  and  artists  of  a  foreign  state  ?  there  can 
exist  no  difficulty.  By  employing  our  own  manufacturers, 
we  perhaps  for  a  time  obtain  more  clumsy  hats  or  shoes, 
or  saddles,  knives,  and  spurs ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
produce  of  the  soil  is  distributed  among  the  people  of  our 
own  country.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  not  essentially 
injured,  and,  gradually,  by  the  encouragement  they  re- 
ceive, our  manufacturers  and  artists  improve.  They  com- 
pete with  foreigners,  and  turn  the  scale  upon  them  ;  and 
ultimately,  by  the  riches  they  produce,  and  the  augment- 
ed wealth  which  they  introduce  Into  the  country,  th^y  re- 
pay with  usury  to  the  landholders  the  encouragement  they 
originally  received— an  encouragement  which  cost  the 
landholders  nothing,  and  which  is  at  length  rewarded  by 
the  growing  wealth  and  aggrandisement  of  their  country, 
of  which  they  always  enjoy  a  principal  share.  In  specu- 
lations of  this  kind  concerning  the  policy  of  nations,  we 
may  no  doubt  be  misled  by  too  extensive  views  3  but  as 
man  has  been  directed  to  **  go  to  the  ant,  to  consider  her 
ways,  and  be  wise ;"  so  nations  might  derive  instruction  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  affairs  by  attending  to  the  manner 
in  which  private  persons,  possessed  of  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  conduct  their  ordinary  transactions 
in  the  humbler  walks  of  life.     When  such  a  person  has  a 

3 


KM))  A  brother^  ot  anj  near  kinsman,  who  has  been  bred  j^jpp^^tlott. 

to  an  ordinaiy  trade  or  employment^  snch  as  a  mechanic 

or  a  riiop^keeper  of  anj  description,  he  never  fails  to  em» 

ploj  his  o^m  relation^  for  a  time  at  leasty  to  the  ejtclusion 

afall  others;  and  this  even  although  his  workmanship 

er  his  wares  shoold  not  be  found  to  be  of  the  first-rate 

qoali^ ;  accounting  it  sufficient  that  he  himself  ^uftrs  no 

great  or  substantial  loss  by  his  proceedings.     Everj  nuui 

•f  seme  accounts  this  conduct  rational  and  justifiable.  The 

result  t>f  it  is,  that  joung  persons,  receiving  tolerable  coun*» 

tenance  and  support  in  the  commencement  of  life,  are  en^i* 

conraged  to  proceed  widi  spirit,  and  obtain  leisure  for  im«i 

proveaoent^  till  «t  last  the  j  become  independent  of  all  pri* 

rate  assistance^  and  are  enabled  to  rel j  for  employment 

upon  the  public  at  large,  and  upon  the  selfish  passions  of 

men,  who  go  where  they  can  find  the  best  workmanship 

er  the  cheapest  bargain.     A  nation  consists  of  a  multi* 

tode  of  families ;  and  there  can  be  no  impropriety^  in  their 

doing  collectively  what  each  individual  does  in  his  private 

affairs,  with  his  own  approbation,  and  the  approbation  of 

the  whole  community.     The  art  of  encouraging  agricul<* 

tare  is  evidently  very  different  from  this.     Its  produce 

tions  are  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  and  are  always 

in  sufficient  demand  wherever  human  beings  exist.     That 

art,  therefore,  can  only  be  encouraged  in  one  of  two  ways : 

the  first  and  the  best  consists  of  bringing  to  a  district  a 

numerous  and  industrious,  and  consequently  a  wealthy^ 

people  $  and  the  second  consists,  in  default  of  this,  of  open« 

ing  a  cheap  communica^on  with  those  countries  in  which 

an  abundant  population  exists* 

It  might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
Work  to  pursue  such  a  speculation  farther*  It  is  suffix, 
cient  to  have  concisely  shewn,  that  a  free  importation  of 
gain  is  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  the  interests 
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Popolition,  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  who  arc  usually  verjliostile  to 
the  measure ;  and  that  to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  may  be  prudent  policy,  though  to  impose 
prohibitions  on  the  importation  of  grain  must  always  tend 
to  diminish  the  population  of  our  country,  and  consequent- 
fy  the  value  of  its  territory.     It  may  be  farther  remark- 
ed, that  the  doctrine  now  stated  strictly  corresponds  with 
the  interests  of  the  British  empire,  extended,  as  it  is,  into 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  Of  that  empire  our  Eu- 
ropean islands  form  <»ily  a  capital  or  metropolis,  in  which 
an  active  and  well-educated  population  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented by  every  possible  means,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  maintain  a  preponderance  over  all  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces, and  a  military  strength  in  some  measure  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  the  great  states  of  the  adjoining 
continent.     It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  these  re- 
marks were  suggested  by  the  conversation  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful agriculturist,  who  cannot,  from  his  professional  ha- 
bits, be  considered  as  likely  to  have  fallen  into  prejudices, 
or  to  have  adopted  speculative  notions  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
OjggoL^      The  climate  of  this  county  is  very  far  from  being  all  of 
one  kind.     Excepting  when  affected  with  cold  east  winds 
and  fogs,  the  climate  is  mildest  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  coimty,  and  it  becomes  colder  in  pro- 
portion as  the  traveller  ascends  towards  the  west.  A  consi- 
derable difference  of  climate  also  necessarily  exists  be- 
tween the  elevated  lands  of  Lammermoor  and  tlie  low-ly- 
hig  territory  of  the  Merse  towards  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  diseases  naturally  incident  to  Lammermoor  are  rheu- 
matisms, and  other  complaints  usually  produced  by  a  cold 
and  exposed  situatidh  ;  whereas  in  the  Merse  agues  pre- 
Vaili  though  utterly  imknown  in  Lammermoor.    Jn  the 
lower  district  of  Berwickshire  agues  were  in  former  times 
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extreibeiy  oommon,  and  thej  sometimes  degenerated  into^opnlfttioa, 
continaed  fevers  of  a  dangerous  and  epidenlic  sort.     In  _r 

this  respecty  however,  the  effects  of  an  improved  agriculr. 
tare,  bj  draining  the  soil,  have  been  found  highly  bene- 
ficial in  improving*  the  saiubritj  of  the  climate. 

The  proportion  of  births^  marriages,  and  deaths,  will  be 
sufficientlj  understood  from  the  following  Table  of  these 
casualties  during  ten  years  in  Dunse,  which  is  situated  ia 
the  middle  of  the  county,  adjoining  both  to  the  Merse  and 
to  the  Lammermoor  hills. 

Yean.  Baptinns.  Marriages.  Deaths. 

1780 Q3  63  61 

1781 84  59  85 

1782 58  42  95 

1783 114  47  59 

1784 97  39  70 

1735 89  44  30 

1786 91  53  61 

1787 86  32  64 

1738 95  39  43 

1769 98  37  51 

In  1793,  there  were  alive  in  Dunse  twelve  persons  be- 
tween 80  and  90  years  of  age  ;  one  of  90,  who  support- 
ed his  family  by  his  labour  ;  and  another  of  97  enjoying 
perfect  health. 

The  price  of  labour  in  this  county  is  similar  to  that  inpHce  of  la- 
East  Lothian.  The  greatest  number  of  ploughmen  in  the^"* 
county  are  called  bindsy  who  have  families,  and  live  in 
houses  belonging  to  the  farm.  Their  wages  in  general 
may  be  reckoned,  ten  bolls  of  oats,  two  ditto  barley,  one 
boll  of  peas,  sheep  money  about  thirty  shillings,  a  cow's 
meat  through  the  year,  firing  led  home,  one  firlot  of  po- 
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PopuUtioQ,t8tocs  planted,  one  peck  of  lint-seed  sown,  harvest  meal| 
dunghil  fowls  allowed  to  be  kept  or  five  shillings* 

Shepherds^  in  general,  have  the  same  gains  as  the  hindi) 
with  this  variation,  that  thej  have  a  certain  Bumber  d 
sheep  in  place  of  sheep-money,  especially  in  Lammer" 
moor.  The  number  of  sheep  allowed  the  hinds  to  be 
grazed  'along  with  the  tenant's  flode  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  pasture. 

Hedgers  are  generally  employed  by  the  piece.  The 
prices  are  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work* 
Young  hedges  are  cleaned  at  from  three  to  five  shillingi 
per  hundred  rood ;  switched  at  the  same  rates  when  grown 
up;  ditches  scoured  at  from  twopence  to  sixpence  tlM 
rood ;  old  hedges  cut  from  a  farthing  to  twopence  half- 
penny ;  dead  hedges  neatly  set  at  twopence ;  paling  pat 
up,  when  the  wood  is  cut  and  split,  at  twopence  imd  three-i 
pence  per  rood. 

Unmarried  men  engaged  for  ploughmen  or  carters  have 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  a-year,  and  their  victuals  in  the 
house  \  or,  in  lieu  of  victuals,,  they  get  a  stone  of  meal 
and  eightpence  ^rr  weelc.  Day-labourers  have  one  shil« 
ling  a-day  ;  for  some  time  past  they  have  got  twopence 
and  threepence  more  on  account  of  the  labour  carrying  on 
in  repairing  high  roads  and  other  causes.  Hay-mowing  ii 
generally  by  the  piece,  from  one  shilling  and  threepence  to 
two  shillings  and  sixpence />^r  acre.  In  harvest,  the  rateof 
wages  to  good  reapers,  by  the  day,  is  from  one  shilling  to 
one  shilling  and  sixpence ;  or  from  twenty-one  shillings  t* 
twenty-six  sliillings  for  the  harvest.  A  woman-shearcTf 
through  the  harvest,  is  reckoned  equal  to  the  rent  of  a 
cottage  and  yard ;  wages  from  tenpence  to  one  shilling 
a-day,  or  twenty  shillings  for  the  harvest.  House-maids 
fpr  farm- work  from  three  to  four  pounds  a-year.  Wor 
nen,  bpys^  and  girls^  for  turnip-hoeing,  hay-making^ 
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weeding  cofn,  &c.  from  fourpence  to  dghtpence  a-day.  P<)pnlat>oa, 
Wrights  from  ooe  shilling  and  sixpence  to  two  shillings  <■  n  ^     ■» 
ft-daj.    Masons  the  same ;  in  winter  thej  have  fourpence 
a*&7  less.     Smiths  are  sometimes  paid  hj  the  job  and 
weight  of  iron  wrought ;  in  some  case3  they  are  paid  by 
the  horse,  plough,  &c.     Ten  shillings  for  shoeing  a  cart- 
horse, and  fifteen  shillings  for  a  chaise-hor^,  through  the 
'year,  is  conunon.     Some  farmers  have  a  smithy,  in  which 
trery  thing  is  their  own  :  they  engage  a  smith  a  day  or 
two  in  the  week  to  work  up  such  work  as  may  be  wait- 
ing Aem.     Where  the  operations  of  the  farm  are  steady, 
die  smith  in  some  cases  takes  the  whole  articles  per  in- 
tentmy,  and  upholds  them  at  an  agreed  price  by  the  year. 
The  wright  does  the  same.     This  is  reckoned  the  cheap- 
est way  of  being  served  by  these  two  useful^  though  to 
the  fucmers  very  expensive  mechanics. 

Within  these  twenty  years^  the  time  of  entering  to  andHoQnofl»» 
kaving  oflF  work  has  been  considerably  changed  among^^' 
the  £uin-servants.  Formerly  the  ploughs  were  yoked 
by  sun-rising  all  the  year  round.  In  sununer  the  plough-, 
man  got  a  rest  or  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Lately 
they  have  come  to  what  they  call  gentle  hours,  entering 
to  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  leaving  off  at  six  in 
the  evening,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. .If  they  do  not  get  an  hour's  rest  at  nine  o'clock  to 
breakfast,  they  must  have  two  to  dinner.  Day-labourers 
have  long  kept  those  hours  to  which  they  were  first  ac- 
customed from  being  employed  by  gentlemen,  and  being 
long  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  six  o'clock  bell  or  a 
mason's  rap.  Shearers  (reapers)  work}  in  harvest  frodi 
sun-rise  to  sun-set.  They  have  an  hour  for  rest  and 
breakfast,  and  the  same  at  dinner ;  and  some  still  keep  up 
the  old  custom  of  giving  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  rest  in 
the  forenooujt  and  the  same  vx  the  afternoon.    The  ca£t<» 
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PoraUtiooyery  near  the  middle  of  the  county  ^ncrallj  go  oflF  for  limn 
<      V    *  about-  twelve  at  night  during  the  sununer  months.     Thcj' 
are  often  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  out.    At  distance^ 
which  require  this^  the  horses  can  onlj  go  three  or  at 
most  four  times  a- week.     The  Tweed- side  farmers,  who 
can  send  to  Northumberland  for  lime  or  coals  twice  a-daj| 
have  greatly  the  advantage  in  this  respect^ 
fienrtntf.        The  farmers  here  possess  one  peculiar  advantage,  iui« 
^  'known  in  many  other  places,  in  their  manner  of  procu? 

ring  hinds  and  servants  of  every  description,  both  mt^ 
and  women.     There  are  certain  fixed  market-days  in  the 
towns  of  Dunse  and  Kelso,  which  are  well  known  to  both 
parties.     Tlierq  both  masters  and  servants  have  a  variety 
of  choice.     At  Kelsoy  the  two  hiring  market-days  are  im- 
mediately  preceding  the  terms  of  V/hitsunday  and  Mar- 
tinmas, and  the  next  market-day  immediately  after  those 
terms.     At  Dunse  the  same  custom  pf  hiring  servants 
prevails  i  but  the  days  are  different. 
Pork  much     In  this  county,  from  its  vicinity  to  England,  some  sir 
milarity  of  customs  prevails.     In  particular,  pork  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  labourers  of  the 
county,  almost  all  of  whom  endeavour  to  rear  one  or  two 
swine.     From  this,  the  custom  of  rearing  swine  has  in 
some  degree  introduced  itself  into  different  quarters  of 
Scotland.    Still,  however,  pork  is  by  no  means  a  favourite 
food  with  the  Scottish  common  people.     When  compa- 
red with  the  delicate  mutton  and  beef  of  their  native 
mountains,  it  appears  a  gross  and  tasteless  food ;  and  per- 
haps some  little  prejudice  still  exists  against  it,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  its  being  represented  as  .miclean  by  the  Mo- 
saical  law.      But  the  people  on  the   two  sides  of  the 
Tweed  are  still  very  distinguishable  by  their  dialect.  From) 
that  river,  southward  as  far  as  Yorkshire,  universally- 
all  persons  annex  a  guttural  sound  to  the  lotter  r  ,-  a  prac* 
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(ice  wliich  in  some  places  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mannci»^ 
Berwick  burrb.  The  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tweed  use  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  give  the  soft  or 
ixSaaij  sound  to  the  letter  r.  This  letter  is  in  general 
proQottnced  more  fuUj  and  distinctly  in  Scotland  than  ill 
Saglaod. 

In  consequence  of  the  fanners  of  the  countj  being  en« 
gaged  in  the  business  of  grazing  in  so  considerable  a  de« 
gree,  thej  are  thought  to  assume  somewhat  more  of  the 
ciiaracter  of  dealers  or  merc|iants  than  is  common  among 
fiuxncrs  in  othisr  districts.  It  is  the  general  nature  of  agri* 
culture  to  pro4uce  in  the  persons  engaged  in  it  an  uncom- 
iDonlj  liberal  and  communicative  spirit ;  because  none  of 
the  operaUon9  of  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  in  secret^ 
and  a  good  crop  reared  bj  a  neighbour  can  never  be  re« 
garded  as  affecting  the  general  state  of  the  market.  On 
the  contrarji^  as  the  success  of  a  trader  often  depends  on 
the  concealment  of  the  quarter  from  which  his  goods  are 
obtained,  or  upon  dexterity  in  making  bargains,  and  ta« 
king  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  his  neighbour,  by 
means  of  superior  capital,  a  greater  degree  of  taciturnity 
and  concealment  of  their  transactions  and  measures  usu<« 
ally  occurs  among  commercial  men.  Hence  it  has  been 
remarked,  that,  in  general,  in  consequence  of  their  deal- 
ings in  cattle,  the  tenants  in  this  county  are  not  com* 
municative  in  any  matter  relative  to  their  own  business  ; 
every  one  endeavours  to  be  as  silent  about  it  as  he  can ; 
and  in  a  cattle  market,  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  real 
price  of  a  beast  bought  or  sold,  unless  it  be  by  a  near 
neighbour  or  intimate  friend.  They  have  also  been  more 
unwilling  to  form  themselves  into  clubs  or  societies  for 
com^muni eating  information,  and  maintaining  a  general 
good  correspondence,  tlian  in  other  districts. 
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MMBcri.  Xhe  poor  arc  supported  in  this  county,  as  elsewhere,  bj 
The  poor,  collections  at  the  church-doors,  &c.  and  on  the  deficiency 
of  these,  by  assessments  on  the  proprietors  and  possessors 
of  lands  or  houses.  But  in  consequence,  in  all  probabi- 
Kty,  of  the  vicinity  to  England,  and  of  a  tendency  both 
among  rich  and  poor  to  imitate  the  institutions  and  man* 
ners  prevalent  there,  parochial  assessments  haw  existed 
in  this -county  to  a  more  considerable  amomit,  and  during' 
a  longer  period,  than  elsewhere.  The  poor  have  begun 
in  a  greater  degree  to  regard  parochial  aid  as  a  resource  to 
which  they  have  a  legal  right  to  betake  themselves,  and 
which  it  is  not  more  disgraceful  to  demand  than  it  is  to 
daim  any  other  right  or  privilege  which  the  law  renders 
eflFectual.  Hence  children  are  not  ashamed  to  see  their  pa* 
vents  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  support ;  nor  do  bro- 
thers and  sisters  account  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  each  other  from  being  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  such  relief.  We  have  derived  many 
blessings  from  our  connection  with  England ;  but  it  would 
be  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  if  we  should  degrade  the 
spirit  of  our  common  people  by  imitating  the  English  na» 
lioa  in  their  errors. 
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The  coontj  of  Roxburgh  receives  also  the  appellarion  p^p,^y^.^ 
of  Teviotdale  from  the  river  or  water  called  Teviot^  which 
runs  almost  its  whole  leogth.  The  county  is  about  40 
miles  long  from  south  to  north,  and  30  in  breadth  fix>m 
east  to  west.  The  centre  of  the  countj  is  in  north  lati« 
lude  55^  25^  and  in  9?  S'f  longitude  west  from  London. 
It  contains  738  square  miles,  or  472^320  square  acres 
English.  It  is  bounded  by  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland on  the  south,  bj  Northumberland  on  the  east,  by 
Berwickshire  on  the  north,  and  by  the  counties  of  Dum^ 
fries,  Selkirk,  and  Edinburgh  on  the  west. 

The  Scottish  counties  have  not  originally  been  divided  1,1.^^1.^ 
upon  any  rational  plan  of  conveniency  for  the  administnu^"'™'^ 
tion  of  justice^  or  for  assembling  the  principal  persons  of  a 
certain  district  to  administer  or  consult  about  their  com- 
mon concerns.  Accordingly  a  piece  of  territory  is  united 
to  this  county,  which  stretches  to  a  considerable  distance 
northward,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  Midlothian,  al- 
though this  territory  might  with  more  propriety  have 
formed  a  part  of  either  of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Sel- 
kirk or  Berwick.  In  other  respects,  this  county  occupies 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  southern  border  of  Scotland, 
and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  Sol- 
way  Frith  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  From  the  top  of  a 
hill  called  the  Wisp^  in  the  parish  of  Cavers,  may  be  seen 
both  the  east  and  west  seas ;  and  the  same  extensive  pros- 
^ct  may  be  obtained  from  one  or  two  other  hills  in  tho 
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F^  of  the  upper  district  of  the  county.     The  western  part  of  the 
country. 

<!■  ^  ■  >  county  IS  very  mountainous ;  and  in  the  greatest  part  of 
its  lengthy  its  southern  boundary  is  also  mountainous,  ad- 
joining to  the  great  ridge  called  the  Cheviot  biUs,  which, 
in  the  upper  or  western  part  of  Roxburghshire  stretch 
northward  into  Scotland.  Towards  the  western  extremity 
of  the  countjy  the  territory  begins  to  descend  to  the  SoU 
way  Frith  ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  considered  as  incli- 
ning towards  the  north-east— -the  Teviot,  and  all  the 
streams  which  flow  into  it,  proceeding  in  general  in  that 
direction  towards  the  Tweed.  The  external  appearance  of 
the  county  is  upon  the  whole  eictremely  beautiful^  contain^ 
ing  a  succession  of  hills  and  dales,  through  which  a  great 
number  of  small  rivers  take  their  course  along  deep  and 
winding  valleys.  Almost  all  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  fine 
smooth  sward,  productive  of  valuable  grasses  for  pasture. 
The  county  is  divided  into  four  districts.  The  most  west* 
erly  and  mountainous  part  of  the  county,  in  which  is  her^ 
included  the  centre  of  the  British  island,  is  called  the  dis-  • 
trict  of  Hawick  :  the  second  or  middle  district,  which  is 
farther  down  the  country  towards  the  east,  is  that  of  Jedi 
burgh  'y  the  third  and  lowest  district,  occupying  the  east« 
em  part  of  the  county  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed,  is  that 
of  Kelso ;  the  fourth  and  last  district  is  called  that  of  Mel- 
rose, and  is  formed  of  that  portion  of  the  county  which 
is  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  rest. 

MoQfitaint*  "^^^  most  remarkable  hills  in  the  county  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Murto,  which  is  858  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  Dunion,  1021  feet;  Eildon,  1330;  Ruberslaw^ 
1419  ;  Carterfell,  1602  ;  Wisp,  1830.  These  and  most 
other  hills  in  this  county  are,  as  already  mentioned,  part 
of  the  ridge  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cheviot^  so 
denominated  from  the  Cheviot  hill  in  Northumberland, 
and  which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  most  east. 
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crly  pomt  of  this  county.  They  are  chiefly  composed  df  Face  of  the 
whin-stone,  generaUy  of  that  kind  in  which  niuneroos  - 
Bodoles'  and  veins  of  agate  or  Scotch  pebbles  are  inter* 
spersed*  The  soil  with  which  a  great  part  of  them  is  co« 
Fered  consists  of  the  whin-stone  pulverised  by  the  action 
of  the  weather.  Fragments  of  the  agate,  not  being  easily 
ieoomposed  by  tne  united  action  of  air  and  water,  are 
Htmnd  intermixed  with  the  soil,  and  lying  in  the  beds  of 
some  of  the  rivers.  Hardly  a  mole-hill  is  cast  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cheviot  that  does  not  contain  some 
tf  them.  The  hills  are  in  general  of  a  conical  form  to- 
wards the  top  ;  and  to  those  attached  to  such  speculations 
give  considerable  countenance  to  the  volcanic  system, 
which  represents  the  surface  of  the  globe  as  having  suf- 
fered at  some  remote  and  unknown  period  the  most  dread- 
ful convulsions  from  the  action  of  the  element  of  fire. 

The  county  is  intersected,  as  already  mentioned,  by  a  Waten. 
great  multitude  of  streams  ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  the 
Teviot,  Jed,  Tweed,  Rule,  Kale,  Oznam,  Gala,  Slitrigg, 
Ale,  Caster,  Borthwick,  Ednam,  Bowmont,  Allan,  Leed- 
er.  Ettrick,  Hermitage,  and  Liddel.  The  two  last  are  dis- 
jcharged  into  the  Esk,  which  runs  into  the  Solway  Frith ; 
the  others  are  discharged  by  Tweed  into  the  sea  at  Ber- 
wick. The  term  river  is  seldom  applied  but  to  the  Te- 
viot, Jed,  and  Tweed,  None  of  them  are  navigable  ex- 
cept for  cobles  and  ferry-boats.  There  is  likewise  a  great 
number  of  bums  or  small  rivulets.  The  rivers  Tyne, 
Cocket,  and  some  other  English  rivers,  take  their  origin 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Roxburghshire. 

.  The  Teviot,  rising  in  .the  western  part  of  the  county,  inTcYitiv 
a  very  elevated  country,  descends  at  first  from  the  moim- 
tains  with  a  rapid  course,  but  afterwards  it  flows  in  gentle 
eurves  along  many  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  till  it  reach 
the  Tweed  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelso.     The  water  called 
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\  Witttfc  Kale  takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Oxnam  not  far  abiiv» 
Kde.  the  Hindhopes.  It  runs  meandering  in  almost  one  levd 
valley  between  hills  from  its  rise  through  part  of  the 
south-east  side  of  Oxnami  through  the  middle  of  Hounam 
and  Moorbattle  parishes,  till  it  enters  the  parish  of  Eck* 
£Mrd  a  little  above  Marlefield  house  ;  then  it  is  more  con- 
fined between  rising  banks,  and  runs  more  rapidly,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Teviot  a  little  below  Eckford  kirk.  The 
Kale  contains  a  fine  red  delicious  trout,  some  of  them  of  a 
laxge  size,  and  in  great  quantities.  The  banks  of  the  wa* 
ter  are  little  encumbered  with  wood ;  so  that  the  angler 
meets  with  no  annoyance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  diversion. 
Adjoining  to  the  Kale  is  a  rich  valley  of  1200  or  1500 
acres,  which  rises  only  a  few  inches  above  the  sur&oe  of 
the  water.  Hence  it  is  much  exposed  to  inundations,  and 
sometimes  the  greatest  part  of  this  spacious  and  fertile 
valley  has  been  seen  under  water. 
Jed.  The  Jed  has  its  source  in  the  north  side  of  the  Carter 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  Southdean,  about  the  distance  of  four- 
teen miles  from  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  It  abounds  with 
trouts,  particularly  with  a  species  of  small  red  trout  of  an 
excellent  flavour.  Li  the  parish  of  Castletown  there  are 
several  water  falls  on  the  river  Tweeden,  the  little  streams 
of  Dunlabyre,  Harden,  and  Sundhope ;  but  on  the  river 

Bbckburn,  Blackburn  such  scenes  are  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
^  variety.     Sometimes  the  river  shoots  over  a  perpendicu- 

lar  rock  in  one  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  forming  a  beau« 
tiful  cascade  ;  at  other  times  it  is  darted  over  tremendous 
precipices,  and  rages  furiously  among  the  huge  masses  of 
the  rock  below.  In  this  wild  valley.  Nature  appears  in  a 
variety  of  aspects.  The  principal  falls  of  the  stream  are 
the  following  heights :  One  is  27  feet  perpendicular  in 
height ;  another,  31t  $  the  breadth  of  the  rock  over  whidi 
it  fajh,  36  i  a  third  is  S7|>  in  height  and  20  feet  wide. 


Upm  the  same  water  is  seen  a  very  singrular  curiosity,  Vfitau  ^ 
Veing  a  natural  bridge  of  stone.  It  stretches  across  the 
stream^  and  joins  the  hills  on  each  side.  It  is  55  feet  long, 
10  &et  wide,  and  the  thickness  of  the  arch  is  two  feet  four 
ioches  of  solid  stone.  It  is  not  composed  of  one  entire 
locky  but  has  the  appearance  of  manj  stones  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square  set  neatlj  together.  The  bridge  slopes 
s  little  downwards,  and  the  water  rushes  under  the  arch 
thsough  an  opening  of  31  feet. 

It  is  to  be  obsenred,  however,  that  the  district  denomi-xjadciMB^ 
sated  the  parish  of  Castletown,  in  which  these  streams  are 
incloded,  is  also  more  frequentlj  denominated  Liddesdale, 
from  the  river  Liddel,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  direc- 
tioQ  from  east  to  west.     In  the  ancient  histories  and  ac-* 
counts  of  Scotland,  it  is  often  called  the  countj  of  Liddes- 
dale ;  and  in  old  writings  it  is  denominated  the  lordship 
of  Liddesdale.     The  banks  of  this  river  and  of  the  small- 
er streams  are  generallj  covered  with  natural  woods  or 
young  plantetions  in  a  thriving  state.     The  windings  of 
the  river,  amidst  fertile  flat  land  often  fringed  with  wood, 
exhibit  many  picturesque  scenes.     It  may  be  remarked, 
that  in  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  in  difierent  quarters, 
the  liddel,  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Tyne,  all  take  their 
rise.     The  Hermitage  rises  in  a  country  formed  by  high  Hermitif^ 
and  steep  mountains,  and  proceeds  along  a  valley  of  ten 
miles  in  length.     The  stream,  generally  fringed  by  natu- 
ral wood,  exhibits  the  pastoral  life  in  perfection.    It  after- 
wards flows  into  the  Liddel.     This  last  river,  together 
with  the  Tyne,  which  runs  to  Newcastle,  take  their  rise 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  bog  surrounded  by  mountains. 
This  place  is  very  properly  named  Dead  water,  because 
for  a  considerable  space  neither  of  them  can  be  traced  as 
a  running  stream.     The  Tyne  winds  slowly  to  the  east 
between  the  bleak  mountains  and  the  dreary  wastes  of 
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Wtten.  Northumberland  by  Kccldcr  castle;  The  Liddel  n«l§ 
UUcL  due  west  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  runs  due. south.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  high,  cold,  and  moist, 
and  lies  under  the  thick  and  afolitary  gloom  of  continual 
fogs.  For  ten  miles  down  the  river,  its  banks  are  entirely 
naked  ;  the  hills  on  each  side  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
grass.  At  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hermitage 
the  banks  are  covered  with  trees.  On  the  north  side  thef 
thriving  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  on  the 
south  the  plantations  and  woods  of  Mr  Elliott  of  White-* 
haugh,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  form  a  landscape 
highly  beautiful.  Here  the  valley  widens  considerably^ 
and  improvements  are  everywhere  seen.  Dr  Armstrongs 
in  his  poem  upon  Healthy  celebrates  this  river  in  the  foI« 
lowing  terms : 


-Such  the  stream, 


On  wImmc  Arcadian  banks  I  first  drew  air. 

Liddel,  till  now,  except  in  Doric  lays, 

Ton'd  to  her  murmurs  by  her  love-<iick  swains. 

Unknown  in  son^ ;  though  not  a  purer  stream. 

Through  meads  more  flow'ry,  more  romantic  groves, 

Rolls  towards  the  western  main.    Ha:l,  sacred  flood  ! 

May  stlU  thy  hospiuble  swains  be  blest 

In  rural  innocence  ;  thy  mountains  6till 

Teem  with  the  fleecy  race ;  thy  tuneful  woods 

For  ever  flourish ;  and  thy  vales  look  gay 

With  painted  meadows  and  the  golden  grain.  Book  Ilf. 

Borthwick  ^^  ^^^  parish  of  Robertown,  which  is  on  the  borders  of 
ind  Ale.  ])\mifriesshirey  and  is  partly  included  in  Selkirkshire,  the 
waters  Borthwick  and  Ale  take  their  rise.  The  water  of 
Borthwick,  running  to  the  east  from  the  high  grounds 
where  the  shires  of  Selkirk  and  Dumfries  meet,  divides 
the  parish  into  two  parts  nearly  equal.  The  water  Ale, 
flowing  from  a  beautiful  circular  lake  of  nearly  two  miles 
in  circumference,  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  tlie  parish, 
holds,  while  in  it,  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Borth- 
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wkk,  frotik  which  it  is  about  two  miles  distiUit^  Beside^  Wnetti^ 
Akmuir  loch  there  are  several  smaller  lakes,  in  which 
there  ?s  abundance  of  fine  perch  and  pike ;  and  in  one  there 
iito  be  found  an  excellent  red  trout,  much  resembling 
dnt  of  Lochleven.  The  waters  Borthwick  and  AIe» 
ingmented  in  their  course  bj  a  great  number  of  ri\adets^ 
abound  with  trout  s  of  the  best  quality. 

Oxnam  water  has  its  source  about  two  miles  southward Oznak 
firom  the  parish  of  that  name,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
twelve  miles  falls  into  the  Teviot  below  Crailing.  In  ita 
course  it  £onns  many  beauuful  serpentine  windings.  In  the 
parish  of  Crailing,  on  its  banks,  there  is  a  quantity  of  tim« 
her  in  a  most  romantic  glen  or  valley,  through  which  the 
river  winds,  occasionally  touching  high  and  steep  rocks. 

It  may  in  general  be  remarked,  that  all  the  waters  of 
this  county  afford  beautiful  and  sequestered  scenery,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  irregular  nature  of  the  territory 
through  which  they  flow  (  end  these  scenes  may  be  con* 
tidered  in  some  measure  as  classic  ground.  Roxburgh-* 
shire  was  in  former  times  the  theatre  of  endless  hostility ) 
sometimes  vast  armies  struggling  in  it  for  independence 
or  for  conquest ;  and  at  other  times  the  border  chit-nains 
engaging  in  predatory  warfare,  or  attempting  to  distin- 
guish their  military  prowess  against  each  other  in  the  spi<.> 
rit  of  ancient  chivalry.  Many  of  their  adventures  have 
been  in  some  measure  immortalized  by  being  conjoined 
with  the  interesting  national  music  of  Scotland  in  the  form 
of  songs  and  ballads.  The  ancient  activity  of  this  district 
has  f^  passed  away,  though  it  has  assumed  a  new  direc- 
tion, and  is  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  riches,  chiefly  by  means 
of  agricultural  improvements. 

An  agricultural  division  of  the  county  may  be  madeAgricuI* 
into  land  under  tillage  and  under  pasture ;  although  a^^^ 
great  part  of  the  latter  might  be  reduced  to  arable  land. 

Vol  II.  E 
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The  soils  under  tillage  are  commonlj  arranged  into  tW9 
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I.  kinds ;  namelj,  light  and  clayey.  The  former  b  called  /sr- 


jixMi  ^  or  green  ssU;  and  the  latter,  white  /oi/^  because  it  is  best 
"^^  adapted  for  growing  oats,  wheat,  and  other  white  grains- 
A  large  tract  of  this  white  land  runs  across  the  county,  and 
includes  the  parishes  of  Bowden,  Lilliesleaf,  St  Boswell's, 
Ancrum,.  and  Minto ;  though  detached  pieces  of  it  are  £re* 
quently  met  with  in  almost  all  the  other  parishes.  It  is  in 
general  incumbent  on  a  hard  tiU,  through  whidi  water 
Natut  of  cannot  easily  penetrate.  This  expression  till,  which  is  in 
universal  use  among  farmers,  seems  to  be  a  vague  term,, 
implying  very  various  mixtures  of  mineral  substances* 
placed  under  the  fertile  mould  which  covers  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  from  which  crops  are  produced.  What  is 
so  called  in  Roxburghshire,  seems  in  general  to  consist  of 
a  hard  clay  intermixed  with  stones  like  coarse  gravel.  la 
general,  the  term  is  meant  to  express  a  hard  clay  of  any 
sort,  which  in  a  very  slight  degree  admits  the  passage  of 
water,  and  is  impenetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants,  partly 
from  its  texture,  but  chiefly  because  they  find  within  it» 
substance  no  food  for  their  nourishment,  and  even  some- 
times appear  to  encounter  something  hostile  to  their 
growth.  Sometimes  the  term  denotes  a  sort  of  hard  clay 
«  which  readily  splits  into  thin  plates  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. This  is  called  by  mineralogists  schistus^  hla%ej  or 
hlae.  When  exposed  to  the  weather,  this  sort  falls  down 
into  soft  clay  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  bound  together  by 
sulphur,  which  is  extremely  hostile  to  vegetation^  but 
which  is  altered  in  its  nature  by  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  kinds  of  till  may  in  time  becc^nvert- 
ed,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  by  mixture  with  lime  and 
manure,,  into  a  fertile  soil  ^  but  length  of  time  aiid  repeat- 
ed exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  essentially  necessary  ta 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  object— .a  circum* 
stance  which  induces  farmers  who  have  short  leases  to  bei 
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terjr  eirefiil  not  to  bring  to  the  surface  a  substanbe  which  Ag'*^ 
tt  first,  and  before  it  has  been  ameliorated  bj  human  in-*  <—  ■  ^  ^  ^ 
ioMtrjf  is  so  hostile  to  vegetation. 

Of  the  day  or  white  lands,  as  thej  have  been  call* 
ed,  the  harvest  is  two  or  three  weeks  later  than  on  ligh 
lands,  although  the  claj  is  not  so  stiff  and  obdurate  as 
in  many  places  of  Scotland.  The  colour  of  the  spil^ 
when  turned  up,  evidentljr  demonstrates  that  it  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  in  its  composition,  said  to  be 
from  about  two  to  six  per  cent.  Accordingly,  such  land, 
when  it  has  been  ploughed,  is  very  high  coloured.  The 
Vam  fallow  properly  signifies  pale  red  or  pale  yellow ; 
and  lands  under  summer  fallow  in  this  county  corre- 
spond correctly  with  this  description,  or  rather  with  tho 
common  Scottish  appellation  of  red  land.  The  light 
land  or  turnip  soil,  which  upon  the  whole  is  more  pre-* 
valent  than  the  other,  partakes  also  in  many  places  of 
the  same  red  colour.  Under  this  division  are  included 
all  the  rich  mould  and  light  loam,  of  which  chiefly  an 
extensive  tract  runs  from  above  Jedburgh  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  ciunty  below  Kelso.  This  indeed  is  the 
principal  soil  of  Teviotdalc,  properly  so  called,  or  the 
lands  circumjacent  to  the  river  Teviot.  In  the  turnip 
soil  is  included  several  thousand  acres  of  very  valuable 
territory  adjoining  to  the  different  waters  of  the  county,  AVuviaJ 
which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  depositation  from^"*^ 
these  waters,  and  which  is  still  liable  to  be  flooded  by 
their  inundations.  In  all  parts  of  the  globe,  territory  of 
this  sort  is  accounted  extremely  vuluable  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  soil  deposited  by  rivers  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  is  found  here.  The  lands  adjoining  to  the  Nile, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Mississippi,  or,  in  our  own  country, 
td  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  are  of  a  stiff  and  close  texture  ; 
a  circumstance  which  has  given  them  the  appellation  of 
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.Ap^«^  day  soils.  They  have  been  originally  formed  by  the  d€* 
!■■  «y  '  positation  of  the  lightest  and  the  finest  particles  whicb' 
have  been  brought  down  by  the  adjoining  rivers  from  the 
high  country  near  their  remote  sources.  These  fine  par- 
ticles form,  when  they  subside,  a  fat  unctuous  earth,  which 
is  extremely  rich>  and  is  capable  of  produoing  under  a  fa-* 
vourable  climate  heavy  crops  of  the  finest  grain.  In  this 
county,  however,  the  soil  deposited  by  the  rivers  is  of  a 
different  character.  In  consequence  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  shortness  of  the  current  of  the  ri* 
vers,  the  particles  deposited  upon  their  flat  banks  are  of  a 
heavier  nature  than  those  which  form  the  Delta  soil  of 
Egypt,  or  what  is  called  carse  land  in  Scotland.  It  ccm- 
tains  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  other  insoluble  sub- 
stances,  which  give  to  the  soil  a  porous  texture ;  thereby 
rendering  it  well  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry,  which 
at  present  is  the  favourite  ^  mode  of  cultivating  all  light 
soils*  The  flat  lands  exposed  to  inundation  are  distin- 
guished in  this  county  by  a  provincial  appellation,  that  of 
annay  lands.  Instead  of  being  considered  and  called  a  tur- 
nip soil,  they  might  with  more  propriety  be  denominated 
a  parsnip  or  carrot  soil,  as  being  well  adapted  for  produ- 
'  cing  these  more  valuable  roots ;  the  former  of  which  in 
particular  is  remarkable  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  for  producing  the  best  beef,  butter,  and  milk,  in 
the  world ;  and  the  latter  is  now  justly  valued  on  account 
of  its  utility  in  feeding  horses. 
Pattore  Lands  under  pasture  are  commonly  distinguished  into 
"°^  sweet,  sour,  and  healthy ;  names  given  them  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  its  grasses,  and  other  circumstances  favour- 
able or  not  favourable  for  sheep.  They  are  of  a  light, 
and  mostly  a  dry  soil,  bearing  a  sward  productive  of  ex- 
cellent grasses  for  feeding  sheep.  Much  of  them  were 
anciently  under  wood  and  heath*    The  existence  of  the 
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wood  is  indicated  bj  roots  of  trees  jet  remaining  in  the  AgrScvt* 
ground  ;  the  heath  keeps  its  hold  on  the  tops  of  some  of       ^     ,,» 
the  border  hills  $  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  destroyed 
bj  sheep.    Firm  bent  grass  grows  in  some  places  in  great 
Inxoriancj.      Several  thousand  acres,  especiallj  where 
the  soil  is  wettish,  are  matted  over  with  it  so  closely  that 
hardly  any  other  kind  of  grass  can  make  its  appearance. 
This  plant,  in  some  places  of  Scotland,  is  profitably  used 
ss  a  fodder  for  cattle ;  and  when  well  made,  brings  a  price 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  hay«     Were  proper  care  tsdcen  of 
it  in  those  places  where  it  grows  with  luxuriancy^  few 
kinds  of  crops  would  bring  the  proprietors  better  returns; 
but  thirtj  or  forty  acres  of  this  grass  in  an  extensive 
iheep-walk  are  not  considered  as  an  object  worthy  of  at- 
tentioOy  and  are  therefore  overlooked.     The  plant,  when 
green,  is  not  much  relished  by  sheep  ;  but  when  wither- 
cdy  affords  them  a  scanty  subsistence  in  time  of  a  storm 
wheo  the  snow  lies  long  on  the  ground.     In  this  respect 
it  is  not  altogether  useless.     The  soil  upon  the  hills  is 
generally  dry  and  sharp  ;  but  some  of  the  high  moors  and 
the  declivities  near  rivers  are  wet  and  marshy.     Some  of 
the  higher  grounds  are  of  a  porous  mossy  soil  that  rea- 
dily absorbs  moisture,  and  when  wet  becomes  like  soft 
mortar  ;  but  is  extremely  loose  and  incoherent  when  dry. 
This  is  the  most  unimprovable  soil  in  the  county,  and 
should  never  be  opened  by  any  means. 

Mudi  of  the  dry  sharp  soil  is  composed  of  coarse  gra« 
Telly  sand,  or  of  decayed  whm-stone,  chiefly  from  the 
rock  on  which  the  soil  is  incumbent.  Some  of  it  is  so 
fiill  of  small  fragments  of  whin-stoae^  that  the  surface 
when  opened  for  cropping  is  almost  wholly  covered  with 
^em.  These  stones  have  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  worn 
by  the  running  of  water.  After  being  ploughed,  the 
tshple  surface  of  some  of  the  fields  on  th^  high  grounds 
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Agricnl-  appears  to  be  composed  of  loose  stones  lying  almost  in 
contact  with  each  other.     Some  industrious  farmets,  both 
here  and  in  Galloway,  where  such  soil  abounds,  ^re  said 
to  have  collected  and  removed  the  stones  from  a  few  of 
their  fields,  with  a  view  to  their  improvement ;  and  the 
result  is  said' to  have  been,  that  the  succeeding  crops  were 
wholly  blighted  in  the  tender  blade,  and  never  came  to 
maturity.     The  stones  upon  the  surface  were  supposed  to 
have  prevented  the  exhalation  of  t^e  moisture  from  the 
shallow  and  extremelj  poroi^s  and  open  soil  which  they 
covered  ;  and  thcj  w/e^e  i^so  supposed  to  have  contribu. 
ted  to  foster  the  young  plants,  by  reflecting  powerfully  from 
their  smooth  surfaces  the  sun's  rays  in  every  direction 
around  them  y  but  when  they  were  removed,  the  soil  in  that 
bleak  climate  became  at  once  too  cold  and  too  dry  for  any 
purpose  of  agriculture.   The  farmers,  therefore,  who  had, 
with  so  much  toll  and  cost,  removed  the  stones  from  part  of 
their  lands,  could  think  of  no  better  remedy  than,  with  equal 
toil,  to  bring  them  all  back  again,  and  carefully  replace 
them  upon  their  fields,    Ic  is  added,  that  the  soil  immedi- 
ately resumed  its  wonted  fertility.  The  truth  of  this  anec- 
dote has  never  been  contested  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  long  been  current  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  both  previous 
to  its  publication  by  Lord  Kaimes  and  after  that  period, 
among  a  class  of  persons  who  are  very  unlikely  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  writings.     It  is  possible  that  the 
replacing  the  stones  was  the  best  remedy  for  the  want  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  which  its  cultivators  had  within  their 
reach  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  found  h  of 
more  importance  to  have  covered  the  surface  of  their  land 
with  a  substantia]  coat  of  clay  marl,  or  even  with  almost  any 
kind  of  earth  or  clay  obtained  from  the  bogs  and  swamps 
that  usually  abound  in  those  countries,  providing  only 
th^y  could  obtain  a  quantity  of  lime  to  add  to  it.     Jn  this 
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irty,  possesBiig  land  whose  bottom  was  vtrj  pemous  to  Agrieil- 
inoistiirey  they  might  iMve  obtained  a  soil  suited  to  eveij  \      ^     j 
purpose  of  agriculture ;  whereas  in  its  present  state^  it 
must  remain  for  ever,  if  not  altogether,  unfit  to  be  touched 
by  the  scythe,  yet  unsuitable  to  that  object* 

Considerable  tracts  of  land  in  this  county  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature.  A  strath  of  this  kind,  about  four  miles 
in  lengthy  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  extends  through 
a  part  of  Ancrum  and  Roxburgh  parishes.  It  is  chiefly 
of  a  mossy  or  light  gravelly  nature,  and  is  covered  with 
heath,  bent,  and  other  coarse  grasses.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  arable,  and  might  admit  of  several  inv- 
provements.  The  extensive  district  of  Liddesdale,  al- 
ready mentioned,  exhibits  many  places  in  a  state  of  na« 
lure.  A  cold  wet  soil,  an  unfavourable  climate,  and  ex- 
posed situation,  give  no  encouragement  for  attempting 
agricultural  improvements.  This  large  tract  is  wholly 
under  sheep-pasturage,  except  a  few  stripes  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hermitage  and  Liddel* 

The  most  ancient  agriculture  of  this  county  must  have  Ancient  m* 
been  very  different  from  the  present.     The  marks  of  the^ 
plough,  and  of  regular  ridges,  are  still  everywhere  to  be 
seen  upon  lofty  mountains,  where  no  grain  can  now  be  pro- 
duced, and  upon  a  soil  which  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  arable  land.   Of  this  singular 
fact  we  formerly  took  notice,  wlien  treating  of  other  eleva- 
ted districts.     The  cultivation  of  these  mountains  by  the 
plough  must  evidently  have  taken  place  at  a  time  when  the 
surface  of  the  country  was  in  a  very  different  state  from  that 
which  it  now  exhibits. — In  former  times,  but  of  a  later  date^ 
it  is  known  that  almost  all  the  lands  in  the  border  counties 
were  possessed  either  by  small  proprietors,  or  by  tenants  la 
what  is  called  runrigg  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  man  occupied  aRunrlgf. 
broad  surface  of  arable  or  other  land  ;  but  a  whole  neigh- 
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Agricttt-  bovtbood  occupied  the  shares  belonging  to  them  in  altemtto 
*■■■  ^  !■  ridges ;  so  that  every  man's  property  and  crop  was  mingled 
with  that  of  all  his  neighbours.  In  the  case  of  less  vmltu 
able  lands,  where  individuals  possessed  larger  portionsy  a 
mixture  of  property  was  s^ill  continued  under  the  appel* 
lation  of  rundale.  These  two  sorts  of  tenure  appear  to 
have  formerly  existed  in  a  less  or  gi;eatei:  degree  over  all 
Scotland,  but  seem  to  have  been  most  stricdy  adhered  to 
on  the  southern  bord^.  It  was  a  judicious  practice  ;  as 
in  barbarous  times  it  united  a  whole  neighbourhood  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  interest.  Their  whole  flocks  pas* 
lured  together,  and  their  whole  com  and  cattle  were  inter- 
mingled. Hence  the  instant  that  a«iy  part  of  their  terri-* 
tory  was  assailed  by  a  band  of  invaders,  whether  the  ad« 
herents  of  an  enemy  of  their  chief,  or  foreigners  from  the 
other  side  of  the  border,  every  individual  became  inte- 
rested instantly  to  fly  to  arms,  and  to  unite  with  the 
rest  of  the  neighbourhood  in  repelling  the  aggression,  or 
in  joining  the  pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
sheep  or  cattle  that  might  have  been  carried  off. 
iVt^grcM  of  After  England  and  Scotland  became  united  imder  one 
improve*  prj^ge,  and  the  wars  of  the  border  terminated,  the  mode 
of  holding  property  in  runrigg  or  rundale  ceased  to  pos- 
sess any  advantage,  and  was  found  extremely  inconve- 
nient,  giving  rise  to  constant  interferences  and  disputes 
between  farmers,  and  impeding  the  improvement  of  the 
soil.  Every  proprietor,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  obtain 
a  division  of  tl^  territory  in  such  a  way  as  to  extricate  his 
lands  from  any  mixture  with  those  of  his  neighbours,  and 
to  divide  tihcm  into  separate  and  distinct  farms.  As  Scots« 
men  have  little  attachment  to  ancient  customs  when  they 
seem  contradictory  to  their  interest,  this  beneficial  change 
was  speedily  and  very  generally  adopted.  Still,  however,  it 
was  lon^  b^ore  a^cultural  improvements  mad^  9^  consi/t 
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dnble  progress  in  this  country ;  more  especially  near  Agrical- 
the  borders,  the  ancient  state  of  the  country  appeared  long  ,  ^  mS 
to  infiaence  the  conduct  of  men.  During  the  feudal  times, 
tod  be&re  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  possession 
of  moveable  property  had  here  been  so  uncertain,  that 
every  man  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  mo- 
ment without  looking  far  into  futurity.  The  habits  of 
thinking  engendered  by  this  state  of  society  were  not  en« 
tiiely  banished  at  the  ihiddle  of  the  late  century.  Farm* 
en  had  indeed  obtained  leases  ;  but  they  still  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  taking  out  of  the  land  all  that  it  was 
capable  of  yielding,  and  never  thought  of  expending  mo- 
ney or  labour  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  a  state  of 
gradual  amelioration  or  of  permanent  fertility.  Their  infield 
lands  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  tillage  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  grain.  Their  outfield  lands  were  treated  in  the 
following  manner :  Cattle  were  folded  on  a  part  of  them, 
some  lime  was  perhaps  put  upon  another  part,  or  they  were 
£dlowed ;  and  after  this  prepartion,  a  succession  of  white 
crops,  especially  oats,  was  taken  from  them  till  they 
were  incapable  of  producing  any  thing.  Being  thus  com- 
pletely scourged  and  worn  out,  the  land  was  left  to  itself 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years.  Its  surface  for  the  first 
years  was  nearly  naked  ;  but  gradually  the  more  hardy 
weeds  sprung  up,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  turf, 
by  turning  down  which  a  new  succession  was  obtained  of 
miserable  crops.  By  this  management  the  only  food  for 
cattle  consisted  of  straw  or  chaff;  and  the  manure  produ- 
ced upon  the  farm  being  extremely  trifling,  even  the  in« 
field  which  received  it  all  exhibited  a  miserable  appear* 
ance.  We  are  apt  rashly  to  censure  the  farmers  of  former 
times  for  their  bad  management ;  but  it  ought  to  be  rem 
collected  that  they  had  seen  nothing  better,  and  that  ther 
acted  upon  what  were  iiccounted  established  n^mm^  of 
^denQ^« 
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^W^M*       While  the  agricalture  of  this  countyt  s&d  the  greater 
ii     y      r  part  of  Scptlaad,  was  in  the  state  we  have  now  described; 
while  the  cattle  were  fiew^  and  consequently  the  crops  o«. 
grain  cootemptibley  the  whole  face  of  this  county  and  of 
its  neighbourhood  was  speedily  altered,  in  consequence  of 
an  event  which  at  the  time  must  hare  appeared  of  little 
importance,  bat  which  produced  the  happiest  effects  to  the 
Improre-   general  agriculture  of  Scotland.     William  Dawson,  Esq. 
Mr  Diw-  then  a  very  young  man,  and  the  son  of  a  fiutner  of  Rox- 
^°*  burghshire,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was  sent 

by  his  relations  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  English  has« 
bandry.  He  resided  four  years  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  one  year  in  Essex,  labouring  with  his  own 
hands  under  respectable  fiarmers,  to  whose  care  he  had 
been  committed  in  consequence  of  recommendations  ob- 
tained from  Scotland  to  persons  of  rank,  under  whom  their 
ftrms  were  held.  He  returned  to  Roxburghshire  in  1753, 
and  immediately  introduced  the  practice  of  the  turnip 
husbandry,  which  he  sowed  in  drills.  He  was  the  first 
Scottish  farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  turnip 
into  the  open  field.  Previous  to  this  date,  Cockbum  of 
Ormieston,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  had  intro- 
duced them  in  East  Lothian,  and  about  the  same  period  they 
were  tried  by  Lord  Kaimes  in  Berwickshire ;  but  prac- 
tical farmers  paid  little  attention  to  the  enterprises  of  these 
or  other  gentlemen  who  attempted  to  introduce  novelties 
into  agriculture.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  calculate 
correctly  the  expence  attending  such  pretended  improve- 
ments, or  the  profit  derived  from  them.  The  farmers 
knew,  that  though  a  rich  man  might  throw  away  some 
money  in  forming  a  garden,  adorning  his  pleasure  ground. 
Off  introducing  a  new  crop  into  some  of  his  fields,  he  could 
fttfier  little  by  the  expence,  though  the  adventure  should 
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|rai?e  totally  unprofitable ;  but  they  wisely  considered  Agirinl- 
themaelves  as  in  a  very  different  situation.    They  had 
lentf  to  pay,  and  families  to  support,  by  the  produce  of 
their  industry ;  and  they  would  have  accounted  themselves 
guilty  of  unpardonable  rashness,  if  they  had  deserted  the 
plan  by  which  they  knew  these  objects  could  be  accom- 
plished^ for  the  sake  of  imitating  wealthy  men  in  their 
costly  experiments  and  projects.     But  when  Mr  Dawson, 
on  the  lands  of  which  he  became  tenant,  and  for  which  he 
paid  what  was  accounted  a  full  rent,  began  to  engage  in 
this  new  career,  the  matter  was  considered  in  a  different 
light.     He  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  rash  young  man, 
who  had  imported  a  set  of  foreign  notions,  which  in  all 
probability  would  speedily  bring  him  to  ruin ;  and  no 
practical  farmer  hesitated  to  predict  this  termination  to 
his  enterprises*     At  the  same  time  it  was  evident,  that  if 
be  should  succeed  in  his  operations,  his  neighbours  must 
speedily  change  their  sentiments.  Thus,  upon  the  success 
or  fidlure  of  this  gentleman  in  his  projects  as  a  farmer 
did  the  fate,  for  many  years  to  come,  of  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland  depend.     Had  he  been  unsuccessful,  his  conduct 
would  have  been  regarded  and  held  up  as  a  beacon  to 
warn  practical  farmers  in  this  country  against  imitating 
the  costly  enterprises  of  men  of  fortune  of  a  speculative 
cast  of  mind,  and  against  introducing  upon  our  soil  and 
climate  the  husbandry  of  a  different  country, 

Mr  Dawson,  possessing  the  intrepidity  natural  to  youth, 
and  assured  of  success  from  what  he  had  seen  in  England, 
disregarded  the  prophetic  suggestions  of  his  prudent  neigh- 
bours, and  proceeded  upon  the  rational  plan  of  bringing 
his  lands  into  excellent  condition.  This  was  accomplish- 
ed by  the  turnip  husbandry,  by  the  use  of  artificial  gras- 
ses, then  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
lime,  not  for  the  purpose  of  scourging  the  soil  by  succes« 
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Apktif  nip  without  dung;  5^i&,  Wheat  or  barley  with  grassei| 
t      ^      t  Otb,  Haj  or  pasture  one  jear. 

After  the  crop  of  haj  is  got  in,  the  ground  is  frequently 
pastured  in  harvest  or  until  ploughed.  The  above  me- 
thods  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  exhaust  the  lands.  It 
is  now  found  to  be  better,  on  most  of  lands  that  have  ftr 
some  time  been  thus  constantly  cropped,  to  let  them  lie 
in  grass  three  or  more  years  in  proportion  to  the  state  of 
the  ground ;  but  the  tenant  near  the  end  of  his  lease  thinks 
himself  justified  in  making  the  most  of  his  land  he  can. 
-     by  cropping  it,  to  reimburse  his  expences  of  lime,  &c« 

The  districts  that  are  of  a  stiff  clayey  nature  are  com« 
monly  land  under  the  following  rotation :  i^^,  Oats ;  2dp 
Summer  fallow ;  3d^  Wheat ;  4tb,  Peas ;  Sit^  Barley 
with  clover  and  rye  grass ;  Ctb^  Hay ;  lib.  Hay ;  Sib, 
Pasture  two  or  three  years.  It  is,  however,  believed  to 
be  better,  were  a  certain  portion  of  the  farm  to  lie  f<^ 
pasture  six  or  eight  years,  and  thus  to  go  round  in  rota- 
tion ;  but  this  method  is  hardly  practicable  by  a  tenant 
in  the  ordinary  duration  of  leases. 

One  quarter  of  this  county  has  long  been  celebrated 
cm  account  of  a  species  of  oats  which  have  been  in  high 
repute  in  Scotland  for  producing  early  crops.  The  grain 
BUinaly  is  denominated  the  Biaimly  oats.  They  are  so  called, 
••*••  because  from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  produ- 
ced at  Blainsly,  a  large  district  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
rose, lying  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county.  It 
belongs  to  feuars  who  hold  of  BaiUie  of  Jerviswood. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of  Blainsly  are  of  a  soft 
and  cold  clayey  nature,  and  of  a  darkish  colour.  Some 
places  are  light  and  spongy  on  a  reddish  or  yellowish  co- 
loured till,  but  such  as  permits  water  to  filtrate  slowly 
through  it.  Early  oats  grow  upon  both  of  these  soih* 
The  lands,  which  are  far  from  being  all  enclosed,  chieflj 
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lie  OQ  a  iiorth*east  exposure.   The  harvest  is  two  of  three   Agncol- 

urn* 
weeks  later  than  in  most  other  places  of  the  coirn^.  The 

commoii  rotation  on  the  lands  of  Blaiaslie  is,  isi,  Oats  ; 
Qdf  Turnip  ;  Sd,  Oats  ;  Aib,  Barlej,  with  grasses ;  5tbp 
Hay  i  Gtb,  Haj,  or  pasture  a  year  or  two. 

Formerly^  pease,  l^it  seldom  wheat,  made  the  second 
crop,  in  place  of  turnips.  A  considerable  quantity  of  limo 
is  laid  on  before  the  turnip  crop.    The  land,  when  left  in 
lea,  has  the  first  year  such  a  great  crop  of  natural  grass^ 
that  about  Lammas  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  in  grass 
for  three  or  four  years.     The  second  year's  grass  is  bet- 
ter than  the  first.     In  the  third  year,  however,  it  grows  a 
little  foggy.     In  the  fourth  year,  heath  begins  to  appear, 
and  soon  rises  to  a  fertile  crop.  Even  the  infield  land  will 
grow  heath  in  eight  or  ten  years  after  being  ploughed. 
.  The  native  oats  of  this  place  are  short  bodied ;  they 
%re  hard  and  compact  when  the  summer  and  harvest  have 
been  dry,  but  soft  when  they  have  been  wet.  These  oats, 
on  Blainsly  lands,  are  never  known  to  degenerate ;  al- 
though seed  from  every  other  place,  and  whatever  its 
shape  or  other  peculiarities  may  have  been,  is  changed,  in 
the  space  of  two  or  three  years,  into  the  true  Blainsly 
kind.     The  average  produce  at  Blainsly  is  about  six  to 
one ;  but  when  they  are  sown  on  a  rich  dry  soil,  it  is 
sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  for  one.     They  are  sold 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  boll  dearer  than  common  oats.  The 
greatest   objection  against  them  is,  that  they  are  apt  to 
shake.    For  this  various  reasons  are  assigned.    Some  sup- 
pose that  the  ears  at  the  top  ripen  considerably  sooner 
than  the  lower  ones  ;  and  are  therefore  more  ready  to.be 
shaken  off  before  the  com  can  be  cut  down.    Others  ima- 
gine that  the  husk  does  not  take  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  grain 
as  other  oats,  and  suffers  it  easily  to  fall  off.     It  is,  how- 
ever,  more  generally  believed  in  this  neighbourho9d^  that 
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Agrktil*  the  aptness  to  shake  is  chiefl j  owing  to  the  nature  of  tb« 
^1     ^    !!■  Stalky  straw,  or  culmus,  which  is  very  nervous  and  sCrongi 
and  so  elastic  that,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  it  rebounds 
with  great  force,  and  thereby  the  grains  of  com  are  sluu 
ken  off.     The  stalk  of  common  oats  is  not  so  stvcmg^  and, 
of  course,  yielding  more  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  is  indeed 
more  in  danger  of  being  lodged  ;  but  does  not  agitate  the 
head  so  as  to  make  the  ears  of  com  fall  offl     Owing  to 
the  nenrous  nature  of  the  stalk,  it  is  observed  ihat  the 
straw  lasts  longer  ia  thatch  than  the  straw  of  commoii 
oats. 
Abundant  cropa  of  wheat  are  reared  in  the  lower  and 
Barley  and  more  fertile  districts  of  the  county.     The  culture  of  bar* 
^compa-  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  much  attended  to  as  formerly  ;  and  the 

high  duties  upon  malt  are  unfavourable  to  any  prospect  of 
profit  being  derived  from  this  grain,  either  here  or  else- 
where in  Scotland,  unless  upon  the  most  light  and  fertile 
soUs.     It  seems  probable  that,  in  exposed  situations  in 
Scotland,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to  what  is  called  hear 
or  big,  in  preference  to  barley.     Our  ancestors  preferred 
bear  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  acted  wisely  in  this  re* 
spect.     An  acre  of  land  will  no  doubt  produce  a  less 
weighty  crop  of  bear  than  of  barley  ;  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  operates  as  a  temptation  to  the  use  of 
the  latter  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  is  a  hardy  grain, 
that  comes  to  perfection  in  our  climate,  which  barley  rarely 
does.     Hence,  in  ordinary  seasons,  Scottish  barley,  unless 
from  peculiar  districts,  has  never  been  accounted  equal  to 
that  of  England,  for  the  important  purpose  of  being  con. 
verted  into  malt ;  whereas  bear  ripens  perfectly  ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  most  skilful  brewers,  it  produces  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  ale  than  that  which  is  produced  from 
our  barley. 

The  culture  of  peas  and  beans  has  decreased  in  this 
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doiiitjr  «iflc^  the  practice  of  fieeding  cattle  with  turnips  has  Agricnl- 
keetane  M  geiietal.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  cultivated 
%8tt^  ejtoepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  towtts^ 
IS  so  smalls  that  they  ate  not  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
fitftner'a  crop*  Seed  from  Langholm  is  preferred  in  all  the 
dry  sharp  soils  in  the  county.  The  soil  at  Langholm  is  wet 
mi  C0UL  The  second  year's  crop  is  found  to  be  better  thait 
the  firsts  as  tIreU  in  quantity  and  quality  as  in  size.  Seed 
from  this  coun^  is  esteemed  in  Dalkeith  and  the  neigh* 
bomliood  of  Edinburgh)  where  the  soil  is  generally  Wetteir 
and  stifier  than  in  diis  pl^ure.  The  curl  in  potatoes^  a  dis- 
ease yet  ill  understood^  is  very  frequent  in  Roxburghshire^ 
and  produces  much  mischief.  It  does  not  appear  probable 
Ithat  the  inilture  of  potatoes  wiU  greatly  increase  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom,  so  long  as  the  turnip  husbandry  is 
foUoWed  up  with  vigour,  and  whilst  the  county  is  So  thinly 
habited,  especially  by  mechanics. 

Great  ctoprs  of  hay  are  not  generally  cultivated  in  this 
county,  oil  aecoimt  of  the  want  of  cities  in  which  they 
inight  find  a  ready  sale.  The  use  of  hay  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree supplanted  by  that  pf  turnip,  with  which  both  cattle  Turn^ 
and  sheep  can  be  advantageously  fed  in  winter,  llie  dry 
soil  of  Rijxburghshire  is  extremely  favourable  for  turnip 
husbandry  ;  aiui  accordingly  that  husbandry  is  probably 
here  catried  to  its  utmost  perfection.  All  the  advantaged 
arising  from  climate^  soil,  manures,  agricultural  instru- 
ments, &C.  &c.  have  been  already  obtained  ;  the  farmei^ 
is  in  possession  of  altnost  every  experiment  respecting  the 
feeding  of  cattle  by  this  useful  root  ;  and  he  knows  the 
state  of  the  best  frequented  markets  in  England  and  Scot- 
kiid. 

Little  flax  is  produced,  unless  as  an  object  of  domestic 
manufecture.  As  a  subject  of  some  curiosity,  or  as  a  piece 
of  agricultural  history,   it  may  be  remarked,  that   this 
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Agfrkulp  county  was  at  one  time  likely  to  beconie  celebrated  Stm 
i-  ■  y  ■■  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  The  culture  of  this  plant  waa^ 
ctiltiYi^  about  tweotj-six  jears  ago,  introduced  into  Roxburgshire 
by  Mr  Thomas  Man,  who  had  been  some  time  in  Ame- 
rica. The  first  trial  he  made  was  at  Newstead,  in  the 
parish  of  Melrose.  The  crop,  whidi  turned  out  much 
better  than  expectation,  he  cured  and  spun  himself,  and 
readily  disposed  of  it  greatly  to  his  profit.  Tobacco  culture 
was  afterwards  tried,  with  uncommon  success,  at  Kelso,, 
and  some  of  the  netghboimng  parishes ;  and  in  a  short 
time  many  hundred  acres  of  land  were  cropi^ed  with  thia 
plant.  The  product  was  declared,  by  experienced  judges^ 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  tobacco  that  comes  from  A- 
merica.  The  profits  were  amazingly  great :  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  procure,  in  a  season^  from  one  acre,  a  crop 
which,  when  cured,  was  worth  L.  10  Sterling.  But  an 
act  of  parliament  put  an  entire  stop  to  its  cultivation,  9lU 
though  both  soil  and  climate  were  e-xtremely  favourable 
for  its  growth.  There  was,  in  the  parish  of  Crailing,  at 
the  time  when  this  act  passed,  a  ficM  of  thirteen  acres,  of 
which  the  young  crop  of  tobacco  was  sold  on  the  ground, 
for  L.320  Sterling  ;  but  the  act  interfering,  the  purchaser 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  bargain,  and  the  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  to  government  at  4d.  per 
pound :  at  which  rate  the  whole  crop  brought  him  na 
more  than  L.104  Sterling.  Had  not  the  increasing  cul- 
ture  of  this  plant  been  checked,  the  growth  of  tobacco  ia 
this  county  might  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  The  plants  grew  best  in  dry  light  soil,  well 
manured.  They  were  raised  in  hot  beds,  and  planted  out 
at  the  distance  usually  given  to  cabbages.  For  cleaning  the. 
land,  tobacco  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  green  crop. 

Very  considerable  quantities  of  cattle  are  fed  in  this 
Goonty.    It  is  worthy  of  remark^,  that  when  turnips  aio 
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prca  to  cattle  to  fatten  them  speedilj,  it  is  thought  neces-  Agricnk- 
sarj  carefully  to  cut  off  the  haulm  or  green  leaves,  which  (■■!  ^  ■■4 
are  given  to  milch  cows.  These  leaves,  when  covered  with 
hoar  frost,  and  ate  growing  in  the  field  bj  calves,  are 
thought  dangerous*  The  animals  are  liable  to  swell  and 
burst,  like  cows  with  wet  clover.  The  leaves  of  turnip 
appear  to  produce  no  bad  consequences  to  sheep. 

Roxburghshire  is  at  present  stocked  with  about  twoskeep. 
hundred  and  aixtj  thousand  sheep,  which  pasture  upon 
Dearlj  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land ;  although  the 
same  extent  now,  under  turnip  husbandry,  can  support  a 
annch  greater  number  of  sheep  than  formerly,  and  to  much 
better  purpose.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of  sheep  are 
of  the  Cheviot  breed,  which  thrive  exceedingly  well  in 
every  part  of  the  county.  They  have  lately  been  intro« 
duced  with  success  into  Liddesdale  ;  a  district  universally 
acknowledged  the  worst  for  sheep  breeding  in  the  county. 
Sheep  farming  and  husbandry  are  now,  by  means  of  turnip 
and  sown  grasses,  so  intimately  connected,  that  various 
breeds  of  sheep,  suited^  to  the  situation,  soil,  climate,  &c. 
Bot  only  of  districts,  but  even  of  single  farms,  and  sub» 
divisions  of  these  farms,  have  been  successfully  introdu* 
oed.  A  practice,  which  is  highly  to  be  approved,  exists 
in  some  places,  of  bringing  down  the  breeding  sheep  to 
(he  lower  grounds,  and  feeding  them  with  turnip ;  which 
saves  the  grass  of  their  pasture,  and  preserves  them  in  good 
condition  at  the  worst  period  of  the  year.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  ewe-milk  cheese,  of  the  best  quality,  has  long 
been  annually  manufactured  in  this  county.  The  prac- 
tice, however,  is  going  into  disuse,  from  a  persuasion  that 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  lambs.  The  cheese  made  from  the 
milk  of  ewes  is  much  relished  by  many  persons  in  Scot- 
landafter  it  has  become  old.  When  new,  it  is  very  indi- 
gestible ;  but  when  aged,  and  begun  to  spoil,  it  is  thought 
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Agriciil-  a  good  8tomachic,  in  ponsequence  of  its  sharp  piqtfMit 
■  ^s^mmmfttiSte,  wluch  it  xuaj  be  supposed  to  derive  from  a  quaor 
ti^  of  volatile  alkali  being  evolved,  but  at  the  same  time 
remaining  attached  to  its  substance.  Ewe's  milk,  when 
chumedi  is  here  considered  as  a  powerful  remedj  in  con- 
sumptions, suid  on  that  account  is  muph  valued.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice^  that  in  Siberia  the  Tartars,  for  a  like 
purpose,  greatlj  value  the  churned  milk  of  mares,  which 
thej  denominate  ioumiss^  a  substance  which  we  fDrmerlj^ 
described,  and  that  the  Jlussians  consider  koumiss  as  a 
most  effectual  remedy  for  consumptions. 
Honei.  The  horses  used  in  this  county  are  either  of  the  English 
preed^  having  a  considerable  mixture  of  bloody  a  circam* 
stance  thought  necessary  to  enable  them  to  encounter  long 
journeys  and  bad  roads  ;  or  they  are  of  the  Lanerkshirc 
breed,  which  are  thought  preferable  for  steady  work  in 
the  plough.  Farmers,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  feed 
their  horses  at  home,  during  summer,  upon  cut  clover. 
This  method  is  found  to  be  much  more  profitable  than 
turning  them  out  to  pasture.  It  is  believed  that  one  acre 
in  clover  will  support  a  given  number  of  horses  during 
as  long  a  period  as  four  in  pasture.  Thus  much  land  is 
saved  ;  the  horses  thrive  well ;  they  are  always  at  hand  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lose  time  hunting  them  about 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  catching  them  when  they  are 
wanted.  To  avoid  the  bad  effects  which  are  apt  to  arise 
from  removing  horses  suddenly  from  green  clover  and 
grass  to  dry  food  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  it  is  usual  to 
give  them,  along  with  their  fodder,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity daily  of  potatoes,  especially  of  the  coarse  sort,  called 

^  ^  .|^  Farmers  here  are  not  believed  to  have  ever  attempted 
to  keep  swine  as  a  part  of  their  stock ;  yet  vast  quantities 
of  them  are  reared  by  cottagers,  tradesmen,  hinds,  and 
others.    The  swine  chiefly  preferred  in  this  county  are  pf 
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ikt  ialflll  br^e^  iiireighing  about  eight  or  nine  stone  Eng«  Aptol- 
lish  each.  They  ftre  supposed  to  be  more  easily  support- '  ■  ^  i# 
edy  and,  upon  thtf  Tirhole,  more  profitable  than  the  large 
kind.  It  is  commonly  sidd  thstt  the  former  can  seek  their 
meat  and  grow  fiatt,  where  the  latter  would  be  starved  and 
grow  lean.  They  are  sometimes  fattened  with  bashed  or 
broken  com  (oats  half  grinded),  mixed  with  water,  given 
them  three  times  a-day  ;  at  other  times  with  boiled  pota- 
toes or  turnips,  mixed  with  a  little  meal,  oats,  or  broken 
barley.  Pork  fattened  with  potatoes  or  turnips  is  not 
thought  to  be  so  sweet  and  firm  as  that  fattened  chiefly 
widi  grain.  Many  thousands  of  them  are  sold  yearly  to 
butchers  in  Kelso,  Sec.  who  dispose  of  them  to  coopers  in 
Berwick^  by  whom:  they  are  cured  fot  the  London  mar- 
ket. 

The  same  class  of  persons  who  rear  the  animals  last  Eggs, 
mentioned,  also  rear  in  this  codnty  vast  quantities  of  poul- 
try. Several  cart  loads  of  the  eggs  of  dunghill  fowls  are 
Weekly  collected  by  egglers^  who  sell  them  in  Berwick  for 
the  London  market.  A  common  practice^  to  make  hens  have 
plenty  of  eggs,  is  to  give  them  frequently  for  their  food 
boiled  potatoes,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oat-meal,  both 
a  little  warm.  The  hens,  also,  to  make  them  have  abim- 
danee  of  eggs  in  winter,  are  kept  in  as  dry  and  warm  a 
place  in  the  house  as  possible.  In  small  cottages,  they 
generally,  during  night,  sit  at  no  great  distance  firom  the 
fire-place.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  farmers,  whose 
poultry  are  confined  during  the  night  in  houses  in  which 
no  fire  is  kept,  obtain  no  eggs,  the  poultry  belonging  to 
the  poor  people  in  their  neighbourhood  produce  abundance 
of  them. 

A  too  great  quantity  of  crows  is  here  much  complained  Crows,  nu* 
of.     They  are  sometimes  so  numerous  that  they  darken 
the  air  in  their  flight.     They  are  extremely  hurtful  to  all 


^C^^  kinds  of  grain,  to  young  clover,  potatoes,  and  tutnipffj 
^      ^    i.  f  Man  J  farmers  are  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  crmoherdi§ 
who,  by  frequently  firing  guns,  drive  away  these  Tora« 
cious  pests  from  the  fields.     Crows  may  indeed  be  of  VM 
for  picking  up  vermin^  especially  near  their  rookeries,  to 
prcpcure  food  for  their  young.     This  induces  many  intel- 
ligent farmers  to  differ  in  their  opinion  about  the  propri-' 
ety  of  destroying  crows,  which  no  noubt  could  be  done  by 
a  general  combination  to  extirpate  thw  rookeries.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  commonly  con^dered  in  this  comnty  as  aa 
evil* 
totloaores.      A  great  part  of  the  lands  of  this  county  remain  tinin« 
closed^     The  fence  chiefly  used  is  ditch  and  hedge.     Of 
this  sort  there  are  two  kinds,  namely,  the   double  and 
single.  The  double  consists  of  two  ditches  ;  the  earth  dug 
from  which  is  raised  between  them,  in  form  of  a  sloping 
dike,  having  a  hedge  planted  on  either  side.    The  ditches 
are  about  four  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  deep.  The  earth  dike  is  commonly  five  or  six 
feet  high,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  base, 
and  two  or  three  at  the  top.     These  double  ditches  are 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  public  roads,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  belonging  to  different  persons.     The  middle  of 
the  dike  limits  the  separate  properties,  and  thereby  each 
proprietor  has  his  own  hedge.     A  row  of  trees  is  gene^ 
rally  planted  on  the  top  of  the  dike,  but  the  plants  seldom 
thrive.     Indeed,  as  these  double  hedges  do  not  thrive^ 
they  are  giving  place  to  single  hedges,  and  ditches  fenced 
behind  the  hedge  with  a  paling.    But,  upon  the  whole,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  hedges,  in  the  colder  parts  of  this 
county,  are  apt  not  to  prosper.     The  cold  bottom  upoo 
which  the  soil  is  incumbent  is  hurtful  to  them  ;  and  suflS- 
^ient  care^  is  not  taken  to  form,  by  manure  or  otherwise,  a 


ftapet  Sbil  xm  which  to  plant  them,  whereby  to  enable  Agricwl- 
them  to  Gonunence  their  growth  well.  ^■'■'  y  *mj 

It  is  remarkable,  that  some  plants^  which  are  of  the 
Biost  hardy  nature^  provei  while  young,  very  delicate 
when  reared  in  Scotland^     Of  this  nature  is  the  larchi, 
which  can  live>  and  even  flourish^  within  the  polar  circle, 
tt  no  great  distance  from  the  Icy  Sea :  yet,  in  Scottish 
i!iit«eries>  great  losses  are  often  sustained  by  the  young 
jplahts  of  this  species  perishing  in  consequence  of  frost 
in  the  spring.      They  vegetate  with  the  slightest  pos«> 
sible  degree  of  heat,  which  exposes  them  to  be  destroy* 
cd  by  the  unsteadiness  of  our  elimate.     The  thorn  is  not 
so  delicate  in  this  respect,  because  it  has  acquired  the 
habits  requisite  tor  adapting  it  to  this  country ;  but  still 
considerable  care  is  requisite  to  give  a  successful  com- 
mencement to  its  vegetation^    When  it  has  reached  a  cer* 
tain  length,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  long-lived 
plants  that  is  known,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  th« 
purpose  of  being  used  as  a  fence  to  others. 

Upright  stone-dikes  are,  in  many  places,  preferred  to 
hedges,  especially  where  stones  are  easily  procured.  One 
of  the  most  substantial  of  this  kind  of  fence  in  the  coun« 
'  ty  incloses  about  six  hundred  acres,  called  the  deer  pari  of 
Holydeafij  on  the  estate  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh. It  is  reported  to  have  been  built  before  the  year 
1500.  It  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  continues  to  be 
a  good  fence.  It  is  built  of  whinstone,  without  lime  ot 
mortar.  Whinstone,  from  its  angular  fractures,  is  capable 
of  being  built  very  compactly  and  firm,  and  is  probably 
the  best  kind  of  stone  for  dry  dikes.  Care,  however, 
dioiild  be  taken  that  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  crum« 
bles  down  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  some  places,  dikes 
are  built  of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  turf.  They  are 
commonly  about  four  feet  high,  three  feet  broad  at  the 
bottom,   and  eighteen  inches  at  the  top ;  and  generally 
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•Asnciil-  «Qsi9  fonrteeo  pence  the  six  yards  ;  but  aU  the  stonct  0^ 
<  ^  laid  down  bj  the  en^plpyer,  and  the  turf  is  cut  bj  th|s  v^ 
dertsdcer.  Dikes  of  this  construction  are  U9X  ycrj  du- 
rable ;  but  a$  thej  are  3pee4ily  rai^  at  n^  great  e^* 
pence,  thej  serve  the  present  exigency. . 
Orduurdf.  This  county  is  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie  ffafteru  fOist 
as  to  enable  its  orchards  to  produce  small  fruit  ¥^th  o^« 
.^derable  success. "  Some  orchards  at  Jedburgh  and  MeL« 
rose  have  long  been  celebrated  for  pears  undfibms.  Sb^ 
pounds  Sterling  Znjtxc  per  acre  may  be  the  average  price 
of  fruit,  besides  about  L.  2  for  grass.  Several  of  the  lar« 
gest  and  oldest  pear-trees  in  the  county  ornament  some  of 
the  gardens  at  Melrose.  They  were  planted  by  the  pricstt' 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Melrose^  a^4  mU3t  be  tmio 
hundred  years  old.  These  venerable  ye|  prolific  remauui 
of  past  times  are  by  no  means  unsuitable  to  the  Ueaiitifuk 
i*emains  of  the  adjoining  abbey.  Moat  ol  these  treea  axe; 
far  frqm  being  unprolific.  Two  of  them»  one  of  the  VviA 
called  the  duke^s  pear^  and  the  other  the  tiorle  or  horh 
peaty  have  been  known  to  produce  in  a  season  sixty  thou- 
sand pears  come  to  perfection,  besides  a  great  numb^ 
shaken  by  the  wind,,  or  otherwise  taken  off  before  they 
were  ripe. 
Nurseries.  TwQ  nurseries  for  trees,  &c.  have  long  exist^  in  thia 
county,  at  Hawick,  and  at  Hassendean  bum,  in  the  parish  oC 
Minto.  They  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Messrs  Dicksona 
and  their  progenitors.  They  first  established  their  ni^-. 
sery  at  Hassendean  bum,  in  a  neighbouring  parish^  in  tho 
year  17 29.  The  ground  there  fit  for  the  purpose  being 
all  occupied  in  1766,  they  feued  laod  in  Hawick,  amount* 
ing  to  thirty-six  acres,  to  extend  their  business.  These 
two  nurseries  contain  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  forest  treev 
fk>we!^  plants,  and  rdots  and  flowering  shrubs,  that  are  na^ 
twr^Uzed  to  this  country^  besides  a  great  coUectian  fi^ 


fjfi^  p|uit$.  The  demand  for  dif  ae  arttdcs  of  xmn^  MSnen^^ 
ii  ycyiii(^crn»ble  $  fbr>  besides  tapplyixig  s^  the  adjoining 
COQiitrjy  and  several  parts  of  Scotland,  thej  are  sent  Ut 
flBi^j  places  of  Northumberland!  Cumberland^  Westmore^ 
bo4»  North  Wales,  LsMicashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  &c^ 
From  th^  i^urseries  in  this  county  origins^ted  the  celebrate^ 
lurseries  ^aniod  on  bj  Messrs  Dickson  and  Co.  at  ferthi 
fpd  E^inbi^gb. 

Tbia  ocHmtj  labours  under  the  s^qie  disadrantaget 
with  Berwickshire  in  the  defectiveness  of  its  mineral  pro«« 
4uctioii8«  Qoal  has  nowhere  been  found ;  the  consequence 
qt  wbifih  i%  that  it  Hiiust  be  transported  firom  Northum-r 
^land  Of  Midlothian  bj  a  land-carriage,  which,  in  many 
ihicef^  if  tbiftj  x|ules  in  Ifngth.  Lipiestoi^e  is  no  doubt  Linb 
(oqnd  in  ^  ponsider^le  mimber  of  situations  s  but,  on  ^c« 
fpgat  of  th^  expei)^  of  fi^el,  the  calcination  of  it  upon  the 
IpPl  b^oowes  an  e^pf n^ve  pirocess.  £(ence  this  manure, 
fy^  tbe  B)Qst  part  of  the  cofu-lands,  is  brought  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith,  about  twi^tji-four  or  thirty 
Qoles  distance.  It  is  usually  brought  in  return  by  tbe 
mrts  thnt  carry  the  grain  to  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  ai^d 
palkeith. 

Shell-m^l  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  some  places  of  Nfarl. 
the  county.  It  consists  mostly  of  a  mass  of  fresh  water 
shells  ;  chiefly  the  tnytilus  exiguus  (of  Lister),  helix  na^ 
ffOf  H,  putris.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
}fud  and  decayed  vegetables  are  in  diiTerent  proportions 
Huzed  with  the  shells,  many  of  which  are  entire.  All  the 
varieties  are  natives  of  Scotland,  and  arc  found  living  ii^ 
ftagnate  water  in  mosses  wliere  marl  has  been  discovered* 
They  ^rc  extremely  prolific:  a  circumstance^which  ac- 
counts for  their  immense  nuruber.  It  ia  ce  rtain,  almost 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  places  where  mprl  is  found  were 
q^^,  covered  with  stagnate  water,  in  which  the  shells  li« 
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J^"c"^  tfefl,  and  every  season  added  millions  of  dead  shells  t6  ite 
strattira  formed  at  the  bottom.     This  water  would  in  time 
abound  with  such  plants  as  form  the  substance  of  peat-* 
nioss  now  found  above  the  marl ;  but  peat- moss  is  not  i 
necessary  concomitant  of  shell-marl.     In  general^  how« 
ever,  the  use  of  marl  is  limited  in  this  county,  on  ac-* 
6ount  of  the  great  quantities  necessary  to  imder  it  useful 
to  agriculture,  and  the  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the 
Country,  which  in  many  districts  cannot  be  remedied  by 
means  of  roads. 
Ftbblcf.      We  have  already  mentioned  the  mtiltitudes  of  pebbles 
which  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cheviot  hills.     In 
fhe  parish  of  Hobkirk  there  is  a  place  called  Roberts 
Ltrm^  where  there  are  large  roCks  of  pebbly  of  which  are 
made  seals  and  buttons  of  different  kinds.     Most  of  the 
l*ock  is  of  a  light  blue  colour.    There  are  other  parts  of  it 
finely  variegated  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow  ;  and  90 
Inuch  are  they  esteemed,  that  great  quantities  are  carried 
is  far  as  Sheffield  and  Birmingham. 
Mineral       There  are  two  chalybeate  springs  near  the  town  of  Jed* 
^rings.   burgh ;  and  there  are  appearances  of  more  in  different 
places  of  the  parish,  which  have  never  yet  been  properly 
examined.  One  of  the  former,  called  Tudbope  well,  is  said 
to  have  been  used  with  success  in  scorbutic  and  in  rheu* 
matic  disorders.  ^>  ' 

In  the  parish  of  Oxnam  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring 
near  Fairbeans  on  the  south  end  of  the  parish,  to  which 
qualities  similar  to  Gillsland  water  are  ascribed,  but  little 
of  it  has  ever  been  used.  In  the  parish  of  St  Boswell's^ 
also  adjoining  to  the  Tweed,  is  a  spring  supposed  to  be 
chalybeate,  in  which  many  persons  have  great  faith  for 
the  cure  of  scorbutic  complaints ;  but  no  experiments  are 
known  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
accurately  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  minerals  with 
which  it  is  impregnated. 
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•  Tbe  feitiaias  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  still  nume- AntiqiiiUei* 
Inns.  Vestiges  of  camps,  and  ancient  buildings  of  strength,  ' 
ire  to  be  found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations.  In  the 
v|iper  or  bigh  district  of  the  bounty  these  are  very  abun*> 
dant.  In  the  parishes  of  Cavers,  Hawick,  and  others^ 
remnants  are  found  of  what  is  ealled  the  cat^rail.  It  hasCat-iads 
^rvidently  been  a  rampart  intended  for  the  protection  of 
the  western  border ;  but  whether  erected  by  the  Romans^ 
Saxons,  or  Britons,  appears  to  be  uncertain.  Whitaker, 
in  bis  History  of  Manchester^  supposes  the  cat-rail  to  have 
been  ft  barricade  thrown  up  by  the  ancient  Britons.  He 
Bays^  ^  It  was  in  a  north-east  direction  from  Canoby  on 
the  £sk  to  Gallow  water  beyond  Selkirk,  lined  all  the 
way  on  the  north  with  forts ;  and  even  continues  itself  by 
an  additional  chain  of  castles  along  the  Gallow  to  the 
north.  It  was  plainly  designed  as  a  barrier  against  any 
enemy  that  lay  to  the  south  and  east  of  iti'* 

In  the  parish  of  Roberton^  near  the  head  of  the  Teviot^ 
are  several  reitudns  of  encampments  and  fortifications^ 
One  large  square  encampment^  flanked  by  a  rivulet;  whose 
banks  are  steep,  having  the  Borthwick  in  front,  and  artifi- 
cial ramparts  towards  the  hill,  bears  to  this  day  the  name 
bi  Africa.  Between  this  and  others  of  a  circular  or  semi« 
circular  form,  the  cat-raii  (of  which  some  vestiges,  though 
with  breaks,  may  still  be  traced)  Is  supposed  to  have  run. 
One  of  these  semicircular  encamptiients,  above  two  miles 
from  the  square  one^  and  of  which  it  has  a  distinct  view, 
has  for  its  diameter  the  steep  and  craggy  bank  of  a  rivu- 
let, where  there  is  a  beautiful  cascade  ;  the  fall  of  water 
being  about  twenty,  and  the  breadth  six  feet,  when. the 
rivulet  is  in  flood. 

In  the  parish  of  Castletown,  which  is  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  county,  where  the  country  begins  to  descend 
towards  Solway  Frith,  are  the  remains  of  many  places  of 
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"I^^y^  strengtTi«     The  principal  camp  is  on  tho  top  of  Cwtimtj 
Old  campi.  hill.   This  hill  is  detached  firom  all  others,  and  oonunukb 
a  view  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  all  that  part  of  Combers 
land  bj  Beese  castle,  &c.    The  camp  is  entitely  eircolar^ 
and  occupies  the  whole  tonimit  of  the  hill^    It  is  fortified 
by  a  very  strong  wall  of  stones  ;  and  a  road  plainly  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  niade  up  to  it,  wipding  round  a  part  of 
the  hill,  and  entering  it  on  the  souths    It  is  about  100  CmI 
fliameter.     In  the  tentre  a  small  space  is  enclosed  with  m 
to'ong  wall ;  and  round  it  are  eight  circles  of  difiereaf 
sizes,  all  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  all  of  them  ha^ 
ting  a  door  or  opening  to  the  eastw    On  the  summit  of  tb* 
Sidehill,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Carberry,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  liddel,  ther6  is  another  strong  eacampnipot 
nearly  of  a  square  form.     It  is  about  300  feet  in  diamo^ 
ter.  The  wall  or  rampart  is  entirely  of  earthy  and  is  abovl 
18  feet  highw     This  camp  has  none  of  the  interior  circle* 
of  the  former.   On  the  farm  of  flighty  and  near  the  castle 
of  Clintwood,  there  are  two  camps  at  a  little  distanee  front 
each  other ;  the  one  round  and  fortified  with  a  stone  wall 
about  100  feet  diameter;  and  the  other  square,  about  160 
feet  in  length,  with  two  ramparts  of  earth.     Some  years 
ago,  the  stone  wall  was  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of 
making  enclosures. 
Hennitage      In  the  same  parish.  Hermitage  castle  standi  upon  ihtf 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name.     It  has  been  a  very- 
strong  building,  near  100  feet  square,  defended  by  a  strong 
rampart  and  ditch.     The  walls  are  almost  entire.     The 
inner  part  is  a  heap  of  ruins.     Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
castle  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  chapel  of  Hermitage, 
now  in  ruins,  in  the  middle  of  the  burying  ground  still  in 
use.     The  font  is  in  the  wall  of  the  church-yard.     The 
castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Lord  Soules,  then  war- 
den of  the  border;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any 
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|ct«rftls  tccoust  of  its  age«    Smollet  medticms,  thit  Alex-  Anta|oMw>. 
poder  the  Seccmd  built^a  ctsd^  in  Liddesdtlef  which  gave 
jach  oflbnoe  to  Henry  Third  of  flngland,  that  he  made 
mt  ttpon  the  king  of  Scotland  in  1240.     This,  in  all 
Idbbabilify,  was  the  castle  of  Hermitage.     Among  the 
ftHnarkable  places  in  the  countj  of  Liddesdale^  Hector 
Beece  mentions  **  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  now  demblish- 
cd."     A  grtat  part  of  the  ancient  castle  appears  to  hav^ 
hmssL  thnnlim  down ;  and  the  ancient  part  of  the  architec* 
tore  18  Easily  distinguished  from  the  more  modem.     Bi^ 
ihip  £lphinstoa  mentioas,  that  Sir  William  Douglass^ 
Earl  of  liddesdaky  beat  the  English  off  at  Teviotdale, 
sod  took  the  castle  oi  HetinitagCy  iii  the  year  1340.     la 
this*  castle  Sir  Alexander  Ramsaj  of  Dalhousie  was  star- 
ved to  death  bj  the  same  Sir  William  Douglas,  who,  fi- 
red with  jealousy  because  Sir  Alexander  was  made  sheriff 
{tf  Tetiotdale,  surprised  him  in  the  church  of  Hawick 
when  holding  sUi  asseibbly ;  carried  him  to  the  castle,  and 
threw  him  into  a'dUogeon  with  his  horse's  furniture.  This 
haf^ened  in  1342.     Some  years  ago,  a  mason,  employed 
in  building  a  dike  in  the  lieighbourhood,  had  the  curio« 
sity  to  penetrate  into  a  rault  at  the  east  end  of  the  castle^ 
{laving  made  an  opening,  he  descended  by  a  ladder  $  and 
in  the  vault,  aboi^t  eight  feet  square,  he  found  several 
human   bones,  wirh  a  saddle,  a  bridle,  and  sword.     He 
brought  out  the  bridle  and  sword.     The  bit  was  of  an 
oncommon  size.     The  curb  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
Walter  Scott,  Esq.  advocate.     In  the  dungeon  he  found 
a  great  quantity  of  the  husks  of  oats.     Report  says,  the 
granary  of  the  castle  was  immediately  above  this  vault, 
and  that  Sir  Alexander  subsisted  for  some  time  on  what 
fell  down  into  the  vault.     From  these  circumstances,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  bones  were  those  of  that  gen« 
tkman,  and  that  this  was  the  vault  into  which  he  was 
thrown  and  starved  to  death.    This  castle  was  also  visited 
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Atiqniticiby  the  Ill«fated  Mary, in  the  yearl5Cl,on  occasion  of  B^th* 
well's  being  woonded  by  John  Elliot  in  Park.  She  came 
from  and  returned  to  Jedburgh  in  the  same  day,  not  oolj 
a  long  journey,  but  over  mountains  and  through  marshea 
almost  impassable.  In  one  of  these  marshes,  a  few  mik^ 
from  the  castle,  her  horse  stuck  in  the  moss,  which  is  still 
called  the  ^een*s  Mire.  The  chapel,  castle,  and  river,, 
derive  their  name  from  the  cell  of  a  hermit  who  had  resi- 
ded there;  and  undoubtedly  a  spot  better  adapted  for  mor« 
tification  and  contemplation  could  scarcely  havo  been  se- 
lected. They  give  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family 
of  Deloraine.  Lord  Henry  Scott,  third  son  of  Jamea 
Duke  of  Monmouth  by  Ann  Duchess  of  Bnccleugh,  waa 
created  Earl  Deloraine,  Viscount  Hermitage,  1706. 

Cltiitwood  In  the  same  parish,  the  castle  of  Clintwood,  on  the  hxm 
of  Flight,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  strong  building* 
The  foundation  and  a  little  part  of  the  wall  are  still  to  bo 
seen.  This  castle,  ^om  which  the  parish  derives  its 
name,  is  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glebe,  and  in 
{brmer  times  must  have  been  impregnable  oa  the  east 
and  north.  On  the  east  it  is  defended  by  a  very  deep  ra- 
vine ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Liddel  and  a  precipice  of 
more  than  100  feet  in  height ;  and  on  the  west  and  south, 
by  two  ramparts  of  great  strength  and  a  fosse  of  great 
4epth. 

In  this  parish  there  arc  also  many  of  the  circular  forti6« 
cdtions  formerly  mentioned,  which  the  country  people  her& 
call  Picts  works.  Tliey  are  all  circular  and  strongly  f«r« 
lified  by  a  wall  composed  of  large  stones.  They  are  fre- 
quently found,  the  one  at  a  little  distance  from  snd  oppo- 
site to  the  other.  There  are  two  nigh  Steedshouse,two  on 
the  farm  of  Shaws,  one  on  Toftholm,  one  on  Foulshiels, 
one  on  Cocklaw,  and  one  on  Blackburn.  On  the  farm  of 
Millbom  there  is  a  small  circle  enclosedi  of  nine  stones^ 
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which  seems  to  ^have  been  what  antiquarians  call  a  Druidi*  Andqaitiefc 
cal  temple.  There  are  likewise  manj  cairns  in  different  Oruidical 
places.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  on  the  farm  of  ^"^ 
Whisgills.  The  quantity  of  stones  is  immense,  and  they  are 
mostly  of  a  very  large  size.  Near  these  there  is  a  largo- 
stooe  set  on  end,  about  five  feet  high,  called  the  staneUng 
Mom.  This  cairn  is  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  and  deep 
moss.  It  can  be  approached  on  horseback  only  on  one  side, 
and  that  with  much  difficulty.  There  is  not  a  stone  to  bf 
Rcn  near  it.  Upon  the  march  between  the  parishes  of 
Castletown  and  Canonby,  and  upon  very  high  ground  near 
to  Tennis  hill,  there  is  a  cairn  of  great  extent,  and  consist** 
ing  of  free-stones  of  great  size.  It  is  80  yards  long.  It 
is  not  possible  to  approach  it  on  horseback.  The  stones 
are  chiefly  of  a  square,  form  of  an  immense  weight  ^  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  there  is  not  a  stone  to  be  seen, 
nor  a  place  where  stones  could  be  found,  within  a  great 
distance  of  the  place.  At  the  north  end  of  it  there  are  se- 
veral large  stones  set  on  their  edges,  forming  a  square,  and 
covered  over  by  one  stone.  Near  to  the  south  end  there 
is  one  standing  perpendicular,  evidently  so  placed  by 
human  art,  seven  feet  above  the  moss,  and  thirteen  feet 
in  eircumference.  Five  other  stones,  nearly  of  an  equal 
siz*  with  this  last,  are  observed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
forming  a  circle  along  with  it,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
45  yards.  How  these  enormous  masses,  were  originally  . 
collected,  or  for  what  purpose,  it  is  certainly  very  difficull 
to  determine.  At  Milnholm,  in  the  same  parish,  there  is 
a  cross  of  one  stone,  eight  feet  four  inches  high,  set  in  a 
base  of  one  foot  eight  inches.  A  sword  four  feet  long  is 
cut  out  from  the  south  side  of  the  cross,  and  some  ancient 
writing  appears  above  it. 

In  the  parish  of  Ancrum,  near  the  Roman  road  from 
York  to  the  Frith  of  Foxth,  the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  cajDQi^ 


Atti^!^kk$  mftj  b^  traced ;  but  the  most  remarkable  fri^6ftt  of  aiw 
tiquitj  in  the  parish  is  the  Maltan  wall  or  walls^  upoh  a 
rising  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  village  of  Ancrum,  dost 
to  the  side  of  the  riVer  where  it  turns  its  course  towards 
th^  Soi^th-east.  These  walls  were  stronglj  built  of  itoo^ 
jtod  lime  in  the  figure  of  a  parallelograih  ;  ahd,  ascending 
oft  one  side  froth  the  plain  adjacent  to  the  river,  were  con* 
sideirably  highet  thati  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  th6;f 
ihiclose,  but  are  now  levelled  with  its  surftee,  afid  a  sihaH 
pBii  of  theifi  remain.  Vaults  or  subterraneous  arches 
have  beeti  discovered  in  th^  neighbouring  groutid,  and  lin* 
detneath  the  area  enclosed  hy  the  building*  Human  bones 
«re  still  found  bj  persons  ploughing  or  digging  in  tht 
plaih  at  the  side  of  the  river ;  which  is  an  evidence  of  its 
having  been  form^lj  occupied  as  burjing  ground.  The 
name  which  these  walls  still  retains  gives  the  colour  of 
authenticitj  to  ^,  traditioui  generally  received  in  this  part 
of  this  country,  that  the  building  and  surrounding  fields 
had  been  vested  in  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  knightai  ho8> 
pitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem. 
Cavci.  ^  ^^^  banks  of  the  Ale  water,  below  the  house  of  As- 
crum,'  there  are  several  caves  ot  recesses ;  aiid  not  less 
than  fifteen  may  be  still  pointed  out.  In  some  of  them 
there  are  also  vestiges  of  chimneys  or  fire-places,  and 
holes  for  the  passage  of  smoke  from  the  b.  ck  part  of  the 
Cave  to  the  outside  of  the  bank.  From  these  appi^rances, 
n  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  though  these  caves,  so  fre- 
^ently  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  border  counties, 
were  originally  intended  for  places  of  concealment  and 
shelter,  yet,  after  the  happy  event  which  put  an  end  to  in- 
terior violence  and  depredation,  they  were  probably  assu- 
med by  the  poorer  classes  for  places  of  habitation,  and  im- 
proved by  such  farther  accommodations  as  the  rude  or 
simple  taste  of  the  times  required. 
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TAq^  of  tbe  toweirs  or  ancient  petty  fortresses  of  theA^||^^^ 
border  chieftains  have  been  demolished  to  afford  materials 
iflt  modem  buildings^  bnt  remains  of  thera  are  in  most 
quarters  to  be  seen  i  in  the  parish  of  Oxnam  arc  som^ 
of  thein.  Tbe  chief  fortification  there  is  a  tower  at  J>el« 
phiston,  said  to  hav^  beea  built  by  one  Dolphii?^  finmi 
whom  it  took  its  i^me.  Tbe  walls  are  eight  to  ten  feet 
thick,  built  of  hewn  stone^  and  so  closely  cemented  with 
lime,  that  it  is  fbond  tpofc  difficult  to  obtain  stones  £or 
building  .fropi  it  than  from  a  quarry*.  It  has  been  exten-* 
sive,  and  divided  into  small  apartments  by  stone  partitions*. 
Several  ykvlui  apertures  are  in  the  middle  of  the  walls, 
laige  enough  for  a  small  bed,  and  some  of  them  so  long 
as  to  he  used  by  the  tenants  for  holding  their  ladders*  Oa 
a  rising  ground,  a  jittle  to  the  south,  there  is  an  area  of  a 
chain  square,  ipehich  is  said  to  have  been  a  watchtower  or 
lighthouse,  and  shews  that  Dolphiston  ton^xr  had  beea 
used  as  a  fort  or  place  of  refuge.  A  tower  on  Mossc 
bumford  ground,  north  from  Dolphiston,  which  is  nearlj 
entice  ia  built  aqd  divided  in  the  same  iDanner^  but  fitr 
inferior  in  strength. 

In  the  parish  of  Jedburgh,  vestiges  of  artificial  cavesCavei* 
appear  upon  the  banks  of  tbe  river  Jed,  particularly  two 
laie  caves  dug  out  of  the  rock  at  Hundalee  and  Linthaugh* 
lee.  Their  dimensions  cannot  now  be  ascertained|  being, 
firom  the  steepness  of  the  rock  or  bank,  almost  inacces- 
sible y  but  they  are  described  by  old  persons,  who  have 
formerly  entered  into  them  when  the  access  was  less  dif- 
ficult, as  cou:>LstIng  of  three  apartments ;  one  on  each  hand 
of  the  entrance,  and  a  larger  one  behiad,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  great  room. 

The  abbey  of  Jedburgh  or  Jedworth  is  situated  on  thejcdbiirgh 
west  side  of  the  Jed  near  where  it  falls  into  the  river  ^^^* 
Tweed.     It  was  founded  by  King  David  First  for  canons 
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Amiqtfjticfcregtilar  brougfht  from  the  abbey  of  St  Quintm's  At  Beiftt-s 
vais  in  France. 

This  abbey  had  two  cellsy  Restenote  and  Ganonby. 
Restenote  stands  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  Forfar.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  loch  except  at  one 
passage,  inhere  it  had  ^  draw-bridge'.  Here  all  the  pa- 
pfers  and  precious  things  belonging  to  Jedburgh  abbey 
Vrert  carefully  kept,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inroads  of  the 
borderers.  According  to  Prynne,-  Robert  prior  of  this 
house  swore  fealty  to  Edward  Longshanks  hi  the  year 
1296. 

The  priory  of  Canonby  is  situated  upon  the  river  Esk, 
in  Eskdale  and  shire  of  Dumfries.  It  is  uncertain  by 
whonr  or  at  what  time  it  was  founded,  though  it  is  cer- 
tain, as  will  be^fterwards  mentioned,  that  it  was  before 
the  year  1165  ;  and  in  1296  William  prior  of  this  con- 
vent swears  fealty  to  Edward  king  of  England.  This  mo- 
nastery was  frequently  plundered  and  burned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  prior  and  canons  thereof  obliged  to  abandoir 
their  dwelling  during  the  heat  of  war  j  by  which  means' 
their  records,  being  so  often  destroyed,  makes  an  accurate 
account  of  them  impossible. 

The  vicinity  of  the  abbey  of  Jedburgh  to  the  bordersr 
subjected  it  to  the  depredations  of  every  incursion  or  in- 
vasion. These  were  in  general  carried  on  with  the  great- 
est cruelty  imaginable  ;  neither  age,  sex,  nor  profession, 
affording  the  least  prelection,  the  victors  marking  their 
footsteps  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  ravages  committed  in  the  different  incursions  made 
by  the  English  had  so  destroyed  this  house,  and  reduced^ 
its  income,  as  to  render  it  insufficient  for  the  lodging  and* 
maintenance  of  the  canons.  King  Edward  First  therefore 
sent  several  of  them  to  different  religious  houses  of  the^ 
same  order  to  England,  there  to  be  maintained  till  this 
house  could  be  repaired  and  restored  to  better  ciroum- 
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ibacei.     One  of  the  writs  is  still  extant ;  by  which  a  ca-  Antiguitict. 
noD,  named  Ingelram  de  Colonia,  was  sent  to  the  convent 
of  Bridlington  in  Yorkshire. 

The  revenues  of  this  house,  according  id  Keith's  appen- 
dix in  his  History  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland, 

« 

are,  by  the  surplus  books,  in  which  are  annexed  the  de- 
pendent priories  of  Restenote  and  Canonby,  money  L.1274» 
10  s.  The  book  of  the  collectors  of  the  thirds,  and  that 
of  assumption,  make  the  money  L.974,  10  s.  probably 
from  the  omission  of  the  two  dependent  priories  ;  wheats 
two  chalders  two  bolls ;  bear,  twenty- three  chalders ;  meal, 
thirty-six  chalders  thirteen  bolls  one  firlot  one  peck.  O- 
toitted,  coins,  customs,  &c. 

This  abbacy  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  in  &^ 
TOOT  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Femherst,  ancestor  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian.  He  being  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing was  high  in  favour  with  King  James  the  Sixth,  who 
made  him^  in  1591^  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy 
diamber,  and  afterwards  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Jedburgh^  the  patent  being 
dated  2d  February  1622. 

This  building  is  partly  in  ruins,  and  part  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  fine. 
Many  of  the  arches  are  circular,  and  seem  very  antique. 

The  castle  of  Goldielands  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  stands  (loldiclandi 
about  a  mile  west  from  Hawick  in  the  shire  of  Roxburgh,*^ 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  side  of  the  Teviot, 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  water  of  Borthwick  joins 
with  that  river.  It  was  anciently  the  mansion  of  a  family 
of  the  surname  of  Goldy,  whence  it  derived  its  present 
appellation.  It  is  now  the  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  remains  of  Minto  tower  are  situateri   on  a  rugfeed^*"^® 
and  picturesque  rock,  on  the  right  hapd  of  the  high  road 
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jjintiyMcg.teading  fircmi  Jedburgh  to  Hawick,  and  is  seeH  at  a  eoott' 
derable  distance.     The  river  Teviot  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock. 
Xebo  ab-        The  abbey  of  Kelso  was  inhabited  by  the  Tironesian 
'^*  monks,  brought  over  from  France  by  King  David,  when 

Earl  of  Cumberknd,  during  the  reign  of  his  brother  A* 
lesander  the  Fierce.     These  monks  were  first  placed  at 
Selkiik,  where  David  assigned  them  an  ample  provision 
of  lands  and  revenues.     After  his  accession  to  the  crown^ 
he  transferred  them  to  Roxburgh,  as  a  commodious  place, 
and  finally  to  Kelso,  as  being  yet  more  eligible  for  their 
residence  and  accommodation ;  where,  by  the  advice  of 
John  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  he  founded  this  monastery  on 
^e  2d  of  May  1128,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St  John  the  Evangelist.     This 
-king  greatly  augmented  his  donations  made  to  this  faouse^ 
exempted  them  from  divers  tolls  and  services,  and  obtain* 
vd  for  them  from  different  popes  a  number  of  considerable 
privileges.     Innocent  the  Second  ratified  this  royal  foon- 
dation,  and  Alexander  the  Third  granted  to  the  abbot  the 
honour  of  wearing  the  mitre  with  pontifical  robes,  and 
power  to  assist  at  all  general  councils.      Innocent  the 
Third  rendered  him  independent  of  all  episcopal  jurisdic* 
tion.     This  abbot  and  his  monks  also  obtained  from  the 
bishop  of  St  Andrews,  their  diocesan,  an  exemption  from 
all  kinds  of  exactions  or  tribute,  and  a  right  to  receive  or« 
dination  and  tlie  other  sacraments  from  any  other  bishop 
of  Scotland  or  Cumberland. 

-  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  besides  the  advance* 
ment  of  religion.  King  David  might  have  in  view  the  in* 
troduction  of  arts  and  manufactures  into  this  kingdom 
when  he  founded  the  monastery  now  under  consideration* 
In  the  history  of  the  monastic  orders,  it  is  said  that  Ber- 
nard de  Abbeville,  the  founder  of  the  Tyronesian  rule^ 
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directed  that  the  monks  of  his  order  should  practise  allAnttqnttki; 
sorts  of  handicrafts,  as  well  to  prevent  idleness,  the  root 
of  all  evil,  as  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life ;  for  which 
purpose  the  monks,  in  the  character  of  artificers  and  la* 
bourers,  wrought  under  the  inspection  of  an  elder ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  labour  was  put  into  the  coi^mon  stock 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  house. 

To  this  abbey  belonged  the  churches  of  Selkirk,  Roz« 
burgh,  Innerlethen,  Molle^  Sprouston,  Hume,  Lambden, 
Greenlaw^  Lymprink,  Keith,  Mackerstone,  Maxwell,  and 
Gordon,  widi  divers  others,  with  their  tithes,  and  ths 
schools  of  Roxburgh.  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  grandson  to 
King  David  First,  gave  them  the  church  of  Innerlethen, 
and  granted  a  charter  in  1159,  confirming  all  prior  dona* 
tions.  . 

Although  this  monastery,  and  that  of  Melrose,  were 
founded  by  the  same  prince,  and  within  eight  years  of  each 
other,  yet  the  churches  which  remain  seem,  from  their 
different  styles  of  architecture,  to  have  been  erected  at 
very  different  periods.  That  of  Melrose  being  of  the 
ornamental  Gothic  style,  whicli  did  not  take  place  till 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  Second,  is  most  probably  a 
building  of  a  later  date,  begun  after  a  former  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322 ;  whereas  that  of  Kelso  is,  in 
all  its  parts,  of  that  plain  and  undecorated  style  called 
Saxon  or  early  Norman^  which  was  in  general  use  in 
this  island  at  the  time  this  monastery  was  founded ;  and 
from  which  manner  there  was  no  great  deviation  till  about 
the  year  1135.  There  still  remain  of  this  abbey  the 
whole  transept,  the  southern  and  western  tower,  which 
stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  transverse  parts  of  this 
building,  and  a  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  in  which 
there  is  an  arch  that  communicated  between  the  cloister 
and  the  body  of  the  church.     These  remains  are  suppo- 
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Antiquities,  sed  to  bc  part  of  the  original  structure  built  and  endowed' 
by  King  David  the  First. 

In  the  parish  of  Eckford,  to  the  south  of  the  village 
of  Qossfordy  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  that  name 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  No  date  is  discernible  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod of  its  erection  ;  but  from  those  parts  of  the  walls  yet 
entire,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  both  from  the  thickness  of 'the  walls  (which  arc 
twelve  feet  at  an  average),  the  vestiges  of  the  battlements 
on  the  top,  the  embrasures  on  the  sides,  and  the  remains 
of  a  surr6unding  ditch,  which  was  probably  furnished 
with  water  from  a  spring  above  the  present  &rm-house« 
The  roof  is  entirely  gone.  The  area  within  the  walls, 
discernible,  is  thirty-iiine  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  entry  to  it  was  probably  from  the  north-east. 
About  seventeen  or  eighteeh  years  ago,  in  digging  for 
stones  on  the  farm  of  Hospital  land  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  the  labourers  discovered  a  tumulus,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  were  found  two  earthen  pots,  the  one 
about  three  feet  deep  and  eighteen  wide,  the  other  rather 
smaller  ;  both  containing  blackish  dust  and  small  frag- 
ments of  human  bones.  Upon  exposure  to  the  external 
air,  these  vessels  tumbled  down,  and  could  not  be  preser- 
ved. 

At  the  summit  of  Hounam  law,  which,  except  the 
Cheviot,  is  the  highest  hill  on  the  border,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortification  or  encampment.  It  was  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  and  within  these  few  years,  a  large  iron 
gate,  taken  down  from  the  top  of  the  law,  was  to  be  seen 
at  Gossford  castle  belonging  to  the  Dnke  of  Roxburgh. 

In  different  parishes,  such  as  Moorbattle,  Linton,  and 
others,  are  to  be  found  what  are  called  tryst  stanes.  These 
are  great  stones  commonly  situated  on  high  grounds. 
They  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  rows,  not  unfrequently 
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ie  ft  drenlar  direcdon.  .  It  is  said,  as  also  the  name  im-  Andqmdts. 
ports,  that  in  times  of  hostilitj  they  marked  the  places 
of  resort  for  the  borderers  when  they  were  assembling 
£or  any  expedition  of  importance. 

The  town  of  Roxburgh  was  once  the  fourth  of  the  Roxburgh  ' 
Scottish  burghs,  but  scarce  a  vestige  of  it  exists.    It  stood 
CXI  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tweed  and 
the  Teviot.     Some  remains  of  its  ancient  castle  still  ap* 
pear  upon  an  eminence  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  suxw 
zxiunded  by  a  deep  trench  still  visible,  which  the  garrison 
could  fill  with  water  at  pleasure,  and  over  which  a  draw-> 
'kridge  was  placed.     The  wall  which  surrounded  the  for- 
tress is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed ;  but  some  parts  of  it 
still  remain,  and  display  prodigious  strength  from  their 
thickness  and  solidity.     The  many  struggles  which  the 
two  kingdoms  had  for  the  possession  of  this  fortress  ren- 
der its  history  of  more  importance  than  that  of  any  near 
the  borders.     It  frequently  changed  masters ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  in  the  possession  of  that 
monarch.  James  the  Second  of  Scotland  having  laid  siege 
to  it,  his  army  made  themselves  masters  of  the  castle,  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed  the  works,   and  reduced  it  to 
ruins  ;  but  previous  to  the  victory,  the  king  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.     A  holly  tree  is  said, 
to  stand  on  the   spot  where  this  happened,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Tweed.    The  queen,  soon  after  this  fatal 
accident,  observing  that  the  army  was  disheartened,  and 
that  the  chiefs  were  for  raising  the  siege,  used  every  means 
to  excite  their  courage ;  and  among  other  things  told  them, 
that  although  their  king  had  fallen,  he  was  but  one  man,, 
and  that  she  would  soon  give  them  another  king,  her  son 
James  the  Third,  who  next  day  arrived  in  the  camp,  and 
was  crowned  at   Kelso  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age% 
%\^  heroic  and  well-timed  address  produced  the  desixcd. 
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^o^9Bkin.effeet ;  the  ^ints  of  the  whole  armj  weit  loiised  i  aad^ 
renewing  the  attack  with  redoubled  ardour^  the  garriaoo 
Borrendered  in  a  few  dajs.  From  this  period  the  eaaOe 
has  remained  in  ruins^  although  it  was  in  some  degree  r»» 
paired  hj  the  English  Protector  Somerset  in  the  teign  of 
Edward  the  Sixth. 

Caret  it  In  the  same  parish  of  Roxburgh,  to  the  westward  of  the 
^  '  site  of  the  ancient  castle,  cm  the  banks  of  the  Teviot^  an; 
several  caves  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  middle  of  % 
high  precipice.  Three  of  them  ;u:e  of  large  dimensions. 
In  lTi5,  during  the  rebellion,  one  of  them  was  used  as  « 
place  of  concealment  for  horses  when  the  rebel  army 
marched  through  this  part  of  the  country.  Another, 
which  is  now  inficoessible,  is  said  to  be  of  verjr  great 
length  ;  a  third  is  called  the  dove  cave,  from  its  having 
been  at  one  period  used  as  a  pigeon-house.  To  render 
it  suitable  to  this  purpose,  cells  for  pigeons  nests,  in  the 
form  of  square  holes,  liave  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  j 
and  with  these  cells  the  sides  of  the  cave  are  covered. 

Haliedcan.  In  the  parish  of  Bowden  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
border  fortresses  at  Holjdean  or  Halicdean,  once  a  resi- 
dence of  the  family  of  Roxburgh.  The  court-yard,  con- 
taining about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  was  surrounded  with 
strong  stone  and  lime  walls,  four  feet  thick  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  with  slanting  holes  between  five  free-stones 
about  thirty  feet  from  each  other  ;  from  which  an  arrow 
or  a  musket  could  have  been  pointed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Upon  an  arched  gateway,  in  the  front,  there  was  a 
strong  iron  gate.  Witliin  the  court  stood  two  strong 
towers,  the  one  of  three,  the  other  of  four  stories,  consist- 
ing of  eight  or  ten  lodgeable  rooms,  besides  porters  lodges, 
servants  hall,  vaulted  cellars,  bakehouse,  &c.  The  roof 
and  Scoring,  being  all  of  the  strongest  oak,  if  kept  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were,  might  have  stood  for  a  cen# 
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^|M)r;  Vvl  d«rbg  the  -ninotitj  of  the  Iste  Poke  ef  Rox»  AatfffM^ 

^wrgb,  the  manftgen  of  his  property  ordered  this  buiUiag 

to  be  mostl J  polled  dowm  merely  tot  the  sake  of  getting 

the  fxee^ttones  in  it  to  bmld  a  large  fium-house  and  ap» 

partcnances  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  though  the  di£- 

teaHiy  of  separating  these  stones  from  the  lime  made  theai 

a  dear  pnrdiaae.    Some  of  the  vaults  still  remain,  and 

an  used  bj  the  tenant,  and  about  160  feet  of  the  court 

wall  are  perfectly  entire ;  which  makes  the  demolition  of 

the  rest  to  be  much  regretted,  as  the  whole  building  was 

stitely,  and  ornamental  to  the  place,  as  well  as  venerable 

for  its  antiquity.  One  itone,  preserved  from  the  ruins,  and 

sow  a  lintel  to  the  door  of  the  farm-house  at  Holydean, 

has  in  the  middle  an  unicorn's  head  and  three  stars,  witl) 

ka  inscription,  dated  1530. 

About  140  yards  from  the  principal  house,  on  the  top 
of  a  precipice  hanging  over  a  bum,  there  has  been  a  cfaa« 
pel  or  place  of  wgrship  and  a  burying  ground,  as  appears 
from  a  number  of  grave-stones,  handles  of  ooflbis,  and 
pitocs  of  human  bones,  which  have  been  dug  up  from 
time  to  time.  Hence  probably  has  arisen  tfaa  name  Ho** 
1/dean  or  Haliedeao« 

la  all  quarters  of  this  country  are  to  be  found  remains  cunpt^ 
of  camps.  In  most  of  the  mosses  human  bcmes  are  to  be 
found  i  no  doubt  from  persons  having  fallen  there,  and 
reaoaining  unburiedy  in  consequence  of  the  endless  con- 
flicts and  rencounters  which  occurred  in  the  sanguinary 
wars  of  the  borders.  These  wars  were  so  incessant,  con- 
lisdng  often  of  little  more  than  plundering  excursions,  in 
which  the  youth  on  both  sides  were  continually  engaging 
to  display  their  valour,  that  historians,  wearied  with  the 
recital,  have  left  a  great  part  of  them  unnoticed  as  ordi- 
nary occurrences.  Tradition,  however,  is  still  full  of 
them  I  but  it  is  daily  becoming  more  obscuxe^. though 
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Antiyldcg.  there  is  scarcely  a  glen,  a  hill,  or  a  ford  of  a  nvep,  whlcli 
is  not  marked  as  the  scene  of  some  tragical  adventure  or 
bloody  conflict.  Thus  in  the  parish  of  Maxton,  on  a  ri- 
sing ground  ^ear  the  Tweed,  are  the  remains  of  a  circular 
encampment,  denominated  from  its  figure  RingfybalL 
Upon  the  opposite  side  of  that  river  is  a  deep  glen  called 
the  Scats  hole,  in  which  a  body  of  Scots  lay  while  the 
camp  was  possessed  by  the  English.  They  were  some 
days  in  this  situation  with  the  Tweed  only  between  them, 
when  at  last  the  English,  being  superior  in  numbers,  ven- 
tured to  ford  the  Tweed  at  a  [dace  where  the  village  of 
Rutherford  now  stands,  and  the  Scots  met  them  on  a  ri- 
sing ground  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  still  called  the 
Fka^brae.  An  obstinate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
English  were  worsted,  many  of  them  slain,  and  interred 
in  the  burying  ground  at  Rutherford.  From  this  battle 
the  place  was  called  Rtte-the^fordy  on  account  of  tlfe  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  English  in  fording  the  Tweed  to  at- 
tack the  Scots.  This  account  is  by  tradition, 
l-niiard  Near  the  border,  between  the  parishes  of  Maxton  and 
^fS^  Ancrum,  is  a  bridge  called  LilUard  Edge^  formerly  Afh- 
erum  Moor.  There  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Scots 
and  English  soon  after  the  death  of  King  James  the  Fifth, 
who  died  in  the  year  1542.  When  the  Earl  of  Arraa 
was  regent  in  Scotland,  Sir  Ralph  Rivers  and  Sir  Bryaa 
Laiton  came  to  Jedburgh  with  an  army  of  5000  English 
to  seize  Merse  and  Teviotdale  in  name  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  then  king  of  England,  who  died  not  long  after  m 
the  year  1547.  The  regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus  came 
ivith  a  small  body  of  men  to  oppose  them.  The  Earl  of 
Angus  was  greatly  exasperated  against  the  English,  b^ 
cause  some  time  before  they  had  defaced  the  tombs  of  his 
ancestors  at  Melrose,  and  had  done  much  hurt  to  the  ab- 
bey tbe^e.     The  regent  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  ;yithou\ 
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iraknig  for  the  arriyal  of  a  greater  force,  which  was  ex*Amk|ridc^ 
pected,  met  the  English  at  Lilliard  Edge,  where  the  Scots 
obtained  a  great  victory,  considering  the  inequality  of 
dieir  number.  A  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Littiard 
CDDgfat  along  with  the  Scots  with  gr^  courage  :  she  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  a  tomb-stone  was  erected  upon  her  grav^ 
OB  the  field  where  it  was  fought.  Some  remains  of  this 
tomb-stone  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  said  to  hi^ve  contain- 
ed the  following  inscription. 

Fair  maiden  LiUiard  lies  under  this  ttatie ; 

Little  wu  her  statore,  but  great  was  her  fame. 

On  the  Enj^ish  bds  she  laid  many  thumps. 

And  when  her  legs  were  off,  she  fought  on  her  stumpa. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Melrose  are  the  three  EildenOixm  oi^ 
Uib.     The  base  of  them  may  be  in  compass  six  or  seven  hi]i«- 
miles ;  the  height  of  two  of  them  to  the  north,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half.     On  the  top  of  the  north-east  hill  are 
plain  vestiges  of  a  Roman  camp,  well  fortified  with  two 
•fosses  and  mounds  of  earth  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
m  circuity  with  a  large  plain  near  the  top  of  the  hiU,  on 
which  may  be  seen  the  pratoriuniy  or  the  generaPs  quar- 
ter, surrounded  with  many  huts.     It  has  all  the  properties 
of  a  well-chosen  camp,  according  to  the  rules  of  Vegetius. 
There  is  a  large  prospect  from  it  of  all  the  country  ;  it 
has  many  springs  of  good  water  near  it ;  the  sides  of  the 
hill  have  been  covered  with  wood  ;  and  the  camp  is  of 
that  e^ent  that  neither  man,  beast,  nor  baggage,  could  be 
straitened  for  room.    On  the  north  side  of  the  middle  hill 
Mr  Milne  seems  to  place  a  second  camp,  from  which,  he 
says,  is  a  large  ditch  for  two  miles  to  the  west,  reaching 
to  another  camp  on  the  top  of  Caldshail-hill.    This  camp 
(probably  he  means  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  middle 
hill)  has  been  strongly  fortified  with  a  double  trench,  and 
^e  circttmvallation3  of  it  continued  for  a  considerable  waj^« 
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A^tedd»IUt  tunjff  with  that  called  CasiUsU$^  makes  a  tilaiig^ 
with  tha  laige  camp  on  Eildon  hills*  On  the  head  of  Aq 
hilly  on  the  side  o£  which  the  village  of  Gallonaide  is 
founded^  north  of  the  Tweedy  there  has  been  a  laigo  camp. 
It  has  a  wall  aroupd  it  of  stone  ahout  half  a  mile  in  eoo^ 
pass.  About  half  a  mil^  from  this  camp  to  the  east^  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  opposite  to  Newstead,  there  has  been  a 
large  camp  with  a  deep  ditch.  It  seems  to  have  bean 
about  three  quarteirs  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
called  the  Chester  know  or  inoO.  The  eastern  Roman  mi* 
litarj  road  isvisible  in  many  quarters  of  this  coontrj,  rai- 
sed in  some  places  ccmsiderablj  above  the  adjoining  fields. 
Melraie      But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  to  be 

.  ^^^'  fiMind  in  this  qnartery  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Scotland,  is  the  4bbey  of  Melrose.  Varioos  religiooa 
foundations  of  different  dates  appear  to  have  existed  at 
this  place.  The  monastery  of  Old  Melrose  was  pcobablj 
founded  about  the  end  of  the  tixth  century.  The  vent« 
rable  Bede,  who  was  bom  in  673,  gives  an  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  b^nk  of  the  Tweed,^  and  likewise  of  its 
abbots.  This  place  wi^  a  famous  nursery  for  learned  and 
religious  men,  and  probably  continued  till  the  other  one 
at  the  present  JMelrose  was  founded  by  King  David.  The 
oonvent  of  Old  Melrose  was  enclosed  with  ^  8to4^  W>H]i 
reaching  from  the  south  comer  to  tlie  west  comer  of  the 
Tweed,  where  the  neck  of  land  is  narrow  ;  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  wall  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  has  been  any  great  building  about  it  i  for,  as 
Bede  acquaints  us,  their  churches  there  were  all  of  oak 
and  covered  with  reeds.  The  situation  of  the  place  is 
most  pleasant  and  agreeable,  being  almost  surrounded  by 
Tweed,  and  having  a  fine  prospect  towards  Gladswood. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  this^  on  the  Tweed,  stands 
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didfiUMge  ofNewstead;  a  plaoe  remtrkalik  f or  aaolhct ^ii^V^ 
Mtj  oa  the  eftit  side  of  it^  called  Rid  Abkey^sigad, 

Abenl  lialf  a  mile  firom  Newstead^  on  the  soath  tide  of- 
fte  Tweedy  aiaada  the  preeent  jOiey  o/Mglrbu.  Thia 
am  in  J  j  fraoa  tbe  miiia  yAdch  yet  ezist^  qipeaxa  to 
kfebeeiVtndj  magnifiomt  and  spacious.  It  contiimca 
ti  be  die  adddiatioQ  of  strangers  $  and  from  the  magai* 
tab  and  embellishment  of  its  columns,  the  symmetry  of 
kifHli^  and  Ac  beaaty  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  boil^ 
it  aay  he  regwded  as  one  of  the  most  saperb  stmctovea 
which  sapcfstition  reared  in  .this  coantry>  It  was  founded 
hf  King  Darid  in  IISO  ;  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
a  sppears  by  ^at  cfaarters  granted  to  tiie  abbot  and  coo^ 
f«Bt  by  anr  kings.  The  monks  were  Cistertian  ;  and 
tie  msaaatcry  of  Mdrose  was  a  mother-church  or  nurse-* 
lyftr  aU  that  order  in  many  various  and  remote  regions 
rfScodnd. 

Ibe  dMach  is  built  in  the  form  of  St  John's  cross.  The 
dmuiel,  which  is  a  very  stately  fabric^  is  stiU  standing; 
in  loef  is  Tciry  curious^  and  has  much  of  Iht  scripture 
biilory  ficulptored  upon  it.  Much  of  the  western  part  of 
this  building  is  so  entirely  demolishedy  that  it  cannot  be 
oaiecdy  known  how  far  it  reached  in  that  direction. 
What  ftifl  exists  is  of  the  following  dimensions.  Its 
kagth  is  258  feet,  breadth  1371,  circumference  about 
M3  4  height  of  the  east  window  24,  breadth  16 ;  height 
of  the  south  window  344^  breadth  154- ;  height  of 
the  steeple  75  ;  the  spire  gone.  The  east  window^  at 
ahich  was  the  great  altar,  is  a  beautiful  structure,  con- 
asting  of  four  pillars  or  bars,  with  a  great  deal  of  curious 
work  between  them ;  and  on  each  side  a  great  number  of 
aitches  for  statues  ;  on  the  top,  an  old  man  with  a  globe 
in  his  left  hand,  resting  on  his  knee,  and  a  young  man  on 
right ;  both  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  crowa 
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AittMittiti«Hiv6r  their  heads.  On  the  north  and  south  of  this  windoii^ 
are  two  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  nitches  are 
turiously  carved ;  both  the  pedestals  and  canopies,  and  on 
which  several  figures  of  men  and  aninmls  are  curiously 
cut.  On, the  south-east  of  this  church  are  a  great  manj 
rousiciansy  admirably  cut^  with  much  pleawytness  and 
gaiety  in  their  countenances^  accompanied  with  their  va* 
rious  instruments  ;  also  nuns  with  their  veils^  some  of 
them  richly  dressed.  The  south  window  is  very  much 
admired  for  its  height  and  curious  workmanship.  Nitches 
are  on  each  side  and  above  it,  where  have  been  statues  of 
our  Saviour  4uid  the  apostles.  Besides,  there  are  many 
other  figures  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  side  of  this  win- 
dow ;  monks  curiously  cut,  with  their  beards,  cowls,  and 
beads  ;  a  cripple  on  the  back  of  a  blind  man ;  several  ani- 
mals cut  very  nicely,  as  boars,  grehounds,  lions,  mon- 
kies,  and  others.  There  are  about  sixty-eight  nitches  in 
the  whole  standing  ;  the  statues  were  only  demolished 
about  the  1649. 

With  regard  to  the  inside  of  the  church,*  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  on  the  north  side  of  the  cross  are  beautiful 
pillars,  and  the  sculpture  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  newly 
cut.  On  the  west  side  is  a  statue  of  St  Peter,  with  a  book 
open,  his  right  hand  on  it,  and  two  keys  hanging  on  the 
left.  On  the  south  side  of  this  statue  is  that  of  St  Paul 
with  a  sword.  In  the  middle  of  the  cross  stood  the 
steeple,  a  piece  of  noble  architecture  ;  a  quarter  of  it  yet 
standing,  but  the  spire  gone.  The  roof  of  the  south  side 
of  the  cross  is  still  standing,  where  is  a  beautiful  stair- 
case, much  admired,  the  roof  of  it  winding  like  a  snail- 
cap.  There  was  within  the  church  a  vast  number  of  fonts, 
curiously  carved,  and  where  were  altars  dedicated  to  va« 
rious  saints.  In  the  portion  of  the  church,  where  worship 
is  at  present  performed,  are  two  rows  of  pillars  of  excel'* 
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leoi  wo/kmaiishipy  especially  that  to  the  south-east,  which; 
bs  the  fineness  of  it,  looks  like  Flanders  lace. 

With  regard,  lastly,  to  iivhat  was  in  part  or  altogether 
Kpuated  from  the  bodj  of  the  church,  there  was  a  clois- 
ter on  the  north  side,  a  part  of  the  walh  of  which  are  Mill 
remaining ;  and  where  maj  he  ohserved  pleasant  walktf 
aad  leats^  with  a  great  deal  cf  fine  flowers  nicely  cut^  as 
liUies,  &c. ;  also  ferns,  grapes,  house-leeks,  escalops;  fir- 
cones, Sec.  The  door  at  the  north-entry  of  the  church  i^ 
coriously  embossed  ;  and  the  foliage  here,  and  in  several 
places  of  the  church,  very  beautiful.  There  were  also 
kre  «  vast  many  fine  buildings  within  the  convent,  foi" 
die  residence  and  service  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  with 
gtrdens  and  other  conveniences  ;  all  were  inclosed  withinr 
tti  high  wall,  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Besides  the  hrgti 
ehurch^  there  has  been  a  large  fine  chapel  where  the 
iMUiie  now  is  ;  and  anoth^  house  adjoining  to  it,  where 
tbe  foundation  of  the  pillars  are  still  to  be  seen.  On  the 
terth  side  of  this  house  there  has  been  a  curious  oratofy 
#r  private  chapel ;  the  foundation  of  which  has  been  lately 
discovered,  and  a  large  cistern  of  one  stone,  with  a  leaden 
pipe  conveying  the  water  to  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Dr  John  Armstrong,  an  Dr  Ann^ 
teiinent  physician,  poet,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  who*^'*"*' 
tms  bom  in  Castletown  parish,  where  his  father  and 
brother  were  ministers.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  hi 
physic^  February  4th,  1732,  with  much  reputation,  and 
published  his  thesis  as  the  forms  of  that  university  re- 
quire. The  subject  was  De  Tabe  Purulent  a.  In  1735, 
he  published  a  little  humorous  fugitive  pamphlet  in  8vo, 
entitled,  "  An  Essay  for  abridging  tbe  Study  of  Phy- 
sic;'* to  which  is  added  a  "  Dialogue  betwixt  Hygeia^ 
Mercury,  and  Pluto,  relating  to  the  Practice  of  Phytic  as 
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^fc^iyt  It  is  mimaged  hy  a  certaia  illustrious  Sotiety,    At  aistf> 
an  Epistle  from  Usbeck  the  PersLan  to  Joshua  Wasd^ 
Esq."    This  piece  contains  much  fim  and  drollery.    In 
the  dialogue  he  has  cmght  the  very  spirit  of  Ludan;    In 
173  7»  he  puUished  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  the  Ve-' 
nereal  Diseases,  8to.    This  was  soon  followed  by  Ae 
OicoMOtry  tfZ^Pi  f  a  poem  which  has  moch  merit,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  is  too  -strongly  tinctured  with  the  licoa- 
tiousness  of  Ovid*    It  k  said,  however^  that  his  maittrer 
judgflient  expunged  many  of  the  luxuriances  of  yondifiil 
&Qcy,  in  an  editioni  **  revised  and  corrected  by  the  ma» 
thor,"  in  1768.  It  appears  by  one  of  the  cases  on  litetay 
property  that  Mr  Millar  paid  fifty  guineas  £ar  the  copy- 
light  of  this  poem,  itfhith  was  intended  as  a  btuiesqoe  oH 
some  dietetic  writers.    It  has  been  observed  of  Dr  Arm-* 
strongs  that  his  works  have  great  inequalities^  some  n£ 
them  being  possessed  of  every  requisite,  to  be  aougbt 
after  in  the  most  perfect  compositioo^  while  others  cao 
hardly  be  consideied  as  superior  to  the  productions  fit 
mediocrity.      The  jirt  of  preserving  ffeakb,  his  beat 
performaaos,  which  was  published  in  1744,  will  tranamit 
his  name  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  first  English  writers* 
On  this  work  we  shall  also  transcribe  a  beautiful  enlo* 
gium  from  an  emiuent  jAysidan,  Dr  M^enue :  ^  Of 
all  the  poetical  performances  on  this  subject  that  hmvc 
come  to  my  hands,  Dr  Armstrong's  Art  of  preserving 
Health  is  by  far  the  best.     To  quote  every  charming  de« 
scription  and  beautiful  passage  of  this  poem  one  must 
transcribe  the  whole.     We  cannot,  however,  expect  new 
rules  where  the  principal  design  was  to  raise  and  warm 
the  heart  into  a  compliance  with  the  solid  precepts  of 
the  ancients,  which  he  has  enforced  with  great  strength 
and  eloquence.     And,  upon  the  whole,  he  has  convinced 
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)iut7  £ar  ackliowledgiiig 

**  Ooe  power  of  pbjac,  mekdj,  iod  aoiig.** 

|n  114C  Dr  Anp^trong  was  appointed  one  of  the  phy • 
ticians  to  the  l)ospitaI  for  lame  apd  sick  soldiers  hehind 
Bockingham  Hpuse.     In  1751  he  published  his  poem  on 
BenevolenGe,  in  folio ;  and  \n.  1753,  **  Taste,  ^  Epistle 
to  a  young  Critib."    In  1758,  appeared  **  Sketches  or 
Essays  on  various  Subjects,  bj  LaqnjDelot  '^emplcf  f  m, 
in  two  parts."    In  this  production,  whiph  possesses  so 
much  humour  and  knowl^gc  of  the  world,  and  vfhich 
had  a  remarkably  rapid  sale,  he  Is  supposed  to  have  been 
abated  by  Mr  Wilkes.     In  1700,  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  gppointed  physician  to  the   army  in  Germany ; 
where,  in  1701,  he  wrotjc  a  poem  called  ''  Day^  an  Epis- 
de  to  John  Wilkes,  £sq.  of'  Ayelsbury •"    In  this  poeip, 
which  is  not  collected  in  his  works,  he  wantonly  hatarded 
A  reflecdon  on  Churchill,  which  drew  on  him  the  serpent* 
toodied  vengeance  of  that  severest  of  satirists,  yrhose  en^« 
balming  or  corrosive  pen  could  deify  or  lampoon  any  man, 
according  as  he  acquiesced  with  or  dissented  from  his  po« 
litical  principles.     In  1770,  Dr  Armstrong  published 
^  Collection  of  Miscellanies,  in  2  vols,  containing,  1st, 
The  Art  of  preserving  Health  ;  2d,  Of  Benevolence,  an 
Epistle  to  Eumenes  ;  3d,  Taste,  an  Epistle  to  a  ypung 
Critic;  4th,  Imitations  of  Shakespeare  and  Spencor  ;  3th, 
The  Universal  Almanack,  by  Newreddin  All  j  6th,  The 
Forced  Marriage,  a  Tn^gedy ;  7th,  Sketches."    In  1771, 
he  published  **  A  short  Ramble  through  some  parts  of 
France  and  Italy,  by  Launcelot  Temple  ;'*  and  in  1773, 
in  his  own  Qame,  a  quarto  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of 
•*  Medical  Essays  j*'  towards  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
accounts  for  his  not  having  such  extensive  pffigtice  as 
VolU.  H  "        ' 
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Eminent  soHic  of  his  brethren,  from  his  not  being  qualified  to  cm-* 
<  ■  y  ■■  ploy  the  usual  means,  from  a  ticklish  state  of  spirit,  an i 
a  distempered  excess  of  sensibilitj.  He  complains  much 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  reviewers.  He  died  in  September 
1779  ;  and  to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  friends  left  be- 
hind him  no  more  than  L.  300,  saved  out  of  a  verj  mode- 
rate income,  arising  principally  from  his  half-pay* 
Thomion.  James  Thomson,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Seasons, 
&c  was  the  son  of  the  reverend  Mr  Thomas  Thomson 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Ednam.  James  Thomson  was 
bom  here  in  the  year  1700  ;  and  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  united 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  a  club  or  society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  birth  of  their  countryman,  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and  by  holding  an- 
niversary convivial  meetings  which  regularly  take  plad. 
James  Thomson  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh witli  a  view  to  tlie  church  ^  but  his  genius  inclining 
him  to  tlie  study  of  poetry,  which  he  soon  found  would  be 
incompatible  with  that  of  theology,  or  at  the  least  might 
prevent  his  being  provided  for  in  that  way  in  his  own 
country,  he  relinquished  his  views  of  engaging  in  the  sa- 
cred function,  and  repaired  to  London,  in  consequence  of 
some  encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  a  ladv 
of  quality  there,  .a  friend  of  liis  mother. 

Tlie  reception  he  met  with,  wherever  he  was  mtrodu- 
ccd,  emboldened  him  to  risk  the  publication  of  his  excel- 
lent poem  on  Winter.  This  piece  was  published  in  1720  ; 
and,  from  the  universal  applause  it  met  with,  Mr  Thom- 
son's acquaintance  was  courted  by  people  of  the  first  rank, 
taste,  and  fasliion  :  but  the  chief  advantage  which  it  pro- 
cured him  was  the  acquaintance  of  Dr  Rundle,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
iBellor  Talbot  i  and  some  years   after,  w  hen  the  eldest 
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sM  of  that  nobleti&aii  iKras  to  make  his  tour  on  the  cohtineiit,  BmiiicDt 
Mr  Thomson  was  chosen  as  a  proper  companion  for  him. 
The  expectations  which  his  Winter  had  raised  were  fully 
Htisfied  bj  the  successive  publications  of  the  othisr  .Sea- 
sons $  ofSaaunier;  in  the  year  1127;  of  Spring,  in  the 
following  year ;  and  of  Autumn,  in  a  quarto  edition  of  his 
works,  m  1730.     Besides  the  Seasani^  and  his  .tragedy  of 
S(f  hoQisba,  written  and  acted  wiih  applause  in.  the  year 
1T2Q,  he  had  in  1727  published  his  poem  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  an  account  of  his  chief  discos 
veries ;  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Mr  Gray^ 
t  gentleman  t^eU  versed  in  the  Newtoniaix  philosophy. 
That  same  year,  the  resentment  of  our  merchants^  for  the 
iotermptioik  of  their  trade  by  the  Spaniards  in.  America^ 
luming  very  high,  Mr  Thomson  zealously  took  part  ill 
i^  and  wrote  his  Britannia  to  rouse  thi  nation  to. revenge. 
'   With  the  honourable  Charles  Talbot  our  author  visited 
most  of  the  courts  in  Europe,  and  returned  with  his  views 
|ready  enlarged;  not  only  of  exterior  nature,  and  the 
Works  of  art,  biit  of  human  life  and  manners,  and  of  the 
tonstitution  and  policy  of  the  several  states,  their  connec- 
tions, and  their  religious  institutions.    Flow  particular  and 
jodfcious  his  observations  were,  we  see  in  his  poem  on 
Liberty,  beguji  soon  after  his  return  to  England.  We  seCj 
at  the  same  time,  to  what  a  high  pitch  his  care  of  his 
country  was  raised,  by  the  comparison  he  had  all  along 
beeii  making  of  our  happy  government  with  that  of  other 
nations.    To  inspire  his  fellow^subjects  with  the  like  sen- 
timents, and  show  them  by  what  means  the  precious  free- 
dom we  enjoy  may  be  preserved,  and  how  it  may  be  abu- 
sed or  lost,  he  employed  two  years  in  composing  that  noble 
work,  upon  whicli  he  valued  himself  more  than  all  his 
otlier  writings.     On  his  return  to  England  with  Mr  Tal- 
bot (whoeoon  after  died),  the  chancellor  made  him  secre- 
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9in>*«>t  season  for  poetical  composition  ;  and  the  deep  silenoe  of 
the  night  he  conunonly  chose  for  his  studies.  The  amiiso-^ 
ment  of  his  leisure  hours  were  civil  9nd  natural  history,, 
vojageSy  and  the  best  relation^  of  travellers.  Though  he 
performed  on  no  instrument,  he  was  passionately  fond  o£ 
music,  and  would  sometimes  listen  a  full  hour  at  his  wjur 
dow  to  the  nightingales  in  Richmond  gardens.  Nor  was 
his  taste  less  exquisite  in  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  As  for  the  more  distinguishing  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart,  thej  best  appear  in  his  writings. 
There  his  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  his  love  of 
inankind,  of  his  cptmtry,  and  friends,  shine  out  in  every 
page.  His  tenderness  of  heart  was  so  unbounded  that  i^ 
took  in  even  the  brute  creation.  It  is  not  known  that, 
through  his  whole  life,   he  ever  gave  a  moment's  pain, 

■         • 

either  by  his  writings  or  otherwise.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  political  squabbles  of  his  time  \  and  was  therefDre 
respected,  and  left  undisturbed  by  both  sides.  These  a- 
jniable  virtues  did  not  fail  of  their  due  reward.  The  ap- 
plause of  the  public  attended  all  his  productions  ;  and  hi^ 
friends  lovtd  him  with  an  enthusiastic  ardour. 

"  As  a  writer  (says  Dr  Johnson),  he  is  entitled  to  one 
praise  of  the  highest  kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking  and  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  is  original.  His  blank  verse  is 
no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet, 
than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhjmes  of  Cowley.  His 
numbers,  his  pauses,  his  dictioti,  are  of  his  own  growth, 
without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a 
peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius. 
He  looks  round  on  nature  and  on  life  with  the  eye  which 
nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes 
in  every  thing  represented  to  its  view  whatever  there  is  on 
which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a 
miud  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast,  and  attends  to 
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Hxt  miaute*     The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he    Eminent 
pever  saw  before  what  Thomson  shews  him ;  and  that  he        ^  ■  ■■> 
never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses/' 

His  testamentorj  executors  were  Lord  L/ttelton,  whose 
«are  of  our  poet's  fortune  and  fame  ceased  not  with  his 
life  ;  and  Mr  Mitchell,  a  gentleman  equally  noted  for  the 
truth  and  constancy  of  his  private  friendship,  and  for  his 
address  and  spirit  as  a  public  minister.  Bj  their  united 
mterest,  the  orphan  plaj  of  Coriolanus  was  brought  on 
the  stage  to  the  best  advantage  ;  from  the  profits  of  which, 
and  the  sale  of  ^manuscripts  and  other  effects,  a  handsome 
sum  was  remitted  to  his  sisters.  His  remains  were  depo- 
sited in  the  church  of  Richmond,  under  a  plain  stone, 
without  any  inscription.  A  handsome  monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1762,  the 
charge  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  profits  arising  from 
a  splendid  edition  of  all  his  works,  in  quarto  ;  Mr  Mil- 
ler the  bookseller,  who  had  purchased  all  Mr  Thomson's 
copieS|  giving  up  his  property  on  this  grateful  occasion. 

The  Scottish  poet  Gavin  Douglas  was  parson  or  rector  ^*^>n 
of  Hawick,  He  was  the  third  son  of  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1474.  He  was  installed 
rector  of  Hawick  in  the  year  1496.  The  study  of  theo- 
logy did  not  prevent  him  from  employing  himself  at  in- 
tervals in  translating  into  beautiful  verse  the  poem  of  0- 
vid  De  Remcdio  Amoris.  The  advantages  of  foreign  tra- 
vel, and  the  conversation  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
France  and  Germany,  to  whom  his  merit  procured  the 
readied  access,  completed  his  education.  With  his  supe- 
rior recommendations  and  worth  it  was  impossible  he 
could  remain  unnoticed.  Plis  first  preferment  was  to  be 
provost  of  the  collc^^'atc  church  of  St  Giles  in  Edinburgh, 
a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and  revenue.  In  the 
year  1514  the  r^ucen-mothcr^  the  rrc;cnt  of  Scotland,  ap- 
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Eminent  polhied  Bbiiglas  abbot  of  Abefbfbttiic,  «nd  toon  afM 
archbishop  of  Si  Andrew^s  ;  but  the  qdeen^s  pburer  iuA 
being  sufficient  to  esta^sh  him  in  llial  dignitj,  he  reiid- 
quished  his  dium  in  favour  of  his  competitor  Foitittan, 
who  was  supported  }>j  the  pope.  In  1515  he  was  Bj  the 
queen  appointed  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  that  appbiht- 
jnent  was  soon  after  confinhled  bj  his  holiness  I^eb  X« 
ifr^bvert^eless  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  obtaJui 
peace^Ue  possession  of  bis  see.  The  Duke  of  Albanj, 
who  in  this  year  was  declared  regent,  opposed  him,  be-* 
cause  be  was  supported  by  the  queen ;  and  in  order  to  de« 
prive  him  olFhis  bishopric,  accused  him  of  acting  contrary 
\o  law  in  rfeceiving  buUs  from  Rome.  On  this  accusation 
he  was  committed  to  the  castle  of  E^burgh,  where  he 
continued  in  confinement  above  a  year ;  but  the  regent 
and  tlte  queen  being  at  last  reconciled,  he  obtained  his  li« 
berty,  and  was  conseqrated  bishop  oi  Dunkeld.  In  1517 
he  attended  the  Dyke  of  Albany  to  Frianoe,  but  returned 
soon  after  to  Scotland.  In  152;i,  the  disputes  between 
the  £arls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown  the  king, 
dom  into  violent  commotion,  our  prelate  retired  to  Eng- 
land, wtiere  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Poly<9 
dore  Virgil  the  historian.  He  died  in  London  of  the 
plague  in  1522,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy,  tie  wrotej, 
1st,  The  Palace  of  Honour,  a  most  ingenious  poem,  un-« 
der  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  in  which  he  paints  the  va- 
nity and  inconstancy  of  all  worldly  glory.  It  abounds 
with  incident,  and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.  The  Pa- 
lace of  Happiness  in  the  picture  of  Cebes  seems  to  be  the 
ground- work  of  it.  2d,  Aw  etc  Narrationes,  a  perform* 
ance  now  lost ;  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  explained,  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner,  the  mythology  of  the  poetical  fic- 
tions of  the  ancients.  3d,  Comedia  aliquot  Sacrte  ;  none 
of  which  are  now  to  be  found.  4tb^  Thirteen  books  of 
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tkM^  dip  die  bfoottk  ^t  Vlt^,  triitUl^^ont  of  LtUfa  ^^^ 
^entt  into  Scbttish  iktetHe^^  eVefy  bttkfe  hiMhg  ill  ^^ttti 
kr  proic^.  ilhilrihtM  at  tibndcm,  1553,  in  4t6,  ati<i  h^ 
pnattd  at  Edihbti^gti^  Itio,  foUb.  The  la^  li  the  ttdlit 
esteemed  of  ^  h&  i^rorki.  &^  undfeftbbk  it  Ht  tbe  iiedit 
of  Ldrd  iieniy  Sincl^,  a  ttiUnlftceiit  {>atrba  6f  art$  ih  those 
Hmes,  «id  he  coihpleted  it  ifa  eighteeil  ttiohtfaiB ;  a  di'ctiilU 
ilanoe  whicti  his  admitH^  itt  tbb  fond  bf  rfe^tiiig  t6  his 
advahtage.  It  hte  h6en  said  that  he  cokhplled  in  Ui&tbtiical 
iteadte,  Dt  k(flmt  Scoiiw  ;  but  no  remains  of  it  have  de« 
ioHided  to  Uie  p^esfot  tiihel. 

G^orgfe  Adgu^tiis  tlUiott,  Loird  Headifield,  the  ninth  sonLoid 
btSSfr  Gilbert  Elliott  of  Stobbs,  Baronet,  was  born  in  the""****** 
of  bbbkirk  in  the  year  171S.  He  shiewed'an  early 
for  a  xiiilitarj  life,  and  sooq  became  an  officer 
in  the  23d  regimeht  of  tb(jt,  the  Royd  Welsh  Fu^ileera. 
He  left  this  regimeht,  and  Went  into  the  coijp's  of  engineers 
U  Woolwich,  irhdct  he  continued  till  th^  feii  li4ti, 
When  he  beduiie  adjutant  iii  the  secohd  troop  of  horse 
guards.  He  served  in  Germany,  and  Vas  w'bun^cj  at  tlie 
battlel  of  Dettingen  and  Fcmt^oy.  tn  March  H5d,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  l5th  regimeht  of  liglit  dragoons ; 
iody  in  the  August  following,  headed  the  second  line  of 
horse  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby  at  the  batde  of  Mih« 
den.  Being  constituted  a  lieutenant  genera],  he  was,  in 
1702,  ordered  from  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
as  second  in  command  al  the  memorable  reduction  of  the 
Havannah.  He  was  appointed  6>minander  in  chief  in 
Itdand  in  1744 ;  but  being  disgusted  on  his  arrival,  he  made 
a  request  to  be  recalled,  which  was  c6mpiied  with  ;  ani 
'upon  the  death  of  Lord  Corhwallis  he  was  ihade  govdiiiEv 
of  Gibraltar.  His  gallant  defence  of  that  fortress  durinj 
the  war  with  America  in  the  year  1779,  i7'80, 1781,  ahl 
ild^i  belong  to  general  history  rather  than  to  a  work  oF 
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Jedbnigh.  this  sort.  In  1783,  he  received  a  pension  of  L.  2000 /^r 
anttuffip  and  was  created  a  kni^^ht  of  the  Bath ;  and,  19 
1787,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  honours  which  he  thus  justly  acquired,  he  did 
not  long  enjoy,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1790. 

There  is  only  one  rcyal  borough  in  this  county,  that 
of  Jedburgh,  which,  along  with  Haddington,  JLauder,  Dun- 
bar, and  North  Berwick ,  elects  a  member  to  serve  in  par- 
liament. In  a  charter  granted  by  William  the  Lion  to 
the  abbots  and  mQuks  of  Jedburgh,  the  names  Jeddart  and 
Jedburgh  are  promiscuously  used ;  but  the  name  of  Jed- 
burgh is  alone  now  retained  in  written  language,  although 
in  vulgar  pronunciation  the  town  is  still  called  Jeddart  or 
Jethart.  About  sixty  years  ago,  the  country  round  this 
town  abounded  with  wood.  A  few  old  oaks,  elms,  beeches, 
planes,  and  weeping  willows,  still  remain.  The  wood 
which  begins  to  rise  from  the  old  stocks  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Jed,  togetl^er  \vith  a  variety  of  new  plantations,  form 
a  beautiful  ai^d  romantic  scene  on  the  road  from  Jedburgh 
to  Northumberland. 
.  .       Jedburgh  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of 

Jedburgh,  the  border  wars.  The  English  liaving  at  one  time  ob- 
tained possession  of  its  castle,  placed  a  garrison  there, 
which  proved  a  continual  annoyance  to  the  adjacent  coun#- 
try  ;  but  in  spring  1409,  the  men  of  Teviotdale,  having 
entered  into  a  combination,  attacked  the  English  garrison, 
and  took  and  plundered  the  castle.  That  it  might  not 
again  serve  the  same  purpose,  it  was,  with  grc^t  labour, 
levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  the  i^ide 
of  James  the  First,  dui-ing  the  captivity  of  that  prince  in 
England,  then  exercised  the  sovereign  power  as  governor 
of  Scotland.  Fordun  relates,  that  a  convention  {generaU 
concilium)^  held  at  Perth,  resolved  that  a  tax  should  be 
imposed  of  two  pennies  on  every  house  that  raised  fire,  fqr 
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(IfeGraji&g  the  ezpence  of  this  demolition  ;  but  the  governor  JcdlwrglL^ 
opposed  ity  sayings  that  no  tax  had  ever  been  raised  in  the 
time  of  his  government,  nor  should  be  raised,  lest  the 
poor  should  curse  him  as  the  introducer  of  such  an  abuse ; 
he  therefore  immediately  ordered  that  the  people  of  the 
march  should  be  paid  out  of  the  rojal  customs  for  their 
labour  in  destroying  this  castle.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Duke  of  Albany  had  at  this  time  become  extremely 
fond  of  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power.     He  was  willing 
to  prolong  the  period  of  his  own  government^  and  took  no 
effectual  measures  for  delivering  the  young  king  from  his 
captivity  ;  and  that  his  own  conduct  in  this  respect  might 
be  overlooked,  he  adopted  every  measure  likely  to  pro- 
care  popularity.      It  was  in  consequence  of  similar  con- 
duct that  it  became  a  sort  of  maxim  in  England,  that  a 
jkrince  with  a  doubtful  title  always  governed  best ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  way  most  likely  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people. 

lu  the  year  1710,  Sir  Robert  Umfranville  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Teviotdale,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Jedburgh, 
and  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country  adjacent.  Um- 
franville was  vice-admiral  of  England ;  and  before  this 
expedition  by  land,  had,  with  ten  ships  of  war,  taken 
fourteen  ships  and  much  rich  spoil  in  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  adjacent  coasts. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  town  again  suffer- 
ed. In  the  spring  of  the  year  1523,  the  English  being  at 
war  with  France,  found  themselves,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  the  Scots.  The  chief  command  of  the  war 
against  Scotland  was  conferred  on  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the 
English  lord  treasurer  and  admiral,  the  same  who  led  the 
van" of  his  father's  army  in  the  field  of  Flodden  ;  and  who, 
in  the  summer  before,  being  entrusted  with  conveying  the 
emperor  to  Spain,  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  by 
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]^*»  Utik  WSiS&cHt  bf  his  flbet.  The  tntrqnis  df  D6Mf  WU  ilMll 
XM  ittnie  ttfii^'  fttq>oiiiM  wardbiiier  lieiitetiaiit  of  die  leiil 
ina  MUdte  iMrdi^;  tfie  lord  Dal»es  Mifiiiiuii^  «ft  iSk^ 
jby  tfa«  WaMtia^p  <tf  the  wM.  DbMt  had  iHb  i#d 
Itetttenafits  i|it>8Bited  tad^  bilh,  Sit-  Willisin  WaMm  for 
tM  tes^  afifl  Sir  WillikU  feuhb  for  ihe  mi(idU  i&itdi ; 
t^ib  Kia  siMHeS  aisignM  ift  their  cbmmiitf ons  for  flitUi. 
sJdi^  ibd  ftr  ^lir  A^^btks  iuid  lout  M&tg^iiits  to  ett^  «t 
tHCft. 

Tli«  eitl  oF  SttH^^^iTf  ^^  Dorset  and  Dacitt^  #M 
ettrty  in  tHfe  k^rlhg  at  their  ^osts  bh  the  boitlera-.  Donel 
ahd  Sir  IK^ihAi  JBslmer,  Sir  Afathohy  Dany,  and  other 
pi&&6n§  of  aait,  xhMe  an  incui'sion  ihto  TeTXOtdale  in  the 
b^gihnlfig  6F  A^nil ;  and,  afiter  hivihg  burnt  several  tIU 
lig^i  rettiHied  the  niftxt  day  into  England  with  a  great 
hddif  of  cattle.  The  Scots  shelved  themselves  oo  the 
neigtibtmring  hills,  and  took  c*^  slew  sotAe  of  Aid  drag- 
gling marauders,  but  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  ven- 
tnte  ah  Mgageihent  with  Atit  Adbieh.  Sotrey  is  said 
to  have  hiid  under  his  cotnmand  ten  thousand  merOenarie^ 
betides  otheir  forced ;  which  gave  him  a  sufierioritj  all  the 
stlihmer  over  the  Scots  in  his  neighbouthodd.  He  ravit- 
gedy  ivith  little  or  no  resistance,  Merse  and  THriotdale, 
and  oVeHhreW  the  places  of  strength  in  these  provinces  ; 
but  after  he  had  dispersed  his  forces,  the  Scdttish  border- 
ers endeavoured,  in  the  usual  maimer,  bj  inroads  imo 
England,  to  rfctrcnge  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  To 
represss  these  marauders,  Surrey  agaih  collected  a  body  of 
six  thousahd  men  ;  and  directing  his  march  toward  Jed- 
burgh,  where  he  knew  a  great  nuihber  of  Scoti  lay,  he 
assaulted  the  place  ;  which,  though  without  fottificatiqiis, 
Vfis  obstinately  defended,  but  was  taken  by  the  En^liA, 
after  the  loss  of  many  lives  on  each  side.  The  English, 
Ihceiised  by  this  tedstaface,  burnt  the  town,  Utid  dettloUib* 
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ed  its  aaddil;  aad  bei|iifi|^l  maqasterjr*     ^Aitawns^h  \pi  y^V^ 
ItHf  Jo^bargh  was  ag«m  taken  ui4  burnt  by  tl^  ^i\S-  ^^^^^" 
Ksh  in  an  inroad  made  under  the  cogimyid  of  &)r  ](ti|lB)i 
lEpif }  foid  t|t^  ^hple  neighbouring  cc|^nfr^ 
Qp  t]iis  last  pcfiasiont  the  q^ai^titj  of  spoil  casqe^  o^f  \^ 
Ae  inv^ersy  with  the  ^^stp^ttgn  €ommitte4  bj  ti)fufi^ 
mmlr4  of  %hP  fpllow^ig  |U9om^t.    Tjie  vM^  Wwhcr  of 
towns,  towers,  stedes,  bamekjns,  parish  churches^  l^r^ti^' 
km^an,  ^uif  destrojre^f  f«»4  burnt  in  a^  the  bffder 
flffptry,  w«4  )9fl  i  Soq^  ^%in  400  j  pri^«W"  ^o^,  Jfiilfi ; 
Mlt,  lO^MO  i  sheep,  12,40?  s  fiags  an4  geldin|[^  12(iQ ; 
Hoafs^  flOO  $  boUs  of  corn,  850  -,  bjpsi^es  hou^old  f^r^ 
tore  to  iin  indf^iiitfi  {mount* 

|e4l|urgh,  being  in  the  center  of  the  cq^^t^,  \$  used  as 
file  fld^  pf  the  8|ieriff.court«  |t  is,  m^e  fOber  rqj^lL  ^ 
nmghs,  goverqed  by  a  council  t^  m^gistratfss*  It  h^s 
a  wib4^  ^UMrf^ft,  at  whicl)  grsfin  is  S9)4  H>  4^<^  ^QP 
jterwkk  and  the  Lothians.  It  is  well  ^ii^t ;  but  in  f:^)^- 
liqurftce  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  |x:|roi\gh  pp^ti€s, 
4ffa  i^  si^d  tpbe  in  it  rather  a  want  of  industry. 

The  village  of  Hawick  is  si^i^e  near  the  lof^c^  t^Bxmkk^ 
af  the  iipper  or  most  mountainous  district  of  the  cQui)t7* 
It  stands  at  the  con^uence  of  the  Teviot,  with  a  sa):^yer 
strpam  called  the  Slitridgc.  Hence,  though  not  in  geucqd 
exposed  to  inundations,  it  has  reason  to  fear  them,  A 
lemarkable  one  happened  in  Afigust  1767«  Slitridge  tb^ 
rose  to  an  astoni^iing  height,  occasion^,  it  was  thowght, 
\kj  a  g1qu4  bursting  at  its  source.  It  began  to  rise  ^  fp)ir 
o^dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  to  i^cre^se  011  past 
six,  when  it  w^  twenty-two  feet  above  its  usu^  Icyel.  It 
marked  its  progress  with  destruction.  Fart  of  the  surface 
of  the  hiU  where  the  cloud  fell  floated  into  th^  river ;  pqm 
aed  cattle,  with  every  thing  on  its  bs^iks,  were  bor^e  aw^y 
b/  tbe  torrent.   |n  J^awicJL  its  4^as^Upn^  w^^  ^r^^t :  fif- 
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▼ahget.  ^  teen  dwelling-houses  and  a  corn-mill  were  carried  off, 

the  rock  swept  so  clean,  that  not  a  bit  of  rubbish  was  left 
to  tell  where  it  stood; 

This  town,  like  every  other  upon  the  borders,  often  ex- 
perienced the  destruction  resulting  from  hostile  invasiori* 
The  last  occasion  on  which  it  suffered  wai  in  1570,  whelt 
an  English  armj^  under  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  laid  the  towin 
in  ashes; 

Hawick  is  a  borough  of  baronj,  over  which,  however, 
the  baron  or  superior  has  no  more  power  than  the  king 
enjoys  by  law  over  royal  boroughs.  The  charters  of  ttfe 
borough  being  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  inroads  of  tte 
English  plunderers,  a  charter  was  granted  in  the  fenx  1546 
by  James  iSotiglas  of  Dhimlanark^  confirming  to  them 
such  rights  flbd  lands  as  they  formerly  held.  This  chai^- 
ter  is  confirmed  by  another  granted  by  Queen  Mary  in  the 
Same  year.  In  consequence  cff  these  charters  the  burgesses 
dect  their  own  magistrates  annually;  There  is  a  standing 
t'ouncil,  in  conjunction  with  which  the  magistrates  ma- 
nage the  town's  affairs.  The  whole  consists  of  thirty-one; 
viz.  t^^o  bailies  ;  fifteen  of  a  standing  council,  who  conti- 
nue for  life,  if  not  legally  disqualified  ;  and  two,  called 
quarter "tnastersy  from  each  of  the  incorporations.  The 
Incorporations  are  seven ;  viz.  weavers,  tailors,  hammef- 
fiien,  skinners,  fleshers,  shoemakers,  and  barters.-  A 
treasurer,  and  surveyor  of  weights,  measures,  and  mar- 
kets, are  annually  chosen  by  the  council.  The  clerk  is 
elected  by  the  burgesses  at  large,  and  generally  continues 
in  office  during  life.  The  town  had  formerly  an  exten- 
sive common  ;  but  some  neighbouring  proprietors  havinl]g 
proved  a  prescriptive  right  of  pasturage,  somewhat  more 
than  a  third  of  the  common  was  allotted  to  them,  upon  a 
division  made  by  the  courts  of  law.  •  The  town's  share 
now  amounts  to  about  830  acres,  besides  some  places  in 
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h  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  fell  not  under  the  di-  ViMagc^^ 
tiiion.  Previous  to  this  division,  the  cattle  belonging  to 
the  burgesses  pastured  over  the  whole  common ;  and  this 
town  had  no  revenue  except  what  arose  from  the  dues  or 
cntiy-money  of  burgesses,  which  was  inconsiderable. 
Sinoe  the  division  the  whole  conmion  is  inclosed,  and  about 
250  acres  let  in  one  farm  ;  besides  other  detached  pieces^ 
with. several  areas  feued  for  building.  The  revenues  ari- 
nag  from  these,  and  what  is  exacted  for  pasturing  the  bur- 
gesses cattle,  now  amount  to  about  L.  130  ;  and  still  com- 
noa  sufficient  remains  to  pasture  these  cattle.  From  thi^ 
fimd  a  neat  council-house  has  been  erected,  water  has  been 
brought  into  the  town,  and  the  streets  paved  anew.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch, 
who  in  the  character  of  superior  or  baron  receives  the  cus- 
toms or  dues  of  the  markets  of  the  town,  contributed  L.  50 
towards  building  the  council-house,  and  paid  half  of  theex>« 
pence  of  paving  the  streets.  There  is  here  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  four  fairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  dif-  Manu&o 
ficuitj  of  obtaining  feuel,  and  a  distant  land-carriage,  se-^""**  * 
vend  manufactures  have  of  late  years  been  carried  on 
here  with  a  considerable  degree  of  spirit.    It  appears  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  border  retain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  their  ancient  energy.     Hence,  where  it  is  practi- 
cable, they  have  pursued  riches  by  vigorous  exertions 
in  agriculture  ;  and  where  this  is  less  practicable,  they 
hafve  attempted  to  surmount  many  difficulties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  manufactiQ'es.     The  most  consider- 
able of  these  are  carpets,   inkle,  cloth,   and  stockings. 
Between  200  and  300  packs  of  wool  have  been  used 
annually  in  these  manufactures.     A  pack  is  12  stones; 
that  is,  24  lib.  of  white,  and  254-  lib*  of  what  is  called /^z^/ 
wool  to  the  stone.    Ten  tons  of  linen  yam  have  been  an. 
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perspm  wltQ  tm;  HB  eggs  cqpv^jF  from  tl^is  ftace  qnfod- 
ties  ftipqantiiig,  at  9«  aYeE)(g^  tq  i^.  50  >fr  |r^  yi  va- 
lue tbrmghmt  ^c  jeaf .  And  ^vi4uaU  xesi^uiff  bmt 
msike  it  l^eir  business  tp  c^Qpct  ^^leep  ti^unt  in  tl|f  gpije^ 
pan  of  tbp  cpTOty,  ^d  in  t^ie  ne)gh]xii]i:bqod.  li^  fre 
iq^tifacti)r<td  jfi  Ha^ipk,  of  igld  tg  the  taqners  jn  Ke}io 
aiyl  Gf^IowsbieU. 
KtUo.  ThP  tpwn  qf  Kelspi  is  fHtu^tf4  q|i  j^  giore  ferti}^  j|il|  pp- 
OQ  the  nqrthera  bank  of  tl|^  Tweed.  |t  V(^  andcnBj  de- 
ppaMnated  Cn/cbqw,  KeUqw^  dt  Qqifeo.  Qufing  thf  bor^ 
der  w^,  yiYncYi  long  sprea4  ^esol^tipo  and  miserjr  over 
this  cp^mtry,  Kelso  was  three  tiifies  ^f^mit  down  bj  t^ 
English*  It  was  ^Iso  reduced  fo  ashes,  in  the  year  IQSfi^ 
by  an  accudental  fire ;  fuidn^arly  so  by  repeated  ^sps  ft  few 
years  agp,  which  were  stf Qngly  suspected  to  be  wUfu). 
At  present  it  is  a  hjipdspnie  towq,  containmg  ipany  good 
houses,  with  a  spacious  market-place,  300  feet  in  Iengt|t 
and  200  in  breadth.  From  hence,  as  a  centrical  pointy 
proceed  four  long  streets,  and  two  considerable  |anes.  In 
the  square  stands  the  town-hD>ise,  and  the  principal  houses 
^4  shops  \  many  of  which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the 
capital  of  aQy  country. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  as  lay-proprietor  of  the  lands 
and  abbey  of  Kelso,  is  lord  of  the  manor.  His  grace's  an- 
cestor, Sir  Robert  ^er  of  Cessford,  obtained  th^  graht 
from  James  the  First  of  England,  anno  1605,  on  the  for- 
feimre  of  £dward  Earl  of  Both  well,  admiral  of  Scotland, 
when  the  town  was  probably  made  a  borough  of  barpny. 

Kelso  is  governed  by  a  baron-bailie,  appointed  by  the 
duke>  an4  fifteep  stentinasters,  of  whom  the  duke  nomi- 
nates $eve;).  The  pther  eight  consist  of  the  preses  of  tife 
merchant  coxnpany,  a  deacon-opnyener,  the  deacons  o£ 
the  five   following  corporations,  hammermen,  skinners^ 
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ihoeikiakerSy  tailors,  wcayers^  and  the  deacon  of  the  butch* 
en,  dthoogh  the^  are  not  incorporated.  The  $tent-> 
(usters,  uadftr  the  autboritj  of  the  baron-bailie,  are  in- 
tnuted  with  the  power  of  imposing  a  stent  or  tax  upon  the 
iobabitint^  as  thejr  judge  their  circumstances  may  afibrd. 
Thif  ik  leTie4  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabi- 
tants with  water,  c^rejed  in  leaden  pipes  to  different 
l^rtf  of  itK  town  ;  for  repairing  the  streets,  keeping  the 
tQWP-i^lock  io  order,  ptlylng  part  pf  the  schoolmasters  sal- 
leriesv  ibid  for  seyertU  other  incidents. 

HmUq  U  a  sort  of  provincial  papital  to  the  surrounding 
{BTtilp  OOU^tr/*  Its  inhabitants  arc  polished  iuid  well  in- 
fonocdf  W4  live  in  a  styJe  of  considerable  degince,  or 
mhfX  lltJCUrj-  A  pvblig  library,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tioo«  h93  existed  here  for  upwgrd^  of  fifty  years,  and  con- 
fHIM  H  yalaable  collegtion  of  the  best  modem  authors. 
Thire  H  here  4  public  dispeusary  for  the  relief  of  the  in* 
tig0it  ^or«  The  shopkeeper^,  who  are  the  most  respec- 
t|Ue  glasirof  traders,  deal  to  a  great  extent  in  all  kinds  of 
Woojlen  drapery,  haberdashery,  hosiery  goods,  groceries, 
a^d  bard)Vare  ;  and  have  likewise  a  great  demand  for 
various  kin^s  of  grass  seeds.  The  bakers  use  at  least 
30OO  Winchester  quarters  of  wheat  fiour  annually.  The 
tgnoers  dress  from  10,000  to  80,ooo  sheep  and  lamb- 
ikins.  The  shcfemakers,  who  are  numerous^  make  an- 
nually 30,000  pair  of  shoes,  which  are  sold  in  the  Kelso 
inarl^eC,  or  at  different  fairs  in  Northumberland.  Tho 
weavers  make  CQ,000  yards  of  flannel  annually,  and  about 
iQ,€tOO  yards  of  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Tbere  is  here  a  market  for  butchers  meat,  which  is  un- 
eomowily  well  supplied.  The  veal,  in  particular,  is  ac- 
copnted  luperior  to  what  is  met  wit]^  elsewhere  in  Scot- 
land, icxcepting  at  Strathaven  in  the  west. 

Xbc  weekly  marki^t*day  is  on  Fri4»y*    Jt  is  attended 
Vol.  II.  1 
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"^'"^^ .  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all  descriptions.    Creif 
quantities  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  are  sold  here,  alt 
bj  the  sample,  as  is  usual  at  other  Scottish  markets,  eac« 
cepting  Dalkeith  and  Haddington.     There  are  twelve 
Irfgh  markets  in  the  year  ;  two  before  and  one  after  the 
term  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas.     Th6  two  first  are 
for  hiring  male  and  female  servants  ;  the  last  is  generally 
employed  by  the  servants  in  mirth,  and  in  laying  out  their 
wages,  before  they  enter  again  into  service.     On  these 
days,  the  concourse  of  people  being  great,  ^md  beyond 
what  is  known  on  the  like  occasions  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land,  it  is  productive  of  immense  profits  to  the  shopkeepers, 
milliners,  &c.  ;  amongst  whom  they  lay  out  incredible 
sums  of  money,  principally  for  wearing  apparel  and  ft* 
male  ornaments.     The  other  six  high  market-days  are  in 
March  and  the  end  of  autumn  ;  the  former  for  purchasing 
horses  for  sunmier- work,  which  is  driving  lime,  coal,  &c. ; 
which  being  over,  they  sell  the  horses  again  before  win* 
ter  sets  in,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  fodder  at  this  sea- 
son.    Two  annual  fairs  are  held  in  the  village  ;  one  on 
the  lOth  of  July  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  November.  A 
third,  called  St  ^ames^s  fairy  is  held  on  the  peninsula  for- 
merly mentioned,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Tweed  and  Teviot  near  the  ruins  of  Roxburgh  castle. 
This  fair  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country,  and  is  held 
on  the  5th  of  August. 

There  Is  here  a  handsome  new  bridge  over  the  Tweed, 
which  has  been  built  to  supply  the  place  of  a  former  one 
that  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  river.  The 
situation  of  Kelso  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  It  stands 
beside  a  large  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  tract  of  country 
which  descends  gradually  from  the  heights  of  Lammer- 
moor,  and  here  terminates  at  the  Tweed,  while  at  the 
same '  time  it  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  rich  val* 
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ley  called  the  M^^  extending  from  fhe  sea^coast  at  vill»ge».  ^ 
Berwick  to  this  place.     Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  soendy  in  this  neighbourhood^  abounding  as 
it  does  with  wood  and  water,  and  all  the  riches  with 
whidi  the  most  skilful  agriculture  can  cover  the  face  of 
the  soil.     When  viewed  from  an  eminence,  called  Pfn- 
waeU  HO,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  is 
leen  to  great  advants^.    The  village  of  Kelso  is  in  front.  Scenery  »t 
in  a  low  valley.     Immediately  round  it,  to  the  north,  the   ^ 
ooontry  rises  as  if  formed  into  terraces ;  cultivated  fields^ 
woodSy  and  country  seats,  gradually  ascend  above  each 
other,  to  the  distance  northward  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
mileSy  fDrming  an  extensive  landscape,  which  in  richness 
and  variety  is  scarcely  to  be  equalled.     But  the  scene 
wluch  in  the  highest  degree  excites  the  admiration  of  tra- 
vellers, and  which  is  scarcely  supposed  to  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  other  of  the  same  sort  in  the  British  island, 
is  the  view  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh's  house  of  Fleurs.     It  possesses  every  ad  van- 
vantage  of  a  fine  lawn  towards  the  south,  a  beautiful  ri« 
ver,  flourishing  plantations  judiciously  disposed,  together 
with  the  verdure  of  a  luxuriant  soil. 

The  village  of  Melrose  is  of  less  magnitude  than  any  ofMelrct^* 
those  hitherto  mentioned  ;  but  it  is  of  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  weekly  market,  which  renders  it  the  center  of 
a  considerable  district.  It  was  long  greatly  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  linen  manufacture,  which  however  has  de- 
clined of  late  years. 

In  the  parish  of  Lessudden  or  St  Boswell's  is  held  the3tBocweU's 
fair  of  St  Boswell's.     It  is  the  principal  market  for  sheep ^"^^ 
and  lambs  in  the  south  of  Scotland.     It  is  held  on  a  large 
green,  through  which  passes  the  turnpike  road  from  the 
Lothians  to  Jedburgh,  &c.     It  is  held  on  the  18th  of  Ju« 
ly,  or  the  Monday  following,  if  the  l8th  fall  upon  a  Su^*- 

I  2 
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"^^^^Ht^*.  daj.  Besides  sheep,  blafik  cattle,  tpgetlier  with  hont9 
and  linen  and  woollen  cloAs,  are  sold  here  in  conaidcnblc 
quantitiei.  Great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  cowitry 
people  prepare  webs,  whieh  they  bring  to  sale  at  this 
fiur*  At  least  L.  io,ooo  is  ustiallj  employed  in  ptircha* 
aes  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  customs  of  the  fiur  be- 
long to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and,  thoagh  cztraoiely 
moderate,  amount  to  about  L«  42  annually.  Booths,  ooa* 
taining  hardware  and  haberdasheiy  go<Sds»  are  erected  in 
great  numbers  on  the  occasion,  and  are  stored  with  such 
articks  as  are  supposed  likely  to  be  wanted  by  the  coon- 
try  people. 

The  population  of  this  county,  in  the  present  time^  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  late  century,  wiU  appear  fiom  dw 
fbUowing  Table. 
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Popttlatlon.     Although,  from  the  foregoing  table,  it  appears  that,  dn-^ 
ring  the  last  part  of  the  late  century,  the  population  of 
this  county  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  in  a  small  degree 
upon  the  increase  ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this 
increase  is  of  a  late  date.     Previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
late  century,  when  great  agricultural  improvement  were 
introduced,  together  with  manufactures,  in  the  towns  of 
Hawick,  Kelso,  and  Melrose,  the  population  of  the  coan- 
The  union  ty  had  considerably  diminished.     The  union  of  the  par- 
t^^^l^Q^liaments  of  England  and  Scotland  had,  in  some  respects, 
^^'*  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  wh^t  might  have 

been  expected  from  it.  Instead  of  promoting  the  increase, 
it  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  the  people  upon  the 
borders.  Besides  the  influence  of  various  natural  propen- 
sities, which  induced  men  to  flock  to  the  scene  where  ac- 
tive talents  were  constantly  en^ployed,  honour  acquired, 
and  the  strongest  national  antipathies  gratified,  there  were 
obvious  considerations  of  interest,  which  rendered  the  si- 
tuation of  the  borders  more  eligible,  after  violence  and 
hostility  were  repressed  by  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
and  previous  to  the  incorporation  of  the  legislatures  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  borders,  while  the  taxes 
and  commercial  regulations  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
different,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  very 
advantageous  contraband  trade,  without  danger  to  their 
persons  or  fortunes.  Intp  England  they  imported  salt, 
skins,  and  malt,  which  till  the  union  paid  no  duties  in 
Scotland  ;  and  from  England  they  carried  back  wool, 
which  was  exported  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to  France 
with  great  profit.  The  vestiges  of  forty  malt  bams  and 
kilns  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  while 
at  present  there  are  only  three  in  actual  occupation  ;  and 
the  corporation  of  skinners  and  glovers,  formerly  the  most 
wealthy  in  that  town^  have,  since  the  union,  greatly  dimi« 
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aished^  both  in  regard  to  opulence  and  number*  The  pro-  PopiJation. 
prietors  of  estates  upon  the  borders  were  weU  aware  of  the 
detriment  which  theix  property  would  suffer  bj  the  incor* 
poradng  union,  and  in  general  strenuously  opposed  it ;  and 
the  conunissioners  for  carrying  on  the  treaty  were  so  sen* 
lible  of  the  loss  they  would  sustain,  that  they  agreed  to 
appropriate  part  of  the  equivalent  money,  as  it  was  call* 
ed,  to  their  indenmification  and  benefit* 

The  union  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  border  country,  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  and  facilitating  the  means  of  emigration.     While 
the  two  countries  were  in  a  hostile  state,  there  was  neither 
inducement  nor  opportunity  to  move  from  the  one  to  the 
other.     The  inhabitants  often  made  inroads  upon  one  an« 
other  ;  but,  when  the  invasion  was  over,  they  returned  to 
their  own  houses.     Their  antipathy  and  resentment  were 
a  rampart  which  excluded  all  social  intercourse  and  mix- 
ture of  inhabitants.     In  this  situation,  misconduct  gnd  in- 
famy at  home  were  the  only  motives  to  emigration  ;  and 
while  this  was  the  case,  the  exchange  of  inhabitants  would 
.  be  nearly  at  a  par  :  but  after  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms, and  the  decline  or  extinction  of  national  antipathies, 
the  balance  arising  from  the  interchange  of  inhabits^its 
would  run  much  in  favour  of  the  more  wealthy  country. 
Artificers  and  labourers  would  naturally  resort  where  wa- 
ges were  higher,  and  all  the  accommodations  of  life  were 
more  plentiful,  especially  if  this  could  be  effected  without 
the  unpleasing  idea  of  relinquishing  home.    To  pass  from 
the  borders  of  Scotland  into  Northumberland  was  rather 
like  going  into  another  parish  than  into  another  kingdom. 

The  same  practice  prevails  here,  which  we  have  men-Wagit 
tioned  as  common  in  the  rest  of  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land, of  paying  a  great  proportion  of  the  wages  of  farm-* 
servants  in  lUnd^  that  is  in  graii^  or  sbeep^  according  to  thQ 
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Waget.  nature  of  the  farm.  It  must  be  obsenred,  how«?«r|  thi| 
considerable  disputes  exist  about  the  propriety  of  thk 
If  payneoti  practice.  In  fiivour  of  payments  in  kind,  it  has  betA  ur* 
nefidai  ^d,  that  the  servants  engaged  in  husbandry  do  not  reaide 
in  towns,  consequently  they  are  somewhat  remote  from  . 
markets;  it  must  therefore  be  very  inconvenient  fot  them 
tp  have  the  principal  articles  of  their  food  fouod  to  their 
hand :  and  the  more  seldom  either  the  cottager  or  bis  wife 
have  occasion  to  go  to  market,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
their  own  fiEunilics^  and  ultimately  for  their  masters. 

Independent  of  the  time  consumed  in  the  going  to  and 
in  returning  from  the  market,  they  cannot  meet  an  ac- 
quaintance there  without  some  expence  in  the  alehouse,  or, 
what  of  late  has  become  a  general  or  worse  practice,  the 
whisky  shop.  Besides,  when  their  food  is  found  pro«« 
gressivcly  as  they  have  occasion  for  it,  every  member  of 
the  family  will  be  regularly  and  comfortably  fed  with 
wholesome  victuals  ;  and  the  price  of  food,  whether  high 
or  low,  will  make  very  little  difference  to  those  servants, 
and  the  cry  of  want  can  never  be  heard. 

If  money  were  to  be  given,  and  if  unfortunately  either 
the  wife  or  the  husband  should  not  be  sufficiently  attentive 
in  making  the  proper  provision  of  food,  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  waste  and  squander  their  wages  long  before  the 
return  of  the  next  term  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  convert  food 
into  money  for  that  purpose.  There  are  many  who,  from 
thoughtlessness,  are  capable  of  squandering  their  money 
upon  trifles,  who  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  converting 
food  into  money  for  that  purpose. 

In  opposition  to  alj  this,  however,  it  has  been  contended,- 
that  the  custom  of  paying  servants  and  labourers  in  iiW  is 
very  far  from  being  commendable.  It  is  said  that  the  evila 
attending  this  pernicious  practice  are  of  a  complicated  na- 
ture, and  some  of  them  not  eusily  detected.     It  afibrda 


Mfty  opportiinities  of  deceit  and  fraud  on  the  One  hand, ,  ^y^ 
Ittd  sospidon  on  the  other.  The  property  of  the  maiter 
il  tberoby  in  danger  of  being  embexzled ;  the  good  un« 
^kntandtng  which  ought  to  sabrist  between  the  master 
ttd  lervant  it  inlerrapted;  the  innocent  may  occasionally 
be  blamed,  an4  habits  totally  subversive  of  the  prosperity 
aftd  peace  of  society  widely  propagated  ;  the  swine  and 
pbfiltry  kept  by  hinds  and  labourers  come  to  be  regarded 
irith  tetreme  jealousy  by  the  farmers,  who  are  put  upon 
th«  akrt,  lest  these  animals  should  be  supported  at  their 
^ipente ;  while  at  the  same  time,  to  refuse  allowing  theo^ 
to  be  kept,  would  amount  to  an  expression  ofjealousy, 
which  would  be  thought  intolerable  under  the  habits  that 
etist  in  the  country.  As  by  the  custom  of  paying  in  kind^ 
lenrants  are  entitled  to  have  grain  in  their  custody  with. 

• 

out  purchase,  it  can  never  be  easily  detected  whether  they 
have  not  too  much ;  and  this  very  circumstance,  while  it 
produces  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  master,  gives  rise  to 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  an  honest  servant  lest  he  should 
be  suspected  unjustly.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  in- 
convenience which  might  result  from  servants  spending 
(heir  money  imprudently,  it  has  been  tjiought  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary.  The  necessity  of  their  situation 
would  compel  them  to  the  exertion  of  frugality  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  plan  or  mode  of  procedure  will  ultimately 
be  found  very  favourable  to  the  human  character,  which 
enables  men  and  women  to  enjoy  prosperity  without  care 
or  foresight.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  were  servants 
lodged  and  victualled  in  their  masters  houses,  as  Is  gene« 
rally  done  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a  remedy  for  th^  evil 
would  be  found  ;  but  the  present  system  of  extensive 
firms  cannot  easily  admit  ot"  such  a  practice.  The  most 
effectual  check  to  so  general  a  custom  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  an  association  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  and  the 
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iP^d.  ^  neighbouring  counties,  obliging  themselves  to  pay 

vants  -and  labourers,  not  in  kind,  especially  in  sheep  and 
grain.  To  render  the  change  fiilly  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  no  miller  should  be  permitted  to  grind  small 
quantities  of  grain  to  servants  of  any  description^  or  to 
persons  not  occupying  ground. 
Fuel.  Notwithstanding  the  activity  which  prevails  at  Haw« 
ick,  Melrose,  and  other  places,  it  does  not  appear  practi* 
^ble  to  augment  greatly  the  population  of  this  coun^  by 
the  profitable  establishment  of  manufactures,  in  conse- 
.  quence  of  its  inland  situation  and  the  want  of  carriage  by 
water.  In  many  places,  coeU  is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
miles ;  and  frequently  the  private  roads  are  so  bad,  that 
carts  can  with  difficulty  travel  upon  them.  A  thin  stra- 
tum of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Southdean  parish*-  It 
is  not  good,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  burning  lime-stone,  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Appearances,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  thick  seam  of  good  coal  in  the  county,  are  very  far 
from  being  favourable.  Servants  are  permitted  to  dig 
feats  for  their  own  use,  but  are  forbid  to  cut  sods  or  turf, 
because  ground  so  denuded  is  a  long  time  before  it  gets  a 
new  sward,  even  although  sown  with  rye-grass.  The  an- 
nual croppings  of  plantations,  especially  fir,  yield  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  a  considerable  quantity  of  fuel :  They 
are  sold  from  half-a-crown  to  four  shillings  the  single 
horse  cart-load.  Broom  has  long  been  used  as  fire-wood. 
It  was  about  fifty  years  ago  reckoned  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable crop  the  land  could  bring  forth.  It  was  cut  down 
every  seven  or  eight  years.  A  single  horse  cart-load  of 
green  broom  is  now  sold  for  about  three  shillings. 

Fires,  in  the  houses  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  peopk, 
are  seldom  kindled  but  for  cooking  victuals.  -.For  this 
purpose,  dried  broom,  or  croppings  of  trees,  are  much 
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vsed,  because  ihey  are  easily  kindled,  and  make  a  speedy  Lcmc^  ^ 
fire  to  serve  the  present  occasion.  They  are  commonly 
pat  up  in  stacks,  each  containing  about  twelve  cart-loads. 
A  canal  of  a  cheap  construction,  brought  from  Berwick 
to  Kelso,  or  even  a  good  wagon-way  of  sufficient  strength 
to  support,  not  heavy  carriages,  but  several  light  ones 
attached  to  each  other,  and  drawn  by  the  same  horsey 
would  tend  greatly  to  enrich  this  county* 

In  this  county,  farms,  in  general,  are  unconunonlyRctntrlci 
Jarge ;  and  nowhere  else  in  Scotland  are  such  sums  of  mo- 
ney paid  as  rent  by  individuals  whose  employment  con- 
sists of  agriculture.  The  rank  which  the  class  of  £Eurm- 
crs  hold  in  society  is  proportionably  more  respected,  partly 
no  doubt  on  account  of  their  great  capital  and  superior 
riches,  but  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  superior  iuf- 
telligenoe  and  activity,  which  enables  them  to  conduct  with 
SQOcess  very  great  undertakings  in  agriciilture  or  pastu« 
rage.  The  tenure  by  which  they  occupy  the  soil,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  very  durable,  the  length  of  leases  being 
in  general  no  more  than  nineteen  years.  That  the  term 
of  nineteen  yearsy  rather  than  any  other,  should,  for  the 
duration  of  leases,  be  so  generally  adopted,  is  somewhat 
curious.  It  is  probable  that  this  term  was  fixed  upon 
from  the  golden  number,  or  cycle  of  the  moon,  in  astro- 
nomical calculation^  Our  ancestors,  who  had  much  faith 
in  the  influence  of  the  moon,  appear  to  have  believed  that 
a  farmer  did  not  obtain  a  fair  chance  of  success  in  his  em- 
ployment, who  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  lands  for 
nineteen  years,  becau^  a  complete  revolution  of  good  and 
bad  seasons  did  not  occur  in  a  shorter  time.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  time,  he  might  have  wet  summers  and  bad 
'crops  'y  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  it  was  in 
this  case  supposed  that  he  would  be  compensated  by  sea- 
tons  of  a  C9ntrary  descriptiou.    We  do  not  kiiow  how  far 
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it  has  been  aseertained  wbetfaer  this  ancient  opinien  b 
correct^  or  how  far  it  ia  true,  that  in  a  period  of  nineteen 
jean  the  sjttem  of  the  weather  nndergoet  a  retrohitioo) 
bnt  the  subject  is  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

In  Scothmd,  leases  are  usually  granted  under  a  eoodi- 
tion,  that  the  tenant  shall  not  have  power  to  assign  or 
make  oim  his  right  to  a  third  party ;  from  which  it  ftdy 
}ows,  that  he  can  only  be  Succeeded  in  the  possession  by 
his  heir  at  law. 

As  in  this  county^  mmt,  possessed  of  considerable  eapi- 
tal,  and  of  a  very  enterprising  character,  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  an  ordinary  employment,  and  are  dispose4 
to  speculate  extensively  in  it  as  the  itieans  of  attaining  to 
fiches,  they  have  been  led  to  consider  more  accurately 
than  elsewhere  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  possession  of  the  lands  which  form  the  object  of 
their  industry.  The  family  settlements  by  which  great 
oumbers  of  estates  are  burdened,  almost  always  prohibit 
the  granting  of  long  leases ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
hurtful  to  the  improvement  of  a  very  rude  soil.  Men  of 
considerable  fortune  are  seldom  good  farmers.  A  portion 
of  their  time  is  apt  to  be  occupied  by  the  avocations  or 
the  amusements  usual  to  persons  of  their  rank  ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  no  rent  to  pay,  prevents  their 
acquiring  habits  of  minute  and  accurate  economy.  Hence 
such  improvers  often  enriph  their  lands  at  the  expcnce  of 
impoverishing  themselves.  To  enable  a  man  to  conduct 
the  business  of  agriculture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
away  upon  it  no  more  money  than  it  will  repay,  he  ought 
to  act  under  the  burden  of  a  large  annual  payment.  When 
his  neighbours  know  this  to  be  his  situation,  they  expect 
him  to  live  with  frugality,  and  to  exert  himself  with  ac- 
tivity in  business.  He  himself  knows  that  he  will  lose 
the  public  estimation  by  a  difiisrent  train  of  conduct. 


Srea  the  penoas  who  engage  at  his  seryauts  expect  to 
ha;ve  their  tuks  urged  with  more  rteadineas ;  and  thej 
are  etum  coosctoua  of  impropriety  in  their  own  condac^' 
ID  case  of  a  neglect  of  duty^  than  if  they  considered  them. 
sdves  as  the  servants  of  a  man  of  independent  fortune.  It 
iaems  therefore  to  be  the  interest  of  the  public,  for  the 
lake  of  rendering  the  territory  of  the  state  as  productive 
as  possible  with  little  ezpence,  that  it  should  be  cultivsM 
ted  by  mm  whose  success  in  life  depends  upon  their  skill 
ind  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  such  men  often  find 
considerable  difficulties  in  Tenturing  to  engage  in  specn- 
latioDS  of  agricultural  inaproyement^  more  especially  al 
that  period  when  experience  renders  them  most  capable  of 
engaging  in  such  speculations  with  success ;  that  is,  after 
they  have  somewhat  passed  the  middle  of  life.  A  pro- 
prietor who  possesses  under  a  strict  entail  an  estate,  a 
great  part  of  which  consists  of  land  in  a  state  of  nature^ 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  man  of  experience  and  ability 
willing  to  expend  many  thousand  pounds,  perhaps  twice  or 
three  titnes  its  purchase  money,  upon  the  improvement  of 
it,  while  in  return  the  longest  lease  that  can  possibly  be 
granted  is  thirty-two  years.  But  supposing  the  endurance 
of  the  lease  to  be  thought  sufiicient  for  the  indemnification 
of  the  tenant,  the  condition,  almost  universally  inserted  in 
leases,  by  which  the  temint  is  prohibited  to  alienate  the 
possession  of  his  farm,  renders  any  undertaking  on  his 
part,  whereby  much  capital  is  to  be  employed  upon  it, 
extremely  hazardous.  If  he  is  succeeded  by  a  minor 
heir,  the  chances  are  very  great,  that  by  bad  management 
the  whole  money  expended  in  improving  the  lands  will 
be  lost«  At  the  same  time,  a  lease  on  such  terms,  by  law, 
is  truly  an  entail  ^  that  is,  the  tenant  not  only  cannot  sell 
it  to  a  stranger,  but  he  cannot  burden  it  in  favour  of  his 
younger  children ;  that  is,  his  eldest  son  succeeds  to  It  in« 
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dependent  of  his  will  or  choice^  and  is  not  bound  to  lei 
ceive  it  under  condition  of  paying  an j  provisions  to  Ins 
younger  brothers  and  sisters*  In  the  case  of  families  of 
high  rank  and  great  fortune^  it  is  b j  many  persons  thoogfat 
beneficial  to  the  family  at  large,  that  the  landed  estate 
should  not  be  divided.  By  this  means  the  rank  of  the 
family  is  protected;  they  are  prevented  from  sinking 
down  into  the  class  of  provincial  peasantry ;  and  by  the 
political  influence  which  extensive  property  produces,  the 
younger  brothers,  being  placed  in  the  service  of  the  state, 
are  enabled  to  engage  in  a  career  which  is  always  more 
useful  to  their  country,  and  more  honourable  to  them* 
selves,  and  sometimes  also  more  profitable,  than  if  they  had 
remained  at  home  upon  a  share  of  their  father's  inheri- 
tance. But  no  such  considerations  can  influence  a  pros* 
perous  fanner  in  the  settlement  of  his  succession.  Eight, 
ten,  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  divided  equally  among 
his  children,  may  be  sufficient  to  place  them  all  in  respec* 
table  situations ;  but  it  would  be  totally  inadequate  to* 
wards  rendering  one  of  them  a  man  of  sufficient  rank  to 
afford  patronage  to  the  rest ;  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  this 
way  would  be  the  highest  injustice. 

Thus  by  the  conditions  under  which  leases  are  obtained 
in  Scotland,  it  usually  becomes  in  some  measure  the  duty 
of  a  prosperous  farmer,  at  a  certain  age,  to  withdraw  from 
his  employment,  and  to  avoid  investing  his  capital  in  agri- 
culture ;  because,  in  case  of  his  death,  it  is  apt  either  to  be 
totally  lost,  or  at  least  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  law  in  an 
unjust  manner.  This  very  circumstance,  however,  ren- 
ders a  lease  of  moderate  endurance,  though  not  suitable 
to  projects  of  great  improvement,  yet,  in  the  general  case, 
convenient  for  the  farmer ;  because  it  affords  him  a  period 
at  which  he  can  withdraw  from  his  employment,  and  se- 
cure what  he  has  won.     On  the  other  hand^  leases  of 
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tuneteen,  or  even  more  jtun,  do  certainly  prevent  the  Lcaiefc^^ 
mil  of  a  ooimtiy  finom  producing  the  largest  possible  quan* 
tity  of  hnman  food.  A  few  years  before  the  terminatioa 
of  his  lease,  the  tenant  is  eager  to  extort  from  the  soil 
all  that  it  possibly  can  give.  The  new  tenant  is  under 
the  necessity  of  expending  much  money  to  restore  th# 
exhausted  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  return,  towards  the 
flose  of  his  tack^  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  from  it  this  mo- 
ney with  usury.  Hence  it  necessarily  happens,  with 
regard  to  all  farms  let,  as  they  generally  now  are,  to  the 
highest  bidder,  that  during  three  years  at  the  end,  and  aa 
much  at  the  beginning  of  every  lease,  the  land  is  Unable 
to  produce  a  full  crop.  Thus  about  one-fourth  of  the 
arable  territoty  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  at  all 
times  in  a  scourged  and  exhausted  state,  and  fit  only  to 
produce  inferior  crops.  To  the  loss  thus  occasioned, 
must  be  added  that  of  the  capital  which  must  be  periodi- 
cally employed  in  its  restoration.  It  would  perhaps  be 
advisable  for  landlords  to  encourage  liferent  leases,  as  no 
tenant  would  in  such  a  case  scourge  the  land  ;  because  he 
would  always  hope  to  live  a  few  years  longer. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  very  various.  In  the  Climate* 
neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
Tweed,  in  a  low  and  sheltered  situation,  the  climate  is 
UQconunonly  mild  ;  and  in  spring  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
and  hedges  usually  comes  forth  more  rapidly  than  in  any 
district  to  the  north  of  York.  Still,  however,  the  easterly 
winds  re^h  this  district,  accompanied  with  cold  mists, 
during  some  months  annually.  In  proportion  as  the  coun- 
try ascends  from  the  Tweed  towards  the  south-west,  the 
climate  becomes  more  severe.  In  the  high  country  of 
Liddesdale  or  Castletown,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Rober«> 
ton,  Hobkirk,  and  others,  the  climate  is  necessarily  deci- 
ded by  the  situation :.  the  autumnal  raias  are  uncommonly 
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pim9it»  violent :  the  mountains  attract  the  clouda  from  the  £aat« 
em  and  Western  Seas,  rendering  the  dimate  moist,  and 
aometimes  deluging  it  with  long-continued  rains.    In  the 
inontha  of  November  and  Decemberi  they  are  accompanied 
tvith  such  boisterous  winds,  that  very  few  bouses  can  per* 
fectly  exclude  the  waters  of  the  western  tempest.    Not* 
withstanding  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  howeyer,  the 
inhabitants  are  healthy  and  robust  ^  although  the  labours 
of  the  field  are  never  interrupted  on  account  of  a  casual, 
though  heavy  rain.     But  rheumatisms  are  a  general  com* 
plaint,  which  invariably  attack  the  commion  people  tOi^ 
wards  the  decline  of  life ;  but  they  rarely  use  daonel,  al- 
though they  live  in  a  country  in  which  wool  is  the  staple 
commodity:     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  ihat  not  only  hart, 
but  over  the  whole  globe,  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  in  every  mountainous  country,  a  considerable  qvaa- 
tity  of  moisture  is  accumulated;    Even  in  the  great  Afri- 
can desert,  where  the  natives  build  their  huts  of  clods  of 
earth,  or  even  of  lumps  of  salt,  and  where  a  drizzling 
rain,  occurring  once  in  two  or  three  years,  threatens  to  de- 
molish their  whole  dwellings^  and  a  hearty  showfer  would 
%o  completely  destroy  a  village,  that  the  place  where  it 
stood  would  not  be  known  ;   yet  wherever  lofty  rocks 
are  seen  towering  towards  the  burning  and  cloudless  sky. 
Some  vapours  are  collected,  or  their  cold  Summits  [^ecipi- 
tate  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  $  for  around  their  base 
verdure  is  found,  together  with  scanty  springs,  and  some- 
times with  trees  and  shrubs,  to  the  shade  of  winch  the 
parched  Arab  retires  and  quenches  his  thirst. 

The  following  Table,  relative  to  the  parish  of  Crailing, 
which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
county,  exhibits  the  chances  of  the  endurance  of  human 
li£e  in  this  district. 
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Tetifli            Births.  Marriages.  Deaths. 

1781......10  7  10 

1782 18  10  14 

1783 13  5  5 

1784 24  4  2 

1785 15  5  4 

1786 22  5  1 

1787 14  7  3 

1788. •...•18  5  7 

1780 10  3  2 

1700 13  0  7 

^m^a^mm  ^m^t^^mm  ^^^^^^ 

163  60  55 

Yearly  arerage,  nearly    16  6  5 

In  this  ccmnty  there  are  great  numbers  to  be  found  of 
dissenters  from  the  established  church.     The  sect  called  |!^  <^  ^^ 
the  Riliif  Congregation  had  its  origin  in  Jedburgh.     In 
the  year  1755)  the  council,  and  the  generality  of  the  in« 
habitants  of  the  town,  applied  for  a  presentation  to  Mr 
Boston^  minister  of  Oxnam ;  and  being  disappointed  in  that 
application,  built  a  large  meeting-house  by  contribution, 
and  invited  Mr  Boston  to  be  their  minister ;  several  of 
the  most  substantial  members  of  the  congregation  binding 
themselves  to  pay  him  L.  120/^r  annum.     He  accepted 
of  their  call,  and  prevailed  with  Mr  Gillespie,  who  had 
been  deposed  for  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  join  him,  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief  professing  to  differ  from  the  esta- 
blished church  upon  no  other  point  than  the  right  of  pa- 
trons to  appoint  ministers  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
people.     This  sect,  more  accommodating  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  have  quickly  spread  over  Scotland,  and  pro-* 

Vol.  U.  K 
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Rdigion.  bably  comprehends  the  greatest  class  of  the  Scotch  dissoK 
ters.  Near  a  half  of  all  the  families  ia  the  parish  of  Jedk 
bm'ghy  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  families  in  all  tha 
surrounding  parishes,  are  memhers  of  this  congregation*  - 
Seceders  also  are  verj  numerous ;  but  although  this  is  a  • 
border  county,  it  contains  extremelj  few  persons  attached- 
to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England.  It  is  certamly 
true,  that  the  most  powerful  circumstance  in  the  formatfon 
of  the  human  character  is  the  influence  of  society,  and  of 
political  and  civil  government.  Here,  on  the  border  of 
England,  the  religion,,  the  language,  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, are  totally  Scottish ;  so  that  the  sentiments  of  mankind,^ 
upon  very  important  subjects,  are  fixed  by  a  geographical 
boundary,  though  that  boundary  is  nothing  in  itself,  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  political  divisions  of  men.  The  circum- 
stance that  this  country  abounds  with  dissenters  is  faYour-* 
able  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  even  of  then:  cler« 
gy.  It  indicates  a  spirit  of  activity  of  thought  aoiong  the 
common  people,  and  is  connected  with  decency  of  man- 
ners ;  because  all  dissenting  congregations  in  Scotland  ex- 
ercise a  considerable  degree  of  vigilant  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  their  members.  The  existence  of  such  con- 
gregations renders  it  necesary  for  the  established  clergy, 
that  they  may  preserve  their  own  respectability,  to  exert 
themselves  assiduously  in  the  duties  of  their  station,  and 
to  act  with  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety  of  conduct.  It 
Was  in  this  way  that  the  reformation  from  popery  greatly 
ameliorated  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  those  coun- 
tries in  Europe  which  did  not  relinquish  the  church  go- 
vernment, and  the  speculative  tenets  established  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  their  own  defence,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  progress  of  dangerous  novelties,  which 
were  ruinous  at  once  to  their  power^  their  riches,  and 
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ibm  pcHooal  ^tpectabllitj,  the  Romhh  clergy  were  tin-  ^d^^o^ 
Her  the  necesaitj  of  attempting  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
their  people  bj  greater  cabtion  id  their  conduct,  and  hy 
the  BlrqaiiiriiMMrfliteature*  It  was  only  bjr  this  change 
that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  survived  so  long  the  Si'^ 
Hoos  assaults  which  it  tacoiintered  in  the  time  of  Luther 
sod  CMlviii; 
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coumrj.  1  HE  county  of  Selkirk  also  receives  the  appellatum  of 
Ettrick  Forest;  a  term  descriptive  of  its  ancient  condition, 
but  which  is  now  longer  applicable  to  it.  The  principal  part 
of  this  county,  consistmg  of  the  territory,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  the  straths  adjoining  to  the  rivers  Ettrick  and 
Yarrow,  begins  at  the  summit  of  that  lofty  ridge  of  nx>Qnt- 
ains  which,  from  Northumberland,  penetrates  northward 
into  Clydesdale.  The  county  of  Selkirk  forms  a  part  of 
the  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  of  mountains,  and  de« 
scends,  with  the  two  waters  already  mentioned,  towards  the 
Tweed,  which  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  county* 
Beyond  the  Tweed,  northward,  a  part  of  the  county,  in- 
cluding Galashiels,  stretches  upwards,  so  as  to  meet  the 
county  of  Midlothian.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
form  and  boundary  of  this  county  are  in  g^eral  very  ir- 
regular. On  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Dumfries  ;  on  the  east,  by  Midlothian  and  Roxburgh- 
shire ;  on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Roxburghshire  or 
Teviotdale  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  that  of  Tweeddale.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  west  to  east  {i.  e.  from  the  head 
of  Ettrick  water  to  the  junction  of  Tweed  and  Gala),  is 
27  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  (from  the  Whitemoor 
loch  to  the  heights  of  Blackhouse)  is  18  miles.  In  order 
to  find  nearly  the  superficial  contents  of  the  miolc  county, 
its  medium  length  may  be  estimated  at  20  miles,  and  its 
medium  breadth  at  12,  which  is  24Q  square  miles^  equal  to 


l:92,6ao  acres  Scotch,  or  153,600  acres  English.  A  very  Face  of  the 
small  proportion  of  this  is  arable,  or  occupied  in  husban-  < ,  ■  ^  *, » 
drjr,  and  cannot  be  computed  at  more  than  6880  Scotch 
acres.  However,  a  considerable  quantity  more  may  be 
accessible  to  the  plough,  even  upon  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
bot  which,  as  it  disturbs  the  sheep-walks,  is  not,  nor 
dKmld  be,  cultivated,  unless  to  melio];ate  or  refine  the  pas- 
tore.  The  surface  is  not  much  diversified,  and  appears  to 
be  one  assemblage  of  hills ;  as  to  these  the  flat  or  low 
groimd  bears  no  great  proportion.  The  greater  part  of  the 
arable  ground  lies  along  the  sides  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
principal  waters,  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  called  baugb^ 
and  which,  bj  being  of  better  soil,  is  oftener  cultivated  and 
kept  under  crap  than  the  higher  part  of  the  arable  ground, 
except  where  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the 
water,  and  in  tl||it  case  is  oftener  in  pasture. 

Towards  the  source  of  the  waters  of  this  countjr,  that 
is,  on  its  western  extremity,  the  hills  are  more  green,  and 
are  covered  with  long  coarse  grass.  Towa]:ds  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Tweed,  they  have  a  greater  mixture  of  heath, 
and  the  grass  is  shorter.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
some  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  loose  stones,  but  none 
of  them  are  very  nigged  or  barren  of  herbage,  or  inter- 
rupted by  mosses.  Bordering  on  Minchmoor,  over  which 
was  the  old  road  from  Peebles  to  Selkirk,  their  aspect  is 
bleak  and  barren,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
green  hills  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Yarrow  and  the 
Tweed.  Some  of  the  mount^ns  are  of  considerable  ^ouitanls. 
height ;  in  the  parish  of  Galashiels,  Meagle,  or  perhaps 
Meg-hill,  or  May-gilt,  being  1480  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  parish  of  Ettrick,  the  most  remarkable 
hills  are  those  called  the  Ward  Law  and  Ettrick  Penn^ 
The  former  rises  1900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
latter  2200.    In  the  parish  of  Yarrow,  the  hills  are  in  ge«) 
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Wttcri.  oeral  steep  and  towepng.  The  most  remukable  tie  tbof^ 
called  Blacilnmsi  befits.  The  highest  point  of  ekvatio^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  measures  2370  feet*  For  ibf^ 
most  party  the  mountains  exhibit  a  green  appounoioe  ^ 
though  upon  some  few,  as  alread j  noticed,  there  is  ft 
siderable  quantity  of  heath.  No  great  rocks  are 
Tweed,  Et-     The  river  Tweed,  as  already  mentioned,  together  witH 

trick    Yar 

f^^/  '  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  flow  through  this  countj.  Tweed 
enters  the  county  near  the  anqient  seat  of  £lil>ank»  an^ 
4ows  through  it  for  nearly  ten  miles  along  a  well-coltivft* 
ted  and  fertile,  but  narrow  valley,  ^t  the  eastern  comec 
of  this  county  it  receives  the  G^a,  a  small  water,  which 
we  formerly  mentioned  as  rising  in  Midlothian,  and  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  Selkirkshire  for  five  miles.  Tar* 
row  water  rises  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  coimty ; 
andy  flowing  through  the  loch  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary'a 
loch,  augmented  by  many  smaller  waters  and  Imms^  joins 
the  Ettrick  about  a  mile  above  Selkirk* 

From  its  issuing  out  of  the  forementioned  lochs,  and  iQ 
its  course  receiving  from  the  hills  many  additional  streamy 
on  each  side,  the  Yarrow,  in  time  of  high  winds  and  rain^ 
is  easily  flooded^  and  rendered  unpassable ;  but  owing  to 
its  rapid  descent  it  suddenly  subsides.  The  Ettrick  also 
takes  its  rise  in  the  western  angle  ojF  the  forest,  and  run- 
ning in  almost  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Yarrow,  unites 
with  it  about  a  mile  above  \  s^id  together  they  fall  into 
the  Tweed  three  miles  below  Selkirk,  after  a  course  of 
30  miles. 

These  waters,  as  they  pass  through  this  county,  fomi 
many  beautiful  windings.  Near  their  source  they  are 
hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  high  towering  hills  ;  but  as 
they  approach  their  confluence  with  Tweed,  the  expanse 
between  the  hills  becomes  more  wide  and  open,  and  thej 
flow  through  fertile  valleys,  in  a  broader  channel,  with  a 
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hit  nfid  motaoam  For  %  coosideraUe  waj  above  their  Wuen. 
jonetioiiy  they  are  beaattfullj  fringed  with  natural  and  ar- 
tificial wood ;  but  these  extendiye  forests,  which  once  bean* 
tified  and  adcumed  their  banks,  and  from  which  the  conn- 
tf  at  first  obtained,  and  does  still  retain,  the  appeUation 
p£  Etirifi/otest,  are  now  almost  entirely  de&ced*  The 
^maUtit  waters  abound  with  trout ;  and  for  a  good  way 
ap  the  Ettrick  and  Tarrow  salmon  are  caught  in  consider- 
able qua&titiest 

Ate  water  takes  its  rise  from  the  Kingsmoor  loch,  but 
fmly  runs  in  this  county  a  short  way ;  in  some  places  passing 
out  of  it  into  Teviotdale,  and  in  others  forming  only  its 
bouadaiy  V  Bortbwick  water  forms  also  part  of  its  boua« 
daiy. 

The  hills  are  every  where  intersected  by  small  streams 
called  imrm.  These  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  form  glens  or 
hoilowsy  provincially  called  btipes^  These  afford  shelter 
during  night,  aqd  in  stormy  weather,  to  the  sheep  in  this 
pastoral  district,  and  produce  richer  grass  than  the  expo« 
sed  sides  of  the  hills.  When  the  country  was  covered 
with  wood,  these  must  have  produced  much  beautiful 
scenery*  In  tlie  south-west  district  of  the  county  there  are 
a  number  of  small  lakes,  but  they  are  too  inconsiderable  *  . 
to  deserve  description.  The  two  already  mentioned,  viz. 
the  loch  of  the  Lows  and  St  Mary's  loch,  lie  contiguous, 
being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  over  which 
is  a  passage  from  the  opposite  sides.  The  first  is  small, 
but  the  latter  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  nearly  one 
mile  in  breadth.  They  are  surrounded  by  high  and  steep 
hills,  and  abound  chiefly  with  pike  and  perch. 

The  agriculture  of  such  a  county  as  this  cannot  be  a 
very  interesting  subject.  The  soil  of  the  haughs  or  low 
ground  along  the  sides  of  the  waters  is  in  many  places  a 
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AgricuW  light  bat  not  unfertile  ham,  composed  of  the  particles  of 
earth  washed  down  from  the  hills  and  high  gnmnda  in 
time  of  floods,  and  lying  upon  a  ittb^ml  of  gravel  or  sand. 
Farther  uj^  or  nearer  the  source  of  the  waters,  it  becomes 
still  lighter,  and  more  intermixed  with  gravel ;  and  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate  (which  with  the  descent  of  the 
waters  also  varies)  is  less  productive,  and  better  adapted 
for  pasture  than  tillage.  We  formerly  remarked,  that  the 
quality  of  valleys  adjoining  to  waters  depends  much  upon 
the  current  of  the  stream  by  which  they  are  at  times  over- 
flowed. Owing  te  the  rapidity  of  the  waters  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  general  lightness  of  the  soil  of  the  hiUs  of 
this  county  out  of  which  they  issue,  the  soil  is  in  general, 
adjoining  to  the  waters,  very  light.  Above  the  flood-mariE 
of  the  waters  the  soil  is  often  deeper  than  in  the  valley. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  northern  exposures. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  the  best  practices  in 
agriculture  are  successfully  pursued,  as  in  Roxburghshire 
and  Berwickshire  }  but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county, 
or  forest  as  it  is  called,  where  the  arable  land  is  not  fen- 
ced off,  and  the  disadvantages  of  an  unfavourable  soil  and 
climate  occur,  litUe  can  be  done.  In  this  situation,  the 
Cropt.  little  arable  land  on  the  skirts  of  the  hills  is  chiefly  crop- 
ped with  oatSy  which  are  the  grain  best  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants,  both 
as  a  part  of  their  food,  and  for  the  support  of  their  horses. 
In  these  situations,  the  principal  improvement  that  can  be 
adopted  consists  of  rendering  the  arable  land  subservient 
to  the  support  of  the  sheep,  which  form  the  great  object 
of  the  farmer's  attention.  Accordingly,  green  crops,  such 
as  turnip  and  hay,  &c.  are  raised  on  many  of  the  farms, 
from  which  very  great  advantages  are  derived,  being  food 
to  the  sheep  in  storms,  and  thereby  preventing  the  farmeu 
from  the  necessity,  at  such  a  time^  of  driving  their  flocks 
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10  a  neighboming  coanty,  where  provision  is  more  jdent j,  Agricid> 
or  the  storm  less  severe. 

litde  wheat  is  produced  in  the  county.  Both  barley 
and  bear  or  bigg  are  sown.  Barley  requires  a  better  situ- 
ation thab  bear,  and  is  also  later  in  being  ripe.  It  isthere- 
fine  usually  sown  on  the  best  soil,  and  bear  on  the  outfield 
or  soil  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  sown  after  turnip  and 
pease  or  potatoes.  The  return  from  barley  is,  at  an  ave- 
lage,  from  seven  to  eleven  fold.  The  return  from  bear  is 
nearly  the  saoie,  but  the  weight  and  market  price  are 
greatly  inferior. 

But  oats,  as  already  mentioned,  are  here  chiefly  culti  va« 
tedy  on  account  of  their  being  able  to  sustain  every  disad- 
vantage of  soil  and  climate.  Turnips  are  universally  used 
on  all  lands  subject  to  the  plough  ;  and  artificial  grasses 
are  sown  on  almost  every  farm.  Pease  are  less  cultivated 
than  formerly,  in  consequence  of  the  general  attachntient 
to  die  use  of  turnips. 

Indosures  are  not  here  very  generally  used,  unless  a-puntatioa. 
round  gendemens  seats,  and  on  the  farms  in  their  own 
possession.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  forests,  which  cover* 
ed  the  surface  of  this  county,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  waters,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  cause  of  the  total  ruin  of  these  ancient  forests  seems 
to  have  been  this,  that  after  the  trees  were  cut  down  the 
sheep  were  allowed  to  graze  at  large,  and  destroyed  the 
young  shoots,  which  would  otherwise  have  speedily  resto- 
red the  wood.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  at  present  a« 
bout  2000  acres  of  wood,  natural  and  planted,  of  which 
not  above  150  acres  are  of  the  first  kind,  which  consists 
•chiefly  of  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  hazel.  Most  of  the  natu* 
^  wood  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  estate  has  lately  (af« 
ter  being  cut  down)  been  inclosed  with  stone  dikes,  to 
nreservo  the  young  shoots  from  the  depredations  of  the 
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Agrieiil*  sheep ;  and  the  vacancies  between  th^  old  trees  hare  bea% 

\     ^     j^"^  up  with  joung  plants.    All  the  proprietors  of  laad 

)iere  are  aware  of  the  tenden^  which  pfamtattoiia  have, 

not  merely  to  adom^  but  also  to  improve  a  momrtaiiioiii 

flistrict.     The  plantations  making,  and  latdy  mndcy  091 

ihp  estates  of  Torwoodlec,  Yair,  and  others,  deserve  to 

be  mentioned^  for  the  judi9ious  manner  in  which  they  ai^ 

disposed,  as  well  as  for  their   extent.    Besides  thest 

damps.  Sec.  round  the  houses  for  ornament^  many  stripes 

and  belts  are  also  detached  through  the  higher  groondsiiDr 

shelter.     T|iere  are  few  sheep  farms,  especially  in  th^ 

upper  part  of  the  county,  that  have  not  stills  or  clumps  of 

fir  for  shelter  to  the  sheep  in  snow  ;  but  of  these  many 

more  are  still  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  cattle  aiad 

sheep  in  the  time  of  storms,  to  whicb|  in  this  bleak  and 

cold  situation,  they|  are  often  exposed.     These  stcUs  arc^ 

0ommonly  of  a  square  £^rm,  and  contain  about  one  half 

acre  of  ground.     The  great  expence  attending  the  fbrmai^ 

tion  of  plantations  arises  from  the  necessity  of  inclosing, 

in  a  substantial  manner,  the  whole  territory  planted  to  de» 

fend  the  trees  against  the  sheep  ;  the  black-faced  breed  of 

which,  or  Scottish  mountain  sheep,  are  extremely  difficult 

either  to  be  confined,  or  to  be  prevented  from  overleaping 

obstructions  to  reach  the  pasture  which  they  covet. 

Kinds  of      ^^^  original  breed  of  sheep  in  Selkirkshire  were  of 

^^     the  black-faced  kind,  but  now  only  about  one-half  is  of 

that  kind,  which  is  on  the  upper  or  western  part  of  the 

county ;  and  the  other  half  is  of  the  white-faced  breed^ 

and  are  mostly  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  shire. 

The  white-faced  are  in  general  of  the  Cheviot  breed } 
and  it  is  understcx)d,  that  of  the  different  species  of  white^ 
faced  sheep  the  pure  Cheviot  is  the  breed  best  adapted  fdMr 
hilly  pastures.  The  Cheviot  sheep  are  so  called  from 
being  natives  of  the  Cheviot  hills  in  Northumberland^  oa. 
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^  Bofdfeir  «f  RoKbarghshire.  Tbej  are  longer  md  thin-  Pa^wif^ 
2wr  ih  the  fasdf  then  the  Uack-fiEibed  sheep,  and  stand 
ii^tm  am  dieir  hindp*qiiartefs  than  on  their  fore-legs* 
lU*  cnaea  Ae  animaf  to  look  less  handsome^  and  renders 
it  not  so. fit  for  tniTelliag  om  very  steep  ground.  They 
liafe  iio  helms,  have  li  white  £ice  and  white  legs,  and  are 
ff  a  ^niel  and  docile  disposition.  When  domesticated^ 
their  iieeo^  when  full  grown,  is  of  a  Tery  close  texture* 
Xhe  Uack-iaced  sheep  are  short-legged,  compact-bodied, 
sad  almost  all  have  horns,  with  a  black  &ce  and  legs. 
Hence  tbej  are  pftcn  called  siort  ibeefi,  in  contradiction 
to  Che  Cheviot,  which  are  much  longer  bodied.  The 
fleete  of  the  black-faced  sheep  i^  long  ^nd  coarse.  Both 
kinds  ware  nearly  of  the  same  weight.  When  fattened,  they 
are  prefierred  upon  the  more  mountainous  and  poor  pas- 
tores^  being  thdoght  of  a  hardier  r9ce  th^n  the  white-faced. 
When  GBiried  to  rich  pastures,  they  are  thought  to  fatten 
more  rapidly,  and  their  muttpn  i^  accoi|nted  more  delicate. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior qnali^  of  the  wool,  there  has  existed  a  general  incli- 
nation to  introduce  the  Cheviot  sh^p  pn.  all  pastures 
where  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  suppon  them  ad? 
yantagtoissly  ;  and  the  love  of  novelty  has  produced  an 
inclination  to  extol  all  their  qualities  beyond  bounds.  £- 
ven  the  fact  of  their  being  less  hardy  than  the  black -faced 
aheep  has  been  disputed.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  white- 
&ced  lambsy  when  very  young,  are  much  barer  in  the 
wool,  and  so  less  protected  from  the  weather,  than  the 
black-fsced ;  and,  in  an  inclement  lambing  season,  nearly 
fonf  times  more  of  them  die  than  of  the  black-faced.  But 
though  this  does  in  some  degree  determine  that  they  are 
a  hardier  breed  than  the  white-faced,  it  is  alleged  that  it 
does  tiot  determine  that  they  are  a  more  beneficial  kind  of 
sheep.     The  black-faced  lambs,  being  rougher  in  the 
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Fini^  wool  vfben  jmmg^  do  no  doubt  sustain  severe  weather  let* 
ter,  and  £ewer  of  them  die  ;  bat  this  risk  of  losiiq;  white* 
ftced  Iambs  when  y^ung^  is  said  to|»ear  an  incoosiderabk 
proportion  to  the  advantages  that  are  derived  from  pcefier- 
ring  a  white-faced  stock  of  the  pure  Cheviot  breed/ 

It  is  further  added,  however,  in  favour  of  the  white* 
£iced  sheep,  that  the  slightest  observer  of  the  wool  on 
these  two  kinds  of  sheep,  most  notice  that  the  wool  on  die 
bbick-fsoed  is,  though  rough,  very  open  and  thin  at  the 
bottom,  and  apt  to  shed  on  the  bock,  which  leaves  an  o- 
pening  for  rain  and  wet  to  penetrate  through  the  whole 
fleece  ;-  and  that  the  wool  on  the  white*fiioed  sheep  is  veiy 
dose  and  thick  at  the  bottom.  The  consequence  of  tUa 
difference  in  the  thickness  of  their  wool  is,  that  the  white- 
faced,  when  grown  up^  can  endure  more  bad  weather  than 
the  black*faced  kind,  as  the  closeness  and  thickness  of 
their  fleece  prevents  either  rain  or  snow  from  inr^imiH^K 
ding  or  injuring  them* 

Xwe-nilk  Here,  as  well  as  in  Teviotdale,  the  practice  of  making 
cheese  from  the  milk  of  ewes  is  in  a  great  measure  aban* 
doned,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  weakens  the  ewe. 
When  this  sort  of  cheese  is  made  in  these  counties,  the 
process  is  similar  to  that  bjr  which  cheese  is  madtf  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  excepting  that  more  violent  exertions 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  whole  vnitery 
part  of  the  milk  or  whej.  The  same  kind  of  rennet  is 
used  for  thickening  or  coagulating  the  milk  of  cows  and 
of  sheep.  To  extract  the  whej,  it  is  usual  to  spread  a 
wet  cheese-cloth  over  the  curds  in  the  tub  or  boyn  after 
they  have  for  some  time  been  broken  with  the  hand.  This 
cloth,  which  is  conunonly  none  of  the  finest  or  of  the  clo- 
sest texture,  is  by  the  creaming  dish  pressed  at  first  gen- 
tly, but  afterwards  forcibly,  upon  the  curds  ;  the  whey, 
which  by  the  pressure  rises  up  thro',  the  cloth;  is  taken 


iriththe  dub.  The  cnxds,  after  the  whey  is  in  this  manner  PMton^. 
liken  from  them,  are  pnt  into  a  canvas  or  coarse  linen  bag, 
which  is  plaoed  on  what  isofllcd  a  cbase  barrow,  made  fcM: 
die  purpose.    It  is  pretty  strong,  and  consists  of  three  or 
Inv  spokes,  about  two  inches  broad,  and  about  three  inches 
asunder.    This  harrow  is  phiced  over  a  strong  tub,  to  re- 
ceive any  whey  thatmay  come  from  the  curd.    Up<Mi  the 
bag  containing  the  curds,  and  phced  on  the  barrow,  is  laid 
a  strong  board  or  plank  of  a  considerable  length ;  a  woman 
sits  or  stands  on  each  end  of  the  plank,  and  by  an  up  and 
down  motion,  like  the  game  of  seesaw  among  children, 
squeezes  out  all  the  remaining  whey  from  the  curds*  The 
whey  that  is  pressed  by  this  part  of  the  operation  is  com- 
mooly  very  thick  and  white  ;  and  in  many  places  of  Scot- 
land,  where  sweet-nulk  cheese  is  made  in  great  perfec* 
tion,  would  be  considered  as  containing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  richness  of  the  cheese.    All  such  violent  treat- 
ment of  the  curds  is  in  these  places  avoided  with  the  ut- 
most oaie.     Such  a  treatment,  however,  is  perhaps  neces- 
asry  for  ewe-milk  cheese,  in  order  to  lessen  that  strong 
taste  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  by  some  people  is  not  re- 
lished*    After  this  operation  the  curds  are  taken  out  of 
the  l]ftg,  and  returned  to  the  tub,  where  they  are  broken 
with  the  hand  as  small  as  possible ;  after  which  they  are 
salted.     They  are  sometimes  broken  so  small  that  they 
can  be  put  through  a  com  sieve.     It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that,  after  they  are  salted,  they  undergo  another 
squeezing  in  the  bag  as  before,  and  are  afterwards  wrought 
in  the  tub  with  the  hand,  a  little  salt  being  added  to  make 
up  the  loss  of  what  may  have  been  squeezed  away  along 
with  the  whey.     The  salt  being  well  mixed,  the  curds 
are  put  into  the  cbesset  or  cbeese^mould,  which  is  placed  uil- 
isa  the  poress,  where  it  remains  twenty-four  hours ;  during 
wl|ich  time  it  is  frequently  changed.  The  whole  weight  of 
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^•^^V*  the  press  is  given  at  first,  fromt  belief  that^  if  tnjrifidief  m 
maniyitwiUiuyt  coineawajflftcr  tbecordis^^U.  AIsmmC 
all  the  cheese  presses  are  made  of  a  lodg  ^ank  or  btaayfitt- 
teoedatoiie  endgcoetaUyto  a  atimgplaiik  orblodkof  ipood; 
The  cheese  is  placed  under  dir  beam  nearet  th^  fidottm; 
or  fiuther  fiwm  it,  according  to  the  degree  of  presaane  ne* 
cessaiy :  the  pon^ner  is  applied  to  the  far  end  of  tliA  hein^ 
Or  at  anj  intermediitte  distance,  as  in  the  stedlyaid* 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  b jab  means  iDufixm.   In 
the  low  situations  the  air  is  often  dear  and  aalmlriottsi; 
when  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  county  it  is  iAta  raw  anl 
moist,  loccasumed  by  the  vapours  thai  somedmea  hote^ 
idpon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  which,  bringing  hoar  finst^ 
prove  injurious  to  vegetation  in  spring  (especially  in  tf 
rainy  season),  and  retard  the  grain  £rom  coming  aoon  tH 
maturity  in  aatttmn  ?  but  in  hot  seasons^  when  the  ground 
is  apt  to  be  too  dry  and  parched,  these  mists  and  fiogsihave 
n  very  di&rent  effect,  by  produdng  a  moisture  in  the 
ground  that  is  too  dry^  and  thereby  accelerating  th^  ftgim 
tation  and  growth  of  both  natural  and  artificial  plants.     In 
the  high  parts  of  the  forest  the  winter  too  commences  ear* 
lier,  is  more  rigorous^  and  continues  mnch  longer,  than  iff 
the  low  parts  of  it ;  which  often  obliges  the  fanner  either 
to  feed  his  flocks  on  hay  or  turnip  (which  are  here  very 
scanty),  or  to  drive  them  to  another  part  of  the  country^ 
where  they  can  be  better  supplied  with  food.     The  raia 
falling  annually  may  be  (at  an  average)  about  thirty-two 
inehes. 

Mkicnk  Ii^  this  county  no  valuable  minerals  have  hitherto  been! 
found.  In  the  spots  where  rocks  appear,  they  consist  el*' 
ther  of  a  kind  of  bad  slate  or  granite.  The  latter,  a  feW 
feet  below  the  surface,  is  hard,  and  useful  for  building  : 
and  stones  of  considerable  size,  of  both  kinds,  are  also 
fouijid  up<m  the  surface,  of  an  uncommonly  hard  and  du- 


idbl^qualitj.  -Neither  coal  nor  lime  ere  found  in  the   hEntnk^^ 
6goniy«    Tbf  fimner  of  these  most  be  imported  from        ' 
yyOaihiw-    Coa$id«rable  quantities  of  peat  are  obtained 
from  dtficreat  ffiossea.  In  the  parish  of  Selkirk  abundance' 
of  AdUgiarl  has  been  found  in  a  lake  whicb  has  been 
drained.    There  has  also  been  found  in  the  same  parish  « 
spffing  of  chaljbeat  water.    It  is  used  bj  the  common 
people  ;  but  the  impregni^on  is  bj  no  means  powerful. 
in  difSorent  parts  of  the  county  the  remains  appear  of 
AuUtax;^  stations.    A  fosse  is  perfectly  visible  in  the  pa- 
lish of  Selkirk,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yarrow^  whidb  waa 
the  ««item  defence  of  Montrose's  camp  before  the  battle  of 
Philifhangh.    It  was  probably  thrown  up  to  prevent  any 
surprise  from  the  Harehead  wood,  to  which  it  is  near,  and 
mns  almost  parallel.     Upon  a  peninsula  of  the  Yarrow, 
smtdsl  wild  and  beautiful  sceoefy,  stands  the  ruined  castle 
ef  Newark^  which  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the 
bixA-place  of  the  celebrated  ^*  Mary  Scott^  the  Flower  of  MarjScotc; 
Yarrow ;''  but  it  is  more  generally  said  that  she  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  parish  called  Yarrow^    According  to  this  last 
tradiuooy  she  was  the  daughter  of  Scott  of  Dryhope,  and 
aianied  Scott  of  Harden.    Her  daughter  married  the  eld- 
est son  of  Elliott  of  Stobsy  known  also  in  song  by  the  ap- . 
pellation  of   **  Gibbie  with  the  golden  Garters/'     The 
late  Lord  Heathfield  was  one  of  her  descendants.     A  cir«< 
camstasi^e  relating  to  their  marriage  deserves  notice,  as  it 
strongly  marks  the  predatory  spirit  of  the  times.  Finding 
it  inconvenient  to  take  home  his  wife,  Gibby  besought 
fats  father-in-law  to  lodge  her  for  some  time.r    With  this 
request  the  father-in-law  complied,  upon  condition  that 
he  was  to  receive  for  her  board  the  plunder  gained  during 
the  first  harvest  moon  :  a  most  singular  paction,  and  highly 
characteristic  of  the  liceutioosuess  and  barbarity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  made. 


I6b  SELKIRKSHIRE. 

^^^  Selkirk  is  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  is  a  royal  bo- 
roughy  situated  at  the  distance  of  35Tinile8firom£d&ibiirgb, 
on  the  road  to  Carlisle.  When  approached  firomEdinbiirgby 
its  situation  appears  elevated.  It  looks  down  northward 
upon  the  waters  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  about  a  mile  be- 
low their  junction.  Having  these  in  view,  with  port  of 
the  river  Tweed,  and  beautiful  and  extensive  plantations, 
its  situation  is  at  once  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The  soil 
around  it  is  dry,  and  the  harvest  early.  The  ancient  name 
of  this  borough  was  Scheleckgrech.  Its  inhabitants  boast 
of  the  spirit  which  their  ancestors  displayed  in  ancient 
times  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Great  numbers  of 
the  men  of  this  county  were  in  the  army  of  James  the 
Fourth  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden  ;  and  hence  the  pa* 
thetic  lamentation,  **  that  our  brave  forresters  are  a  wed 
away."  Of  a  hundred  citizens  of  Selkirk  who  followed 
the  fortune  of  their  prince  on  that  occasion,  it  appears  that 
a  few  returned.  This  band  were  allowed,  by  both  par- 
ties, to  have  exerted  the  most,  desperate  valour,  and  the 
survivors  carried  off  some  spoils  and  trophies.  The  Eng- 
lish, from  resentment,  reduced  their  town  to  ashes  ;  but,  . 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  king  James  the  Fifth 
granted  to  them  1000  acres  of  the  forest ;  the  trees  fiir 
rebuilding  their  houses,  and  the  property  as  the  reward 
of  their  heroism.  A  standard,  the  appearance  of  which 
bespeaks  its  antiquity,  is  still  carried  annually  (on  the  day 
on  which  the  magistrates  survey  the  common)  before  the 
corporation  of  weavers,  by  a  member  of  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  English  in  the  field  of  Flodden.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  sword  of  William  Brydon,  the  town- 
clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the  battle  (and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  knighted  for  his  valour),  is  still  said  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  a  citizen  of  Selkirk,  his  lineal  de- 
scendant. 
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■  Sdkiric  hfli  ft  weeUj  market  held  everj  Tuesday.  It ,  ^'^'^^ . 
hu  nx  aanml  fiurs»  which  are  held  on  the  following  days, 
ra.  First,  held  oo  fiist  Wednesday  of  March,  new  style,  af 
which  ia  aoM  secd^oats,  and  beayy  iws  ;  Second,  26d| 
of  Bf arch,  old  style,  for  hiring  servants  ;  Third,  4th  of 
July,  old  style  ;  Fourth,  lOth  of  August,  old  style,  a  cat- 
tle and  horse  market ;  Fifth,  20tb  of  October,  old  styl^ 
finr  hiring  winter  (Mrvants ;  Sixth,  gth  of  December,  new 
style,  for  selling  meal.  Contiguous  to  the  town  is  a  coo« 
siderable  tract  of  arable  lend,  which  the  burgesses  possesp 
in  small  portions.  From  that  attachment  which  nym^lritiH 
have  to  property  in  land,  the  citizens  are  extremely  eager 
to  purchase  acres  and  half-acres. 

GftUaahiels,  so  called  from  its  being  situated  on  theOallMhidm 
hanks  of  the  water  Galla,  is  a  thriving  village.  It  stands 
on  the  borders  of  the  county,  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  shire 
of  Roxburgh.  It  has  been  known  long  for  its  manufac- 
twet  of  woollen  cloth,  which  were  at  first  coarse,  and  of 
a  grey  colour,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Gallaslmk 
gny  i  but  the  cloths  more  recently  manufactured  are  of 
various  kinds  and  colours.  Above  3000  stones  of  wool 
of  24  lib.  English,  have  been  annually  manufactured  here. 
The  different  operations  attending  this  business  furnish 
with  employment  a  considerable  number  of  very  active 
and  industrious  persons.  A  part  of  the  spinning  has  of 
late  been  conducted  by  machinery.  Machines  for  spin- 
ning wool  are  understood  to  possess  an  eminent  advantage 
over  conmion  wheels.  The  yam  on  30  or  36  spindles  is 
aU  equally  twisted,  and  drawn  to  the  same  fineness  ;  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  motion,  the  twist  cannot  be  hard, 
Dor  the  thread  fine,  which  renders  the  cloth  soft,  firm,  and 
durable.  The  most  dexterous  spinsters  cannot  twist  so  e- 
qually  and  so  gently  twenty  slips  of  yam,  from  wool  of 
the  same  quality,  as  a  machine  can  do  twenty  thousand. 
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ViDigCT.  And  it  is  now  universall j  agreed,  that  f>otli  vnaep  anl 
woofy  twisted  as  gentlj  as  the  loom  can  admit,  is  most 
susceptible  of  being  driven  dose  by  the  mill,  of  reoeiving 
the  strongest  djc,  and  of  acquiring  the  smoothest  snr- 
fiaoe.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  cloth  most  generalty 
here  manufactured,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  wool 
being  brought  in  fleeces  as  it  comes  hem  the  sheep,  must 
be  assorted,  scoured,  and  freed  from  refuse ;  in  which  ph>« 
oess  it  loses  at  least  one  fourth  of  its  weight.  A  stone  of 
the  finest  of  it,  weighed  after  being  thus  prepared,  wiO 
yield  32  slips  of  yam,  each  containing  12  cuts,  and  eadi 
cut  being  120  rounds  of  the  legal  reel.  Of  this  yam  1900 
threads  is  the  greatest  number  put  into  the  breadth  or 
warp  of  any  web,  which,  when  finished,  exceeds  seven 
eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 
Diflidvan-  *^^^  chief  disadvantage  under  which  this  place  labours 
tagetofthitfegults  from  its  inland  situation,  in  a  thinly  peopled  coun- 
try, at  a  distance  from  any  market  for  its  manufiictnres^ 
and  also  at  a  distance  from  valuable  fiiel.  From  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
render  the  communication  with  the  greater  part  of  it  very 
easy.  The  post^road  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle,  which 
for  sixteen  miles  passes  through  this  county,  is  much  fre-  ' 
quented,  and  kept  in  good  repair  ;  but  it  passes  over  some 
very  unequal  and  steep  ground,  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
An  excellent  road  along  the  Tweed,  from  Peebles  towards 
Kelso,  also  passes  through  a  part  of  this  county  ;  and  roads 
have  been  opened  from  Selkirk  westward,  along  the  two 
other  waicvs  of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  towards  Mofiat.  Up- 
on the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  best  mea« 
sure,  which  can  be  adopted  for  rendering  this  county  of 
the  highest  possible  value,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  gradually  restoring  a  considerable  proportion  of  its 
^mountains  to  their  ancient  state,  that  of  a  forest,  for  the 
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Mipose  of  ftfEbrdin^  shelter  to  the  remainder*    Such  an  inp»>ve- 
•bjec^  however,  cannot  be  suddenly  accomplished  ;  and    gated. 
to  be  performed  with  success  ought  to  be  gradually  pnr«  """^^^ 
ned.     Great  quantities  of  oak  are  still  dug  up  in  the         *"*"^ 
aiosaes  i  and  this  seems  to  have  been  anciently  the  pre* 
▼ailing  species  of  timber  ;  but  it  would  be  in  vain  to  re- 
plant it  at  once  on  the  face  of  naked  mountains.     The 
liaidjr  Scotch  fir  and  the  larch  ought  to  be  first  planted, 
apoQ  a  plan  of  future  extension,  upon  low  and  sheltered 
tttnations;  and  these  kinds  of  trees  ought  gradually,  by  ad- 
ditional plantations,  to  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  mountain 
tDps«     Before  this  last  object  could  be  accomplished,  the 
lower  grounds,  being  tolerably  sheltered,  would  be  in  iL 
condition  ready  to  support  the  most  valuable  timber  trees. 
In  a  country  destitute  of  mineral  coal,  it  is  evident  that  no 
other  mode  exists  of  rendering  it  populous  and  prosperous, 
than  that  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  produc« 
tioQ  of  fuel ;  and  in  such  countries,  lands  covered  with 
plantations  never  fail  to  become  highly  valuable.     One 
cbcumstanoe,  however,  which  in  Scotland  retards  the 
rearing  of  timber  upon  waste  lands  is  this,  that  no  farm* 
er  ever  plants  a  tree.     If  he  do,  it  is  so  much  land  as 
wiell  as  labour  lost,  because  by  law  he  can  never  cut  it 
down.    This  is  at  once  a  misfortune  to  the  country,  and  a 
source  of  great  inconveniency  both  to  landlords  and  tenants* 
All  sorts  of  farm-buildings  and  inclosures  are  rendered 
expensive ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  by  tenants  to  submit 
to  considerable  inconveniences  to  avoid  the  expence  of  tim- 
ber for  fences,  roofs  of  offices,  and  other  objects.   It  would 
be  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  landlords  and  tenants, 
in  remote,  or  rather  in  all,  situations,  would  adopt  some 
sort  of  arrangement,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tenant 
might  derive  the  profit  from  plantations,  and  be  thereby 
induced  to  encourage  the  growth  of  them.  Perlups  some« 
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Improve  thing  of  this  sort  might  be  acoomplisbedy  by  t  stipoIitiQtt 
geiced.  that  all  plantations  should  consist  of  a  certain  miztiixe  of 
treesy  and  that  the  thinnings  of  the  plantations^  consiating 
of  Scots  firs,  larches,  &c.  should  belong  to  the  tenant*  and 
the  more  permanent  timber  trees  to  the  landlord.  To  in^ 
duce  a  tenant  to  plant  and  inclose  a  few  acres  npon  thit 
principle,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  his  lease  should 
be  of  a  very  long  endurance.  Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  the 
thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  stales^ 
in  very  pointed  terms,  the  udlity  to  a  farm  of  a  small 
plantation  which  was  only  twenty-two  years  old.  Hia 
began  the  experiment  in  1777,  and  continued  it  in  the 
jbllowing  years.  At  different  times,  during  nine  years 
firom  that  period,  be  planted  about  seven  acres  and  a  half 
chiefly  of  very  poor  land  ;  the  principal  trees  were  larch- 
es, Scotch  and  spruce  firs,  and  Lombaidy  poplars^  iom 
termixed  with  some  oaks,  ashes,  and  elms.  In  1700,  that 
is  to  say,  twenty-two  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  not  de« 
tail,  be  speaks  thus  upon  the  subject :  *'  In  the  acre  of 
1777  the  best  larch  are  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  six 
inches  in  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
about  thirty-six  feet  high,  and  in  general  varying  from 
one  foot  to  two.  The  best  spruce  are  about  two  feet  and 
thirty-two  feet  high.  The  Scotch,  ut  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  not  less  in  size,  but  not  near  so  straight,  tapering, 
or  high.  The  best  oaks  from  one  foot  five  to  one  foot 
nine,  and  twenty  high.  The  two  acres  in  1778,  the  best 
larch  about  two  feet  and  30  high,  in  general  from  one  to 
two  feet.  The  spruce  inferior  ;  the  Scotch  still  more  so, 
and  of  much  less  value.  The  oaks  thriving,  and  very 
fair. 

**  The  four  acres,  the  best  larch  from  one  foot  seven  to 
two  feet  two.    The  Scotch,  on  an  average,  one  foot  seven>. 
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nd  twenty  high  ;  not  equal  to  the  spruce^  and  more  infc-  ImprcTB- 
rior  to  the  larch ;  the  elm«  nothing.  getted. 

**  The  Lombardjr  poplars  thriving  in  all  the  plantations. 
Very  few  of  the  black  poplars  are  alive,  and  of  no  growth* 

^  The  half  acre  of  178T  are  thriven  grieatly  j  in  twelve 
years  they  form  useful  rails* 

*'  In  regard  to  the  return  which  these  plantations  have 
xiadfi  nie,  when  I  began  thinning  long  ago,  I  kept  Hn  ac- 
ooonty  but  found  the  attention  too  much  to  do  it  accurately 

0 

I  can  only  therefore  speak  in  general,  that  in  these  last  se 
ven  or  eight  years,  I  have  found  the  use  of  them  incre- 
dibly gregt,  even  on  this  (for  its  size)  very  well-timber- 
ed estate.  They  have  furnished  an  immense  quantity  of 
potts,  rails,  spars,  narrow  slabs,  boards,  rafters  ;  and  in  a 
word,  every  sort  <^  consumption  by  tepairs  and  new  build- 
ings, sheds,  sties,  bams,  stables,  &c. ;  and  as  I  have  sold 
none,  I  have  not  yet  got  through  the  first  thinning  of  all, 
except  where  thriving  oaks  have  demanded  to  be  freed 
firiNB  their  too  near  neighbours.  The  trees  have  suffered 
in  size  and  value  for  want  of  earlier  thinning ;  but  their 
^ckness  in  part  has  its  convenience  in  furnishing  rails, 
a  moderate  scantling,  and  good  length.  Whether  the 
produce  has  equalled  the  annual  expence  of  rent,  &c.  I 
am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  but  the  convenience  and  agree- 
ableness  of  this  plenty  of  such  articles  makes  me  well  sa- 
tisfied :  and  for  the  future  I  have  no  doubt  of  an  immense 
value  in  the  larger  trees  when  they  cojne  to  be  set  out  at 
proper  distances ;  not  to  speak  of  oak  for  future  genenu 
tions. 

''  Had  all  been  larch  instead  of  having  planted  any 
Scotch  fir,  the  difference  in  the  profit  would  have  been  im- 
mense. The  chief  use  of  the  Scotch  fir  is  for  posts,  as 
they  thicken  too  much,  and  are  too  short  for  rails  in  com- 
narison  with  the  other  sorts.. 
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f^Ull^*  "  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  iDcUned  to  believe  that  there  i> 
no  land  oa  the  estate,  of  doable  the  fertili^,  that  will  pi^ 
eqaally  with  these  seven  and  a  half  acres." 

Thi  population  of  this  Bnall  county  is  of  Hie  following 
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TWEEDDALE. 

ThS  conntj  of  Peebles,  or  Tweeddale,  is  situated  be- Face  cf  the 
tween  55^'  24'  and  55**  5o'  of  north  latitude,  and  fronx*^*"*^' 
2^  45'  to  3^  23'  of  longitude  west  from  London.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  hj  Midlothian  or  county  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  on  the  south,  by  Dumfriesshire  ;  on  the  east,  bjr 
{Selkirkshire  or  Ettrick  forest ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
county  of  Lansurk*  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west 
is  26  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  soudi 
In  20  miles.  By  computing  its  mean  length  to  be  21 
miles^  and  its  breadth  14  miles,  the  whole  extent  is  ^04 
square  miles,  which  is  188,160  acres  English,  or  150,528 
Scotch  measure.  Of  this,  about  15,000  Scotch  s^rres  may 
be  arable  or  in  tillage ;  the  remainder  being  in  pasturage, 
wood,  waters,  &c. 

Although  from  a  distant  view  this  county  may  appear 
to  be  one  ocmtinued  chain  of  hills,  yet  when  internally 
investigated,  there  is  found,  along  the  sides  of  its  principal 
rivers,  many  rich  and  fertile  valleys  or  straths  of  arable 
land,  which,  when  well  cultivated,  produce  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  in  abundance.  The  most  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous part  of  it  extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  river 
Twe^d  t  towards  the  source  of  which  the  hills  are  green, 
and  covered  with  coarse  grass  ;  but  towards  Minchmoor, 
and  along  the  confines  of  Selkirkshire,  they  are  of  a  bleak 
and  barren  appearance.  Those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Tweed  are  more  detached,  and  intersected  by  waters  and 
$tr?tths  of  arable  land^  and  covered  with  greener  h^^ba^ 
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Face  of  the  and  a  less  mixture  of  heath.  Thej  are  of  easy  ascent, 
Ui  y  I  '  affording  excellent  pasturage  for  both  black  cattle  and 
sheep.  Many  of  them  are  capable  of  being  cultivated 
even  to  their  sunmiit ;  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  beao^ 
tiful  round  and  conical* figure,  uad  luive  taiore  the  appear- 
rance  of  art  than  of  nature. 
MouDtaiof.  Of  the  high  hills  in  the  county,  the  following  may  be 
noticed  as  most  remarkable.  In  tl|,e  parish  of  Kilbudia^ 
a  mounUun,  called  CatdoHf  is  about  1400  feet  above  die 
l<svel  of  the  Tweed,  or  above  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  the  parish  of  Manor,  are  two  very  high  hiBs, 
called  Scrape  and  Dolhrbumy  from  whence  there  is  an  ex* 
tiensive  view  of  the  Lothians,  Berwickshire,  and  the  Eng* 
fish  borders.  The  latter  of  these  is  supposed  to  be  2840 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  parish  of  Kirk* 
ilrd,  the  highest  hill  is  Hell*s  Cleugh,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  small  cairn,  called  the  Fyltistant^  the  bonn« 
dary  of  three  parishes,  vss;.  Stobo,  Broughton,  and  Kxri^- 
urd.  From  this  cairn  is  a  view  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Forth,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  from  the  cast  part  of 
Fife  as  far  as  Dunbartonshire.  South  of  the  Forth,  the 
view  extends  as  far  east  as  North  Berwick,  likewise  to 
the  Eilden  hills  near  Melrose,  and  Cheviot  hills  in  North- 
umberland. The  height  of  this  hill  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  found,  by  Captain  Armstrong,  who  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  county,  to  be  2100  feet.  In  the  parish  of 
Eddlestown  is  Dundreigh  or  Druids  biU^  which  is  situated 
two  miles  east  from  the  church,  and  is  2100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  from  which,  in  a  clear  day,  can  be 
seen  the  Cheviot  hills,  with  part  of  Teviotdale,  Annan, 
dale,  Clydesdale,  Perthshire,  Fifeshirc,  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  counties  of  East,  West, 
and  Mid  Lothian.  In  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  where 
4&e  Tweed  has  its  sources^  a  number  of  the  hills  are  very 
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beaniifcd^  being  covered  with  grass  to  the  rery  tops ; ,  ^atcri.^ 
odiers  have  a  tniztore  of  heath :  some  are  of  a  great 
height,  particularlj  Hartfield  and  Broadlaw,  which  are 
abottt  2800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  county  being,  upon  the  whole,  extremelj  moun-  Tweed, 
tainous,  is  naturally  watered  by  a  great  diversity  of 
streams.  The  river  Tweed,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  rises  at  its  upper  or  south-western  extremity,  and 
receives  -all  its  waters.  The  Tweed  originates  in  a  well 
in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir.  The 
wen  is  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  a 
Htde  remarkable,  that  from  the  base  of  the  same  hill  three 
large  rivers  originate,  which  run  in  difierent  directions. 
The  river  Annan  rises  on  its  south  side,  and  runs  south  to 
the  Solway  Frith  :  the  river  Clyde  has  its  source  in  the 
north-west  side  of  the  hill,  and  runs  north-west  to  the 
Clyde  Frith :  lastly,  the  river  Tweed  rise?  from  its  north- 
cast  side,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  German  ocean  at  Ber- 
widc.  Thus  the  rise,  the  course,  and  the  termination  of 
these  three  rivers,  demonstrate  that  the  land  falls  in  every 
directioh  from  the  upper  extremity  of  this  county,  which 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  range  of  mountains,  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  advances  northward  into  Scotland  from' 
Northumberland.  Within  this  county  the  Tweed  runs  a 
course  of  36  miles  in  a  beautiful  serpentine  direction,  di- 
viding the  county  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.  Its  cur- 
rent, however,  is  rapid.  The  whole  length  of  its  course  to 
the  sea,  in  a  direct  line,  is  80  miles ;  but  following  its 
meandering  course  it  is  above  100.  When  it  has  reach- 
ed the  town  of  Peebles,  which  is  about  the  centre  of  the 
county,  it  has  fallen  nearly  1000  feet,  as  that  town  stands 
^y  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  banks  of  this  river  are  many  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic country  seats,  embossomcd  in  plantations  of  va« 
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^  Wattti.  rious  kinds  of  trees ;  but  small  are  the  vestiges  that  now 
'        remain  of  those  extensive  natural  woods  with  which  jits 
banks  were  once  adorned. 

Being  near  the  southern  borders  of  the  kingdom^  and 
exposed  to  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  English,  there  if 
perhaps  no  river  in  Scotland,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
there  have  been  erected  so  many  places  for  private  de« 
fence  against  their  hostile  depredations.  Even  in  its  course 
within  this  countj,  on  everj  side  of  its  banks,  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  these  castles  and  towers  (as  they  are 
called),  but  which  now  only  exhibit  faint  remains  of  their « 
former  magnitude,  the  wealth  of  their  ancient  inhabitants^ 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  depredatory  spirit  thai 
prevailed  at  the  time  when  they  flourished.  Tweed 
abounds  with  abundance  of  trout  of  every  species ;  and  al 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  salmon  visit  the  highest  parts 
of  it. 

Concerning  the  streams  which  iall  into  the  Tweed,  one 
general  remark  may  be  made,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  arise, 
they  are  liable  to  great  and  sudden  inundations,  which  &e« 
quently  injure  the  arable  territory  on  their  banks. 
tjnc,  Lyne  water,  which  is  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Tweed, 
rises,  in  the  northern  confines  of  the  county,  at  a  place 
called  the  Cauldstaneslapy,  a  pass  over  the  Pentlands  from 
Tweeddale  to  Linlithgowshire.  About  five  miles  froxp 
its  source,  the  Lyne  passes  the  town  of  Linton,  to  which 
it  gives  name  ;  and,  running  altogether  a  course  of  fifteen 
miles,  augmented  by  the  streams  of  Forth  and  other  small* 
er  brooks,  falls  into  the  Tweed  three  xnilest  above  Peebles. 

Hiis  water,  in  part  of  its  course,  passes  through  a 
strath  of  arable  land,  the  soil  of  which  in  many  places  is 
fertile,  and  capable  of  high  cultivation ;  but  many  parts; 
of  ^ts  banks,  bebg  {little  higher  than  the  level  of  its  wsk 
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ler.  sofibr  mvch  in  the  time  of  floods  from  its  rapid  inun-  '^^ten- 
datioas. 

Peebks  or  Eddkstone  water  takes  its  rise  near  thePed>kt. 
tooth-west  boundary  of  Midlothian;  and  after  passing 
the  village  of  that  name,  situated  on  its  banks,  falls  into 
Tweed  at  the  town  of  Peebles. 

The  streams  of  this  water  are  rapid,  and  in  floods  over* 
flow  the  haughs  or  level  plains  through  which  it  runs,  and 
do  considerable  damage  both  to  the  crops  and  soil.  Some 
parts  of  its  banks  are  steep  and  encumbered  with  stones, 
which,  although  the  soil  is  good,  are  considerable  obstacles 
to  its  cultivation. 

The  waters  of  Leithen,  Manor,  and  Quair,  though  LekhAi, 
nearly  the  same  in  magnitude  with  the  former,  deserve  ^S^* 
less  description,  as  they  pass  through  a  less  cultivated  part 
of  the  county.  On  the  banks  of  Manor,  to  some  distance 
finom  its  junction  with  Tweed,  there  is  land  equally  remark-' 
aUe  £or  the  natural  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  improve* 
nents  which  have  lately  been  made  and  are  making  upon  it. 
Quair,  after  watering  the  magnificent  policy,  falls  into 
Tweed  near  the  noble  seat  of  Traquair.  These,  with  the 
several  rivulets  that  fall  into  them,  are  the  principal  waters 
which  rise  in  it  and  flow  through  Tweeddale,  and  which, 
by  the  fertility  of  their  banks,  enrich  as  well  as  beautify 
that  part  of  it  through  which  they  run.  From  their  con- 
nection with  Tweed,  into  which  they  all  flow,  they  abound 
with  excellent  trout ;  and  salmon  periodically  visit  most 
of  them. 

Besides  these,  several  others  take  their  rise  in  this  coun- 
ty, bnt  do  not  for  any  considerable  length  run  through  it. 

Of  these  are  North  Esk,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
|>oundary  on  the  noyth,  for  several  miles,  with  Midlothian ; 
South  Esk,  which  issues  from  the  Water  loch,  joins  th^ 
former  below  Dalkeith^  and  with  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
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Waien.  Musselburgh.  The  Water  loch  is  ia  the  eastern  part  of 
Water  bclL its  shore  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covert 
mearlj  100  acres  of  grouiiid.  It  is  remarkable  for  no 
other  natural  beauties  than  a  green  hiUy  which  rises  to  a 
coRsiderabk  height  on  one  side  of  it,  upon  the  skifts  of 
which  are  a  few  scattered  trees.  It  abounds  with  eel  and 
pike ;  and  in  summer  is  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  water 
fowL  Meggot  water  runs  about  five  miles  through  the 
southern  part  of  this  county,  and  falls  into  St  Marj's  lodi, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  county  towards 
Selkirkshire. 
Ptojected  To  the  distance  of  many  miles  from  their  source,  the 
J^^^  Tweed  and  the  Clyde  flow  towards  the  north-east,  in  a  tfrec- 
Tweed,  tion  wbiqh  pfevents  their  diverging  to  a  great  distance  firom 
eHeh  other ;  and  while  in  each  other's  vicinity,  Atj  still 
seem  to  keep  upon  the  summit  of  the  country,  as  if  doubt* 
ful  whether  to  turn  their  waters  towards  the  Eastern  or 
the  Western  Oceans.  Thus  in  the  vicinity  of  Biggar^ 
where  the  Clyde  flows  along  a  country  by  no  means 
mountainous,  the  waters  descend  from  within  half  a  mile 
of  it  to  the  Tweed  ;  and  thus  also,  farther  down,  are  two 
streams,  called  Maidwin,  arising  out  of  bogs  in  Cly  des« 
dale:  the  one  of  which  streams  falls  along  with  Lyne 
water  into  Tweed,  while  the  other  descends  with  the 
Clyde  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  upper  country 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  in  former  times,  before  the  city 
of  Glasgow  had  attained  to  its  present  distinction,  a  pro* 
jcct  existed  of  turning  the  Clyde  into  the  Tweed  for  the 
sake  of  rendering  the  latter  river  navigable  to  a  great  dis* 
tance  along  the  Merse.  It  is  believed  that  the  plan  might 
have  been  accomplished  at  no  very  great  expence.  To  the 
westward  of  Biggar,  a  bog  extends  all  the  way  from  the 
brink  of  the  Clyde  to  the  Tweed.  The  waters  of  the  bog 
S^w  into  the  Tweed  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  bog  is  only 
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%  feir  feet  above  the  Clyde ;  and  abun^ce  of  materials   Agnea* 
axe  *l  kaad  for  erecting  a  dim-dyke.  .r 

The  soil  of  the  land  along  the  Tweed,  and  the  watcn 
that  fall  into  it^  is  of  the  following  kinds :     ^ 

On  the  haughs  or  flat  ground,  almost  on  a  level  widi  Soil 
Ae  ¥ratcr,  the  soil  is  generally  a  imufy  ham,  or  a  compo« 
fitioii  of  fine  earth  deposited  by  the  water  after  floods. 
The  level  land  lying  a  little  above  die  haughs  is  of  a  ricb 
ham  soil  on  a  gravelly,  rocky,  or  till  bottom.  The  soil 
on  the  skirts,  and  for  a  conaideraUe  way  up  most  of  the 
hills,  is  a  loose  friable  earth  and  easily  cultivated,  but  has 
often  a  nwdure  of  day,  and  in  some  places  day  only* 

The  soU,  as  it  approaches  the  source  of  the  waters^  par« 
takes  mofe  or  less  of  a  mossy  or  moorish  nature ;  and 
diese  last  soils  are  most  prevalent  in  the  northern  or  more 
levd  port  of  the  county. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  varies.  In  the  interior  partciimate. 
of  the  oounty,it  is  often  mild  and  warm,  while  at  tibe  same 
lime,  in  the  remote  and  high  parts  of  it,  the  air  is  ez« 
tremdy  cold ;  and  there  some  of  the  hills  are  covered 
with  snow  in  the  beginning  of  October,  when  most  of  the 
corns  are  on  the  ground.  Rain  is  more  frequent,  but  in 
less  quantities  here  than  in  those  counties  that  lie  to  the 
cast  and  west  of  it.  The  average  quantity  of  rain  that 
falls  annually  does  not  exceed,  26  inches* 

Though  violent  showers  of  rain  are  frequent  among  the 
moimtains,  the  air  cannot  be  considered  as  moist,  because 
it  has  few  mosses,  which,  by  retaining  water,  prove  the 
chief  causes  of  mists  and  moist  exhalations.  In  the  north- 
cm  and  eastern  districts  of  th^  county,  alcmg  its  bounda- 
ries with  Clydesdale  and  Midlothian,  where  mosses  a- 
bound,  the  crops  often  sufler  in  consequence  of  hoar-frosts 
or  firosty  mists  occurring  in  autumn,  or  even  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  months.     The  same  evil,  in  a  great 
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A^paX-  Jxx  the  year  1784^  the  firost  was  on  the  17th  and  .18tb  <kC 

tm^  

w^  August.  The  uppennost  grams  of  the  oats^  which  al* 
wajs  filled  soonest,  had  thick  milk  in  them,  and  woe 
frosted  four  or  five  grains  down  the  head.  The  grains 
below  these  all  ripened  weU.  The  barley,  which  might 
be  about  equally  forward  with  the  top  gniina  of  tibt 
oats,  was  totally  destroyed.  Probably  the  upper  gfaina 
had  shekered  the  under  ones  from  the  frost,  the  crop  be* 
ing  very  thick  and  strong :  and  this  might  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  undermost  grains  ripened.  But  as  a  proof 
above  all  exception^  tiat  ibe  frost  does  not  gnatfy  bmrt 
oais  while  tie  juices  in  the  ear  are  watery^  there  were  ae* 
veral  contiguous  fields  sown  with  late  seed-oat$,  whose 
best  ripened  grains  wore  no  further  advanced  than  the  utw 
dermosl  grains  in  the  field  above-mentioned  j  and  they  all 
ripened  very  well,  though  equally  exposed  to.  the  hotft. 

Dr  Roebuck's  experiments  on  oats  in  17S2  Qorresponds 
with  this  observation  }  for  even  the  last  parcel  he  cut  mof 
not  ripe  when  cut^  Of  course  it  may  be  probably  coojec- 
turedy  that  in  the  time  of  the  frost,  none  of  the  oats  in 
question  had  thick  milk  in  the  ear. 
Crops  rear-  There  is  probably  no  county  in  Scotland  in  which  a 
^  more  zealous  and  active  spirit  of  agricultural  improve- 

ment now  prevails  than  in  Tweeddale.  Inclosing  and 
planting  proceed  rapidly  ;  and  the  best  practices  in  bus- 
bandry  are  adopted.  Wheat  is  very  little  cultivated,  and 
barley  is  only  sown  in  the  best  soils  and  warmest  situa- 
tions.  Bear  or  bigg  is  used  ;  and  oats  are  the  £iivour- 
ite  grain.  The  turnip  husbandry  is  carried  to  great  ^ex« 
tenty  and  has  almost  entirely  supplanted  summer-fallow. 
Artificial  grasses  are  also  universally  cultivated  on  the  a* 
rable  land.  Both  seed-time  and  harvest  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  season  ;  but  the  general  seed-time  is 
March  for  oats,  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  Mof 


for  bstrlej  or  bcarj  and  for  wheat  the  month  of  KoVem*  ^^P?^* 
bcr.  *      y    ^ 

Haj^harvest  begins  in  July  i  reaping  corn,  &c«  be- 
gins in  September^  and  ends  in  October ;  but  bear  is  often 
<nit  in  the  month  of  August. 

In  this  county*  upon  the  whole*  however,  the  arable  ^•'™^ 
lerritdry  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that  which  is  in  pas- 
turage &     The  greatest  part  of  the  farms  are  occupied  as 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  but  all  of  them  have  a  gjreater  or  less 
quantity  of  arable  ground,  according  to  their  situation  ; 
those  in  the  lower  situation  having  the  greatest  proper* 
tion  of  arable  ;  and  in  the  high  situations,  the  quantity 
of  Arable  is  very  inconsiderable  :  but  there  is  no  farm 
that  is  occupied  in  tillage   only  without  a  part  in  pas- 
turage.    The  average  extent   of  sheep  farms   is    1500 
acres  ;  few  are  b^Iow  BoO  acres  ;  and  there  are  some  of 
3000.     They  are  not  valued  by  the  number  of  acres  they 
contain,  but  according  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  number  of  sheep  it  can  support.     The  farm-houses, 
with  the  offices,  are  now  in  general  neat  and  commodious,  . 
well  siniated,  and  properly  constructed.     They   consist 
commonly  of  two  storeys,  containing  in  each  four  apart- 
ments, and  are  b&  idsomely  covered  with  slate,  with  which 
the  county  abounds.     Upon  the  smiiU  farms  some  houses 
do  still  exist,  which  deserve  no  better  appellation  than  mi^ 
itrcble  huts.     Being  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
farm,  in  wet  seasons  they  are  almost  inaccessible.     They 
consist  only  of  one  storey,  ait?  ill  built,  and  covered  with 
thatch  ;  are  pladfed  in  the  middle  of  an  ill-built  and  irregu* 
lar  set  of  offices  ;  in  the  center  also  of  which  stands  the 
dnnghill.  Few  of  these  hovels  remain  now  in  Tweeddale* 
The  inclosures  here  used  are  chiefly  of  three  sorts ; 
earthen  dikes,  which  are  used  for  inclosing  plantations 
Galloway  dikes,  made  of  un cemented  stone?,  rugged  and 
Vol.  ir.  M 
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Agricolr  projecting  at  the  top,  are -used  as  a  fence  agslmst  tbeep  ^ 
<■  '  y  and  on  arable  lands,  not  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  sheep^ 
thorn-hedges  are  employed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
PeeUes  thej  are  planted  without  anj  ditch  ;  they  are  ea- 
sily kept  in  order,  and  thrive  uncommonly  well,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dryness  of  the  soil ;  but  in  other  places  a 
ditch  is  added  to  complete  the  fence.  Hedges  are  clipped 
and  pruned  in  various  farms,  and  allowed  to  grow  to  dif- 
ferent heights  and  sizes  ;  but  the  most  approved  method  is 
this,  and  it  is  much  practised :  The  hedge  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  before  cutting  it 
over  at  top  (but  is  always  dipt  on  the  sides  to  make  it 
grow  thick),  which  makes  tlie  stems  grow  larger  and 
stronger  than  when  they  are  cut  over  before  they  arrive 
at  such  a  growth  ;  because,  if  the  stems  are  small  and 
weak,  cattle  of  any  kind  more  easily  push  throttgh  them. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  they 
are  cut  over  at  the  top  ;  and,  if  the  situation  is  cold,  are 
allowed  to  stand  at  that  height  ^  but  if  the  situation  is 
warmer  they  arc  often  cut  over  at  five  or  six  feet. 
Quality  of  The  Twceddale  wool  is  in  general  coarse  and  low  pri- 
^  ced.     It  used  formerly  to  go  all  to  Stirling  for  carpets, 

shalloons,  6^c.  ;  but  of  late  it  is  bought  much  by  dealers 
from  Hawick  and  the  south  ;  and  part  of  it  is  sent  to 
Leith,  where  it  is  shipped  for  England.  Attempts  have 
been  made  in  Tweeddale,  and  in  similar  grounds  in  An- 
nandale,  to  improve  the  wool  by  the  introduction  of  Bake- 
well  rams ;  but  it  is  alm^ist  universally  given  up  ;  the 
breed  produced  being,  as  is  reported,  a  soft  dull  animal,  al- 
ways loitering  in  low  ground,  unwilling  to  climb  heights  j 
and  too  spiritless  to  remove  the  snow  with  its  feet  to  ob- 
tain food  in  winter.  The  chief  food  of  the  sheep  in  win- 
ter is  the  grass  which  in  summer  they  reject,  and  allow  to 
grow  to  its  proper  height.  The  conunon  breed  here  is  the 
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jBiort-tailed^  compact-bodied  shet-py  with  black  faces  and 
legs.  The  sheep  are  all  smeared  or  salved  at  Mirtmmas  with 
a  mixture  of  tar  and  train-oil  or  Orkney  butter.  Butter  is 
preferred  to  train-oil.  A  stone  and  a  half  of  butter  and  12 
Scots  pints  of  Norway  tar,  is  reckoned  in  general  the  quan- 
tity  for  80  old  sheep  ;  l|  stone  of  butter  and  12  pints  of 
tar  is  the  quantity  for  50  year-olds,  or  60  two  year-olds. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  farmers  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  ancient  practice  of  smearing  sheep,  which 
they  persevere  in  from  habit  and  exaoiple.  Some  say  it 
forms  the  wool  into  a  wax-cloth,  keeping  the  sheep  warm 
and  dry ;  some  allege  that  butter  alone  is  sufficient  for 
this  piirpose ;  but  the  majority  account  the  mixture  with 
tar  nece^ry,  and  they  all  use  it.  Some  farmers  keep  a 
few  sheep  perfectly  unsmeared  for  domestic  uses.  They 
say  they  have  perhaps  more  wool,  but  they  think  the 
Wool  degenerates  in  quality  and  quantity  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  even  the  first  year  tfie  experiment  is  not  fair, 
as  they  always  select  for  the  purpose  the  strongest  and 
fattest  sheep  of  the  flock.  They  apprehend,  too,  that  they 
fail  sooner.  The  greatest  improvement  that  has  been 
lately  introduced  in  sheep-farming  is  light  stocking.  The 
sheep  are  better,  and  the  tibk  of  death  is  also  by  that 
means  diminished.  It  is  not  practicable,  by  any  other 
means  than  light  stocking,  to  increase  the  winter  food  of 
the  sheep. through  Tweeddale,  the  arable  land  bearing  so 
very  inconsiderable  a  proportion  to  the  hill-ground.  Plan* 
tations  in  di(Feren4  parts  of  the  sheep  farms  would  be  of 
great  use  for  protecting  the  sheep  from  storms  ;  but  on  a 
nineteen  years  lease,  which  is  the  usual  term,  no  farmer 
will  plant.  On  the  fifty- seven  ^  ears  leases,  lately  granted 
by  the  Duke  of  Qucensberry,  farmers  are  planting  trees, for 
this  purpose,  at  their  own  expence  When  a  farnicr  quits 
his  farm,  the  new  tenant,  knowing  that  it  is  highly  dan- 

M  2 
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Pmuragc  gerous  to  bring  in  a  breeding  stock  not  originallj  bred  ott 
the  farm,  usually  purchases  the  whole  of  the  breeding 
6Wes. 

When  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  milked  for 
ft  longfer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
pasttire  ;  and  the  milk,  mixed  with  the  cow-milk  of  the 
farm.  Is  made  into  cheese,  which  sells  about  six  shillings 
per  stone  trOn.    Milking,  however,  is  much  disused.    The 

Names  of  names  given  to  the  sheep  are  as  follows  :  1st,  Ewe,  wed« 

^^'  der,  tup,  lambs,  until  they  are  smeared  ;  2d,  Ewe,  wed- 
der,  tup,  hogs,  until  they  are  shorn  ;  3d,  Gimmers, 
dummens,  tups,  until  they  are  shorn  ;  4th,  Old  ewes, 
wedders,  tups. 

An  intelligent  shepherd  knows  all  his  sheep  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  called  head-mark^  and  can  swear  to 
the  identity  of  a  sheep  as  he  could  to  that  of  a  fellow- 
servant.  The  artificial  mark  made  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
nose,  or  with  a  knife  in  the  ears,  he  considers  as  a  very 
equivocal  mark  of  identity,  like  the  cut  or  colour  of  a 
coat  in  the  human  species. 

Peebles.  Peebles,  the  capital  of  the  county j  is  an  ancient  roval  bo- 

rough, and  is  situated  twenty-one  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
at  the  confluence  of  what  is  called  Eddleston  or  Peebles 
water  with  the  Tweed.  Over  the  last  of  these  it  has  a 
bridge  of  five  arches.  The  situation  of  Peebles  is  un- 
commonly healthful  and  agreeable.  A  considerable  ex- 
tent of  territory  adjoining  to  it  is  open,  dr}%  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
land  round  the  town  is  the  property  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  burgesses.  It  is  inclosed  with  hedges  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  by  the  industry  of  the  possessors,  and  the  ma- 
nure which  they  procure  from  the  town,  it  produces  ex- 
cellent crops  of  every  kind  of  grain.     Contiguous  to  the 
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loiiii  ttre  ssveral  estates  and  farms,  the  great  improve-  Fceblct.  ^ 
meats  upon  which  add  greatly  to  their  own  valuej^  and  to 
the  beautj  of  the  place.  The  town  itself  is,  upon  the 
whole,  well  built  ;  its  principal  street  is  spacious  and 
well  paved,  and  terminates  on  the  west  in  a  stately  church 
of  modem  architecture.  ,The  kings  of  Scotland  madf  Ancient 
Peebles  their  usual  sunomer  retreat  for  rural  amusement, 
being  at  a  moderate  distance  from  Edinburgh,  and  on  the 
direct  road  to  Ettrick  forest.  Many  of  the  nobility  had 
bouses  in  Peebles,  some  of  which  still  bear  their  names. 
Extensive  lands  around  it,  which  were  afterwards  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  the  borough,  were  the  king's  property 
and  hunting  grounds.  The  town  of  Peebles  originally  ex- 
tended from  Eddleston  water  westward  to  the  Meadow^ 
well^trand,  the  cross  standing  opposite  to  the  Ludgate.  It 
was  several  times  plundered  and  burnt  bj\thc  English  ; 
•0  that  nothing  was  left  undestroyed  but  the  churches,  the 
manse,  or  clergyman's  house,  and  tlie  cross,  which  being 
held  sacred  were  commonly  spared.  This  induced  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  build  a  new  town  on  the  east  side 
of  Peebles  water,  as  being  a  situation  more  easily  fortified, 
and  to  surround  it  with  strong  walls  and  gates,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  two  kingdoiDs  were  united.  In  consideration 
of  these  great  losses,  and  that  the  town  of  Ptebles  had  al- 
ways been  distinguished  foi  lo}  alty,  fidtllty,  and  good  ser- 
vices, not  only  the  usual  privileges  of  royal  boroughs,  but 
the  extensive  lands  already  mentioned,  and  a  toll  on  the 
bridge  of  Tweed,  were  by  royal  charter  granted  to  it  at 
4he  reformation  of  religion  in  Scotland  in  the  1560. 

The  magistrates  of  Peebles  have  long   provided  the  Mills,  mar- 
comniunity  wiih  flour,  barley,  cataieal,  and  fulling  mills.      '  ^^ 
At  present,   carpets,   serges,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  are 
the  articles   cliieily   manuiacturcd  ;    and  these  both   for 
»le  and  for  nr.anufaciureis  in  Glargov/.     It  has  a  weekly 
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^Villaget    market  on  Tuesday  for  oat-meal  only,  which  is 

from  Teviotdale,  and  other  places  on  the  east,  and  carried 
to  Glasgow,  Lanark,  and  Biggar,  and  other  places  on  the 
west.  It  has  seven  annual  fairs,  held  on  the  following 
days  ;  viz.  1st,  Held  on  second  Tuesday  of  Jaouiry  ;  fld, 
On  second  Tuesday  of  March  ;  3d,  On  second  Wednes- 
day of  May;  4th,  On  Tuesday  hefore  12th  July;  5th, 
Oii  Tuesday  before  24th  August  ;«6th.  On  first  Tuesday 
of  November  j  7th,  On  Tuesday  before  12th  December. 

Uuton  Linton,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  is  a 
borough  of  regality,  situated  upon  the  water  of  Lyne,  six- 
teen miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
weavers,  shoemakers,  and  other  mechanics,  who  work 
only  for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  none  of  them 
being  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  for  the  market. 
It  has  annual  markets,  which  begin  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  June  old  style,  and  continue  for  four  successive 
Wednesdays  following.  At  these  there  are  always  great 
quantities  of  sheep  for  sale.  Around  the  village  is  a 
considerable  quantity  of  good  land,  which  is  divided  in- 
to small  lots,  and  let  to  the  inhabitants.  Upon  this  they 
raise  luxuriant  crops  of  turnip  and  clover,  for  which  the 
soil  is  peculiarly  adapted. 

Eddlctton.  Eddleston  is  a  neat  village,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
waier  of  that  name.  It  has  a  fair  for  black  cattle,  held  on 
the  25. th  of  Septeoiber  annually. 

Skirling.  Skirling  is  an  irregular  village,  situated  near  the  west- 
em  confines  of  this  county  with  Lanarkshire.  It  has  four 
annual  fairs  for  horses,  cows,  &c.  &c.  The  first  is  held 
on  the  Tuesday  before  the  12th  of  May  ;  the  second  on 
the  third  Tuesday  after  the  llth  of  May  ;  the  third  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  June  old  style ;  and  the  fourth  on 
the  1 5th  of  September. 
Broughton.     Broughton,  situated  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to 
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MoSat,  Sec.  has  a  fair  held  annually  on  the  4tfa  of  Oo  \nnaget. 
tober  for  hiring  servants,  &c. 

The  village  of  Innerleithen,  six  miles  below  Peebles,  is  ^5^ 
an  uncommonly  beautiful  situation.  The  high  road  from 
Peebles  to  Kelso  passes  along  the  valle  j  in  which  the  Tweed 
flows.  For  about  ten  miles  it  is  surrounded  on  both  sides 
by  lof^  mountains,  generally  rising  suddenly  to  the  height 
of  1000  feet.  These  mountains  sometimes  advance  to« 
wards  each  other,  leaving  of  level  territory  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  for  the  bed  of  the  river  and  for  the  high  road. 
At  other  times,  they  recede  to  a  considerable  distance, 
forming  fertile  and  romantic  valleys.  In  one  of  these  se- 
questered spots,  where  the  water  called  Leithen  falls  into 
the  Tweed,  the  village  now  mentioned  is  placed,  having 
the  Tweed  in  front,  together  with  the  extensive  planta* 
tions  of  Traquair,  which  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  op- 
posite hills.  It  has  lately  acquired  some  degree  of  activity 
from  an  attempt  to  establish  here  an  }voollcn  manufacture. 
A  fair  is  held  here  on  the  I4th  of  October. — These  arc 
the  principal  and  only  villages  that  have  fairs  in  this 
connty  ;  the  others  being  only  hamlets,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  farm  and  cottage  houses,  situated  together,  for  the 
sake  of  society,  or  other  convenience. 

There  are  several  excellent  public  roads  which  passRoadc 
through  this  county.  One  from  Edinburgh  towards  Mof- 
fat traverses  its  whole  length  from  north-east  to  south- 
west ;  and  being  divided  into  two  branches  for  a  consider- 
able space,  is  a  source  of  much  conveniency  to  the  coun- 
ty. Another  road  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  that  is, 
from  Biggar  by  Peebles  and  Innerleithen  towards  Galla- 
shiels  and  Kelso.  This  road  ali'ords  the  means  of  con- 
veying towards  Glasgow  the  superfluous  grain  of  this  dis- 
trict. A  road  has  btcii  also  made  from  Innerleithen  to- 
wards Middlcton.     In  summer  17S4,  this  road  began  to 
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Miperih.  }yc  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  lime  aad  coal.  Jium 
ring  the  course  of  that  summer  upwards  of  3000  bolls  of 
lime  were  conveyed  along  it :  a  circumstance  which  siif<- 
ficientlj  shews  the  importance  of  the  undertaking.  It 
shortened  the  line  of  communication  with  coal  and  lime 
WQ  less  than  fourteen  miles. 

tMUme*  There  is  a  want  of  valuable  minerals  in  this  county. 
Coaly  lime,  and  even  white  freestone,  are  chiefly  found 
|n  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  county  towards  the 
vale  of  the  North  £sk  in   Midlothian.      Limestone  is 

ft 

wrought  in  the  dibtrict  alludtd  to,  at  Carlops,  Whitefield, 
and  Spittlehaugh.  Coal  is  found  at  Carlops,  and  other 
places  in  the  &ame  district.  There  is  \^Lite  freestone  at 
Deepsike  head  and  at  Spittlehaugh.  The  former  quarry 
supplies  all  Tweeddale,  There  is  red  freestone  in  th« 
ridge  of  Broomileas,  supplying  all  T^  eeddale  with  pave* 
ment  flags, 

|yi|r|.  I:i  the  parish  of  Linton  fuller's  earth  is  found  in  a  small 

seam  below  Bridgeliouse  bridge  over  the  Lyne,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  water.  Marl  is  found  in  bed.s,  formed  seem* 
ingly  by  oorinp:  and  springs  from  llmesro:  c,  v  hich  er., 
crust  or  petrify  moss  by  depositions  of  limestone.  In  these 
beds  the  shells  of  the  common  snails  are  obsen  ed,  rotten 
and  friable.  A  blue  mar],  of  a  mixed  consistency  be- 
tween stone  and  clay,  is  found  in  a  stratum  nbout  two  feet 
thick  above  the  lime-rocks  ©f  Cailops  and  Spitilehaugh. 

t'lays  iron  Jii  the  parish  of  Ncwlrfnds  there  is  a  quarry  of  white 
'  freestone  in  Lamantha  grounds.  Excepting  in  tlie  con- 
tiguous parishes  of  Linton  and  Newlands,  there  is  no  free- 
stone in  the  county  of  T^veeddalc,  the  stone  being  all 
mostly  whin  or  slate.  In  the  lands  of  Lamancha  there 
is  an  endless  variety  cf  clays  ;  and  in  particular  a 
very  thick  bed  of  fire  clay,  like  the  Stour  bridge  clay  ; 
^Iso  very  various  beds  of  mail  j  there  is  likewise  great 
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•bdodance  of  alum  slate.  In  these  lands  of  Lamandia  MbenK 
there  are  also  in  the  hUls  nine  different  veins  of  iron  ore 
of  eoosiderable  thickness,  the  sanoe  as  the  Lancashire  ores. ' 
One  of  these  veins  is  entirely  gnm  ore  ;  the  rest  are 
mixed  with  grain  ore.  Manganese  is  also  found  bj  itself^ 
and  mixed  with  the  iron  ores.  These  ores  are  of  easy  ao* 
cess;  the  entry  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  natural  level  or 
descent  for  water,  and  no  need  of  pits.  These  veins  of 
ore  extend  through  the  hills  belonging  to  the  lands  of 
Magbiehill.  No  fair  trial  has  jet  been  made  of  them* 
Iron*stone  has  also  been  found  in  the  lands  of  Lamancha. 
There  is  coal  in  the  lands  of  Whim,  Lamancha,  and  Mag* 
biehill.  The  only  vein  wrought  is  the  one  nearest  the 
surface ;  and  no  attempts  h;;ve  been  made  to  find  any 
•ther  Ijing  deeper. 

The  want  of  coal  and  lime  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Feoft 
the  county,  that  is  to  say,  in  almost  the  whole  of  it,  is  ne« 
tessarily  productive  of  great  inconveniences.  The  want 
of  lime  is  injurious  to  agriculture  ;  and  as  feuel  is  one  of 
the  articles  of  first  and  indispcnsible  necessity,  the  want  o 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  must  operate  as  a  severe  tax  upoo 
industry.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  this 
county  the  best  peat  is  thought  to  be  found  on  the  flat 
summits  of  hills  ;  but  they  arc  of  such  dliHcult  access, 
that  the  principal  inhabitants  have  quitted  the  use  of  them, 
and  prefer  bringing  coal  from  the  distance  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles,  and  sometimes  much  farther.  The  cotta. 
gers,  however,  use  a  kind  of  peat,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
found  in  low  damp  situations.  It  would  appear  that  the 
moss  plants,  when  they  grow  up  rapidly  and  luxuriantly, ' 
do  not  form  a  close  and  firm  body,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  their  growth  is  more  slow  and  less  luxuriant,  and 
when  the  stems  are  more  numerous.  In  this  respect  they 
resemble  forest  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  always  of  the 
flosest  t^xtuj^c  upon  high  and  exposed  situations. 
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Minerals.^  In  the  parish  of  Stobo  there  are  two  seams  of  slate  at 
Slate.  one  hill,  nearly  of  equal  qoalitj,  which  must  have  beeo 
wrought  for  manj  ages  past,  as  the  oldest  bouses  in  the 
district  of  the  country  to  which  the j  have  been  carried  are 
oovered  with  them.  The  slates  are  of  a  dark  blue  colour^ 
split  to  a  proper  thickness  ;  and,  for  durability  and 
strength,  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  are  believed  to 
be  inferior  to  no  slate  whatsoever,  as  no  decay  is  observed 
in  the  slates  of  the  oldest  houses  covered  with  them.  The 
seams  of  slate  having  been  long  let  with  a  large  farm  in 
which  they  are  situated,  little  attention  was  given  by  the 
tenant  to  the  working  of  them,  and  the  country  was  ill 
served  with  them  ;  but  the  quarries  are  now  wrought  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  present  proprietor  and  his  lessees,  and 
the  slates  are  said  to  be  much  improved  in  size. 

Iklineral         There  are  some  springs  in  this  county  containing  a 

•P"''i5»-  mineral  impregnation,  but  none  that  are  highly  celebrated. 
In  the  parish  of  Linton  is  a  spring,  to  the  northward  of 
the  village,  called  beaven^a^a  well,  which  somewhat  re* 
sembles  that  of  Tunbridge.  In  the  parish  of  Innerleithen 
is  a  mineral  spring  of  water,  accounted  similar  to  that  of 
of  Harrowgate.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of  repu- 
tation in  the  neighbourhood,  and  has  at  times  been  fre- 
quented in  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  the  want  of  accom- 
modation prevents  it  from  being  a  place  of  much  resort. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkurd  there  is  a  copious  sulphureous 
spring.  A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  it  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  celebrated  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh.  He  is 
said  to  h?.vc  found  it  stronger  than  the  sulphureous  water 
at  Moffat,  but  weaker  than  that  of  Harrowgate. 

Antiquities.  I^  ^  great  variety  of  situations  in  this  county  monu- 
inents  cf  antiquity  are  found.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
encampments  or  fortresses  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
While  Scotland  and  England,  during  a  succession  of  ages. 
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fprtre  with  short  inlervals  engaged  in  hostilities  of  a  more  Antiquitut^ 
AT  less  active  nature,  the  Cheviot  hills  formed  a  sort  of  ' 
natural  barrier  between  the  two  countries,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  die  space  between  Sol  way  Firth  on  the 
west  and  flerwick  upon  Tweed  on  the  ea}t.  When  great 
aroues  were  about  to  advance  from  the  one  country  against 
the  other,  they  found  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  mountain- 
ous barrier  of  the  Cheviot,  and  proceeded  either  along  the 
(eastern  or  the  western  coast.  In  neither  way  did  they  ad- 
vance into  the  mountainous  country  of  Tweeddale  $  but 
it  frequently  happened  that  small  parties  of  the  army  pe- 
netrated for  plunder  into  those  interior  parts ;  and  when 
national  expeditions  were  not  on  foot,  inroads  were  made 
in  all  quarters  by  the  border  chieftains  and  their  vassals. 
Troops  of  freebooters  made  incursions  into  this  part  of 
the  country  every  summer  for  carrying  off,  under  night, 
horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep.  In  defence  against  these 
various  depredations,  strong  castles  were  built  by  the  kings 
of  Scotland  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  Tweed,  and  were  con- 
tinued by  the  land-holders  along  the  higher  parts  of  it,  and 
on  the  waters  which  on  each  side  fall  into  it.  They  were 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  prepared  in  the  best  manner  ;  and 
when  large,  or  situated  nigh  the  Roman  camps  of  former 
times,  they  were  called  castles  ;  or  when  smaller,  they 

were  called  towers.     They  consisted  commonly  of  three  ^^u 

•'  ■'  Old  towcn 

Stories  :  the  lower  one  on  the  ground  floor  vaulted,  into  ^^  castles, 
which  the  horses  and  cows  were  brought  in  times  of  dan- 
ger ;  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  family  lived  ;  and  the 
highest,  in  which  were  the  bed-chambers  designed  for  pub- 
he  as  well  as  for  private  safety.  They  were  by  general 
consent  built  alternately  on  both  sides  the  river,  and  in  a 
continued  view  one  of  another.  A  fire  kindled  on  the 
top  of  these  towers  was  the  known  sign  of  an  incursion 
of  the  enemy.     The  smoke  gave  the  signal  by  day,  and 
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Antiqakie^the  flamc  in  the  night ;  and  over  a  tract  of  country  of  70 
miles  long,  from  Berwick  to  the  Bield,  and  50  miles  broa4» 
intelligence  was  in  this  manner  conveyed  in  a  yctj  few 
bours.  As  those  buildings  are  not  only  antiquities,  but 
evidences  of  the  gncient  situation  of  the  country,  and  aie 
now  most  of  them  in  ruins,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  those  along  the  Tweed  for  ten  miles  below  Pee- 
bles, and  as  many  above  it.  Thus  ^bank  tower  looks 
to  one  at  Hallowlee  ;  this  to  one  at  Scrogg-bank ;  this  ta 
one  at  Caberstone  ;  this  to  one  at  Bold  i  this  to  one  al 
Purvis  hill  {  this  to  those  at  Innerleithan,  Traquair,  and 
Griestone  ;  this  last  to  one  at  Ormiston ;  this  to  one  at 
Cardrona  ;  this  to  one  at  Nether  Horseburgh ;  this  to 
Hprseburgh  castle ;  this  to  those  at  Haystone,  Castle-biU 
of  Peebles,  and  Needpath  ;  this  last  to  one  at  Caver-hiU ; 
this  to  one  at  Bams  and  to  another  at  Lyne  ;  this  to  thos9 
at  Easter  Happrew,  Easter  Dawick,  Hill-house,  and 
Wester  Dawick,  now  New  Posso ;  this  last  to  one  at 
Dreva ;  and  this  to  one  ^t  Tiunis,  pr  Thanes  castle,  near 
Drummelzicr. 
Needpath  Of  these,  the  castle  of  Needpath,  not  far  from  the  old 
^^^^'  town  of  Peebles,  and  in  the  line  of  its  principal  street,  is 
the  strongest,  and  in  the  best  preservation.  This  castle 
stands  on  a  rock  projecting  over  tlie  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  which  here  runs  through  a  deep  narrow  glen  well 
wooded  on  both  sides.  Towards  the  land  on  the  north 
side,  this  castle  commanded  an  important  pass.  By  whom 
or  at  what  period  it  was  built  is  unknown.  Its  walls  are 
eleven  feet  in  thickness,  and  cemented  with  lime  almost 
as  hard  as  the  strong  whin-stone  of  which  they  are  built. 
It  was  anciently  the  property  and  chief  residence  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Frazers  ;  first  proprietors  of  Oli* 
ver  castle,  and  afterwards  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands  from 
that  to  Peebles,  and  sheriffs  of  the  county  ;  and  from 
whom  sprung  the  families  of  Lovat  and  Saltcn  in  the 
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dale  was  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  who,  in  1303,  along 
with  Sir  John  Cummini  with  only  10,000  men,  repulsed 
and  defeated  30,000  English  in  three  battles  fought,  as 
Ibrm^lj  mentioned,  in  one  day  on  Roslin  moor.  He  left 
two  daughters,  co-heifesses  to  his  great  estate ;  one  o^ 
whom  was  married  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  and  the  other  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Wigton ;  which  families  therefore  quartered  the  arms  o£ 
tiie  Frazers  with  their  own.  The  castle  and  large  barony 
•f  Needpath,  continuing  the  property  of  the  Ttveeddale  fii- 
iBly,  and  the  town  of  Peebles,  much  under  its  patronage, 
At  Frazers  arms  are  to  be  seen  on  the  cross  to  this  day. 

When  King  Charles  the  Second  marched  for  England, 
John,  second  earl  of  Tweeddale,  gave  his  casde  of  Need* 
pttAi  for  his  Majesty^s  service  $  which  held  out  against 
Oliver  Cromwell  longer  than  anyplace  south  of  the  Forth. 
The  family  of  Tweeddale,  being  greatly  impoverished  by 
their  adherence  to  the  royal  cause,  sold  this  and  seveifal 
other  estates  to  William,  the  first  duke  of  Queensberry, 
whose  son  was  created  Earl  of  March  and  Rutherglen, 
Lord  Needpath  ;  and  this  castle  was  for  some  time  tbs 
residence  of  the  Earls  of  March  :  it  at  present  belongs  to 
tfie  Duke  of  Queensbcrry.  A  stair-case  was  lately  cut 
ont  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall  without  damaging  the 
building.  It  is  now,  however,  in  ruins,  part  of  it  having 
fallen  down.  The  banks  hereabouts,  particularly  from 
the  high  road  a  little  above  the  castle,  aiFord  a  most  beau« 
tiful  prospect,  terminated  by  a  view  of  the  town  and 
bridge  of  Peebles.  Dr  Pennycuick,  in  his  description  of 
Tweeddale,  informs  us  this  building  was  of  old  called  the 
eaitle  of  Peebles.     He  thus  celebrates  it ; 
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The  noble  Nulpath  Peebles  OYrrlr)oks, 

With  iu  fiir  bridge  and  Tweed's  meandering  brooks  x  ^ 

Upon  a  rock  it  proud  and  stately  standf. 

And  to  the  fields  about,  gives  forth  commandf; 

CroM  The  remains  of  the  cross  church  t(  Peebles  constitute 

PeeUefc      *  xnoniunent  of  antiqoitj  very  wovthj  of  notice.     It  wu 

part  of  a  conventual  ehnrch,  bnilt,  according  to  Boecias 

Major  and  others,  bj  Klftg  Alexander  the  Third  A.  D. 

1217.     Some  say  it  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  re- 

liques  of  St  Nicholas,  a  martyr,  were  discovered ;  but 

firom  the  account  of  this  discovery,  preserved  at  Peeblei^ 

it  appears,  that  that  event  did  not  happen  till  May  Tth^ 

1302.  Possibly  a  new  church,  or  some  addition  to  the  oU 

due,  might  have  been  built  on  this  occasion.    Fordon  says 

1201,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose  places  this  discovery 

in  1260.     This  St  Nicholas  was  a  Scottish  bishop  of  the 

order  of  Culdees :  he  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  maiw 

tyrdom  during  (he  persecutioa  of  Maximian  about  the 

year  of  our  Lord  2Q6» 

Bones  of  St     Forduli  thus  relates  the  circumstance  of  findinir  these 

"XT*    k    1 

reliques.  "In  the  same  year  («.  e.  126l),  7th  Id.  May, 
and  the  13th  of  King  Alexander,  there  was  found  in 
Peebles,  in  the  presence  of  divers  respectable  persons^ 
presbyters,  clerks,  and  burgesses,  a  magnificent  and  vene- 
rable cross  ;  but  by  whom  it  had  been  hidden,  or  in  what 
year,  was  totally  unknown.  It  was,  however,  believed, 
that  when  the  persecution  by  Maximian  raged  in  Britain^ 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  296,  it  had  been  hidden  by 
some  pious  persons.  Shortly  after,  in  the  same  place,- 
and  about  four  paces  from  the  spot  where  the  cross  had 
been  discovered,  was  found  an  um  of  stone,  containinir  the 
ashes  and  bones  of  a  human  body,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  dismembered  limb  by  limb.  No  one  could  rell  whoi^e 
remains  these  were.     A  certain  man,  however,  aflirmed 


them  to  be  the  bones  of  the  person  whose  name  was  found  Antiquity 
written  on  the  stone  on  which  the  holy  cross  was  found ; 
for  it  was  written  on  the  outside  of  the  said  stone.  The 
phice  of  St  Nicholas  the  bishop.  In  the  place  where  the 
cross  was  found,  manj  miracles  were  and  are  still  per« 
formed  by  the  said  cross  ;  so  that  crowds  of  people  flock 
thither,  devoutly  offering  their  prayers  and  oblations  to 
God.  Wherefore  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  caused  a  handsome  church  to  be  erected  to 
the  honotlr  of  God  and  the  Holy  Cross/* 

This  monastery  was  possessed  by  Red  or  Trinity  fritfrs ; 
an  order  instituted  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  and  fd!r 
the  redemption  of  Christians  who  were  made  slaves  by 
the  Turks,  to  which  a  third  part  of  their  yearly  inconie 
was  to  be  applied.  Besides  other  endowments,  its  royal 
founder  gave  to  the  cross  kirk  about  fifty  acres  of  excel- 
lent land,  lying  all  around  it.  Friar  Thomas,  its  minister, 
was  chaplain  to  King  Robert  the  Fourth,  who  gave  to  it  the 
lands  called  King* s Meadow^  juxta  villam  de  Peebles;  which 
description  makes  it  probable  that  Peebles  was  not  yet  e- 
rected  into  a  borough  royal.  King  Robert  the  Second  grant- 
ed to  Friar  Thomas,  described  as  capellancc  suo^pratum  re- 
giumjuxta  villam  de  Peebles  ;  and  Frere  Thomas^  miriistre 
de  Sanctit  Cruris  de  Peebles^  occurs  in  Payne's  Collections. 

The  monastery  was  built  in  form  of  a  square.  The  Form  of  the 
church,  which  formed  the  south  side,  measured  on  the '"°°'"'**^* 
outside  102  feet;  its  width  was  32;  the  height  of  its 
side-walls,  24  feet  from  the  level  of  tlie  floor  ;  they  were 
3  feet  thick.  The  offices  of  the  convent  formed  the  three 
other  sides.  From  some  projectiug  stones,  calculated  to 
receive  a  roof,  it  appears  that  there  were  some  buildings 
against  the  north  wall  of 'the  church.  The  cloisters  were 
on  the  west  side.  The  dv.(illing -houses  were  only  22 
feet  deep.     The  whole  was  built  with  whin-stoce,  except 
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^Anc^ukle1«Ule  angles,  doors,  windows,  cornices,  &c«  whicU  \i^ere  aU 
of  a  white  free-stone,  remarkably  good  and  durable ;  £bt 
arches  of  the  doors  and  windows  are  pointed« 

The  church  had  four  doors ;  two  on  the  south  side,  one 
oa  the  north  leading^  from  the  conrent,  and  one  on  the 
west  end,  all  decorated  with  neat  mouldings*  There 
have  evidently  been  four,  if  not  five,,  windows  on  the  JGroot 
Or  fore  wall,  each  15  feet  high  from  the  sole  to  the  top  of 
th€  arch,  and  5  feet  7  inches  wide  ;  a  more  modern  one 
on  the  east  gable,  16  feet  high  and  7  wide.  In  the  fof« 
wall  of  the  church,  between  tbe  third  window  from  the 
West  and  the  door  on  the  east  of  that  window,  there  has 
plainly  been  an  aperture,  and  arch*formed,  at  the  first 
buildiiig  of  the  church.  It  is  of  a  particular  constmctioa^ 
4  feet  Wide  and  2i  high  on  the  outside,  but  increasix^  lo 
between  6  and  1  feet  in  width,  and  8  feet  in  height  on 
the  inside^  with  decorations  of  free-stone  projecting  be<i> 
yond  the  line  of  the  wall,  not  done  in  any  other  part  of 
the  church ;  which  m^es  it  highly  probable  that  the  nm, 
containing  the  reliques  of  St  Nicholas  and  the  cross  found 
near  them,  were  deposited  there.  The  head  and  trans* 
Verse  beam  of  the  cross  within  the  church,  where  the 
niche  or  opening  of  the  wall  was  made  to  widen  for  its 
reception,  and  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  stone  contain- 
ing it,  projected  without  the  wall  on  the  outside,  or  at  least 
was  visible  there.  Thus  pious  persons  might  offer  up 
their  prayers,  contemplating  these  holy  reliques,  both 
within  and  on  the  outside  of  the  church. 

This  monastery  continued  to  be  used  as  such  till  about 
the  year  1560,  when  the  reformation  took  place,  and  its 
Revenues  were  disposed  of  to  different  persons.  That  part 
which  fell  to  the  crown  was  afterwards  given  by  King 
Jame  Sixth  to  Murray  of  Black  Barony,  to  whose  descen- 
dants it  still  belongs.     Before  the  suppression,  the  bc^ 
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mkf^  di  Peebles,  havmg  been  burned  bj  the  EnglishyABtiqiiitit» 
%ras,  fisr  tt&tj^  rebuilt  on  the  other  si4e  of  the  Eddie- 
MODe  water,  on  a  ilpot  nearer  this  house.  This  church  be«- 
ii^  more  convenient  for  parochial  service  than  that  of  St 
Andrew,  was,  after  the  reformation,  substituted  for  it,  and 
a  tower  was  then  built  at  the  west  end  of  it. 

The  convent  was  suffered  gradually  to  fall  to  decay : 
aomc  of  the  vaults  and  cells  were^  however,  used  for  lod« 
ging  persons  infected  with  the  plague  in  1666 ;  and  In 
the  begtnoing  of  the  late  century,  30  feet  was  walled  off 
firom  the  east  end  of  the  church  for  the  public  school, 
which  was  held  here,  and  galleries  were  erected  in  the  re- 
tnoinwig  part  to  compensate  for  this  diminution^ 

In  ttni  state  it  continued  till  the  year  1184,  when  the 
roo^  gidleries,  and  seats,  becoming  decayed  through  age, 
a  new  churth  was  built  in  the  town,  and  the  Cross  church 
Wia  stripped  of  its  seats  and  roof ;  but  the  walls,  by  a 
tommendable  act  of  the  magistrates  and  council,  were  or-> 
dered  to  continue  as  a  venerable  monumeut  of  antiquity. 

The  most  ancient  parish  church  of  Peebles  was  that  of  stAodreWtf 
St  Andrew.  The  time  of  its  construction  is  not  known ;  *^'"*'*°* 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  loceline,  bishop 
of  Glasgow,  who  died  A.  D.  1199.  To  judge  by  the 
style  of  its  architecture,  it  seems  of  considerable  antiqui* 
ty  ;  all  the  arches  of  its  doors  andi  windows  being  semi- 
circular, or  at  least  some  segment  of  a  circle.  From  an 
inspection  of  its  remains,  it  seems  to  have  been  full  as 
large  as  the  Cross  church. 

Before  the  reformation,  the  town,  having  been  rebuilt, 
changed  its  situation ;  and  being  brought  nearer  to  the  Cross 
church,  that  church,  as  already  noticed,  was  appropriated 
to  parochial  uses.  The  church  of  St  Andrew  gradually 
£dl  into  ruin,  its  roof  having  been  demolished  bv  Crom« 
well's  soldiers,  who  used  it  as  a  stable.  The  tower^  whiA 
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^lifiriiiftjg  siqasre,  u  stiU  standmg,  with  acmie  ficagm^ 

walls  of  the  church.  The  church-yardt  from  a  number  of 
modem  tomb-stoaea,  appears  to  be  stall  used  aa  a  bttiil 
grouad.  In  this  dmrch  were  twelve  altarages^  feonded 
and  endowed  by  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  of  the  shire  of  Tweeddale.  Here^  loo^  by 
a  smgnlar  costom,  was  annually  chosen,  on  the  Monday 
.  before  Michaelmas,  the  deacon  of  the  incorporatacm  of 
weavers  of  the  borough  of  Peebles. 

OMtowen,  In  the  upper  part  of  the  county  some  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  atiU  to  be  seen«  The  church  of  Tweedsnmir 
stands  upon  a  mount,  which  is  generally  suppoaed  to  be 
an  ancient  tumulus,  and  is  vulgarly  called  a  Roman  wofk. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  castles  of  Oliver,  Fmid,  and  Had^- 
ahaw,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  a  £urm  called  JVafAir  ACni- 
fiian.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Fruid  is  the  gra:ve  of 
Marion  dhishokn,  who  is  said  to  have  come  hither  6om 
Edinburgh  while  the  plague  was  raging  thetfe^  and  to 
have  communicated  the  pestilential  infection  Co  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  three  different  farms  of  Nether  Menzion, 
Glencothe,  and  Frmd,  by  means  of  a  bundle  of  clothes 
which  she  brought  with  her ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  number  of  persons  died,  and  were  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  their  houses,  which  their  neighbours  pulled  down  upon 
their  dead  bodies. 

In  the  psu'ish  of  Glenholm  are  the  remains  of  six  an* 
cient  towers,  which  were  built  for  defence  against  the  in* 
cursions  of  the  borderers.  There  are  also  vestiges  in 
three  places  of  what  seem  to  have  been  camps  $  but  it 
is  not  known  whether  they  were  encampments  in  time  of 
actual  war,  or  have  belonged  to  a  chain  of  watching 
posts,  to  convey  an  alarm  from  one  part  of  the  county  to 
another,  for  they  are  in  lofty  situations.  There  is  a  plain 
by  the  side  of  Tweed,  on  which  there  are  several  mounts 
apparently  artificial.    On  one  of  them  there  was  aa  ap« 
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popnonee  of  tnreral  risbg  spots  of  grottnd.  The  pKoprk»^^q^^ 
lor  had  the  curiosity  to  cause  one  of  th^m  be  dug  up,  and 
fliwe  found  the  skeleton  of  a  aum,  with  bracelets  on  his 
iarma ;  the  body  was  endosed  in  a  stone  building  with  a 
cover,  and  nigh  him  was  an  urn.  Another  was  also 
in  the  same  spot,  where  they  found  the  remains  of 
a  ood^  greanjr  eoBsvsaccL 

Dmmmelzier  castle  is  situated  close  to  the  river  Tweed.  Dnoaaiel- 
It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Twee-**'  ^^'^ 
die,  who  had  great  possessions  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
A  small  casde,  situated  on  the  point  of  a  steep  conical 
todLf  about  half  a  mile  from  Drummelzier,  was  used  by 
the  Lords  of  Tweedie  as  a  sort  of  redoubt  or  citadel.  This 
fertaKcej  of  which  only  a  few  walls  are  standing,  waa 
called  the  Tianes  Casik,  vulgarly  Tennis  Castle.  Both 
tfus  and  Dmmmelzier  castle  went  by  marriage  to  the 
flvf  a  ;  a  descendant  of  that  family  is  the  present  proprie- 
tor, in  the  parish  of  Dnunmdzier  the  celebrated  Mer« 
iin  ia  said  to  have  been  buried. 

The  name  of  the  parish  of  Kilbucho  is  understood  to 
rigttify  the  cell  of  Bucho;  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
The  supposition  of  Bucho  being  a  corruption  of  Bed^ 
would  correspond  with  a  variety  of  traditionary  reports 
omoeniing  that  saint ;  as  it  is  said  that  a  number  of  monks 
of  his  order  settled  here,  and  gave  name  to  the  ghurcb, 
fcc.  There  is  likewise  an  excellent  T^ell  of  water  called 
Si  Bed^s.  There  are  some  beautiful  banks,  said  to  hav^ 
been  raised  by  the  monks.  There  is  a  tumulus  in  the 
north-cast  side  of  the  parish,  another  in  the  parish  of  Coul« 
ler,  and  a  third  in  the  parish  of  Lamington,  all  in  a  linf 
westward,  and  about  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  ouf 
anollier.  Tbey  might  serve  as  signals,  by  means  of 
iotdies,  along  an  extended  plain,  when  hostilities  subsist- 
ti  Wtweoi  England  and  Scotland.    The  SngUsb  lay  ^n» 
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Amiqoitict.ctmped  on  the  hill  of  Corsecnne,  in  this  parish^  befine  tbe 
battle  of  Biggar. 

In  the  parish  of  Broughton  are  the  renuuns  of  ten  old 
fortresses  or  towers^  which  appesur  to  hare  been  houses  of 
great  strength.  In  the  under  store j  they  had  a  wooden 
door  of  uncomnion  thickness,  full  of  iron  spikes  with 
broad  heads,  and  a  strong  iron  gate  that  opened  cm  the 
inside.  One  of  these  doors  and  gates  was  preserved  in 
the  parish  for  a  long  time,  as  a  piece  of  antiquity,  and  has 
been  seen  bj  several  now  living.  In  one  of  these  casdet 
the  celebrated  Macbeth  is  said  to  have  lived  ;  and  it  is 

Macbeth*!  caUed  MacbetVs  castle  to  this  day.  Mr  James  Dicksoo, 
late  proprietor  of  this  parish,  ennployed  workmen  to  dig 
up  the  foundation  of  part  of  Macbeth's  castle  in  search  of 
treasure  and  antiquities  \  but  nothing  was  found  but  some 
pieces  of  old  armour,  and  coins  of  no  great  consequence. 
Sheriff  In  the  parish  of  Stobo,  the  place  called  the  Sheriff  maw 
°"^"  is  the  chief  place  which  discovers  some  remains  of  anti- 
quity. It  Is  a  flat  and  uncultivated  heath,  with  some 
stones  upon  it,  which  have  the  appearance  of  being  monu- 
ments ;  from  which  circumstance  some  have  concluded 
that  it  must  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle ;  but  there  is  no 
record  or  historical  evidence  of  the  fact.  There  arc  two 
erect  stones  of  considerable  size,  about  six  feet  asunder, 
which  are  probably  the  site  of  a  grave,  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Druldical  temple.  From  the  center  of  the 
grave  there  are  a  number  of  stones,  about  a  foot  high, 
erected  at  regular  distances,  and  extending  eastward  in  a 
curved  direction.  Two  calms  are  likewise  raised  upon  this 
moor  ;  the  one  considerably  larger  than  the  other  ;  both 
of  them.  It  may  be  presumed,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  persons  of  distinction.  Not  far  distant  from  the  two 
erect  stones  already  mentioned  is  a  large  round  cavity,  in 
the  form  of  a  bason^  called  Pinkie^s  hoh.     It  is  aboot 
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aoetj  paces  in  circiimference,  and  at  the  centre  is  be^Antigoitig^ 
tween  six  and  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
plain.  Whether  it  is  the  effect  of  nature  or  art,  is  diffi- 
colt  to  determine.  There  is  likewise  another  cavitj-, 
which  is  much  larger  than  Pinkie's  hole,  being  about  140 
paces  in  circumference  ;  but  it  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so 
regular  in  the  formation,  having  a  small  ridge  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  There  are  also  upon  the  moor  a  few  small  cir- 
cular appearances,  which  are  evidently  the  effect  of  art. 
The  sheriff  moor  is  the  place  where  the  Tweeddale  mi- 
litia met  for  the  ancient  weapon-shawings  during  the 
time  when  hostilities  existed  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. Tbej  were  usuallj  summoned  bj  the  sheriff  twice 
a-jear  at  least,  to  meet  at  an  appointed  time  and  place. 
This  moor,  being  both, centrical  for  the  county  and  well 
adapted  for  mastering  the  militia,  was  the  place  appointed 
bj  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose  ;  hence  it  was  called  the 
Sheriff  moor^  and  still  retains  the  name.  ^ 

hX  a  Aort  distance  to  the  westward  of  Lyne  church  Romu 
are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  of  about  six  acres  in^*"^P* 
extent.  The  road  leading  to  it  is  still  visible,  and  runs 
through  what  is  called  the  glebe  or  portion  of  land  allot- 
ted to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  ground  within 
the  encampment  has  been  frequently  ploughed  ;  and  Ro- 
man coins,  &c  are  said  to  have  been  found.  In  Meg- 
get,  which  is  part  of  the  parish  of  Lyne,  are  the  remains 
of  two  old  towers,  which  appear  to  have  been  built  partly 
for  defence,  partly  for  accommodating  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, when  on  their  hunting  parties  in  the  forest.  The 
traces  of  three  or  four  roads,  in  different  directions,  across 
the  hills,  are  still  visible.  At  what  period,  or  with  what 
design  they  were  formed,  is  uncertain.  Perhaps,  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  wood,  they  were  cut  out 
lor  the  king  and  his  suite  when  they  went  a  hunting.    At 


jUrifpiWii  HeiidgtlMid  there  tre  the  remains  of  ea  oU  eh^el  end  Ve« 
ryii^  ground.  The  inscripdoB  on  the  tetthetone  of  the 
famous  freebooter,  Cod&bom  of  Henderland»  is  still  le» 
g^Ue.  BoediiiiSi  Buchanan,  and  other  historiaiiSy  iafixm 
us  that  gold  was  formerly  found  in  Glengaber  waleri 
and  some  small  traces  still  remain  of  theexcavationawhidi 
had  been  dug  in  search  of  that  precious  metal. 

In  the  parish  of  Manor  are  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  a 
R<Hnan  camp,  which  is  pretty  entire  i^  in  the  neighboor* 
hood  of  it  were  found,  some  years  ago,  a  Roman  un^ 
and  somfe  ancient  coins,  upon  digging  up  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  Wew  to  culture.  At  a  small  distance  from  thia 
camp  there  is  a  tower,  raised  upon  an  emineooe,  and 
commanding  the  best  view  in  the  parish.  It  appeaii  to 
have  been  built  several  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  have 
nerved  as  a  watch-tower  to  give  a  signal  of  alarm  when 
the  enemy  made  inroads  into  the  country,  and  committed 
depredations. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkurd,  in  the  indosures  adjacent  to 
the  house  of  that  name,  are  two  small  mounts,  called  the 
Castle  and  Law,  They  are  surrounded  by  a  dike  «tf  an 
irregular  form.  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary,  thinks 
them  artificial,  but 'does  not  form  any  conjectures  as  to 
their  use.  There  is  to  the  east  of  these  a  circular  fortifi- 
cation, on  an  eminence  near  Ladyurd,  called  the  Rings  g 
and  another  to  the  west,  on  the  farm  of  Lochurd,  called 
the  CbestiTs.  Hence  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
military  erection  ;  and  a  place  called  Camprigend^  a  mile 
south  of  the  last  of  these,  farther  confirms  this  idea. 
More  than  30  years  ago  there  was  found  in  the  Mount* 
hill  a  clay  urn  full  of  bones,  which  was  surrounded  by 
four  broad  stones,  and  covered  with  a  stone  on  the  top. 
There  was  lately  found,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  hill,  a 
stone-coffin,  about  41  f^et  long,  2t  feet  wide,  and  2i  fiset 


deq^  Its  bottom  was  gravely  die.tidoa^Viub off  wt/^mti^^^^^^ 
stones  aod  the  oovev  one  cndre  sUxae.  The  body  waa 
ool  ^jring  at  foil  length,  as  by  the  size  of  the  bopes  it  ap« 
peaiod  to  have  been  about  0  feet  lo^g*  The  bones  ap« 
peaiod  entire  when  first  discovered  i  but  upon  being  ex^ 
poeed  lo  the  air,  and  lifted  up  by  the  hand^  they  crumUod 
to  doat«  There  was  found  anumg  the  bones  three  flint 
stones ;  one  xesembling  a  balbert,'  anqther  of  a  circular 
focaii^  and  the  third  cylindrical.  The  first  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  weapon  called  the  s$om  ceb  y  the  other 
were  two  kinds  of  warlike  instruments.  There  was  also 
discovered  a  small  ring.  This  is  a  druidic^  amulet ;  and 
il  was  an  indication  that  a  person  of  rank  was  here  inter- 
ted* 

In  the  parish  of  Newlands^  Drochil  castle,  at  the  coa* 
flocnee  of  the  Tertb  ?rith  the  Lyne,  was  built  by  Morton 
regent  cif  S^otltuid^  £|e  was  beheaded  before  it  was  fi- 
nished. 

Ancient  towers  or  petty  fortress^.  In  a  ruinous  condi- 
lioii»  ase  at  the  mouth  of  ^very  defile  through  the  moun^ 
teinous  parish  t>f  Innerleithen ;  but  tradition  is  silent,  ex- 
cept in  mie  or  two  instances,  concerning  their  ancient  in- 
habitants. A  strong  fortification  was  erected,  in  times  ofo]d(ottxt$L 
hostility,  on  a  rising  ground  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
fiUage  ctf  Innerleithen.  Vestiges  of  the  fossum  are  still 
discoverable  on  the  outside  of  the  third  line  of  circumval« 
latioo.  Within  the  third  of  these  lin^  there  is  a  space  of 
father  more  than  an  English  acre.  An  immense  quantity 
fi  stones  have  been  collected  to  form  these  lines.  No  ce- 
fieat  seems  to  have  been  employed.  The  ^oose  stones 
wcre»  however^  built  with  considerable  care.  By  whom 
constructed,  at  what  time,  against  whom,  are  queries  ta 
be  answered  by  conjecture  only.  The  names  of  places 
$f^  in  geoml  biorrowed  from  the  dialect  of  the  language 


Aatiqnitiectat  present  spoken ;  some  from  their  present  or  femw 
proprietors.     Horsburgh  castle,  tower,  and  lands,  deri- 
ved their  name  from  the  ancestors  of  Horsburgh  of  that 
nk  i  a  considerable  proprietor  at  present  in  the  parish. 
The  original  of  the  name  is  reported  bj  tradition  to 
have  arisen  irom  the  following  circumstance.      During 
the  time  that  Peebles  was  a  hunting  residence  im  tb» 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  king  and  his  nobles  were  enga* 
ged  in  the  sport  of  hawking.     The  hawk  flew  acRMt 
the  Tweed  after  his  prej.     The  river  happened  to  be 
in  flood ;   the  king  and  the  nobles   could  not  folllyw. 
The  ancestor  of  the  family,  of  the  name  of  either  Hunter 
or  Hamilton,  was  at  the  time  ploughing  on  the  land% 
which  afterwards  by  rojal  grant  became  his  own.     Ac^ 
quainted  with  the  river,  whose  banks  he  cultivated,  he 
loosed  his  plough,  and  with  one  of  his  horses  came  across 
the  stream,  and  restored  the  hawk  and  his  prej  to  the  rqjr- 
al  hunter ;  for  which  meritorious  service,  the  king  endoWi^ 
ed  him  with  all  the  lands  within  view  of  his  pk>ttgh  noitH 
of  the  Tweed.    The  tradition  adds,  that  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river,  either  the  king,  or  one  of  his  attendants,  cried 
out  horse  bntik  weei ;  and  thence  the  land  and  their  owner 
were  called  HorsebruHy  which  in  the  course  of  time  have 
heen  changed  into  Horsburgh. 
Bnshtboon     The   bush    aboon   Traquair,   which   in   former  times 
Traquair.    naJght  be  a  considerable  thicket  of  birch  trees,  the  natives 
of  the  soil,   is  now  reduced  to  four  or  five  lonelj  trees, 
which  indicate  the  spot  that  has  been  rendered  so  truly  in* 
teresting  by  one  of  our  ancient  national,  melodies.    Part  of 
the  house  of  Traquair  is  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  it  was 
built  on  the  bank  of  the  Tweed,  easily  defensible  from 
that  side  ;  and  might  possibly,  in  the  days  of  hostility,  bo 
properly  guarded  on  ihe  oiher.     It  wa    in  the  form  of  a 
tewer.  There  have  been  several  other  tower>house^  in  thc^ 


TWEEDDALC* 


toi 


ppriA,  one  of  which,  alread j  mentionedy  is  still  almost  en<*  ftp»>'tfai^ 
life  at  Carcbtma.  * 

Here,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  monntainous  part  of 
the  eountyy  on  die  snmmit  of  eminences  not  easily  assail- 
able, are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  these  ancient  circular 
fertificatioDS  Which  we  formerly  mentioned,  and  which 
are  osoallj  denominated  rings  by  the  common  people  ; 
though  tradition,  sometimes  erroneously,  dignifies  them 
with  the  appellation  of  Roman  camps. 

The  population  of  Tweeddale  stands  thus. 


Paridiefc 


Population  in  1800. 


BronghtOB  •  •  •  • 
Orummelzier .  •  . 
Eddlcstoiie  . .  . . 

Glenhobn 

lonerleitb^Dt  (Pee- 
bles division 
Kil^ucho  •  •  ^  •  , 

Kirkurd 

Linton 

Lyne 

Manner 

Newlands  .  •  .  , 

Peebles 

Skirling 

Stobo 

Traquair 

Tweedsmuir  • . 


Total 


OccupattOBfl. 


8908  18107 


»53 

240 

419 

200 

39a 


5839 


Total 

of 
Penoni 


214 
278 
677 
242 

54a 


»33 

34a 

240 

3*7 

411 

1064 

"5 

167 

»5J 

308 

31J 

9S° 

lOOI 

2388 

211 

308 

3" 

338 

491 

613 

25a 

277 

iw 


8735 


90(9  fwmnuxx 


« 


f^nflkf^tm  ,  (i  tliis  emaiy  ibe  dnxatioQ  of  hnisaa  life  is  Cfotl  ft 
tbat  in  aaj  other.  Indeed  it  would  appear  tlum  in  aQ 
''  eonatriet  and  ntualionay  indiTiduals  attain  to  a  gveM  M 
ege  i  ^1^  ^h  ^y  ^*  possessed  of  sncb  lingular  vifov  aa 
OMMea  thep  to  resist,;  during  a  los^  period,  the  ofdinaiy 
^anaes  wHch  produce  in  the  human  constiti^tion  a  tendenqf 
to  decay  itnd  diaaolution.  Tt^  late  avuster  of  Ljne,  the 
lererend  Mr  Johnston^  was  ^  subject  of  fsvch  remade 
eo  account  of  his  age  and  simplicttj  of  maaocra.  TImn^ 
lis  age  eannpt  be  fully  authentioited^  u  the  register  of 
she  parish  where  he  was  bom  is  lostj^  yet  theie  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  died  at  the  advanced  i^  of  aboul 
102»  In  his  dress  and  diet  he  was  ve^  l|os;ielj  and  staa- 
pk.  Regarding  the  manneiiS  and  customs  to  whicb  he  had 
been  so  long  habituated  as  amodel  flpr  sacceedjing  ages, in 
Ac  decline  of  life  he  considered  eveiy  deviation  ftom  them 
a  corruption.  He  had  a  strong  antipathv  to  medicine  of 
every  Irind*  aodit  isdoi;^btfulif  ever  heipasdeuaec^aiiy 
in  his  life  except  oace»  He  enjoyed  a  state  of  health  aU 
most  uninterrupted ;  officiated  in  public  the  Sabbath  be« 
fore  his  death  ;  and  was  getting  out  of  bed  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  the  duties  of  next  Sabbath  when  he  expired  sod* 
denly,  in  a  fainting  fit,  without  a  groan. 

In  the  parish  of  Manor,  the  average  of  births,  deathsi^ 
and  marriages,  in  a  period  of  30  jrears,  and  of  individuals 
i)l  difierent  ages,  has  been  stated  thus  : 

MdMi     F^maksSi     Total 
Number  of  births  from  1160  to 

1790  inclusive  ••••••••••••••  140  ••  130   ••   f76 

Deaths  from  ditto  to  ditto  ••••••     56  •  •     07  •  •   123 

Marriages  from  ditto  to  ditto  ••••     47  ••     47  ••     94 

Average  of  births  dui^g  that  period  «•»•••••••••     9 

of  deaths  ditto  ••••#•«•«•••     4 

ofmarriages         ditto  •••••#••#•••    % 


Munber  of  fjerioiM  nnder  10  jeary  pf  ag<(  in  1701  ••  49 

horn  10  to  20  ^  •  59 
from  20  to  30  •  •  5% 
from  30  to  40  « •  2S 
from  40  to  CO  « •  2S 
from  60  to  80  •  •  1*1 
from  80  to  00  ••     I 

.  Inthepttiili  of  Eddlestqn,  the  fcJlowing  tuble  show$t1m 
inunbcr  of  marriages^  baptisms^  and  liiirialsi^  in  a  pcfiD4  oC 
50  jeara. 

Mar.         Baft        Bar* 

Fr«BilstJan.i742tolstJaaa*t52  ••  85  «•  189  «•  201 

Ittjan.1752tol8tjan.i702  ••  80  ••  201  ••  22S 

I8tjan.1702toistjan.1772  ••  08  ••   181  ••  191 

l8tJan.1772toi8tJan.1782  •;  00  ••  102  ••  17S 

I8tjan.1782tolstjan.l702  ••  51  ••  ^^^  v  ^^ 

Total  numbcirofentri^s  for  50  years  35Q  ••  802  •%  091 

Tilt  nqmhcr  of  those  buried  here  who  were  not  in« 

liabitanta  of  the  parish  from  1st  Jaonaiy  1772 

to  1st  January  1782  is •  57 

Aad  from  1st  January  1782  to  ditto  1702  .  •  40 

— -    103 

Which  makes  in  all|  daring  the  last  20  years,  1034 

Xn  the  memory  of  very  old  people,  thp  mode  of  living  is 
peatly  altered.  The  greatest  expence  of  people  of  ordi- 
nary  rank  formerly  consbted  in  drinking  beer  called  two* 

ft  ^^^^ 

fimjT*  The  farmers  ate  no  flesh  but  what  died  of  itself. 
Onions  were  a  common  relish  to  their  bread.  Then: 
clothes  were  home-spun  and  coarse.  More  butchers  meat 
is  now  consumed,  even  by  cottagers,  than  formerly  b j 
&rmers,  and  that  too  of  good  quality. 


(  »•♦  ) 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

Wut  of  their  ROCEEBING  along  the  most  soatbem  coanties  of  S€oU 
^^^*  land,  yre  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  that  chain  of 
mountains  which  advances  northward  from  Northamber* 
land,  and  proceeds  within  Scotland  to  the  head  of  Lanark- 
shire, occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  counties  of  Rox- 
burgh  and  Dumfries^  the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  neariy 
the  whole  gf  Tweeddale.  Wc  have  already  mentioQed 
that  it  sends  off  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  east,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Lanunermoor,  divides  the  county  of 
Haddington  from  that  of  Berwick.  It  also  sends  off  to 
the  north-west  a  branch  of  mountainous  territory,  which 
divides  Lanarkshire  from  Ayrshire.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  the  great  succession  of  mountains  which  proceeds 
to  the  north,  or  rather  to  the  north-west,  from  Northum- 
berland into  Scotland,  forms  the  eastern  and  northern 
boundary  of  Dumfriesshire.  From  this  elevated  tract  the 
country  descends  to  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  the 
waters  terjninate  at  the  Solway  frith,  which  here  advances 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  England  and  Scotland.  From  the  head  of  tlie 
Solway  frith,  which  receives  the  river  Esk,  the  country 
eastward,  to  the  distance  of  some  miles,  is  level,  and 
formed  what  in  ancient  times  was  styled  the  western 
marches,  or  the  accessible  quarter  of  Scotland,  by  which 
invading  armies  from  England  entered  the  countiy. 

The  county  of  Dumfries  is  situated  nearly  between  $4^ 
48'  and  55 "^  28'  north  latitude,  and  2""  15'  and  3 ""  30'  Ion- 


ptode  west  of  London.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  IpngF^^qf  ^ 
from  south-east  to  north* west,  and  about  thirty-four  broad  t—  ^  i 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Selkirkshire,  R.oxburghshire9  and  Cumberland  in 
South  Britain ;  on  the  south,  by  Solway  frith  and  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ;  on  the  west,  by  that  part  of 
the  stewartry  called  the  Glenkens  and  the  shire  of  Ayr ; 
on  the  north,  by  Lanarkshire,  Clydesdale,  and  Tweeddale* 
Towards  the  shores  of  the  Solws^  frith,  and  a  part  of 
Cuniberland,  it  is  comparatively  low  and  flat^  but  in  every 
other  quarter  it  is  mountainous.  The  mountains  gene^ 
rally  consist  of  successive  chains  of  high  hills,  giving  their 
direction  to  the  rivers.  In  the  counties  of  Tweeddale,  Sel- 
kirk, Imd  Roxburgh,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  declivity  'of 
the  great  central  chain  already  mentioned,  the  lines  and 
chains  of  hi}ls  take  an  easterly  direction,  and  thereby  fix 
the  course  of  the  rivers  Tweed,  Yarrow,  Ettrick,  and  Te« 
viot.  Looking  down  from  the  summit  of  the  great  chain 
towards  the  south-west,  or  the  setting  sun,  the  individual 
chains  are  found  to  proceed,  sometimes  in  a  westerly,  but 
diiefly  in  a  southerly  direction.  They  give  rise  to  the 
three  rivers  Esk,  Ai^pan,  and  Nith,  which  divide  the 
county  of  Dumfries  into  three  great  districts,  to  which 
these  waters  give  their  names  ;  the  most  easterly  district 
is  called  Eskdale^  the  middle  one  Annandale^  and  the  mest 
westerly  Nitbsdale.  In  nearly  parallel  lines,  with  some 
small  curvingSy  these  rivers,  at  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  each  other,  run  from  the  north  and  north-eastern  side 
of  the  county  into  the  Solway  frith.  In  their  upper  part 
they  are  divided  from  each  other  by  parallel  chains  of  hills* 
The  county  of  Dumfries  has  thus,  in  some  measure,  a  geo- 
graphical boundary  ;  on  the  west  a  new  mountainous 
country  begins  ;  and  on  the  east  and  north  it  ascends  cor« 
lectly  into  the  center  of  a  grei^t  natural  boimdary  or  chain 


df  ihou^ains.  To  ^s^  faow^vor,  there  is  one  txcq/Aott^ 
ieeiuistiiig  of  de  district  df  liddisdaie  abetijr  ittefttiooeJ, 
Uriiidi^  aUiottgli  it  be  on  the  western  declintjr  of  die 
■Kiontiiasy  is  allotted  to  Rozbnrgliiliire. 

The  flMimtains  6(  Dumfiriesdiirey  as  wdl  as  ihose  of 
Ae  more  eastern  eoimties,  have  in  Kaieral  an  inoonsideralik 
fiMit  or  faasisy  their  summit  is  Aoti,  and  their  flnmr  cr 
aleep  aodiTity  fbnns  die  giiatw*[HU't  of  the  mocttlam*  Tbs 
summit  is  geaendljr  round  badced  or  flattened ;  some-i 
times  ft  is  rather  conical,  and  in  a  few  iastanoes  tabnlar  ; 
-hat  in  diis  coontj  ihe  fiaeqvent  conical  and  dpine-peaked 
ammnits  are  not  to  be  obserred.  In  diis  reject  it  finrms 
«  striking  contrast  with  the  mountainous  comitrjr  to  the 
MTth  of  the  fridi  of  Forth. 

The  highest  mountain  in  the  county  is  HartfieU,  wfaidi 
«r8S  meamied  by  the  late  Dr  Walker.  A  numlwr  of  o- 
tilers  have  been  measured,  and  their  heights  are  mentioned 
in  d&e  county  map^  from  wfaidi  the  £Dllowiiig  Ust  is  ez« 
^fmcted* 


NITHSDALE. 


F«et  aboTe  tbek- 
veloftliei 


Wardlaw  in  Carlaverock  •  •  • •  •     326 

Queensberry  hill  ••»•••••• ••  2140 

Csdm  Kionow,  near  Drumlanrig  •  •  •  •  2080 

Black  Larg,  next  Ayrshire 2890 

Towns  of  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills    1564 
Lowther,  near  Leadhills « •  •  •  3X30 

ANNANDALE. 

Annan  hill  ••,•••••••••• •••     256 

Repentance  tower  ••••••••••••••••     950 

BurnsflwkhiU ^.    740 


Feet  tbom  the  le- 
vel of  the  Mu 

Crrickiftflnebraelieftd  •  • , ««•«•  lllS 

Lochskeoe •• 1300 

Haitfell SSOO 

ESKDALE. 

liingtiolin  liill  •• •«••«•««••«  1204 

Tomis  hxU in  Tarns *••••  ISM 

MoaspanliiiEwes  ••••••••«••«•••«     S2(l 

Wkp  hill  in  Ewes « •  i8M 

Ettrick  pen  in  Eskdale  moor  •«««•««  2220 

That  part  of  Ae  countj  which  lies  to  the  toath  of  what  Wj 
la  atridljr  to  be  considered  as  Ac  termination  of  the  vallejt 
«f  Annan  and  Esk,  or  of  a  line  drtfwn  firoln  Whinnyrig  by 
Ecdcfedhany  Craigshaws,  Solwajbad^  Broondiohliy  «al 
Moorbninhead,  is  comparative! j  low  and  flat^  and  ooon- 
ttooally  marked  by  gentle  rising,  roand-backed^  low  hSJh^ 
which  sometimes  approach  to  the  obtose  <!onical,  mm  Se- 
pentance  and  WoodcodL*Air. 

The  river  Nith,  which  rises  in  the  npper  part  of  Ayi^soth. 
ahire,  enters  Nithsdale  by  the  foot  of  Carsoncone  hill,  and 
is  poured  into  a  rather  circular  valley,  which  is  oocupiod 
by  the  parishes  of  Kirkconnel  and  Sanquhar*  The  valley 
is  surrounded  by  hills,  excepting  at  its  upper  part  where 
the  Nith  enters  into  Ayrshire,  and  at  its  lower  part,  near 
Elliock  bridge,  where  there  is  a  passage  through  whidi 
die  river  forces  its  way.  The  river,  after  having  traversed 
the  valley,  and  collected  all  the  water  of  this  district,  con* 
tinues  its  course  through  the  passage  above  menUoned,  md 
winds  among  hills  until  it  enters  into  a  nearly  sknilar  val« 
ley,  in  which  are  situated  the  parishes  df  Morton,  Close* 
buniy  and  part  ^  the  parishes  of  Penpont^  tyrone,  and 
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Vmwi  Keir.  This  vallej  is  about  seven  miles  long  and  tM 
broad,  and  is  surroonded  1>7  hills  which  in  some  places 
are  of  considerable  height.  like  the  vallej  of  Saaqnhaf 
and  Kirkconnel,  it  is  intersected  at  its  lowest  poittt  by  the 
river  Nith,  which  continues  its  course  from  this  through 
a  hill  J  country,  and  in  a  rocky  channel,  until  it  enters  the 
valley  of  Dumfries ;  through  which  it  runs  placidly,  untfl 
it  pours  the  collected  water  of  the  district  of  Amumdale 
into  the  Solway  frith  near  to  Carlaverock  castle.  Tliis 
valley  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  being  completely  o» 
pen  at  its  southern  or  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  bound* 
^d  by  the  shores  of  the  Solway  frith,  and  in  having  a 
lengthened  in  place  of  a  circular  shape  ;  on  its  west  side 
it  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Galloway,  of  which  the 
highest  is  the  Criffle  ;  on  the  east  side  it  is  bounded  by  a 
mountain  arm,  which  separates  it  from  the  neighboariDg 
district  of  Annandale.  Through  the  valley  there  nms  m 
amaU  hilly  ridge,  which  rises  at  Carlaverock  castle,  and 
terminates  at  the  town  of  Dumfries,  and  separates  the 
stream  called  the  Lochar  from  the  Nith.  Besides  the  val- 
leys already  mentioned,  there  are  a  number  of  lateral  v^- 
leys  that  open  into  Nithsdale.  Of  these  the  most  consi-* 
derable  are  Crawick,  Yochan,  Mennoch,  Carron,  and 
Skair. 

Appmn.  The  valley  of  Annan  commences  above  the  village  of 
Moffat  in  the  tremendous  hollow  of  Errickstane,  and  ter- 
minates near  the  manse  of  St  Mungo,  a  distance  of  23 
miles.  Several  lateral  valleys  terminate  in  it :  of  these, 
the  most  considerable  are  Moffat  and  Dryffe ;  others  of 
less  importance  are  Kennel,  Wamphry,  and  Evan.  Be- 
sides the  valley  of  Annan,  and  the  lateral  valleys  that 
open  into  it,  there  is  another  valley  in  the  district  of  An- 
nandale, which  opens  without  the  valley  of  Annan.  It  is 
called  the  Faliey  of  MUk.    It  takes  its  rise  from  the 
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.IdAmtaiiU  colkd  MiU'-watir-btady  which  are  sitoi^ed  in   Witcrfc^ 
ihe  iiigh  ^ountrj  that  taparates  Annandale  from  Eskdale,       ^    ^ 
and  terminates  at  Scnrrysykei  a  little  waj  above  the  con* 
floenoe  pf  the  water  of  Milk  with  the  river  Annan.    £ae« 
terior  ,valleyt  of  less  importance  are  Mein  and  Eirtle. 

The  river  Annan  rises  in  the  high  mountains  aboveAooW 
Mofiit^  and  runs  through  the  flat  part  of  the  vallej  of  An« 
-ana  (prindpally  through  alluvial  land)  until  near  the 
^manae  of  St  Mungo,  where  it  4ows  in  a  deep  and  rocky 
jchannd.  From  this  pointy  which,  as  it  is  the  terminatioDy 
is  also  the  lowest  point  of  the  vallej  of  Annan,  it  conti- 
nues its  course  through  the  lower  part  of  the  district  of 
^Annandale  ;  and  after  a  run  of  37  miles  from  its  source, 
>t  is  poured  into  the  Solwaj  Frith  at  Annan. 

The  vallej  of  £sk  commences  from  the  mountains  call-£«k* 
^  iftwaUT'^ieMiy  and  continues  bounded  bj  high  hills  to 
flcDomholm^  about  four  miles  below  Langholm ;  from  this, 
4mtil  its  termination  in  the  Solwaj  Frith,  it  proceeds 
through  a  flat  country,  and  is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a 
4Bep  river  course  than  as  a  valley.  -Several  lateral  valleys 
flpen  into  it ;  and  of  these  the  most  considerable  are  Black 
£sk,  Meggot,  Ewes,  and  Wauchope. 

The  river  £sk  rises  in  the  high  country  of  Esk-.water- 
head,  and  runs  among  mountains  to  Broomholm  ;  in  its 
CQQTse  being  joined  by  the  streams  of  Black  Esk,  Meg* 
got.  Ewes,  and  Wauchope.  From  Broomholm  it  flows 
through  a  flat  country  ;  and  before  it  reaches  the  Solway 
Frith  it  passes  through  a  comer  of  Cumberland,  and  is 
joined  4)y,  the  river  Liddel  from  Roxburghshire,  and  the 
Ube  of  Cumberland.  Its  length  is  SO  miles  in  the  county 
of  Dumfries,  but  as  to  the  Solway  Frith. 

-Concerning  the  waters  and  lakes  of  this  county,  4he 
following  remarks  are  worthy  of  notice*     Lochskeen  i% 
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Witm,  tbe  only  lake  m  the  parish  of  Moffat.  It  is  llOe  yaids 
yi>i^*ffcfy>  in  length,  and  of  unequal  breadth ;  where  broadest,  about 
400  yards.  The  depth  is  not  known.  There  is  a  small 
island  in  it,  where  the  eagles  bring  out  their  jomig  in 
great  safety,  as  the  water  is  deep,  and  no  boat  npoa  the 
lake.  The  only  fish  in  Lochskeen  are  fresh  water  trout, 
generally  large ;  some  of  them  eleven  inches  long,  whidi 
are  very  fine  in  the  season.  The  waters  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  plentifully  stocked  with  trout  of  the  same  kind; 
and  a  species,  much  smaller,  sea-trout,  also  sometimes 
comes  up  the  rivers  in  summer,  and  a  few  salmon. 

The  water  issuing  from  Lochskeen  fiorms  a  oonside- 
rable  rivulet,  and,  after  running  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
falls  from  one  precipice  to  another  from  a  great  height^ 
dashing,  and  foaming,  and  thundering,  between  two- high, 
steep,  and  rocky  hills ;  forming  the  cascade  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Grty  Mare*s  Tail.  It  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  after  a  heavy  rain,  when  it  appears  like  one  un^ 
broken  sheet  of  water  from  top  to  bottom. 
Singular  In  the  parish  of  St  Mungo,  in  the  river  Annan,  a  little 
^2^^  below  the  manse,  there  is  a  pool  called  the  Roci-Me^ 
vulgarly  JRoubel,  of  an  astonishing  depth,  formed  in  the 
middle  of  a  rock,  where  incredible  quantities  of  salmon 
are  caught  by  a  new  and  singular  mode  of  fishing,  called 
grappling.  Three  or  four  large  hooks  are  tied .  together 
in  different  directions  on  a  strong  line,  having  a  weight  of 
lead  sufficient  to  make  it  sink  immediately  as- low  as  the 
person  inclines  ;  and  then,  by  giving  the  rod  a  sudden  jerk 
upward,  the  hooks  are  fixed  into  the  salmon,  which  are 
thus  dragged  to  land  by  force.  Salmon  and  hirlings  are 
most  plentiful  in  these  riyers  in  the  month  of  August. 
I.och  Oir.  In  Nithsdale  is  loch  Orr,  out  of  which  the  river  Orr  is- 
sues. It  borders  with  the  parishes  of  Glencaim,  Dun- 
score,  and  Balmaclellapi  aad  is  about  three  English  miles 
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fOBiid»  It  is  nine  fathoms  at  the  deepest,  and  tuxroands  .  W^tcW' 
a  small  island,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  stone 
tndl,  which  appears  to  have  been  originallj  of  great 
ttrengdi,  and  contains  within  it  several  apartments,  now  in 
niins.  Its  water  appears  extremely  black,  the  ground 
imder  and  about  it  being  generally  moss  covered  with 
heath.  A  vast  number  of  water  fowls  bring  forth  their 
joung  on  the  island,  where  there  are  some  bushes.  Eagles 
have  been  known  to  breed  on  it*  At  the  extremity  of 
die  loch  there  is  a  peninsula  cut  by  a  deep  trench*  The 
only  fish  in  it  are  pike  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be  of 
monstrous  size),  and  a  few  very  large  trouts* 

In  the  parish  of  Penpont,  near  the  river  Scarr,  which  ^fi^* 
rises  at  the  head  of  the  parish,  are  likewise  the  sources  o£ 
the  Ken,  whose  course  extends  into  Kirkcudbright ;  of  Af« 
ton,  which  fiills  into  the  Nith  near  New  Gomnock  ;  and 
of  the  Uoughan,  which  joins  the  Nith  at  Sanquhar.  The 
Scarr  nms  down  the  middle  of  the  parish  twelve  miles^ 
and  |br  six  more  divides  it  from  Tynron  and  Kier.  A 
vast  water  spout,  accompanied  with  tremendous  thunder 
and  lightning,  emptied  itself  near  the  source  of  the  Scarr 
in  July  1783.  Every  one  was  surprised  by  an  uncom- 
mon flood  in  the  evening.  Herds  of  cattle  and  their 
keepers  were  suddenly  surrounded ;  people  at  work  were 
^  obliged  to  flee  for  fear  of  being  enclosed  ;  hay  and  timber 
were  carried  off;  one  stone  bridge,  and  a  house,  with  the 
wool  of  1200  sheep,  were  swept  away  ;  dreadful  gulpha 
of  whole  acres  were  made  on  the  face  of  the  hills. 

The  bridge  here  over  the  Scarr  consists  of  one  semi* 
drcular  arch  supported  by  two  steep  rocks.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity  ;  but  the  date  of  its  construction  is  unknown. 
At  the  bridge  the  banks  of  the  Scarr  are  high,  and  skirt- 
ed with  wood ;  the  channel  rocky,  and  full  of  large  stones; 
the  bridge  itself  venerable  by  a  complete  mantle  of  ivy 
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Watcffc   and  woodbine*     Very  near  it,  the  water  &llt  over  a:  mg^ 
ged  rock,  ten  feet  high,  that  reaches  from  side  to  side.    A 
fittle  farther  down,  the  Shinnel,  between  high  and  wood^ 
knksy  runs,  into  the  Scarr  at  right  angkt*     At  this  spot 
is  a  large  cairn,  and  the  upper  end  of  a  fine  sheet  of  water.^ 
Aree  mills,  and  the  houses  belonging  torthcmyin^ardli*' 
ter ;  the  dam-dyke,.  18  feet  above  the  rocky,  doie  to ;  anA 
below  which  is  a  tremendous  mass  of  unequal  rooks  100 
feet  long,  anjong  which,  as  the  fall  is  conaidenibk,  tfa« 
water,  especially  after  rain,  **  rages,  foams,  «nd  thondm 
down  ;''  beyond,  a  large  wood,.and  green  hsllsy  xiaing  nd* 
denly,  and  in  various  shapes. 
Crichap         Jn  the  parish  of  Closebum,  the  water  called -Cruiij^ 
is  remarkable  for  its  aiogular  course.     It  takes,  ils  nm 
£rom  a  moss  near  the  northern,  extremity  of  the  parish* 
Not  far  from  its  source, -it  forms  a  very  beoutifiil  ^wndf^, 
by  falliog  over  a  precipice  of  about  60  or -90  feet  iu  heighV 
and  perpendicular.     About  half  a  mile  below  this,  the' 
water  has  in  the  course  of  ages  hollowed  out  to  itself  ar 
strait  passage  through  a  hill  of  red  free-«stone,  formiog 
what  is  here  called  a  /inn,  peculiarly  romantic.     Hm» 
linn,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  upwards  of  190  feet ;.  and 
though  20  deep,  it  is  yet  so  strait  at  the  top,  that  one 
might  easily  leap  across  it,  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous 
prospect  below,  and  the  noise  of  the  water  running  its 
dark  course,  and,  by  its  deep  murmuring,  afTrightiqg  the 
knagination. 

Inaccessible  in  a  great  measure  to  real  beings,  this 
linn  was  considered  as  the  habitation  of  imaginaiy  ones ; 
and  at  the  entrance  into  it,  there  was  a  curious  cell  or 
cave,  called  the  e/f^s  kiri,  where,  according  to  the  super« 
stition  of  the  times,  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  the  linn 
were  supposed  to  hold  their  meetings.  This  cave,  pro- 
ving a  good  £ree«stone  quarry,  has  lately  bem  denUilishat 
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for^e  purpose  of  building  houses,  and,  from  being*  the  ,  Watcw.  ^ 
lAode  of  elve^  has.  been  converted  into  habitations  for 
men.  la  the  times  of  intolerance,  the  cc^enanters,  dying 
Snom  their  persecutors,  found  an  excellent  hidin^place  ixi 
Criehap  Ikm;  and  there  is  a  seat,  in  form  of  a  chair,  cut 
«at  bj  nature. in.  the  rock,  which,  having  been  the  retreat 
tf  a  shoe-nooker  in  those  times,  has  ever  since  borne  th« 
name  of  the  tvtor*s  seat.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  this  linn  from  the  bottom.  The 
dariuiess  of  the  place,  upon  which  the  sun  never  shines^ 
the  ragged  rocks,  rising  over  one's  head,  and  seeming  ta 
meet  at  the  top,  with  here  and  there  a  blasted  tree  bursting 
from  the  cvevices ;  the  rumbling  of  the  water  falling  from 
fock  to  rodLj  and  forming  deep  pools;  together  with  some 
degree  of  danger  to  the  spectator  whilst  he  surveys  th^ 
striking  objects  that  present  themselves  to  his  view—all 
matnrally  tend  to  work  upon  the  imagination.  Hence  mai^ 
ay  fabulous  stories  are  told,  arV.  perhaps  were  once  belie* 
^^  concerning  this  curious  linn. 

The  ancient  castle  of  Cioseburn  was  surrounded  by  aCIoiebiin 
ditch,  which  was  connected  with  a  lake  or  lough  of  nearly 
9  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  In  Vol.  XLIX.  Part  II. 
of  the  Philosopliical  Transactions  for  tike  year  1756,  page 
521,  is  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Ba- 
ronet, describing  a  most  extraordinary  agitation  of  the 
lough  at  Closebum. 

The  following  description  of  this  place  is  transcribed 
from  Mr  M^Farlan's  Collection :  ''  Upon  the  west  side 
of  this  parish  Closebum  church  is  situated ;  a  little  fsu 
brie,  but  well  built ;  near  unto  which  is  the  loch  of  Close* 
burn  :  upon  the  east  side  v^  hereof  stands  the  dwelling* 
bouse  of  the  Lords  of  Closebum,  which  hath  been  a  placa 
of  considerable  strength  of  old,  by  bringing  the  loch  of 
Clonebum  about  it  \  whence  it  is  called  C/or/^^i^/r,  because 
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'^*^^'*  enclosed  with  water  or  bum.  This  loch  is  of  great  deep* 
nessy  and  was  measured  on  the  ice  eight  acres  in  the 
midst  of  a  spacious  bog.  The  fish  of  this  loch  are,  for 
the  most  part,  eels,  with  some  great  pikes,  who,  for  lack 
of  food,  eat  up  all  the  young.  At  the  side  of  this  loch 
there  is  of  late  discovered  a  fountain  of  medicinal  water, 
which,  as  Moffat  well,  yields  sulphur,  and  produces  the 
other  effects  thereof.  It  is  esteemed  in  dry  weather 
stronger  than  Moffat  well,  by  reason  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  sulphur  putridum,  sal  ammoniacnm,  and  anti« 
mony,  there  ;  so  that  one  cannot  dig  in  a  great  part  of  the 
bog,  but  the  water  has  such  a  taste  on  the  tongue  as  the 
well.  A  farther  acccount  of  it  is  lef^  to  the  physicians, 
when  they  shall  have  the  conveniency  to  mak^  a  trial 
of  it 

**  There  is  also  within  a  mile  of  Closebum-hoBse  an« 
other  loch,  called  hcb  jilrick,  but  little  remarkable  about 
it.  About  the  place  of  Ck>sebum,  and  in  other  places  of 
the  barony,  is  some  store  of  oak-wood.  There  are  also 
two  great  cairns  ;  the  one  in  the  moor-field,  the  other  in 
the  in-field,  near  unto  them,  whence  the  bounds  is  called 
Akencaim  ;  which  surely  arc  two  ancient  monuments,  al- 
though an  account  of  them  cannot  be  given." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  three  districts  of  Niths- 
dale,  Annandalc,  and  Eskdale,  are  very  unequal  in  ex- 
tent. Annandale  contains  twenty  parishes,  and  Nithsdale 
seventeen,  but  Eskdale  contains  only  five  parishes.  The 
county  was  anciently  divided  into  three  jurisdictions  ;  the 
shire  of  Nithsdale,  the  regality  of  Eskdale,  and  the  stew- 
artry  of  Annandale.  A  regality  was  a  sort  of  principality, 
which  in  ancient  times  enjoyed  a  degree  of  independence 
Upon  the  crown,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  Ger- 
man princes  possess  with  regard  to  the  emperor.  When 
a  lord  of  regality  lost  his  rights  in  consequence  of  rebel* 
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lion  and  forfeiture,  the  king  thereafter  governed  the  ter-  Agricul- 
ritory  bj  a  sheriff,  who  bore  the  appellation  of  steward^  f 

and  the  district  was  called  a  stewartry.     The  neighbour* 
tng  county  of  Kirkcudbright  still  retains  that  appellatioiu 

A  more  favourable  exposure  than  Dumfriesdiire  for  aaimaAu 
country  on  the  west  of  Britain,  open  to  the  moisture  and' 
rains  of  the  Atlantic,  could  not  be  formed.  The  country, 
in  general,  faces  the  meridian  sun,  and  the  vapours  and 
cold  rains  of  the  German  ocean  seldom  approach  it.  The 
mountains  to  the  north  and  east  enfeeble  the  chilling  blasts 
which  come  from  these  points.  The  climate  or  air  of  Dum- 
friesshire is  mild  and  moist ;  but  no  injury  is  foimd  from 
the  damp  to  the  health  of  man  or  animals :  and  in  the  up« 
per  or  dry  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  whoUy  found  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  vegetation.  Snow  does  not  lie 
long  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  sea,  it  is  seldom  seen  to  remain  for  a  week.  A 
loss,  not  unfrequent,  arises  to  winter  grain  and  youngs 
grasses  bom,  extreme  frosts,  owing  to  there  being  no  po« 
ver  of  snow  oti  the  ground. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dumfiriesshire,  though  in  the  most  i^efre<  ^ 
southern  part  of  Scotland,  and  with  many  advantages  with"^ 
respect  to  soil  and  situation,  have  been  longer  of  acquiring 
ideas  of  modem  cultivation  and  improvements  in  agri* 
culture  tlian  many  other  parts  of  North  Britain.  This  does 
not  seem  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Dumfriesshire  ha« 
ving  been  a  border  county,  the  people  were  bred  in  the 
use  of  arms  ;  and  as  they  were  necessarily  subject  them- 
selves to  frequent  losses  of  their  flocks  afld  property 
by  the  depredations  of  their  neighbours  on  the  English 
side,  so  they  often  depended  upon  what  they  could  acquire 
in  the  same  manner.  Though  these  immediate  effects 
have  long  since  been  done  away  by  the  progress  of  poli- 
tical improvement  arising  from  the  constitution  of  the  aow 
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Agncnl.  united  kingdoms,  yet  the  efiect  that  such  a  manner  of  life 
%,M  y  bad  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  continued  long  to  sho^ 
itself  in  every  employment  they  followed.  T}ie  people 
upon  the  coast  carried  on  a  trade  in  supplying  the  inland 
parts  of  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland  ivith 
the  commodities  formerly  imported  into  the  isle  of  Man. 
This  pernicious  trsiffic  ruined  th^  morals  of  the  people  on 
aU  the  adjacent  coasts,  and  in  the  isle  of  Man  itself;  the 
inhabitants  of  which  have  found,  since  the  destruction  of 
smuggling,  a  wonderfi^  source  of  riches  in  their  agricul- 
ture and  fisheries  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  government 
will  not  permit  their  former  trade  to  be  revived.  Those 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  country  dealt  in  buying  cattle  in 
the  markets  of  the  northern  counties,  and  carrying  them 
southward  ;  and  some  they  graze  for  a  season,  or  a  shorter 
period,  upon  their  own  pasturp§.  So  impatient  were  they 
of  any  thing  steady,  that  the  hprses  they  tilled  the  land 
with  were  seldom  their  property  longer  than  three  or  four 
months ;  and  the  cultivation  pf  land  was  no  farther  at- 
tended  to  than  was  necessary  to  supply  the  consumption 
pf  the  farmer's  family.  The  only  steady  management  in 
Dumfriesshire  was  carried  on  in  the  upper  parishes,  where 
there  were  flocks  of  breeding  sheep. 
Common!  The  dangers  that  arose  from  the  situation  of  Dumfries- 
shire seem  to  have  been  the  cause,  as  in  the  eastern  bor- 
der, of  a  great  part  of  the  land  having  been  in  commons. 
The  pastures  for  cattle  were  mostly  in  this  state  ;  and  they 
were  the  more  generally  so  as  they  lay  nearer  the  border. 
It  was  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  the 
law  of  Scotland  authorised  the  division  of  commons  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  same  expensive  manner  still  in  use 
in  England.  As  already  noticed,  it  undoubtedly  was  from 
the  same  ideas  of  common  danger,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  general  safety,  that  lo  much  of  the  corn  Iannis  lay  rim«x 
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f^g^at  in  tiladale  property  ;  and  that  almost  t^erj  farm  Agrica|» 
WMrsadab  in  the  comlands^  aod  common  in  the  pasture, 
ptnong  faor,  alz,  eighty  or  sometimes  more  tenants. 

H^  ftojjlt  of  a  coootvy  so  inhabited,  and  in  such  a  state^ 
had  maorj  difficulties  to  get  over,  befiNre  the  greatest  ex« 
crtfqn»  of  ia^ividaals  eomld  make  it  generally  capable  of 
moderft  eultiTatien*  But  sueh  exertions  have  been  made^ 
Que  ^oprietov  was  interested  in  twentj-two  conmions^ 
and  Affoent  traets  of  rundale  property,  under  legal  divi* 
sien,  al  one  time.  There  is  now  scarce  a  common  uadi^ 
vidcdy  vnlesa  where  the  interests  of  royal  ^xrougha  are 
coocemed.  They  aloae  can  claim  the  privilege  of  keeping 
waste-tracts  of  country  useless  to  mankind :  an  eye- sore  to 
the  bcnevcdes^  passenger,  and  fit  only  to  indulge  the  in- 
dolent occupier  }n  brooding  over  his  poverty  and  turf-fire. 

The  iarms  in  this  county  are  of  all  sizes,  firom  very pj^fm. 
taail  to  very  large  ones.  In  general,  they  are  much  lar« 
ger  in  Nithsdale  than  in  Eskdale  and  Annandak.  For 
this  there  is  a  good  natural  reason.  In  the  greatest  part 
of  these  two  latter  districts  the  soil  is  wet,  and,  when 
ploughed  early  in  winter,  so  apt  to  run  into  grass,  and 
thereby  to  choak  the  corn  which  is  sown  upon  it  in  the 
spring,  that  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  prudent  to  give 
the  sfA^furrovi  to  much  of  that  land  in  winter.  But  the 
dry  light  land  in  Nithsdale  is  capable  of  being  ploughed 
through  the  whole  winter,  excepting  only  in  frost  and 
snow ;  ^d  is  much  fitter  for  receiving  the  seed-fiirrow 
early.  Hence  one  plough,  on  a  farm  in  Nithsdale,  will 
plough  through  the  year  nearly  as  much  ground  as  two 
will  do  in  the  wet  parts  of  the  county. 

The  management  upon  arable  farms,  general  to  all 
Dumfriesshire  for  time  out  of  mind,  was,  that  a  propor* 
tion  of  the  farm  lying  nearest  the  houses,  called  infield 
land|  was  manured  \^ith  the  farm  dung.     The  first  crop 
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^9^^^^  wts  betr  or  big,  which  got  two  fiirrowiy  one  in  April  mi 
<■!  y  ■  the  other  in  Maj,  when  the  seed  was  town.  The  second 
jear  was  oats,  and  the  third  oats.  The  next  year  it  fiD 
again  to  receive  ^  mssriarey  and  gave  bear,  and  ao  on  in 
rotation.  The  qnantitj  of  infield  land  was  proportion- 
ad  in  the  number  of  cattle  wintered  and  hooted  on  the 
fium*  An  acre  of  land  for  each  five  or  six  cattle  was  call- 
ed infield  ;  the  rest  of  the  arable  land  was  calle4  tmtfiMm 
Folds  for  the  cattle  were  made  upon  it  during  snmmer, 
aftef  which  three  successive  crops  of  oats  were  takfn  \  it 
was  then  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  till  bj  the 
growth  of  weeds  or  grass  a  turf  was  formed  capable  of  re* 
storing  to  it  a  portion  of  fertility. 
noo^Dg.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  an  additional  way  of 
raising  oats  was  introduced  into  Dumfriesshire.  This 
was  by  watering  the  outfield  lands,  by  rivulets  being 
btmght  in  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  field,  and  allowed 
to  run  over  it.  It  was  found  to  be  efficadous  in  propor- 
tion to  the.  rapidity  witii  which  it  ran,  and  the  quality  of 
the  water ;  fine  spring  water  being  more  fertilizing  than 
that  of  temporary  floods  or  mossy  water  ;  though  all 
were  found  beneficial  in  some  degree.  As  this  manure 
was  not  so  much  approved  in  the  lower  flat  parts  of  the 
county,  it  was  most  generally  used  in  that  part  pf  Annan* 
dale  lying  in  the  more  upland  parishes. 

This  manure  came  to  be  in  frequent  use,  and  wi A  great 
advantage,  about  thirty  years  ago  \  but  it  is  not  practised 
at  present  to  so  great  an  extent,  owing  probably  to  the 
more  general  use  of  lime  which  has  taken  place  within  a 
few  years  past.  The  crop  raised  upon  watered  land  was 
oats.  It  seldom  failed  in  being  productive  for  two  years, 
and  often  a  third  crop  was  taken.  Sometimes  grounds 
were  watered  for  meliorating  meadow  grass  and  pasture 
ctf  all  kinds,  particjilarly  dry  and  light  lands.     It  had^  v^ 


tdl  tttnttions,  a  tendencj  to  eradicate  the  coarser  grasses,  Agricnl- 
sad  to  raise  the  finer,  as  white  dover,  daisj,  &c.  j 

At  present,  the  following  is  the  best  and  most  general  R^tttioiM. 
rotation  of  crops,  in  the  most  cultivated  parts,  upoi^  eztcn- 
sive  &rms.  After  opening  from  pasture,  two  crops  of 
oats ;  one  of  anj  green  crop,  as  peas  or  beans  in'  broad 
cast,  or  potatoes  or  tomips  in  drills,  all  with  a  sufficient 
dunging ;  one  of  barley,  in  broad  cast,  sown  down  with 
lye-grass  and  dover-seeds  ;  two  in  hajr,  and  four  in  pas- 
tare.  Manj  leave  out  the  green  crop,  which  reduces  the 
rotation  to  nine  years.  When  begun  upon  an  uncultivated 
fiurm,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  or  marl  is  spread  on 
the  green  surface  of  the  ley  land,  one  year  at  least  before 
it  is  broken  up,  for  the  first  crop  of  oats.  In  the  second 
and  subsequent  courses  of  the  rotation,  the  land,  suffidently 
ridi,  is  broken  up  without  any  manure.  When  the  land 
is  naturally  strcmg,  or  hath  been  made  very  rich,  wheat  is 
sown  after  that  part  of  the  green  crop  that  was  peas^ 
beans,  or  potatoes,  in  place  of  barley ;  and  is  also  sown 
with  grass  seeds.  And  where  the  land  is  very  rich  after 
the  four  years  pasturage,  wheat  or  barley  is  sometimes 
sown  as  a  ley-crop,  with  a  narrpw  furrow,  in  place  of  the 
first  crop  of  oats,  and  generally  succeeds  well  on  very  rid:^ 
and  mellow  land. 

Great  quantities  of  lime  are  used  as  numure  in  this  lime  at 
county.  A  large  bed  of  limestone  runs  nearly  through'''''''''^ 
the  middle  of  the  arable  part  of  the  county,  for  the  great* 
est  part  of  its  length,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  from  south- 
cast  to  north-west.  The  limestone  have  been  manufiiic^ 
tored,  for  many  years,  in  the  east  side  of  the  county,  on 
die  estates  of  Sprinkell,  Braes,  and  Kellhead ;  for  several 
years  near  the  middle  of  it,  on  the  estates  of  Comlongon 
iod  Closebum ;  and  for  some  years,  nearer  the  west  aide 


Ai'^M*  of  itv  oir  that  of  Barjarg*  Tbercr  tre  some  otlber  BB&aU-ltiii^ 
W  PI  y  works  in  the  county  besides  these  eistensive  ones.  Aft 
tfte  lime  produced  injAese  works,  aiid  also  a  conaidenble 
qcumtitj  of  ^hell^lime^  imported  bom  England  hj  water« 
carnage,  are  used  for  buildings  and)  ausnure  within  tbi 
.coonty* 

in  some  parts  of  Qamfiiesshii)^  near  the  frith,  sleech 
and  sea-shells  ace  used  for  manure.  Sea-shella  are  bankf 
of  dissolved  se»-shellis  withia  tide-mark,  iaspregnated 
with' salt  from  the  sea.  Sleech  is  a  rich  sludgj  mixtncf 
of  fine  earth  and  day,  with  some  sand  impregnated  widi 
salt  irons  the  sea,  lodged  in  lakes,  creeks,  or  hollow  an4^ 
land-locked  parts,  along  the  sea-shore^  and  near  thie  foots 
of  nrers  within  the  tide-mark.  From  the  .salts  whicb  arc 
in  them,  and  from  the  quantity  of  sheU-ltme  ift  the  for^ 
mer,  both  these  operate  nearly  as  lime  does,  and  onght  tp 
be  aj^ilied  to  the  soil  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  Tety 
large  quantities,  on  account  of  the  great  proportioft  of  saad^ 
esvtb,  and  clay,  which  is  in  them.  These  manures  will 
not  bear  the  expence  of  a  long  land-fcarriage,.  on  account  of 
their  great  weight,  and  the  gz^at  naunber  of  cart-loads 
necessary  to  dress  an  acre. 
Tfiit»tot$.  It  is  beliered  that  the  culture  of  potatoes  gave  the  first 
*"""P»  *^ ideas  of  the  improvement  of  land  to  the  farmers  of  this 
county.  They  showed  the  importance  of  clearing  the 
land  of  weeds,  and  of  pulverizing  the  soil.  The  cuhnr^ 
of  them  by  the  plough  was  introduced  about  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  the  laborious  mode  of  planting  by  the  spade 
was  continued  for  twenty  years  thereafter.  They  are  at 
present  raised  in  great  quantities.  Near  the  coast  they 
are  exported  to  the  sea- port  towns  in  the  west  of  England ; 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  besides  these  used  ibr 
human  food,  they  are  liberally  employed  in  feeding  all 
sorts  of  animals.    Turnips  are  also  raised,  but  universally 
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hiiSh.  tliej  are  ined for  staU.£eediiig cfttde ;  Sat t&e^  Ar^ 
m  xnoee  .generallj  given  to  milch  cows  in  autumn  and 
tfie  ^beginning  <of  winter,  or  to  young  cattle.  To  pvotc^ 
tomipt  aigaitaat  the  fly,  thejr  are  sown  very  thick.  Inlhis 
WBy^cnoogh  remains  to  cover- the  field.  When  ten  of  twelve 
Aays  old  they  are  thinned.  Cabbages  are  not  un£requent<* 
Jhf4i9edina£ftrm-crop.  They  are  aceouattd  most  suit>« 
iUe  to  clay  «oils,  wfaidi  are  unfit  to  bring  fo  perfection 
Ijolatoes  and'tumip. 

Stallxxr  winter^eeding  of  cattle  or  «heep  is  not  hitherto 
iBudi  practised  in  Annandale.  This  is  probably  owing 
io^the  want  of  market.  The  only  towns  within  fifty  or 
mMtj  miles  are  Dumfiries  andCarlisle  ;  and  thesearcabun* 
iiantly  suppfied  by  an  extensive  traet  of- country,  which 
fies^neafer^-and  depends  ttpoo  them.  Edinburgh  and  <61as« 
gow4une  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  the- oenter  of  An<« 
wmdnlrr  '^  and  the  access  over  mouatainoas  countries  is  not 
certain  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  This  is  a: 
tisadvantage  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ooun^,  by  lessening 
die  encouragement  for  raising  green  «rops.  Without 
these  the  quantity  of  manure  must  be  small ;  of  eourse> 
the  quantity  of  barley  and  sown  grass  must  be  proportion- 
ally so :  but  it  is  a  disadvantage  from  local  situation, 
and  the  remedy  is  not  obvious. 

The  feeding  of  swine  has  become  a  material  article  of  Swlac^ 
Sniing  in  Annandale.  The  ready  sale  to  England  for 
the  potatoes  which  grew  near  the  coast,  and  the  facility 
by  vdiich  they  were  planted,  hoed,  and  raised  with  the 
floogh,.  encouraged  the  j^aising  of  such  quantities  as  made 
A.sapcrabimdance  in  warm  dry  seasons.  Swine  came  to 
be  fisd  with  them.  Now  a  great  many  potatoes  are  raised 
for  that  special  purpose.  Swine  have  been  bought  in 
pigs  from  Yorkshire  and  Bishoprick,  and  are  kept  from 
sijpe  to  tea  months.  They  are  then  sold  fiy  fif^  shillings  or 
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M^iai^   three  poundsyweiglring  from  two  to  thtee  hundred  wei^^ 
*_  The  J  are  disposed  of  hj  the  fitarmer  to  the  detler,  who 

dries  and  smdkes  them  dming  the  spring.  He  lelb  the 
hams  for  the  London  market,  and  the  ffitdies  for  fhe 
Newcastle  shipping  and  colliers.  Swine  are  fed  in  die 
annmier  season  pardj  on  grass  ahd  whej,  but  chiefly 
through  all  the  year  on  potatoes ;  but,  when  feeding  o^ 
ihey  get  com,  commonly  the  poorest  oats  and  barl^. 
Swine  are  now  frequent  over  all  Annandale ;  but  they 
are  more  generally  so  in  the  lower  class  of  parishes.  A- 
bout  the  year  1770,  this  article  brought  into  Annandak 
'not  more  than  L.500  ;  it  is  now  red^oned  to  bring  above 
L.  1200  yearly.  The  hams,  it  is  said,  still  past  in  Loo- 
don  under  the  name  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  reckoned 
good,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  clean  food  and  tho- 
rough drying.  They  are  hung  up  in  the  houses  of  the 
small  fiurmers  and  cottagers,  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  ttcjr 
peat-fires. 

The  dairy  has  not  yet  been  considered  as  a  principal 
object  of  attention  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess with  which  it  is  conducted  in  other  quarters  of  the 
west  of  Scotland. 
Paitonge.  The  range  of  high  mountains  along  the  whole  north  side 
of  the  county  is  employed,  as  Nature  directs,  in  pasturage ; 
and  is  partly  stocked  with  black  cattle,  but  principally 
with  sheep.  The  Eskdale  hills  are  stocked  with  a  very 
good  kind  of  large  sheep,  with  fine  wool,  all  white,  face 
and  legs  included,  much  resembling  the  sheep  upon  the 
Teviot  biUs  ;  and  the  Annandale  and  Nithsdale  hills  most* 
ly  with  the  common  hardy  Scottish  sheep  with  black  feces 
and  legs,  and  long  coarse  wool.  Many  of  these  hardy 
sheep  have  a  fine  short  close  fleece  of  wool. 

People  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  much  divided  in  opinion 
a9  to  the  advantage  that  attends  these  two  kinds  of  sheep. 
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It  is  gentodlj  thought  that  the  short  or  black-faced  sheep 
are  the  hardiest  j  and  the  farmers  of  the  north  of  England 
give  them  adedded  preference  for  their  high  bare  commons. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  they  are  the  best  mutton  when 
Iknmght  aged  and  well  fed  to  the  shambles.  It  must  be 
CQofiessed  that  the  white.&ced  sheep  have  rather  gained 
gtoimd  in  the  county  for  some  years  past ;  and  that  the 
superior  hardiness  of  the  black-fiiced  sheep^  where  the 
breeding  flocks  of  them  have  been  near  each  other,  has 
scarcely  been  distinguished.  It  is  theoretically  arguedf 
diat  the  long  sheep  must  stand  most  cold  because  their 
fleeoe  is  the  finest  and  closest :  but  it  may  rationally  be 
answered^  that  the  use  of  the  warm  fleece  in  autumn  and 
winter,  when  the  sheep  is  in  full  condition,  will  render 
it  more  delicate  in  the  sprmg,  when  it  becomes  lean,  and 
the  cold  still  continues.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  price 
of  the  long  sheep  only  exceeds  that  of  the  short  in  times 
when  the  demand  for  wool  is  high,  and  that  short  sheep 
have  as  good  and  regular  a  sale  at  all  other  times ;  and  the 
mofe  so^  when  from  bad  seasons  sheep  are  noticed  to  be 
sick,  and  a  rot  dreaded.  This,  however,  may  arise  from 
the  long  sheep  inhabiting  generally  wetter  lands  than  the 
short  sheep  do.  The  sale  for  the  white-faced  sheep  is  ge* 
aerally  in  a  different  part  of  the  country,  being  lower 
down  in  Bishoprick  and  Yorkshire  :  and  as  the  demand 
tot  these  different  kinds  of  sheep  is  for  farmers  in  oppo- 
site sicaations,  it  seems  prudent,  on  the  part  of  the  breeds 
ers^  to  keep  up  the  stock  required  to  supply  both  of  them : 
tnd  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  long  sheep  consume 
rather  most  grass. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  thex^ 
has  been  as  regular  a  demand  for  all  the  coarse  wool  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  as  for  fine.  This  seems  to  show 
tfiat  there  are  purposes  for  which  the  coarse  wool  is  reqoi« 
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Agmol-  ted ;  and  if  there  was  only  the  finer  wool  to  be  had  for 
J  III  V  ■■  I  these  purposes,  probablj  the  manu&ctared  goods  oonld 
jiot  be  afforded  so  low  as  to  promote  a  £ur  market  for  them. 
As  lands  are  subdivided  and  inclosed,  whioh  aeems  to 
make  a  rapid  progress  in  North  Britain,  the  breed  of  fimr 
woolled  sheep  will  in  all  probability  increase^  and  tbej 
trill  then  more  certainly  succeed.  It  seems,  theiefoce^  the 
less  material,  though  the  high  and  bleak  mountains  dumld 
be  left  for  the  short  sheep,  and  that  thej  should  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  superior  hardiness, 
fnttniiiienti     Concerning  the  xflstruments  used  in  i^priculture^  k  m^ 
^.  be  observed,  that  the'  ploughs  in  general  use  are  the  £og« 

lish  plough,  the  old  Scottish  plough^  and.  the  Scottiih 
{dough  with  the  English  mould-board.  The  Arat  of  tbese 
is  used  in  soil  free  of  stones  ;  the  second  in  land  fiill  <tf 
stones  $  and  the  third,  composed  of  parts  of  both^  in  soils 
of  the  medium  state  between  these  two.  Of  these  flifee 
kinds  are  the  soils  in  different  districts  of  this  eotetj;  and 
each  of  these  ploughs  is  the  most  fit  one  for  the  nature  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  is  used.  Thej  are  made  handsome, 
light,  and  with  as  little  friction  on  the  sole  and  mould-board 
as  is  consistent  with  a  steady  motion,  and  with  the  clear* 
ing  of  the  furrow.  A  plough  is  conunonly  drawn  bj 
two  strong  horses  \  and  one  nlan  commonly  holds  the 
plough  and  drives  the  horses  by  a  pair  of  long  reins. 
In  breaking  up  stiff  land  from  grass,  sometimes  three  or 
four  horses  are  yoked  into  a  plough  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, but  of  a  stronger  and  larger  make. 

Light  handsome  carts,  of  a  good  size,  drawn  each  by 
one  horse,  are  commonly  used,  as  being  the  most  pn^- 
table  in  long  carriages  out  of  the  farm  :  one  man  drives 
two  of  these  carts. 

Only  few  oxen  are  used  in  the  draught.  Their  motion 
in  the  cart  and  in  the  plough  is  so  shw^  compared  with 
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thit  of  horsefly  that  the  greater  quantity  of  work  performed  Agriad* 
hj  horses  is  thought  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  dif-  ^i  ^  '■ 
feieaoe  of  the  expenoe  of  the  feedings  and  for  the  beef  of  the 
supen&ntiated  steer.  Besides^  the  onlj  soil  in  which  a 
team  of  oxen  is  preferable  to  one  of  horses,  is  that  which 
is  very  Jeep,  stiffl  and  free  of  earth-fast  stones  :  but  there 
little  of  that  kind  of  soil  in  this  county. 

In  a  county  so  extensive^  and  so  various  in  elevation^  Seaaooi^ 
exposore,  climate^  soil,  and  cultivation,  the  seed-time  and 
harvest  are  necessarily  various.  In  some  parts  of  the  county 
ihey  are  as  early>  and  in  others  as  late,  as  they  are  in  any 
part  between  Solway  frith  and  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Scotland. 
These  seasons  are  earliest  In  the  south  side  of  Nithsdale. 
There  the  times  of  sorwing  are,  for  wheat,  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  end  of  October  ;  for  oats,  pease,  beans^ 
and  flax,  from  the  lOth  of  March  to  the  20th  of  April  ; 
tor  potatoes,  bear,  and  barley,  from  the  20th  of  April  to 
the  20th  of  May  ;  and  for  turnip,  from  the  lOth  to  the 
24th  of  June.  The  harvest  ordinarily  begins  before  the 
middle  <^  August,  and  the  crop  is  got  totally  into  the  bam 
and  barn-yards  by  the  20th  of  October.  In  cold  and  wet 
seasons  it  is  somewhat  later. 

The  seed-time  and  harvest  are  little  later  on  the  south 
aide  of  Annandale  and  Eskdale.  In  all  these  three  dis« 
tricts  they  become  gradually  later  towards  the  northern 
parts  of  them,  which  are  more  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  more  removed  from  the  temperature  of  the  sea« 
ttr,  and  of  a  soil  and  sub-soil  naturally  more  cold  and 
wet.  And  from  the  natural  dryness  and  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  Nithsdale,  even  to  its  northern  extremity,  that  dis« 
trict  preserves  to  its  north  side  the  same  comparative  ear- 
Jjaitss  of  seed-time  and  harvest  with  the  two  other  dia- 
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inclofuret.  tricts  With  which  it  becran  at  its  south  side.     In  the  latest 
parts  of  all  the  districts  there  is  not  much  crop. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lower  district  of  Dwnfiies- 
shire  is  inclosed.     This  is  a  measure  of  much  importance 
towards  the  successful  pasturage  of  cattle,  became  thej 
never  thrive  so  well  as  when  left  to  themselves,  without 
being  teazcd  bj  the  attendance  and  care  of  men  and  dogs. 
Fences  here  varj  in   their  materials  and   ooosCnielion. 
The  best  and  cheapest  of  these,  on  very  wet  landsy  acnmsl 
of  a  ditch,  six  feet  wide  at  top,  eighteen  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom^ and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  hedge  planted  above  the 
ditch,  near  the  bottom  of  the  mound  of  earth  thrown  ont 
of  the  ditch.    In  light  dry  land,  full  of  loose  8t<mes  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  a  sort  of  fence  is  formed,  consisting  of 
a  dyke  or  wall  of  earth  beaten  solid  and  faced  on  each 
side  with  these  stones ;  the  whole  made  narrow  at  die 
top,  and  coped  with  turf  ;  but  these  must  necessarily  be 
of  no  long  endurance  ;  they  bulge  out  in  consequence  of 
moisture  getting  among  the  heterogeneous  materials.    In 
Stone  lands  where  there  are  either  whinstone  quarries  or  large 
dikes.  ^Hatched  stones  of  sufficient  size  and  quantity  for  donble 
stone-dikes,  which  is  the  case  with  many  parts  of  this 
couiity,  especially  in  the  Nlthsdale  district,  such  stone- 
dikes  (or  walls)  are  the  fences.     These  dikes  are  built  of 
stone  without  any  lime  or  mortar,  and  are  the  best  of  all 
fences  {or  farms.     Walls  built  with  lime  would  be  much 
better  ;  but  the  additional  expence  of  htildingy  as  well  as 
of  lime,  renders  them  improper  for  extensive  farms.  These, 
for  lands  kept  under  the  plough,  and  for  the  pasturage  of 
horses  and  black  cattle,  are  built  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :     Thirty  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  fourteen  at  the 
top,  coped  with  a  row  of  long  flat  stones  placed  very 
closely  together,  and  four  feet  four  inches  high  to  the  top 
of  the  copestone.    In  lands  pastured  with  sheep,  the  dikes 
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ore  five  feet  six  inches  high,  of  which  three  feet  is  double,  faclomrct. 
then  a  bandstone  of  six  inches  thick,  and  two  feet  of  single 
dike  <m  the  top.     These  last  are  commonlj  called  Gallon 
W0J  dikis^  because  thej  abound  in  that  part  of  the  king« 
donou 

These  dikes,  well  built  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tho« 
rough  bands,  stand  for  manj  jears,  if  thej  are  founded  on 
a  soil  that  lies  on  a  sandy  or  sandy-gravel  bed ;  but  those 
that  are  built  on  a  soil  which  hath  a  bottom  of  clay  or 
fill,  tumble  down,  in  many  parts,  in  the  time  of  a  very  in- 
tense frosty  or  of  a  sudden  thaw  after  such  a  frost.  The 
same  materials  being  suiBcient  for  repairing  them,  the  ex- 
pence  of  rebuilding  is  not  great.     The  reason  why  theyjEfect  «f 

firequently  fall  on  the  last  of  these  foundations*  in  an  in-l!*^^^ 
*'         "  '  ttoae  duel. 

tense  firost,  or  a  sudden  thaw,  is,  that  the  foundation  is 
turned,  by  these  states  of  the  air,  from  a  horizontal  to  a 
alopbg  state,  and  then  the  dike  falls  to  the  low  side.  The 
day  or  till  always  contains  in  its  substance  a  certain  quan« 
ti^  of  water ;  this  water,  when  a  frost  comes  on,  swells  to 
a  greater  size  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  thus,  to  a  certain 
degree,  raises  up  the  stones  which  are  placed  upon  it.  If 
the  dike  run  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  alternate 
thaws  and  frosts  which  take  place  at  noon  and  night,  in 
dear  weather,  alternately  cause  the  south  side  of  the  dike 
to  rise  up,  and  suffer  it,  by  its  weight,  to  sink  down  upon 
the  soil,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  alternately  hard  and 
lofi.  Thus  one-half  of  the  dike  is  gradually  loosened 
from  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  by  degrees  made  to  tum- 
ble down.  To  prevent  this  effect,  the  following  rules  are 
given  for  building  such  dikes  upon  the  wet  soils  of  An« 
nandale  and  Eskdale. 

1//,  The  Ime  of  the  longest  dikes  of  the  inclosurc  niust,^,jg,  ^ 
run  from  south  to  north,  as  nearly  as  the  situation  of  the^uUding 
ground  and  the  figure  of  the  indosures  will  permit,  so 
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Indotorct.  that  one  side  of  the  dike  niay  be  due  cast,  and  the  othet 
due  west,  or  as  near  these  points  as  can  be. 

2dfy,  The  earth  must  be  dug  out  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  shorter  cross-dikes  are  to  be  built,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  is  dug  out  for  the  .foundation  of  houses. 
But  to  keep  the  expence  of  digging  moderate,  and  not  to 
burj  many  stones  under  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  foundation  should  be  dug  ohlj  about  nine  inches  deep, 
and  the  earth  should  be  laid  up  for  about  nine  inches  high 
on  each  side  of  the  dike ;  so  that  the  frost  most  penetrate 
eighteen  inches  into  the  ground  before  it  can  affect  or 
change  the  position  of  the  clay  or  till  on  which  the  dike 
is  founded.  In  Dumfriesshire  frost  very  seldom  pene- 
trates to  that  depth.     And, 

3dfy,  All  the  stoned  must  be  laid  the  long  way  of  tfie 
stone  through  the  dUt,  even  though  thereby  the  outside 
of  the  dike  should  not  have  so  fine  and  dose  a  fSiice  as  a- 
therwise  it  might  have  had.  This  position  of  the  stones 
must  be  attended  to,  as  well  in  the  heart  as  in  the  outside 

■ 

of  the  dike.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak  of  laying  the 
largest  and  broadest  stones  in  the  foundation,  of  making  a 
sufficient  scarcement  above  the  foundation- stone,  of  laying 
as  many  through-bands  as  can  be  got,  of  locking  the  cope- 
stones  very  close^  and  of  building  the  whole  dike  well,  as 
all  these  particulars  must  be  attended  to  in  the  cons^^uct]on 
of  dikes  on  every  foundation  ;  but  the  three  preceding  di- 
rections respect  the  peculiarities  in  the  proper  construction 
of  dikes  on  foundations  affectable  by  frosts  and  thaws. 

The  reason  of  the  first  of  these  directions  is,  that,  for  all 
that  part  of  the  year  when  the  frosts  and  the  thaws  arc 
intense  in  Britain,  the  range  of  the  sun,  in  the  whole  lati- 
tude of  this  island,  is  from  south-east  to  south-west ;  and 
on  each  day  the  sun  sets  as  many  points  of  the  compass  to 
the  west  of  south,  as  it  rose  on  the  same  day  to  the  ^ast  of 
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mnaih,  or  of  its  meridian  altitude  for  that  day*     Hence,  if  Inclowei. 
the  line  of  dike  nms  east  and  west  in  a  continual  frost,  the 
groiui4  freezes  night  and  day,  without  intermission,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  dike,  because  the  dike  interrupts  the 
rajs  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  to  that  of  its 
•etung  ;  whereas  the  ground  thaws  much  on  its  south  side 
for  several  hours  every  day,  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
tipon  it  with  nearly  double  the  heat  with  which  they 
strike  even  upon   an  open  field.     With   their  mutual 
warmth,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shine  on  the  ground  on 
this  side  of  the  dike,  and  with  an  artificial  heat,  they  are 
also  reflected  upon  it  from  the  close  and  hard  surface  of 
that  side  of  the  dike.     In  winter,  too,  the  sun  being  very  ■ 
loWf  its  rays  strike  the  dike  in  such  au  angle  as  give 
great  additional  force  to  the  reflection.     From  these  cau« 
seSy  during  the  time  of  frost,  the  foundation  of  the  dike  ri«. 
aes  much  faster  and  higher  on  the  north  than  on  the  south 
side  of  it ;  and  from  the  same  causes,  on  the  return  of  the 
thaw,  it  settles  down  to  its  natural  state  much  sooner  on 
Its  south  than  on  its  north  side.     Hence,  when  built  on 
such  foundations,  and  in  such  directions,  stone-dikes,  in  an 
intense  &x>st,  or  sudden  thaw,  in  many  parts  fall  to  the 
south  side  ;  but  if  they  are  built  from  south  to  north,  the 
sun  shines  just  as  many  hours  in  the  afternoon  of  every 
day  on  the  west  side,  as  it  had  shone  on  the  forenoon  on  the 
east  side  of  the  dike  ;  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  uniform, 
being  reflected  from  the  same  angles  on  each  side  of  the 
dike.   Hence  the  frost  is  never  so  intense,  nor  the  thaw  so 
sudden,  as  the  former  is  in  the  northern,  and  the  latter  on 
the  southern,  side  of  a  dike  running  east  and  west :  and 
which  is  still  more  in  favour  of  the  stabili^  of  the  dike^ 
the  frost  is  always  equal  on  each  side  of  it,  as  always  the 
succeeding  thaw  is.     Hence  though,  with  the  increase  of 
^  Qrost,  the  foundation  gradually  rises,  and  with  that  ot 
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Inckwiret.  the  thaw  it  gradually  subsides,  the  r^se  and  ific  fall  beiQg 
equal  on  each  side  of  the  foundation,  its  level  situation  is 
still  preserved,  and  the  dike  is  in  less  danger  of  falling. 

The  reason  of  the  second  is,  that  it  prevents  the  frost 
from  penetrating  to  and  swelling  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  dike  is  built.    And  that  of  the  ibird  is,  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  each  stone  is  at  as  great  a  distance  as 
possible  from  the  outside  of  the  dike.    Hence,  though  the 
dike  should  be  put  considerably  from  its  horizoatd  to  a 
sloping  posture,  the  stones  would  not  lose  their  balance 
and  tumble  down.     Placed  in  thb  way,  every  stone  has  a 
larger  bed  upon  the  one  beneath  it ;  and  therefore,  in  case 
of  a  declivity,  has  proportionally  more  friction  to  overcome 
before  it  can  slide  entirely  from  its  bed.     In  stonet  of  a 
rough  pile,  this  friction  is  very  great  i  and  it  is  a  consi- 
derable security  for  the  stability  of  the  ^e  or  walL 
Farm-        For  the  last  twenty  years,  farm-houses  and  oiEces  are 
^^"^    much  improved  in  point  both  of  sit^tion  and  ^nalUy ; 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  county  they  stiU  stand  in  nmch 
need  of  improvement  ;  both  which,  I  hope,  they  will 
gradually  receive  ;  as  a  taste  for  neatness,  acconunodation, 
and  the  saving  of  unnecessary  labour,  has  become  almost 
universal.     Some  time  ago  the  best  farm-houses  were 
built  in  the  form  of  three  sides  of  a  square.     The  dwell- 
ing-house formed  the  front ;  the  stable  and  bjres  the  se- 
cond; and  the  barn,  cart-house,  and  granary,  the  third 
side.    In  some  instances,  the  back  part  or  fourth  side  was 
filled  up  with  shades  for  young  cattle,  and  houses  for  hogs 
and  poultry. 

This  is  a  convenient  and  beautiful  form.  The  front  of 
the  house,  and  the  ends  of  the  bam  and  stable,  seen  at  one 
view,  have  the  appearance  of  a  house  and  wings.  TThe  two 
following  are  the  only  objections  to  this  plan.  By  several 
gable  walls,  which  might  be  saved  in  another  plan,  and  by 
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Ihe  lead- gutters  at  the  joining  of  the  inside  of  the  fiquare,  Farm- 
the  ezpcnce  is  greatlj  increased  ;  and  in  this  country, .  ""'^j. 
where  the  wind  is  frequently  very  high,  the  aqu^ire  form 
of  the  houses  occasions  sugh  swirl  blasts  as  very  frequent* 
Ij  unroof  them.  If  large  and  heavy  slates  are  used,  in 
order  to  resist  the  blast,  the  walls  and  timber  must  be  pro- 
portionally stronger,  and  the  expence  of  building  greater. 

To  remedy  both  these  evils,  several  farm-houses  and 
offices  are  now  built  in  a  long  range,  the  dwelling-house 
being  at  the  east  end  of  it.  On  this  plan  several  gable- walls 
are  saved  ;  and  the  swirl  blast  being  entirely  prevented, 
the  houses  are  very  seldom  unroofed.  As  in  this  country 
the  winds  blow  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  from  the 
sottth*west,  and  bring  along  with  them  much  rain  and 
damp  air  from  St  George's  channel,  the  dwelling-house 
should  be  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  range,  as  well  to 
defend  the  west  end  of  the  house  from  that  great  degree  of 
damp  with  which  all  unsheltered  walls,  exposed  to  the 
south-west,  are  infested  in  this  county,  as  most  frequently 
io  drive  any  sps^ks  of  fire  which  may  go  out  of  the  chim- 
ney from  the  line  of  the  offices,  and  thereby  to  save  them 
from  catching  fire. 

There  are  many  extensive,  beautiful,  and  valuable  na.  pi^tationi, 
tural  woods  in  this  county,  especially  in  Nithsdale  district ; 
and  also  many  large  and  delightful  plantations  around  the 
seats  of  the  noblemen  ^d  gentlemen.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  preservation  and  the  rearing  of  the  woods  by 
the  proprietors  in  general;  tho*  in  this,  as  iu  other  counties, 
there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  low  and  sheltered  situa- 
tion of  this  county,  especially  the  Nithsdale  district,  which 
is  completely  screened  from  the  sea-blast  by  the  Gallo- 
way hills,  is  remarkably  favourable  to.  the  growth  of 
trees.  Many  of  the  natural  woods  have-l^een  cut  within 
jhc  la^t  thirty  years.    In  general,  wheueycr  they  were  cut. 
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PlaDtitioni.the  Stoles  were  completely  fenced,  the  blank  spaces  filled 
up  with  joung  plants,  and  the  woods  weeded  at  the  pro- 
per seasons.  There  is,  indeed,  one  exception  to  this,  hi 
the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  woods,  to  the  re- 
storation of  which  little  attention  has  been  paid.  Other 
great  proprietors,  however,  are  training  up  their  woods  in 
the  prospect  of  bringing  them  to  perfection  ;  and  within 
these  last  thirtj  jears  man j  extensive  and  beautiful  plan- 
ta.tions  have  been  made  which  have  made  great  progress. 
In  particular,  it  maj  be  remarked,  that  in  the  parishes 
of  Langholm  and  Canonbj,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  is  principal  or  almost  sole  proprietor,  there  are 
very  extensive  plantations.  In  the  parish  of  Canonbj 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  1000  acres.  In  the  new  plan- 
tations, planes,  beeches,  elms,  firs  of  everj  description, 
poplars,  &c.  are  making  rapid  progress,  being  properly 
fenced  and  seasonably  pruned.  A  limited  quantity  of  oak 
is  cut  down  every  year,  which  furnishes  bark  to  the  tan- 
ner, and  timber  to  the  tenant.  A  variety  of  orchards  have 
been  planted  at  his  Grace's  expence.  In  the  parish  of 
Langholm,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  oak,  ash,  alder, 
and  underwood,  with  which  the  Lark  and  the  Logan  are 
beautifully  overhung,  there  are  likewise  large  and  thri- 
ving plantations  of  various  kinds  of  firs,  also  of  ash,  elm, 
fee.  which  (being  all  carefully  enclosed,  and  great  num- 
bers of  them  sold  yearly  for  stakes  used  in  the  salmon- 
fisheries  upon  the  Solway  Frith)  are  no  less  beneficial  to 
the  proprietor  than  ornamental  to  the  country.  There  is  a 
species  of  the  willow,  known  here  by  the  name  of  the  ^r^^ 
saughy  which  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  much  prized  by 
cabinet-makers  for  its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  the  fine 
polish  it  is  capable  of  receiving  when  applied  to  domestic 
purposes.  The  copse  is  finely  diversified  by  a  profusion 
of  wild  rasps,  strawberries,  blew  (or  blae)  berries,  &c. 
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|)cc.  The  dean.banks  (through  which  the  post-road  passes    ^"*^V. 
iJong  the  west  side  of  the  Esk),  and  the  woods  of  Broom- 
holin  on  the  opposite  side,  form  a  fine  forest,  consisting  of 
man  J  valuable  as  well  as  beautiful  trees. 

All  the  roads  of  this  county  were  originally  made  by  History  «C 
the  statute^labour ;  but  in  that  way  they  were  neither  half  ^^ 
made  nor  half  kept  in  repair.  But  here,  as  well  as  in 
other  places  of  Scotland,  acts  of  parliament  have  been 
obtained  for  converting  the  statute-labour  into  a  pecuniary 
payment.  This  act  of  parliament  for  converting  the  sta* 
tate-labour  into  money,  to  be  expended  on  parochial  roads» 
also  contains  a  law  appointing  three  lines  of  districts  of 
turnpike  roads  in  the  county;  the  first  from  Graetney, 
within  a  mile  of  the  border  of  Cumberland,  by  Lockerby 
and  Moffat,  to  the  march  of  the  county  with  the  counties 
cxf  Peebles  and  Lanark ;  the  second  from  Dumfries  by 
Lochmaben  to  Moffat ;  and  the  third  from  Annan  to  Cran« 
nd-path-foot,  in  the  road  between  Longton  an(^  Lang- 
holm. This  act  commenced  at  ^liitsunday  1777,  and 
was  to  continue  for  twenty-one  years  after,  and  to  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

A  second  act  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  the 
1st  day  of  June  1789,  and  is  to  continue  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament, 
appointing  an  extensive  line  of  turnpike  road  from  near 
Graetney,  at  the  march  of  Cumberland  upon  the  river  of 
Sark  by  Annan  and  Dumfries,  and  by  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Nith  at  Dumfries,  the  bridge  over  the  water  of 
Clouden,  and  the  bridge  over  Nith  at  Auld-girth,  to- 
wards the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  and  by  Sanquhar  to  the 
confines  of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  where  it  joins  the 
county  of  Air  towards  Muirkirk,  and  also  where  it  joins 
the  said  county  towards  New  Cumnock,  and  the  road 
from  Carsenarget  to  Wanlockhead.  This  road  leads  to  * 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Air,  and  also  towards  England 
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^^^»^  and  Portpatrick,  and  consequently  opens  up  the  great  con^ 
jnunlcation  between  thU  countj  and  ereiy  fmrt  of  this 
island  and  of  Ireland- 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  line  between  Dumfries  and 
Annan,  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  the  cponty  and  of  the  public  at  laige. 
The  northojiost  one  is  two  niiles  and  three  ^parters  short* 
cr  than  the  other,  from  the  point  where  thej  separate  a| 
Colinn,  to  that  where  thej  unite  again  at  Hows  $  but 
then  there  are  more  hills  in  it,  though  none  of  them  are 
yerj  high.  To  obtain  a  long  tract  of  very  level  n^d,  in 
nearly  the  shortest  line,  through  a  very  naountainoas 
countiy  between  the  Auldgirth  bridge,  at  Blackwood,  and 
the  town  of  Sanquhar,  two  very  high  and  hard  rocks  are 
cut  down,  and  the  road  is  carried  through  them.  On  all 
these  lines  of  road  tolls  are  moderate ;  and  yet  they  pay 
tolerably  well  for  the  money  expended  on  these  roads^  ex- 
cepting^ on  that  from  Annan  to  Crannel-path-fbot,  which 
passes  through  a  country  where  the  materials  are  distant 
and  bad,  and  which  is  not  much  frequented  by  travellers 
from  a  distance  ;  but  it  is  of  much  utility  to  the  country 
through  which  it  passes. 

The  great  turnpike  road  from  Cumberland  to  Air  thro' 
this  county  meets  with  the  great  military  road  from  fort- 
patrlck  through  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright  at  the  bridge  of  Dumfries  over  the  Nith. 
At  this  great  thoroughfare  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  on  the  march  of  two  populous  counties,  and  the 
entrance  into  Dumfries,  the  county  town^  and  a  grea^ 
weekly  cattle-market,  the  concourse  of  people,  of  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  and  of  cattle,  is  so.  great,  that  the  old 
bridge  is  by  far  too  narrow  for  their  convenient,  <m:  even 
safe  passage.  A  strong,  spacious,  convenient,  and  ele- 
gant bridge  over  the  Nith,  about  100  yards  up  the  rive^ 
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pbove  the  old  one,  was  £mshed  in  the  jrcar  ]  7P4*  To  R^^dt. 
poevcDt  anj  other  tolls  ficom  being  levied  upon  it  than  the 
old  qistom  which  belongs  to  the  town  of  Dunnes,  the 
coonty  of  Dpm&ies,  the  stewartrjr  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
the  tossvn  of  Dux^firies,  gave  each  L.  lOOO  Sterling ;  a  con- 
siderable nuQiber  of  nobleman  and  gentlemen,  proprietors 
of  land  ia  the  county  and  stewartrj,  subscribed  among 
tbqn  about  ^.  1500,  for  building  the  bridge  and  making 
roads  to  .each  end  of  it  j  and  government  gave  a  conside* 
lable  sum  tow^s  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  whole 
expeaces.  .Of  late,  roa^s  are  made  ndore  flat  and  broad 
ifjm  formerly,  and  great  at^tion  is  paid  to  the  hard  and 
dry  ^piality  of  .the  materials.  These  are  all  great  improve- 

■ 

menu ;  but  the  first  hath  been  carried  a  little  too  far.    In 

• 

a  amntrj  where  so  Aiuch  rain  falls,  the  roads  ought  al« 
wajf  to  have  as  much  declivity  from  the  noiddle  to  each 
^ode  as  to  make  the  rain  qm  off  as  quickly  as  it  falls. 
The  r&s^  as  roed^znakers  term  the  declivities  on  each  side, 
should  be  kept  very  dear,  and  the  ditches  dear  and  deep; 
eqiedally  in  mossy,  dayjey,  hilly,  or  tilly  bottomis. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  county  presents  an  ample  field  Mbento- 
^  iavestigation ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  hitherto  been^' 
soffidently  explored*  Qold,  silver,  lead,  antimony,  iron, 
fioee-itone,  lime-stone,  marl,  slate,  coal,  and  peat,  have  all 
been  here  found.  But  the  most  valuable  of  them  all  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  utility,  viz.  coal,  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  covnty,  a  cheap  artide :  it  has  onlj 
lieen  found  and  wrought  at  the  two  extremities,  the  north* 
west  and  south-east. 

Jft  ilskd^e,  the  pjaee^  in  which  valuable  minerals  have 
beeo  found  are  ,qhiefty  the  following:  In  the  parish  of 
Westkirky  Sir  James  Johnstone  had  £or  more  than  thirty 
7«9r9  lirco  jn  search  of  lead  in  the  lands  of  Glendinning. 
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^^1^  At  last,  in  the  year  1788,  metal  was  discovefed ;  bat  upoat 
<  V  >  trial  it  was  found  t6  be  antimony.  Antimony,  the  itim 
timooy.  *""*^*'^  ©^  ^^  ancients,  is  found  in  Hungary,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Russia,  and  in  Siberia ;  but  this  is  the  only 
nune  of  antimony  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Great 
BritatOf  The  reason  of  its  modem  denominatton  is  refisr« 
red  to  Basil  Valentine,  a  German  monk,  who,  as  the  tra- 
dition relates,  having  thrown  some  of  it  to  the  hogi,  ob- 
served, that  after  it  had  purged  them  hastily,  they  inune- 
diately  fattened ;  and  therefore  imagined  his  fellow  monks 
would  be  the  better  for  a  like  dose.  The  experiment^ 
howfsver,  succeeded  so  ill,  that  they  all  died  of  it ;  and 
the  medicine  was  henceforward  called  aniimome,  aniimmi. 
The  ore  of  antimony  is  the  radiated  grey  antimony, 
which,  according  to  Bergman,  contains  74  parts  antimony 
and  26  sulphur.  A  company  was  formed  for  working 
this  mineral  on  the  lands  of  Glendinning*  The  proprie* 
tor.  Sir  James  Johnstone,  retained  two-fourth  shares,  and 
let  the  remaining  two-fourths  to  two  other  gentlemen. 
The  company  built  a  smelting  house  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  mines,  in  which  the  ore  was  manufactured. 
The  working  was  continued  for  some  time  with  much 
profit  to  the  adventurers  ;  but  it  has  kttely  been  abandon- 
ed in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  want  of  skill  in  the  miners, 
and  energy  in  the  proprietors.  The  ore  was  made  into 
sulphurated  antimony  and  reguhis  of  antimony.  As  the 
work  may  perhaps  be  resumed,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
describe  the  mode  of  forming  these  preparations.  Sul- 
phurated antimony  is  thus  prepared:  When  the  ore  is 
beaten  small  and  Ivashed,  it  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot ;  the 
bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes. 
This  pot  is  let  into  the  mouth  of  another,  which  serves  as 
a  receiver.  They  are  then  put  into  the  furnace ;  and  se- 
veral sets  of  this  apparatus  are  oonmionly  worked  at  on^^ 
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flM  fluid  antimony  passes  through  the  holes  in  the  un-  Mmen* 
dermost  pot,  while  the  infusible  matters  remain  in  thew 
uppermost*     What  is  found  in  the  undermost  pot,  when 
the  process  is  finished,  is  called  sulphurated  antimony. 

Regulus  of  antimony  is  prepared  in  the  following  man* 
ner :  The  ore,  when  beaten  small  and  washed^  is  put  into  a 
crudLUe,  and  along  with  it  a  certain  preparapon  of  iron 
and  an  alkaline  flux.     The  crucible  iji  then  placed  in  a 
Ibniace  ;  and  the  iron,  having  a  greater  affinity  to  the  sul- 
phur than  the  sulphur  has  to  the  ore,  separates  the  one 
firom  the  other,  making  the  sulphur  swim  on  the  top  of 
the  fluid  metal.     The  matter  in  the  crucible,  when  suffi- 
oentlj  heated,  is  poured  into  a  cast-iron  cone,  firom  which 
it  is  taken  when  cold,  and  then  the  sulphur  readily  sepa* 
rates  firom  the  metal.  The  metal  is  again  beaten  into  small 
pieces,  put  a  second  time  into  a  cruible  in  the  furnace,  and 
melted  with  a  mixture  of  antimony  and  an  alkaline  flux ; 
it  is  then  poured  into  a  vessel  of  a  conical  shape,  from 
which  it  is  taken  when  cold,  having  the  form  of  a  large 
sugar  loaf  and  a  fine  starry  surface.     Its*  texture  is  full  of 
little  shining  veins  or  threads,  like  needles,  and  is  brittle 
as  glass.     Regulus  of  antimony  is  a  common  ingredient 
in  speculums,  in  bell-metal,  in  types  for  printing.  Sec. 
The  sulphurated  antimony  is  Sold  for  L.  42,  and  the  regu- 
lus of  antimony  at  L.  80  per  ton. 

In  the  parish  of  Langholm,  lead  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  many  years  ago  upon  the  farm  of  Westwater 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  Some  veins  of  the 
same  metal  are  also  thought  to  have  been  discovered  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr  Maxwell  of  Brooniholm,  near  the  bed  of 
the  Esk ;  but  though  the  symptoms  in  both  places  are  said 
to  be  very  promising,  nothing  hasi  yet  been  done  to  pro- 
secute the  discoveries.  On  the  same  estate  there  are  also 
strong  appearances  of  copper ;  small  seams  of  coal  have 


/■ 
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^^Bnen'  likewise  been  found  there.  In  the  western  district  of  tKe 
til  I'y  *  ■>parishy  called  Waucbopedaky  there  are  three  medicinal 
springs,  one  sulphureoas,  and  two  chal  jbeate ;'  the  first  is 
resorted  to  with  success  bj  patients  afflicted  witli  scropKu- 
loiu  and  cutaneous  disorders.  The  Grains  well  is' a  very 
strong  chalybeate ;  and  could  patients  be  acconunodated 
near  it,  it  would  be  much  frequented,  as  many  have  felt  its 
salutary  effects  in  diseases  for  which  such  waters  are  pre^ 
scribed.  The  other  rises  upon  the  Gliebe^  and  is  only  half 
a  mile  from  the  town.  This  is  not  so  copious  a  spring  aa( 
the  othery  but  the  water  is  Said  to  be  equally  salubrious. 
CoUierin,  There  are  two  collieries  in  the  parish  of  Canonby  ;  one 
Mbr  ^*"  *^  Archerbick,  wrought  by  an  open  drain  ;  the  otber  at 
Byrebnm-foot,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch.  The  coal  here  is  clearied  of  water  by  an  engine 
which  was  the  invention  of  Mr  Keir  of  Milnholni.  It  is 
of  an  extremely  simple  nature.  As  it  has  been  imitatec^ 
^d  correct  descriptions  given  of  the  engines  in  some  of 
the  late  p^odical  publications,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
give  a  minute  description  of  it.  The  moving  power  is  a 
small  stream  of  water  :  it  flows  into  a  large  bucket  of  a 
square  form,  which  is  suspended  firom  the  end  of  a  lever : 
the  bucket  has  a  valve  in  its  bottom  made  to  open  in- 
wards. As  soon  as  the  bucket  is  fiiU,  its  weight  causes  it 
to  descend,  and  to  pull  the  end  of  the  lever  along  with  it. 
When  the  bucket  has  descended  a  certain  length,  the  valve 
is  opened  by  means  of  a  cord  of  a  certain  length,  which  is 
attached  to  the  valve  and  to  a  fixed  beam.  Thus  the  wa- 
ter runs  out ;  the  bucket  rises  again,  and  begins  to  be  fill- 
ed anew  by  the  stream  of  water.  Tlie  other  end  of  the 
lever  is  fixed  to  the  pump-spear  or  rod ;  and  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  bucket  descending  and  ascending,  fill- 
ing and  emptying  the  water  it  contains,  which  is  of  such 
weight  as  to  make  the  beam  preponderate,  the  pumping 
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Is  tturied  da,  and  the  coal-pit  cleared  of  the  wat^  collect-  Mnenf* 
cd  bdow.  The  annual  produce  of  these  nunes  is  not  u..  ^  < 
knofwn ;  but  a  supply  can  be  afforded  equal  to  any  pos- 
sible demand*  lime-stone  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  many  parts  of  the  parish,  particularly  on  the  east  side 
of  Esk ;  Jmt  that  which  is  wrought  at  Harelawhill  is  in 
greatest  request,  as  yielding  the  purest  lime.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  whiteaess,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
powder  from  the  bushel  of  shells ;  and  what  is  of  great 
importance,  the  quarries  in  this  quarter  are  easily  wrought, 
and  seem  inexhaustible.  From  the  lime-kilns  at  Hole* 
house  and  Harelawhill  the  whole  country  is  supplied  to 
the  distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles. 

Tbere  are  throughout  the  same  parish  appearances  of 
several  chalybeate  springs  scattered;  but  the  only  mineral 
well  in  this  neighbourhood  resorted  to.  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses is  that  at  Heathat,  which  lies  on  the  English  side  of 
Liddel.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  the  cases  of  scorbutic  disor-* 
dera  and  stomach  complaints.  There  is  a  petrifying  spring 
near  the  river  of  Tarras  in  this  parish,  the  only  one  that 
is  kpown  in  the  whole  country.  Mr  Keir,  already  men-< 
tioned,  collected  the  petrifactions  of  fog.  Sec.  formed  along 
the  course  of  the  stream,  to  the  amount  of  several  cart- 
loads, which  he  burned  after  the  manner  of  lime-stone, 
and  found  it  to  be  excellent  manure. 

In  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  Annandale  are  two  mi-  jAoS^t 
neral  springs,  both  well  known  and  highly  celebrated  for  ^^ 
their  medicinal  virtues.  The  first  has  long  ago  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Moffat  weU,  and  is  a  strong 
sulphureous  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  vil- 
lage, with  an  excellent  carriage-road  to  it,  and  a  long  room 
and  stables  and  other  conveniences  upon  the  spot,  for  the 
use  of  the  cdmpany  when  they  are  drinking  the  waters. 
This  well  was  discovered  more  than  150  years  ago,  and 
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MuMn-  hats  ever  since  been  much  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  verj  efiectual 
remedy  in  all  scrophulous  and  scorbutic  cases^  and  is  sel- 
dom known  to  fail  when  the  longs  are  sound*  Most  won- 
derful cures  are  alleged  to  have  been  e&cted  by  it.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  been  generally  used,  and  with  equal 
success,  for  creating  appetite  and  promoting  digcstioiit  for 
bilious  and  other  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
for  the  gravel,  and  for  rheumadsm.  It  is  a  remarkably 
light  water ;  and  so  powerfully  diuretic,  that  many  of  the 
common  people  are  known  to  drink  eight  off  ten  bottles 
daily  through  the  season  without  the  smallest  injury  to 
their  health.  It  sparkles  in  the  glass  like  Champagne ;  and 
it  is  so  remarkably  volatile  that  it  cannot  be  drunk  in  per- 
fection unless  at  the  fountain.  It  is  also  used  as  a  wash. 
A  chemical  analysis  was  made  of  it  in  the  year  1750  by 
Mr  M'Kaule,  and  since  that  time  by  Mr  MilUgan  and  Dr 
Plummer,  and  more  recently  still  by  Dr  Garnet. 

The  water  of  Moffat  well  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell 
resembling  that  of  the  waters  of  Harrowgate,  but  not  quite 
so  strong.  The  sides  of  the  well  are  covered  with  a  yel« 
lowish-grey  crust  of  sulphur ;  and  when  the  water  has 
been  allowed  to  stand  some  days  without  pumping,  it  be- 
comes covered  with  a  yellowish-white  film  of  sulphur. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  the  late  Dr  Garnet,  a  wine 
gallon  of  this  spring  contains 

Of  muriat  of  soda  (common  salt),  36  grains 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 10  cubic  inches 

Azotic  gas 4  ditto 

Carbonic  acid • 5  ditto 

The  water  will  not  keep  however  closely  it  is  corked 
up  ;  the  sulphiu-ated  hydrogen  escaping.  It  should  there- 
fore be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
well. 


TM  dther  mtneral  spring  is  known  by  the  nstte  ol  t/UBJaSL 
ilmrtfill  apmWm     Mr  Jamiesbn  observes^  **  That  it  issues  HartfcU 
Irom  m  rock  of  dunr-^tid  in  m  tremendams  nmne  <m  the^^' 
iide  of  the  niflfiintain  of  Hartiell^  nearlj  four  mites  distant 
finMB  the  Tillage  of  Moffat;     Among  the  strata  of  alimi« 
dale  id  this  ravine  I  observed  frequeddj  efflorescences  of 
]felloWish  gref -loured  natural  alum ;  and  Dr  Garnet 
jfientions  th^t  he  fodnd  c^jrstals  of  natural  iron  vitriol.    la 
the  alum-date  I  observed  masaite  and  disseminated  iron 
pyrites* 

**  Dr  Gsthiet  found  that  a  wine  ^llon  of  Hartfiell  spaw  Axaljnt, 
4Kmtained  r 

Of  stflphur  of  iron  (iron  vitriol)  84  ^ins 

Snlphat  of  alumina  .•;••.•••••  12  ditto 

Azotic  gas  ••'•;.•••:••;•;••;•  5  cubic  incKei 
Togelhef  with  15  grains  of  oxide  of  iron,-  with  which  thef 
Mpharic  acid  seems  to  be  supersaturated^  and  which  it 
gradiudlj  deposited  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  almost  im-^ 
mediately  when  boiled.  The  water  of  this  spring,  after 
heavy  and  continued  fains,  is  always  increased  in  ^piality 
aad  streifgth.  This  latter  circumstance  is  owing  to  the! 
atm(^heric  water,  dixrinj^  heavy  rains,  passing  through 
channels  in  the  alum-rock  more  richly  impregnated  with 
the  minerals  of  the  spring  than  those  it  passes  through 
daring  a  long-continued  drought;'' 

Dr  Garnet  observes,  ^*  As  the  prindpal  mineralizers 
<>f  this  water  are  the  ^Iphats  of  iron  and  alumina,  it  is 
evident,'  that  if  well  corked  it  will  keep  for  months^  and 
perhaps  years,  uirimpaired  in  its  qualities  ;  hence  it  may 
be  carried  to  a  distance  better  than  most  mineral  waters. 
As  it  keeps  so  welly  it  is  not  necessary  to  drink  it  on  the 
spot^  which  wotild  be  Very  inconvenient ;  but  it  may  be 
procured  in  Moffat  in  a  fresh  state;" 
^  The  Hartfell  spaw,  being  a  very  powerful  tonic,  is  use^ 

Vol.  II.  Q^ 
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.y^*  fill  ia  diseases  of  weakness.  Dr  Johnstioii  lemazlu^  ^  1 
kfvire  likewise  known  maayiostaaoes  of  its  parucnlar  good 
fflBscts  in  cooghs  proceeding  firam  phlegm^  spittiiig  of 
Uoodi  and  sweatings }  in  stomach  complainta  attended 
trith  headaches,  giddinesSf  heaitham,  vomiting,  indiges* 
tion,  flatukncjf  and  habitual  costiveness;  in  gonty  com* 
plaints  affisctlng  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  in  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  fair  sex.  It  has  likewise  been  tised  widi 
great  advantage  in  tetterons  complaints,  and  old  obstinate 
tllcers/'  The  HartfeU  spaw  viras  discovered  bj  Johfi  Wil- 
liamson more  than  sixty  years  ago.  A  monument,  erect- 
ed on  his  grave  in  Moffat  churchyard  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Maxwell,  is  meant  to  transmit  his  name,  and  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  to  future  times.  There  is  likewise 
a  petrifying  spring  about  four  miles  north-west  firom  the 
village  of  Moffat ;  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 
Dr  Grarhet  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood  another 
S^an  chalybeate  spring  near  Evan  bridge.  He  foufid  it  to  coo- 
^pri^.    tab,  in  the  wine  gallon. 

Oxide  of  iron 2  grains 

Carbonic  acid  ••.•••  13  cubic  inches 

Azotic  gas 2  ditto 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the 
only  substances  of  any  consequence,  are  very  nearly  equal 
to  those  in  the  chalybeate  of  Harrowgatc.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  well  were  pro- 
perly enclosed,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Moffat. 
It  would  agree  with  many  constitutions  in  which  the  Hart- 
fell  water  is  improper,  on  account  of  its  too  great  astrin- 
gency  and  tonic  power  ;  and  its  vicinity  to  Moffat  is  a 
great  advantage,  as  it  can  be  drank  on  the  spot  by  those 
who  resort  to  the  watering  place  No  attention,  however, 
has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  spring. 
In  the  same  parish  is  found  a  species  of  clay,  which  the 
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timrktrnJAi  use  finr  fixing  their  bellows  in  their  fiutmoei) 
and  of  which  the  ooontrj  people  make  what  thej  caU 
imddtp  to  set  in  thieir  dnnmeya  behind  dieir  fires,  which 
thej  saj  does  not  calcine  or  split  with  heat ;  and  whichf 
afior  it  has  stood  the  fire  for  years,  and  become  hard  as  w 
Stonc^  upon  being  exposed  sometiiiie  to  the  oommon  air^ 
tnma.  sofi,  and  maj  be  wrought  and  fashioned  with  tfi0 
hand  aa  before. 

There  ia  a  vein  of  firee^stone  which  runs  dirough  thm 
pariah  firom  south  to  north.  It  is  red,  but  uncommonly 
soft  and  britde  $  and  is  for  that  reason  of  little  or  no  uso 
]Q  building. 

There  is  a  skte  quarry  lately  opened  in  the  parish.  The 
abtes  are  strong,  and,  it  is  believed,  durable.  They  are 
lot  very  smooth,  and  are  of  a  colour  between  blue  and 
grey. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Dryfiedale 
there  is  a  lime-stone  quairy,  which  produces  a  ooars^ 
dark-coloured,  but  strong  lime  for  land. 

The  parish  of  Middlebie  abounds  with  free-stone  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  with  lime-stone,  which  is  used  both  in 
building  and  for  manure.  About  30,000  Carlisle  bush* 
els  (each  equal  to  three  bushels)  are  annually  sold  from 
the  lime-stone  quarries  at  elevenpence  the  bushel  when 
drawn  from  the  kiln. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkpatridc-Fleming,  upon  one  estate, 
a  connderable  body  of  liifie-stone  has  been  found,  and  ia 
wrought.  There  has  also  marble  been  found  upon  the 
same  estate,  which,  though  only  polished  in  part,  had  a 
very  beaudful  and  variegated  appearance.  There  ia  some 
appearance  of  coal  in  this  parisji ;  and,  though  hitherto 
without  success,  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  it.    Sut  whether  really  the  coal  doth  here  cxii^ 
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lCpyri»  Off  ^  cfSbrts  mtde  have.been  too  feeUe  to  be  ncoMilfifd^ 
remain  for  some  more  effectuel  attempts  to  ditoover. 
r.  The  parish  now  mentionec^  vf  «•  Kirkpattridc-Fl^niiig^ 
comprehends  also  two  ancient  small  panshes^called  iTari^ 
0miiel  and  Irving.  The  whole  aboundis  with  fireOi^stooe^ 
yery  different  both  in  quality*  and  colour.     In  iiM  part  of 

Jn^^Mns,  tte  parish  called  'Kirkconnel  the  free^stone  is  of  a  grej  co* 
lour,  porous,  but  hard  and  durable ;  in  KukpatridKy  and 
tspedaUy  open  the  banks-  of  Kirde,  the  fi;ee«riStoiie  is  of  a 
dark  red  colour^  and  in  many  plaeea  so*  hard  and  fine  io^ 
Ibe  grain,  as  .to  split  into  boards  thiec  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  are  used  as  a  slate  for  covering  houses*^ 
But.  the  principal  free-stone  here  is  found  upon  Xhtt  estate 
^l  Cove.  It  is  nearly  of  a  white  colour,  admits  of  a  fioe^ 
fiolisb».and  is  very  durable.  It  is  applied  in  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  parishes  for  flagging  houses,  for  stairs,  pillars, 
tomb-stooes,  &c.  for  many  years  past ;  at  an  aveisgenot 
less  than  125  tons  of  it,  dressed  into  flags^  have  been  ship" 
ped  for  Ireland,  and  60  tons  have  been  consumed  in  the 
country  annually.  Blocks  of  stone  have  been  raised  in 
Ihis  quarry  which  measured  34  cubic  feet,.and  considerably 
above  two  tons  in  weight. 

,  At  Brow,  in  the  parish  of  Ruth  well,  within  tjde*mark^ 
13  a  chalybeate  spring,  the  water  of  which  is  light  and 
agreeable,  creates  an  appetite,  and  has  been  found  benefi- 
cial in  stomachic  complaints.  When  mixed  with  brandy, 
it  changes  to  an  inky  colour,  and  a  piece  of  silver  put  into 
it  is  soon  covered  with  a  black  varnish.  Many  Fcsort  to 
the  Brow  in  the  warm  season,  believing  the  well-water  and- 
sea-bathing  specifics  for  all  diseases.  Some  appearances 
of  coal  have  been  found  in  different  parts  ^  but  the  expec- 
ts^tions  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  sink  a  pit,  have  al« 
ways, been  frustratedj^  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  strata  in  those  places  are  simile  to  that  which  is  met 
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^fwlh  in  Cumberlaady  on  the  opposite  shore,  where  ebal  is.  liiittertli. 
found  in  gseat  plentj.    The  want  of  success  in  this  re- 
^jBCMrch  upon  the  Scottish  side  maj  therefore  proceedfirom 
.ibe  inefficacjr  of  the  trials,  and  probably  the  unskilfiifaiess 
.;and  knavery  of  those  employed  in  making  them.     Lime- 
stone was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
•  ComloDgan  several  years  ago;  and  the  discovery  be&g 
prosecuted^  and  the  quarry  opened,  by  instructions  from 
jbc  late  Ixxrd  Stormont,  all  his  lordship's  tenants  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Mousewald,  Tortherwald»  and  Tinwald, 
^liave  from  hence  been  supplied  with  burnt  lime  and  raw 
.iime-stone,  which  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  im- 
provement* 

We  have  akipady  taken  notice  of  the  excellent  lime- 
§Xafie  qpsurrj  at  Killheady  in  the  parish  of  Cummeitrees, 
which  proved  the -means  of  bringing  the  waste  lands  of 
that  part  of  the  country  into  culture.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  in  the  parish  of  Graitney  a  mass  of  mineral 
.tsif  was  found  in  a  cavity  of  a  free^-stone  rock,  near  the 
&ot  of  the  stream  called  KirtUf  in  a  common  quarry. 
This  tar  burned  in  fire  like  common  tar  extracted  from 
fir,  but  had  a  sulphureous  smell.  The  rock  in  which  it 
was  found  is  a  white  freep-stbne  of  a  good  quality.  The 
workmen  were  of  opinion  that  it  proceeded  from  a  spring 
oa  the  nonb-west  side  of  the  quarry.  This  spring 
leaves  a  black  slimy  substance  like  tar ;  and  this  sub- 
stance, as  they  think,  oozing  through  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
had  produced  the  mass  mentioned  above. 

The  upper  part  of  Nithsdale  abounds  with  minerals, 
^irkconnel  is  the  highest  or  most  northerly  parish  of  that 
district;  it  contains  immense  quantities  cf  lime, free-stone, 
and  coal ;  the  latter  is  wrought  and  brought  to  market.  It 
contains  much  bitumen ;  and  therefore,  when  inflamed, 
unites  into  a  cuke.     It  is  highly  useful  for  the  forg«,  and 
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jMiowA,  in  domettic  econotn j,  bat  might  not  prot»tblj  prove  to 
adnuitageous  in  smelting  ores.  Vadetiet  of  m  less  bitn- 
minoQs  quality  are  fennd,  which  are  used  for  burning 
lime-stone*  In  the  same  parish  of  Kiikconnel  are  two 
mineral  springs ;  one  at  t!ie  top  of  what  is  called  the 
RiggJUU,  and  another  at  the  Rigg-bum.  The  first  is  a 
y^tarj  deep  well,  which  has  been  used  for  complaints  of 
the  stomach,  though  we  do  not  know  that  its  impregna- 

Rintara  ^^  ]||^  \^^^^  examined.    The  other,  called  Rigg^lmm 

qww,  is  well  known ;  it  is  of  the  same  quality  with  the 
HartSell  springy  already  mentioned,  near  Moffat,  but  mudi 
more  stnmgly  impregnated.  It  is  collected  into  two  large 
atone  cisterns:  the  one  nearest  the  fountain  is  covered  widi 
an  arched  roof,  and  kept  locked ;  the  other  is  covered 
widi  strong  flat  stones,  and  is  open  at  die  lower  end. 
These  buildings  were  erected  some  years  ago  by  the  prii^ 
ripal  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  money  is  de- 
manded for  the  water. 

But  the  most  celebrated  mineral  district  in  this  county 
is  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar,  and  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  where  the  lead-mines  are  at  the  village  of 
Cotl  tt  Wanlockhead ;  in  whose  neighbourhood,  within  the  bor- 
der of  Lanerkshire,  are  the  mines  of  Leadhills.  The 
coal  in  the  parish  of  Sanquhar  is  cleared  of  water  by 
a  steam-engine.  The  strata  in  the  barony  of  Sanquhar 
are  six  miles  in  length  on  each  side  of  the  Nith,  and, 
on  a  medluniy  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  range  of  the 
coal-seam  is  about  north-west  and  south-east ;  bounded  on 
each  side  by  the  common  blue  rock  of  the  country ;  and 
when  clear  of  steps  and  dikes,  which  frequently  occur  at 
thirty  yards  distance,  dips  one  foot  in  twelve  to  the  north- 
east by  north.  The  whole  of  the  collieries  belong  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  excepting  what  are  in 
the  town  common  ty,  and  in  some  spots  of  land  belong- 
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tng  to  a  iewtmaU  proprietors  mSanqiiliara^  Mbo^ 

There  are  about  for^  people  emploTed  in  theworksi       * 

aod,  for  saj  thing  known  to  the  cootrarjr^  thej  lunre  been 

wnmglit  for  centuiietpasty  though  not  lo  successfully  asof 

kte  years.    There  has  not  jet  been  discovered  more  than 

two  aeams  of  workable  ooal ;  one  about  four  feiet  thick,  the 

.otber  three  feet  eigbt  inches.  In  some  plaoes  the  last  seam 

-Iwa  been  wrought  atthe  depth  of  twenty-three  fathoms  from  C«d4iktti 

the  sarfiioey  in  others  not  more  than  fourteen  yards  ^  as  the 

aaae  coal  is  dirowa  i^p  by  a  large  dike  or  long  wall  of 

wliin-atooe»  which  runs  south-east  and  north^rwest ;  m 

aoaant  places  twelve,  and  in  others  ^urty^^uifcet  thick*    It 

stands  nearly  perpeadicular;  has  always  a  great  quanti^  of 

white  spar  in  k ;  and  lead-ore  has  been  found  in  cutting 

through  it.   The  dike  may  be  distinctly  traced,  at  the  sur^ 

fiMe,  for  a  mile  in  length,    Th^re  are,  indeed,  dikes-met 

with,  running  hn  diferent  divectioos  through  tfie  ooaUstnu 

ta  ;  some  of  whidi  are  evidently  flmned  by  flre^  c^onsist-i 

ing  mosdy  of  vitrefied  matter.    The  situatlbn.  of  the  coal 

on  eadi  side   of  these  dikes  gives  the  strongest   rea^ 

son  to  believe  that  they  are  the  production  of  fire ;  for 

wherever  the  coal  comes  in  contact  with  tbem,^  it  is  so 

much  burnt,  and  impregnated  with  sulphur,  as  to  render 

it  useless.     The  other  kind  of  dikes  that  are  niet  witli 

appear  to  have  been  chasms  formed  in  the  strataj^  many  of 

them  of  no  inconsiderable  width.     They  are  filled  with 

^  fragments  of  the  different  strata  in  whi^h  these  chasma 

form  sections,  and  with  a  part  of  the^urface  on  their  sides 

fidling  in.  These  fragments,  &c.  are  found  to  be  strongly 

cemented  or  concreted  by  mineral  substances,  of  which 

iron  seems  to  be  the  principal.    In  lately  cutting  through 

one  of  these  dikes,  there  was  fannd,  among  the  cemented 

fragments  of  sand-stone,  argillaceous  rock,  &o.  a  part  of 

9k  tr^  whi9hy  from,  its  bark,^  aj^^eared  to  ha<re  beep  bjbr^ 
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MinefiU  Xhe  bark  being  broke,  it  was  found  that  it  contained 
sand^stone*    From  a  oombination  of  ciraimstanoe%  there 
ia  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  kog  proceat  of  time,  the 
wood  being  entirely  contumedp  while  the  bark  waa  Jefti 
the  water  in  the  chasm  bad  convcTed  into  it  a  ■Hir'iHif 
yandy  which  concreted  into  the  shape  of  the  tree.   In  beda 
pf  stratified  matter  which  cover  the  coals,  there  are  fioond 
yariotts  sorts  of  se^-shclls,  and  in  some  of  the'  strata  vu. 
^ble  impressions  of  vegetable  bodies,  among  which  it  la 
not  onfrequent  to  meet  with  fern  and  other  coriooa  prodner 
ftions  ;  some  of  which  have  been  selected,  and  are  preaer- 
Fed  in  the  cabinets  of  i^turalists.     In  the  mines  have  also 
been  found  some  small  beds  of  fullers  earth.  Lime-stone  was 
unknown  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  very  lately  it  has  been 
discovered  on  the  ^irt  of  Auchentaggart  hill.    A  small 
trial  has  b^n  madp  of  it  where  it  props  out,  by  which  the 
strgtuqi  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  fonnd  as  yet  to  be 
gnly  about  three  inches  thick,  consisting  of  irregular  mass* 
cs  of  exceedbg  fine  lime-stone,  bedded  in  a  mixture  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth  and  shells,  in  which  the  latter  predomi- 
nate.    Msaij  of  the  shells  are  as  entire  as  at  the  time  the 
fish  existed  in  thcip.      They  are  mostly  of  the  cockle 
species.   Thp  generality  of  the  masses  of  lime-stone  found 
in  this  stratum  are  of  a  whitish  colour^  and  of  very  close 
texture.     Upon  tbq  pavement  of  this  stratum,  however, 
there  sometimes  occur  pretty  large  masses  of  blue  lime- 
stone, in  plates  of  a  circular  form,  on  the  surface  of  wliich 
are  often  found  larg^H:ocklcs,  perfectly  distinct,  and  ad- 
hering firmly  to  the  general  ipass.     I'hcse  plates  of  lime- 
stone seem-  to  be  rounded  by  attriiion  ;  as  are  also  the 
angles  of  the  whitish- coloured  lime-stone.  The  pavement 
pf  this  calcareous  stratum  is  a  blue  argillaceous  rock  ;  and 
the  incumbent  stratum  forming  its  roof  is  a  coarse  free^ 
>tQne  about  three  feet  thick,  which  forms  the  pavcn^ent  ^ 
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H  Qt^seam,  of  good  quality,  only  eight  indies  thick.  la  ^tocwh.^ 
Hmoving  a  part  of  an  argillaoeous  bed^  which  farma 
the  roof  of  this  coal^  there  was  found  petrified  wood, 
Miuii^  &OII1  its  appearanoe,  much  resembles  broom.  In 
the  Yidaitj  of  this  calcareous  stratum  is  a  seam  of  coal  of 
a  singular  kind,  about  forty  indies  thick  (colliers,  from 
its  giving  a  bright  light,  call  it  a  cwidk  eoal),  of  a  dose 
Sextnre,  whidi  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulphur 
and  iron.  When  burnt  in  a  common  fire,  it  produces  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  ashes  than  conmum  coal ;  and 
the  ashes  are  of  a  very  red  colour^  resembling  the  ochre 
of  iron.  When  burnt  in  a  furnace  of  considerable  size, 
the  iron  melts,  and  runs  through  the  grate  in  a  fluid 
state,  combined  with  the  sulphur,  and  forming  a  kind  of 
aqptltts  of  iron  :  but  the  sulphureous  fumes  which  issue 
from  it,  in  most  furnaces,  are  so  destructive  to  the  work^ 
men  as  to  render  it  in  many  cases  of  little  value. 

According  to  General  Dirom,  the  mines  bdonging  tOLeid 
ihe  Earl  of  Hopeton  produce  annually  1400  tons  of  lead  ;">>"^  ! 
and  those  of  Wanlockhead,  belongbg  to  the  Duke  o£ 
Queensberry,  produce  about  1000  tons*  The  value  of 
the  whole,  at  L.  20  per  ton,  amounts  to  L.  48,000.  The 
proprietors  receive  every  sixth  bar  of  lead  as  rent,  which 
they  call  lordship, 

Mr  Jamieson  has  given  the  following  description  of 
two  of  the  prindpal  veins  of  lead  at  Wanlockhead  and^^^^ 
Leadhills.     ^  At  Wanlockhead  I  descended  into  one  of  ^  ^^- 

lockhcKL 
the  mines,  into  the  vein  called  Beltongrain  vein,  which 

was  at  that  time  but  lately  opened.     It  stretches  nearly 

north  and  south,  and  dips  to  the  east,  under  an  angle  of 

from  00^  to  80^.     Its  width  is  from  six  to  eight  feet. 

**  The  following  are  the  appearances  presented  by  the 

vein  in  the  difl^prent  places  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exa* 

nining*    I  regret  my  observations  were  not  suffidently 
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liiacrilt,  MmcToiU  to  coaUe  me  to  ascertain  its  general  stradnre 
aod  pecoliaritiesy  and  thus  to  determine  its  charactefiy  aa 
ft  porticiilar  depositioB  or  fonmition, 
:  ^  |.  In  mvzril  places  I  obsenred  the  whole  wiAh  of 
the  vein  filled  with  bladush  brown-colonred  ochie  of 
manganese,  in  which  fragments  of  gtey  wadbe^  which 
oonatitnted  the  walls  of  the  vein,  were  immersed }  in  odicr 
phiies  the  manganese  contained  crystals  of  quart*  and 
masaes  of  lead-glance,  and  sometimes  dnaSj  cvritie^  whidi 
Were  lined  with  calamine  and  green  leadpore. 

**  2*  At  the  north  extremity  of  the  first  gaUcijr.  the 
a^nictore  of  the  vein  was  as  follows  :  On  the  under  or  ly-r 
i|i|;  side,  lead-gknoe ;  above  it  layers  of  quarts  ^  then  lay- 
^s  bf  niaoganese,  ochre,  and  brown  iron  ochre  ;  and,  last- 
ly, on  the  Upper  ^ide,  about  two  feet  of  .debris  mixed  with 
mAigan^se* 

^*  3.  At  another  place,  at  the  depth  of  seventeen  fii- 
■Ihoms,  on  the  under  side  of  the  vein,  was  a  white  dayey 
team  (besteg)  about  an  inch  thick  $  above  this  a  lajrer  of 
Ochre  of  manganese  about  eight  inches  thick  ;  then  a  layer 
df  green  lead  ore,  intermixed  with  calamine,  about  one 
inch  thick ;  then  a  layer  of  lead-glance  from  four  to  five 
inches  thick,  which  contained  dnisses  lined  with  calamine 
and  white  lead  ore  ;  to  this  succeeded  a  layer  of  granular 
Quartz  from  four  to  five  inches  thick  ;  on  this  reposed  a 
layer  of  lead-glance  about  eight  inches  wide,  having  also 
drossy  cavities  ;  over  this  there  lay  another  layer  of  ochre 
of  manganese,  a  few  inches  thick,  which  contained  inter- 
spersed green  copper  ore ;  and,  lastly,  the  upper  or  hang- 
ing side  of  the  vein  consisted,  for  a  foot  and  a  hal^  of 
fragments  of  grey  waeke  and  grey  waeke  slate,  intermix-* 
ed  with  ochre  pf  manganese. 

<'  4*  In  another  part  of  the  vein  its  struoture  and  mate- 
rials were  as  follows :  Ix/,  Sides  of  the  vein  were  lined 
with  a  layer,  a  few  indies  thick,  of  ochre  of  manganese  i 
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^  io  this  SDCceeded  layers  of  brown  ochre  of  iron ;  Si,  ^^^^""l^. 
Thin  layers  of  calamme ;  4#i,  Thm  Ia3rer8  of  lead-glance, 
which  was  coarse,  snudl,  and  finci-grained ;  Sit,  Layer 
0t  Inrownish-coloiiied  aienaoeons  quartz,  of  which  die 
dsocretions  were  so  loose  that  it  could  be  disintegrated  by 
die  hand;  and,  tiibf  The  middk  df  the  vein  was  $lled  widi 
Bsanganese 

ff  Leadhills,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Want* 
lockhead,  -also  presents  many  rich  veins  of  lead-glance. 
Of  these  Ibe  greatest  and  most  productiye  is  the  Susanna 


^  Tbu  yein  stretches  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
ley in  whiqh  it  is  situated,  and  its  £dl  is  nearly  conferm* 
able  with  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  usual  breadth  is  about 
four  feet.  Several  years  ago  it  was  in  one  place  about 
Iburfen  feet  wide ;  but  this  was  owing  to  a  partial  en- 
brgcment  of  what  the  miners  term  a  ieffy. 

^  Its  stiuctme  is  the  same  with  that  of  Beltongrain^  at 
Wanlockhead,  and  its  materials  are  nearly  identical.  The 
vem^ttimii  are  quartz,  lamellar  heavy  spar,  brown  spar, 
and  mountain  cork.  Its  ores  are  lead-glance^  manganese, 
odire,  lead  earth,  sparry  iron  ore^  calamine,  brown  iron 
ochre,  iron  pyrites,  copper  azure,  green  lead  ore,  white 
lead  ore,  lead  vitriol,  and  brown  homalite. 

^  The  vein  has  sometimes  interposed  between  it  and 
the  rock  in  which  it  runs  a  thin  seam  of  day  or  loam  ; 
aomedmes  this  is  wanting,  and  not  unfirequently  the  mat- 
ter of  the  vein  is  grown  together  with  the  rock  which  forms 
its  sides.*' 

The  ores  of  lead  which  are  found  in  these  mines  are  Kindt  «f 
very  various.    The  following  are  the  chief :  1st,  White  ^^^ 
lead  or^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.   Its  colours 
vary  much  $  it  is  sometimes  snow-white,  at  other  times 
ydlomsh  white  or  greyish  white.    From  snow-white  it 
nanea  through  greyiih  white  into  ttsb-gr^^  and  from  y el* 
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^MJpgil^  lowish  Tirhite  into  cream-yellow  and  pale  brown.  Ae* 
cording  to  Klaproth,  it  contains  IT^fmrts  of  lead  out  oT 
100  ;  the  rest  is  carbonic  add,  oxjgen,  and  wafer*  2d, 
Careen  lead  ore.  Its  colour  is  grass  green,  which  passes^ 
on  the  one  side,  through  pistachio  green,  olive  green,  inta 
.^phur  yellow ;  on  the  other  side,  through  asparagns 
green  into  greenish  white.  The  olive  green  is  veij  oona- 
jaoH ;  il  consists  of  80  parts  of  oidde  of  lead  oot  of  100, 
and  18  parts  of  phosphoric  acid ;  the  remainder  is  mib- 
riatic  add  and  water.  3d,  Lead  earth  is  also  found  of  a 
ydlowish  grej  colour.  It  is  not  crystallized  like  the  two 
ibmier,  but  is  of  a  glistening,  and  someciaiea  of  a  doll  or 
idosty,  appearance  when  broken.  M,  The  most  oommoo 
kind  of  lead  ore  is  thfit  called  gartfia,  or  blue  lead  oce^ 
.•CPfiaisUng  of  a  union  of  sulphur  and  lead* 
Geld  By  the  fi^quent  washing  of  the  torrents  upon  the  sides 

of  these  mountains,  large  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel 
have  in  the  course  of  ages  been  brought  down  to  the  val- 
leys. Among  the  soil  thus  transferred  from  the  high  to 
the  low  grounds,  gold  has  been  found  in  small  partide^. 
General  Dirom,  in  his  table  annexe4  to  the  map  of  th^ 
county,  informs  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fiftl^ 
■  300  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  here  for  several 
summers  in  washing  the  sand  and  gravel  for  gold ;  an^ 
that  they  collected  that  metal  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,000 
Sterling*  While  wages  remained  at  fourpence  per  day, 
the  search  was  found  sufHciently  profitable  ;  but  on  the 
rising  to  sixpence  Scotch  money,  it  was  abandoned,  ex? 
cepting  by  some  old  men  unfit  for  other  labour,  who  foy 
a  time  continued  it. 

The  mineral  strata,  already  mentioned,  do  not  in  gene- 
ral appear  to  descend  into  the  low  country,  nor  to  be  found 
below  the  parish  of  Sanquhar  in  such  quantities  as  to  ren- 
der the  working  of  them  profitable.  In  the  parish  of  Pen- 
pont  a  consi4erable  mixture  of  mineral  substances  is  to  be 
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^Mdi  $•  ittt  the]^  ace  of  littk  impbrtanoe.  While  and  red  .^^*'-**', 
kte  iatone»  and  whilaah  grej  with  red  tpedu,  abound  in 
fte  lower  part  of  the  parish.  There  is  calo^stone  and 
flm^  of  mddle.  •  Blue  gaey  and  brownish  whin  are  Ttrjr 
ahondanl.  Arches  of  bridge  are  boilt  with  whin.  Water 
stooe  is  a  Une  grej^  dresses  neatlj,  and  is  used  in  build* 
lag.  .There  are  somef  rock»  composed  of  spar,  whin,  and 
lime-stoae#  Large  transparent  white  stones  are  fennd  at 
the  head  of  Glenmanna  bnm*  There  are  some  mineral 
apaogs  bu^  ^  li^  note,  impregnated  with  iroii.  Mark 
ia  fisund  in '  several  bogs.  There  are  indications  of  lead^ 
irottf  and  coal. 

.  We  have  alreadj  mentioQed  the  lime-works  of  Bar<« 
JAfg,  which  were  discovered  about  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
xdck  aeems  to  be  inexhaustible,  but  has  about  fourteen 
Coet  deep  of  earth  above  it  ;  the  removing  of  whieh  is  at« 
tended  with  no  sma^  expence.  Between  SO  and  40  mea 
are  constantljr  emplojed  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  tho 
jear,  when  they  eontinue  to  bum  lime,  but  not  so  many 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Between  20,000  and  30/)0a 
measures  in  shells  have  been  sold  annually  ^  the  measure 
containing  two  Winchester  bushels.  Abundance  of  lime 
ia  ak6  burned  at  Closebum ;  but  as  these  lime« works  are 
^tuated  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  while  coal,  for  the 
purpose  of  calcining  the  lime,  can  only  be  obtained  sK  its 
axtremitiesy  the  preparation  of  lime  is  necessarily  an  eit' 
pensive  operation. 

.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  coal,  peat  is  muchpeacr 
used  in  this  county  as  fuel.     Large  collections  of  peat 
earth  are  found  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  even  on  the 
level  summits  of  very  lofty  mountains  ;  but  the  greatest 
and  most  remarkable  collection  of  this  sort  of  earth  is  in 
what  is  called  Locbar  moss.     The  water  of  Lochar  isi^ochar 
about  five  feet  broad  at  a  medium,  and  runs  in  such  a  level '^  ^^ 
/q^iirse  that  it  only  oUa  eleven  feet  in  a  distance  of  twelve 
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miles m  »  direct  line.    Upon  the  banks  of  dni  Btretmit 
the  gfeat  bog  called  tocbar  moss  i  it  extends  eleven  or 
tsrelve  miles  in  lengtl^  and  as  «  mediom  betsveen  two 
dune  in^  breadth ;  it  extends  t6  the  Sotimj  Kriri^ 
siQiIiIies  the  inlinbirwili  of  Dnmfnes  and  the  snmond- 
lag  ommtiy  with  fuel :  even  from  Lochar  bridge  whidi 
is  above  the  bog  or  moss,  to  the  levd  of  the  sea^  is  a* 
descent  of  no  more  than  fiMUteen  feet*    The  water  of 
Loqhar  contains  pike,  perch,  tnmt,  and  eel  i  some  of  Ae 
pike  weigh  twenty  pounds,  some  eels  three  pomds^  and  a 
^w  of  the  trout  five  pounds.    Several  otters  frequent  diis 
river,  and  make  great  havoc  among  the  pike.    Wild  dnck 
and  teal  abound  here  all  the  year  nmnd,  and  many  wild 
geese  visit  this  place  in  stormy  winters ;  n  few  swans  alas 
come  hither^  and  several  bitterns  and  herons.    In  the  ad- 
jacent moss  and  meadows,  curlews,  plovers^  and  moor- 
fiiwl  breed.    Oak,  fir,  birch,  and  hazel  trees,  the  Intler 
with  nuts  and  husks,  are  frequently  dug  up  in  many  paits 
of  the  moss.     Several  of  these  trees  are  very  large  and 
fresh,  and  are  applied  by  carpenters  to  various  purposes  of 
their  trade.     Fragments  of  the  firs  are  cut  in  small  pieces, 
and  used  for  kindling  fires ;  they  bum  amazingly,  and  aie 
frequently  carried  to  Dumfries  for  that  purpose.     This 
moss  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  four  parishes,  Tinwald, 
Torthorwald,  Mousewald,  and  Ruthwald  ;all  terminating 
in  waldy  which  in  the  Saxon  signifies  a  wood.     Antiqui* 
ties  of  various  sorts  have  been  found  in  this  moss  by  those 
employed  in  digging  peat ;  and  an  opinion  generally  pre- 
vails in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  sea  must  once  have 
covered  it,  as  sea-sand  and  sleech  or  mud  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  it.     But  if  this  ever  was  the  case,  it  must  evi- 
dently have  been  prior  to  the  period  when  it  was  covered 
with  wood,  or  when  the  trees  grew  which  are  found  in 
the  moss. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  not  only  here,  but  in  other 


igourters  of  Scotlaad,  considerable  tracts  of  level  territory  MSaenIi, 
•re.fif^imd  covered  with  a  bed  of  moss  or  peat^earth ;  and 
in  the  peat  axe  found  all  sorts  of  trees,  evidentl j  demoiw 
Uniting  that  the  spot  was  once  covered  with  wood.  Somel 
timea  beneath  the  moss  a  fertile  soil  is  found  buried  by  a  « 
load  of  peat-earth,  to  the  depth  ci  seven  or  £ect  eight,  and 
often  to  a  stiU  greater  depth ;  and  we  shall  afterwaids  have 
oocasioa  to  take  notice  of  instances  in  which  th/s  moss  has 
been  resEM>ved,  and  the  soil  below  recovered  by  humaa 
art*  It  becomes  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  how  it 
has  come  to  pa9S,tbat  fine  forests  should  have  fsllen  down, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  their  growth,  when  the  timber 
of  which  the  trees  consisted  was  flourishing  and  entixe, 
pod  that  they  should  have  come  to  be  buried  under  a  masa 
of  peat. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  origm  of  moa,  Dr  James  Nature  of 
Anderson,  whose  writings  upon  agriculture  have  been  so 
deservedly,  esteemed,  advances  this  opinion,  that  moss  ia 
m  vegetable,  or  an  assemblage  of  vegetables,  growing  ot 
living  below,  while  at  the  top  it  is  dead.  Hence  he  dis* 
tinguisbes  moss  into  two  kinds :  quick  moss,  from  which 
peats  ace  dag,  on  which  no  vegetable  grows,  and  in  which 
no  animals  exist  while  in  its  natural  situation  ;  and  dead 
moss,  which  frequently  covers  the  former,  and  lapon  which 
heath  and  fog  and  coarse  grasses  grow,  and  insects  and 
other  animals  are  found.  Mr  Headrick  states  various  ob- 
jections to  this  opinion,  some  of  which  appear  to  have 
great  force.  Thus  he  observes,  that  the  moss  here  si(p« 
posed  to  be  alive  below  the  soil  has  every  mark  of  utter 
deadness  and  partial  dissolution.  When  tossed  about  in  a 
very  dark  night,  it  emits  light,  like  half*rotten  wood,  gi^ 
ving  rise  to  frequent  terrors  in  those  who  live  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  peat  bogs.  It  also  seems  a  strange  circumstance, 
and  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  to  suppose 
that  a  vegetable  should  grow,  should  form  ligneous  fibres, 
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^^^^^aad  acquire  inflammability  without  the  influence  of 

sun,  or  contact  of  the  air,  during  anj  period  of  its  growth. 
The  true  historjof  the  origin  of  mosses  seems  to  be  this : 
What  are  called  the  moss  plants  amount  to  about  300  in 
number.    Thej  are  extremely  hardy^  and  are  capafak  of 
flourishing  in  the  most  cold  and  bleak  situations,  provi- 
ding only  they  are  surrounded  by  abundance  of  atagna^ 
dug  water.    Accordingly,  wherever  water  stagnates  in  a 
moderate  quantity  they  grow  up ;  and,  by  spreading  tbem- 
selves  around,  they  increase  the  stagnation.     Whto  th^ 
have  arisen  in  this  manner^  with  the  water  arolmd  them, 
to  a  considerable  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  stems,  be- 
ing  continually  soaked  or  macerated  in  water,  cease  to  ve* 
getate,  and  give  forth  their  juices  to  the  sommndii^  fluid. 
As  the  moss  plants  are  extremely  astringent,  and  ooolaia 
large  quantities  of  the  gallic  acid  and  tanning  prindple^ 
the  moss  water  acquires  these  qualities^  or  becomes  astrin- 
gent, in  a  great  degree^  and  prevents  any  process  of  putre^ 
hcdon  from  taking  place,  or  the  stems  of  the  moss  piantf 
from  suffering  any  proper  process  of  rottenness  or  chemical 
decomposition.     Hence  it  is  that  moss  water  has  some* 
times  been  used  for  tanning  leather  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  liquor  of  oak-bark.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  stems 
of  the  moss  plants  remain  in  this  manner  dead,  but  pre- 
vented from  rotting,  or  becoming  the  habitation  of  ani- 
mals which  cannot  live  in  a  vegetable  astringent  liquory 
the  tops  of  the  plants  that  are  at  the  surface  of  the  water 
continue  to  grow^  or  new  plants  rise  upon  the  summits  of 
the  dead  ones,  and  continue  their  ascending  progress ;  the 
whole  being  perhaps  a  sort  of  parasitical  plants  whieh  can 
grow  upon  each  other •• 

''In  this  way  a  moss  proceeds,  rising  higher  and  higher/ 
tiU,  from  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  de- 
clivities in  it,  the  water  cannot  stagnate  to  any  greater 
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depth*  After  the  moss  has  come  to  this  height^  its  farther 
growth  is  prevented ;  its  plants^  unable  to  live  or  grow 
without  abandsnCe  of  water,  wither  and  die.  The  upper 
part  of  theiDy  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air^  su£» 
lers  an  ordinaxy  process  of  decomposition,  like  other  ve^ 
getahle  remsuns,  and  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  soil,  upon 
which  a  few  plants  and  reptiles  are  sometimes  found  s 
while  at  a  small  depth,  that  is  to  say,  below  the  surface  of 
the  stagnating  water,  the  Whole  stems  of  the  ancient  moM 
plants  continue  macerated  in  their  own  liquor,  and  preser« 
ved  from  putrefaction  by  it. 

There  are,  however^  two  g^eral  kinds  of  mosses,  black  Kindt  ef 
IDOSS^  and  whitish  or  yellow  moss.  The  black  moss  is  ori»°^*^ 
lially  of  a  mahogany  colour,  but  speedily  becomes  black 
i^Km  exposure  to  the  air :  the  yellowish^  or  fogg-moss,  is 
oinch  less  compact  than  the  former,  and  retains  a  light  or 
yeUowish  colour  after  it  is  dried.  It  does  not  appear  tQ 
be  in  such  a  perfect  state  of  maceration  as  the  black 
moss^haa  less  variety  of  plants,  and  is  never  so  solid.  1% 
is  usually  produced  in  low  warm  situations,  and  appeara 
to  have  grown  rapidly  :  whereas  the  black  moss  is  most 
commonly  found  in  cold  elevated  lands,  and  seenLS  to  have 
consisted  of  a  greater  number  of  less  luxuriant  plants. 
Thus  moss,  as  formerly  remarked,  may  be  regarded  as 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  timber,  which  is  always  of  a 
compact  grain  and  close  texture,  in  proportion  to  the  se^ 
verity  of  the  climate  of  which  it  is  the  product,  or  rather 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  taken  to 
grow. 

From  what  has  been  here  stated^  it  will  not  be  difficult  Mttttnlhljb 
to  understand  the  inode  in  which  mosses  came  originally 
to  find  an  existence,  or  to  cover  a  piece  of  territory  in  any 
country.     When  a  pool  of  water  is  speedily  or  in  a  short 
tisne  formed  to  a  great  depth,  no  mosi  appe^ss  -,  but  wht^ 
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MiiMTftk  a  gradual  stagnation  to  a  small  depth  takes  place  apod 
any  spot,  especiallj  in  a  cold  and  exposed  situation,  thert 
the  moss  plants  (being  the  onlj  ones  capable  of  subsisting 
on  such  a  soil)  speedil  j  grow  up,  and  occupy  the  place  oC 
every  other.  Though  the  quantity  of  water  that  origi- 
nally stagnated  there  might  not  be  great,  it  is  increased 
by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  the  additional  obstruction 
produced  by  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the  moss 
plants,  till  at  last  it  forms  a  bog  of  very  great  depth.  The 
Stagnation  of  water  may  either  occur  in  consequence  of 
the  mechanical  figure  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  figure  and 
spongy  qtiality  of  the  moss  plants,  making  them  tena- 
cioudy  to  retain  the  falling  rains  ;  or  it  may  be  the  coo- 
sequence  of  springs  or  reservoirs  of  water  pent  up  or  con- 
fined in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  an  xneumbent  mass  of 
day.  Struggling  to  rise  up  through  this  day,  it  will  wet 
every  part  of  it,  and  will  slowly  ooze  throughout  all  its 
less  adhesive  parts,  and  will  form  a  soil  fit  only  for  the  re- 
ception of  moss  plants ;  which  will  there,  by  obstructing 
the  departure  of  the  moisture  which  is  constantly  rising  in 
the  course  of  years,  rear  up  the  surface  into  a  complete 
and  perfect  peat-bog. 

But  mosses  not  only  arise  in  particular  situations  in  con- 
sequence of  these  operations  of  nature ;  they  are  also  pro- 
duced as  the  result  of  certain  exertions  of  human  labour. 
We  have  dread j  taken  notice  of  the  various  remains  of 
trees  found  in  Lochar  moss.  Indeed,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
found  at  the  bottom  of  mosses  in  Scotland  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  whole  variety  of  this  kind  of  plants  which  are  natives 
of  the  country.  Of  trees  are  found  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
birch,  the  willow,  the  alder,  and  the  fir :  of  shrubs  arc 
found  the  haze],  the  dwarf  willow,  the  gall  plant,  and, 
lastly,  the  heath  plant.  The  last  is  of  so  hardy  a  nature, 
that  it  often  continues  to  rise  upoi^the  moss  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence.     Now,  if  it  should  br  snp • 
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posci  that,  at  anj  time,  extensive  forests  of  ihese  trees  Minerals. 
vrete  suddenly  cut  down  bj  the  exertions  of  man,  they 
would  undoubtedly  produce  a  stagnation  of  water,  and  a 
1>leakness  of  climate,  that  would  fender  the  situation  fit 
only  to  be  inhabited  by  moss  plants,  which  would  there- 
fore speedily  n!.e  up,  and  form  a  peat-bog,  in  which  mul* 
titudes  of  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  found  soaked  in  their 
own  juice,  and  in  the  astringent  liquor  resulting  from  the 
maceration  of  the  stems  of  the  moss  plants. 

That  in  ancient  times  old  forests  were  thus  destroyed  by  Ardfidal 
the  efforts  of  man,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  Not' 
only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  England  and  Ireland,  there 
are  found  in  mosses  vast  numbers  of  trees  standing,  with 
their  stumps  erect,  and  their  roots  picrdng  the  ground  in  a 
natural  posture  as  when  growing.  Many  of  these  trees  are 
broken  or  cut  off  near  the  roots,  and  lie  along ;  and  this 
usually  in  a  north-east  direction.  From  the  Roman  coins 
and  utensils  frequently  found  in  mosses,  as  well  as  from 
certain  parts  of  their  history,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  vast  forests  were  destroyed  by  that  people  when 
establishing  themselves  here.  Their  own  historians  tell 
us,  that  when  their  armies  pursued  the  wild  Britons,  these 
people  always  sheltered  themselves  in  the  miry  woods  and 
low  watery  forests.  Caesar  expressly  says  this  ;  and  ob- 
serves, that  Cassibelau  and  his  Britons,  after  their  defeat, 
passed  the  Thames,  and  fled  into  such  low  morasses  and 
woods,  that  there  was  no  pursuing  them.  And  we  find 
that  the  Silures  secured  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
when  attacked  by  Ostorius  and  Agricola.  The  same 
thing  is  recorded  of  Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantines, 
who  fled,  to  secure  himself,  into  the  boggy  forests  of  the 
midland  part  of  this  kingdom.  And  Herodian  expressly 
says  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  pushbg  their  con« 
quests  in  these  islandl,  it  was  the  custoni  of  the  Britons  tQ 
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MincraK  secure  themselves  In  the  thick  forests  which  grew  ia  their 
boggy  and  wet  places,  and,  when  opportunity  offered,  to 
issue  out  thence  and  fall  upon  the  Romans.     The  conse- 

■ 

quencc  of  all  this  was  the  destroying  of  all  tliese  forests. 
The  Roxxians,  finding  theniselves  so  plagued  with  parties 
of  the  natives  issuing  out  upon  them  H  times  from  the 
forests,  gave  orders  for  the  cutting  down  and  destroying  all 
the  forests  in  Britain  which  grew  on  bogs  and  wet  grounds. 
These  orders  were  punctually  executed;  and  to  this  it 
is  owing,  that  at  this  day  we  can  hardly  be  brought  to 
believe  that  such  forests  ever  grew  with  as  as  are  now 
found  buried. 

The  Roman  historians  all  join  in  telling  us,'diat  when 
Suetonius  Paulinns  conquered  Anglesea,  he  ordered  all 
the  woods  to  be  cut  down  there,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Koman  generals  in  England.     And  Galen  tells  us,  that 
the  Romans,  after  their  conquests,  kept  their  soldiers  in 
Britain  constantly  employed  in  cutting  down  forests,  drain- 
ing of  marshes,  and  paving  of  bogs.     Not  only  the  Ro- 
man  soldiers  were  employed  in  this  manner,  but  all  the 
native  Britons  made  captives  in  the  wars  were  obliged  to 
assist  in  it.    And  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  the  Emperor 
Severus  lost  no  less  than  50,000  men,  in   a  few  years 
time,  in  cutting  down  the  woods  and  draining  the  bogs  of 
this  island.     In  like  manner,  we  are  expressly  told,  that 
when  Henry  the  Second  conquered  Ireland,  he  ordered  all 
the  woods  to  be  cut  down  that  grew  in  the  low  parts  of  it, 
to  secure  his  conquests,  by  cutting  away  the  places  of  re- 
sort of  the  rebels. 
Goo.!  ana       The  tendency  of  our  climate  to  produce,  in  cold  and 
ofmoss.^^  damp  situations,  moss  plants,  which  gradually  form  a- 
round  themselves  a  liquor  which  is  the  enemy  of  all  pu- 
trefaction, may  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  preservationnof  the  health  of  men 
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animals,  as  well  as  contribufing  to  other  valuable  pur-  Mineralf^ 
poses.  In  considering  the  nature  of  moss^  '^  I  cannot  dis- 
miss the  subject  (says  Mr  Headrick)  without  suggesting 
my  admiration  at  the  beneficence  of  Providence  in  having 
provided  the  moss  plants  for  the  situations  in  which  thej 
grow.  They  afford  an  immediate  supply  of  fuel,  and  are 
the  source  from  which  pit- coal  derives  its  origin  ;  though 
trees,  and  all  the  plants  which  abound  in  oils  and  carbon, 
ftlso  contribute  to  the  supply  of  pit-coal.  Were  the  pla- 
ces now  occupied  by  mosses  divested  of  vegetables,  or 
stored  with  vegetables  of  a  different  character,  they  would 
become  noisome  fens,  which,  by  the  emission  of  putrid 
gasses,  would  spread  around  them  pestilence  and  death. 
Mosses  emit  no  noxious  gasses,  but  rather,  by  growing  at 
the  surface,  where  the  plants  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun's 
rays,  they  perpetually  throw  out  oxygen,  and  thus  contri- 
)>ute  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  de- 
fect with  which  they  are  chargeable,  is  forming  magazines 
of  moisture,  which  by  its  exhalation  generates  cold,  and 
spreads  rheumatism  and  intermitting  fevers  among  all  the 
animals  within  its  reach.  The  perpetual  evaporation  of 
this  moisture  not  only  tends  to  chill  the  moss,  but  it  de- 
scends in  hoar  frost  and  mildews  upon  all  the  lands  that 
are  lower  in  situation.  These  last  mentioned  disadvanta- 
ges are  more  than  amply  compensated  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  moss  is  not  only  an  inexhaustible  magazine  of 
manure  for  other  soils,  but  may  be  converted  into  a  most 
fertile  soil  itself.  After  it  is  so  converted,  none  of  the 
defects  already  stated  are  any  longer  applicable  to  it." 

This  county  contains  four  royal  boroughs  ;  Dumfries  Royal  l^r 
and  Sanquhar  in  Nithsdale,  and  Annan  and  Locbmaben*^^^  ' 
in  Annandale.     These  four,  with  the  royal  borough  of 
Kirkcudbright,  in  the  stewartry  of  that  name,  send  a  mem- 
bei^  to  parliament.     Of  these  Dumfries  being  ifyt  capita 
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Dttinfriflt.  the  couuty,  as  well  as  Ac  most  important  in  point  of  a(ze 
and  population,  must  be  considered  as  the  chief. 
Hiitory.      The  town  of  Dumfries  is  situated  in  55°  8'  30"  of  north 
,    latitude,  and,  as  nearly  as  has  been  ascertained,  4°  25'  15'' 
west  from  Greenwich.  It  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  ri- 
ver Nithy  about  nine  miles  above  the  place  where  the  river 
discharges  itself  into  the  Solwaj  Frith.  Of  the  precise  pe- 
riod at  which  it  was  founded  no  record  has  been  preser- 
ved*    The  Selgovae,  who  seem  to  have  been  a  tribe  of 
the  Cimbriy  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain^  were  found  by  the  Romans  in  the  tract  of 
country  comprehended  in  the  present  shire  of  Dumfries, 
and  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright.    The  Roman  province  of  Valentia,  bounded  by 
the  twQ  walls  between  Solway  and  Tyne,  and  between 
Forth  and  Clyde,  extended  over  Dumfriesshire  and  Gal- 
loway,   with  the  other   intermediate    counties   between 
these  boundaries.     After  the  Romans  had  relinquished 
Britain^  a  new  kingdom,  founded  by  Ida  and  the  Angles 
in  1547,  spread  its  authority  from  North   Cumberland 
over   the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Valentia.     llie 
Picts  penetrated  to  the  north  and  north-east,  dismembertd 
Galloway   and   Dumfriesshire  from   the    Northumbrian 
monarchy,  and  established  themselves  in  these  districts,  in 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 

But  although  the  situation  of  the  town  of  Dumfries  be 
nearly  at  the  most  southern  part,  where  the  Nith  has  ever 
been  fordable,  and  consequently  at  the  very  place  where 
it  is  likely  that  this  ;-iver  could  be  passed  most  generally  in 
travelling  between  the  north  of  England  and  the  western 
parts  of  Scotland  ;  yet  the  authors  whp  have  commemora- 
ted the  above  particulars  concerning  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  make  no  mention  of  any  town 
or  village  existing  in  these  times  that  can  be  thought  to  have 
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ben  tlie  same  with  Dumfri^.  Ptolemej,  in  his  geography  pomfr«ga»^ 
of  Britain,  speaks  of  the  Nerves,  hj  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meant  the  Nith ;  but  says  nothing  of  any 
towa  seated  anywhere  upon  the  banks  of  this  river. 

The  principal  street  of  Dumfries  extends  full  three  Deicrib«d. 
quarters  of  a  mile,  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  to  the  Nith.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
town,  this  street  may  be  nearly  one  hundred  feet  wide. 
Besides  this,  there  are  seven  or  eight  streets,  and  five  or 
six  lanes.  The  breadth  of  the  town  is,  for  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  part  of  a  mile.  The 
houses,  being  built  of  brick  and  red  freestone,  have  a  light 
and  airy  appearance.  The  situation  of  the  town,  rising 
gradually  from  the  river,  is  beautiful  and  advantageous.  It 
is  allowed  by  strangers  to  be  neat  and  well  built.  It  is 
well  lighted,  and  neatly  paved. 

The  town-hall  forms  a  part  of  a  building  erected  about 
the  beginpiag  pf  the  late  century,  and  rather  incommodi- 
ously placed  in  the  middle  of  the  high  street.  Under  the 
ball  are  the  weighhouse  and  town-guardhouse.  This 
structure  is  also  adorned  with  a  steeple  and  spire.  Nearly 
adjoining  is  the  prison.  The  council-chamber,  in  a  sepa- 
rate building,  is  decorated  with  portraits  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  and  of  the  late  I)uke  of  Queen^berry  : 
the  latter  a  ^e  painting.  A  house  of  correction  has  been 
lately  built.  There  is  also  here  a  theatre :  and  the  inha- 
bitants are  accommodated  with  an  elegant  suit  of  assem- 
bly rooms.  There  are  two  churches  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment, besides  chapels  for  episcopalians,  methodists, 
antiburghers,  ^d  the  sect  of  relief.  In  a  square,  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  Doric  column, 
^hich  was  erected,  on  a  plan  by  Mr  Adam,  by  the  gentle- 
^len  of  the  county,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Oueepsberry.  The  flesh-market  is  a  square,  shaded  around. 
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Dumfries.  ^Ith  proper  conveniences  behind  for  slaughter.  The 
Dumfries  infirmary  is  an  eltablishment  which  it  in  some 
^neasure  owes  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  countf 
town.  It  was  established  at  first,  and  is  still  maintained, 
by  subscriptions  from  the  town  and  county  of  Dumfriesi 

• 

and  from  Galloway.  It  was  opened  in  1777  ;  and  the 
I>atients  resorting  to  it  have,  since  that  period,  been  gra- 
dually and  uniformly  increasing.  Dumfries,  being  a  veiy 
Considerable  thordughfare,  has  two  principal  inns,  a  cof« 
feehouse,  and  several  taverns.  A  printinghouse  is  esta« 
blished,  and  a  newspaper  published  weekly.  There  are 
branches  of  different  banks  established  here,,  which  carry 
on  business  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
^onicipal  By  the  municipal  constitution,  the  mechanics,  who  are 
conftiution  jjgyg-^  jjj  jj^  ^i^g  other  Scottish  boroughs,  called  trades^  arei 

divided  into  seven  incorporations.  A  deacon  for  each  of 
these  corporations,  with  twelve  merchant-counsellors,  a 
treasurer,  a  dean  of  guild,  three  bailies,  and  a  provost, 
making  altogether  twenty-three  members,  compose  the 

town-council.  The  deacons  of  the  trades  are  annually  cho- 
sen by  the  freemen  of  the  several  incorporations.  The 
new  council  are  elected  by  their  predecessors  in  ofiice. 
The  mode  of  election  is  somewhat  particular.  Previous 
to  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  old  council  choose 
four  merchant- counsellors  in  addition  to  their  number, 
Thtse,  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  council,  make 
up  twenty-two,  exclusive  of  the  deacons  of  the  trades.  At 
the  election,  although  there  be  only  seven  deacons  of  in- 
corporations, the  trades  enjoy  (in  consequence  of  a  con^ 
tract  entered  into,  in  the  1623,  between  the  merchant 
counsellors  and  the  representatives  of  the  trades,)  no  few- 
er than  eleven  votes,  which  are  half  as  many  as  are  givei^ 
by  the  other  members  of  the  council.— The  public  reve- 
nue of  the  town^  including  that  levied  under  a  statute  for 
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Ae  reguktioii  of  the  police,  amounts  to  netrij  L.  IGOO  ptr  tHunfii^^ 
wtfmm.  Of  that  sam  about  L*  400  per  annum  consists  of 
ibt  rent  of  flour,  meal,  and  barlej  mills,  belonging  to  the 
incorporation.  In  coo^quence  of  the  influx  of  the  tide  in« 
1:0  the  river  Kith,  Dumfries  is  a  sort  of  sea-port,  to  which 
Ixlong  ten  or  twelye  coasting  vessels,  and  three  or  four 
pthers,  which  tntde  to  the  Baltic  or  to  Portugal  for  wine. 
There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  established 
here,  though  there  are  some  tan-works ;  and  stockings^ 
bats,  linen,  and  coarse  wooUien  cloths,  are  prepared  in 
small  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Every  Wednesday 
throughout  the  year  there  is  a  constant  weekly  market  in 
Dumfries  for  meal,  corns,  potatoes,  butchefs  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  coal,  and  various  other  articles.  Saturday 
is  also  a  market-day  for  butchers  meat,  fish,  potatoes,  and 
coal.— A  singular  custom  has  long  existed  here»  TheSInguliif 
tommy  hangman  goes  through  the  market,  every  market- 
day,  with  a  trass  ladle^  or  large  spoon,  pushes  it  into  the 
tuouth  of  every  sack  of  meal,  com,  &c.  and  carries  it  off 
fell.  When  the  farmers  refused  any  longer  to  coniply  with 
this  custom,  the  matter  was  tried  before  the  courts  of  law, 
and  the  hangman  was  found  to  have  right  to  this  perqui- 
site of  oflice.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  custom  once  pre« 
vailed  in  Edinburgh :  but,  early  in  the  late  century,  the 
magistrates  took  an  opportunity,  upon  a  vacancy  of  the 
office  of  this  important  minister  of  justice,  to  stipulate  with 
the  individual  next  promoted  to  the  employment  that  he 
should  accept  of  a  pecuniary  payment.  When  the  farm- 
ers  of  Dumfriesshire  lost  their  cause  against  the  hangman, 
'many  of  them  refused  for  some  time  to  bring  their  corns 
fmd  meal  Xo  that  market.-^There  are  great  periodical  fairs 
and  markets  at  Dumfries  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  black 
cattle.  Large  quantities  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
^orseSy  of  all  kinds  and  prices^  for  the  saddle  and  the 
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l>Kabk$.  draughty  are  sold  at  three  times  in  the  year  :  at  the  Caa^ 
dlemas  £ur,  ivhich  is  on  the  13th  of  February  if  a  Wed* 
nesdaj,  dr  if  not,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  13th ; 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  July,  being  the  day  after  the 
great  horse  fair  at  Skelton  hill,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright ;  and  at  the  Rood  fair,  ivhich  is  held  on  the 
25th  of  September,  if  a  Wednesday,  or  if  not,  cm  the  first 
Wednesday  after  the  25th.  Each  of  these  two  fttirs  conti- 
nues a  week,  in  so  far  as  certain  privileges  of  erecting  tents, 
for  selling  articles  of  merchandise  on  the  street^  are  allow- 
ed to  those  who  are  not  freemen  of  the  town.  Horses  are 
sold  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  bat 
chiefly  on  the  Wednesday.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
market  for  black  cattle  every  Wednesday  from  the  first 
Wednesday  of  April  to  the  last  of  December,  every  year. 
During  these  nine  months,  a  great  number  of  cattle  ar^ 
shown  and  sold.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  it  exactly  i 
bat,  from  a  general  calculation,  it  appears  to  be  considerr 
ably  above  20,000.  There  are  two  market-days  about 
the  middle  of  October,  on  which  a  very  large  quantity, 
especially  of  aged  cattle,  fit  for  the  markets  in  the  south  of 
England,  are  shown  in  the  market-place,  and  in  the  paiks 
in  the  neighbourhood,  sometimes  tq  the  amount  of  4000 
on  one  day.  These  days  are  called  Hempton  Wednesdays; 
because  the  cattle  bought  on  them  are  suited  to  the  fair  of 
ffempton  greerty  in  the  south  of  England,  both  in  point  of 
quality  and  time.  On  the  first  and  second  Wednesdays  af- 
ter Martinmas,  also,  are  great  niarkets  for  fat  cattle ;  the 
first  of  which  is  called  Martinmas  Wednesday. 

Old  bridge  The  old  bridge  of  Dumfries  is  of  very  considerable  an- 
tiquity. It  consists  of  nine  arches,  measuring  400  feet  in 
length  ;  its  breadth  within  the  parapet  1 3  feet  6  inches  i 
medium  width,  including  the  parapets,  16  feet  two  inches,  j 
Jieight,  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  water,  2(3  fe^^ 
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This  bridge^  i^hich  crosses  the  river  Nith,  was  built  bjr  Dumfrio. 
the  Ladj  Devorgilla,  third  daughter  of  Allan  Earl  of 
Galloway,  who  imposed  certain  tolls  and  customs  to  be 
levied  on  all  cattle,  fish,  com,  and  merchandize,  passing 
here.     She  died  A.  D.  1269,  and  left  a  daughter  of  her 
own  name,  whose  daughter  was  the  mother  of  John  Cum« 
min.assassinated  at  Dumfries.     This  John  Cummin  left 
a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Archibald  the  fifth  Lord 
of  Douglas ;  who  hj  this  marriage,  when  the  Baliol  and 
Cummin  families  became  extinct,  was  lineal  heir  to  Al- 
lan Lord  of  Galloway,  and  was  the  first  Lord  of  Galloway 
of  the  Douglas  family.     To  him,  then,  the  bridge,  tolls, 
and  customs  of  Dumfries,  of  course,  devolved,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  continued  m  his  family  till  the  yeac 
J1425,  when  they  were  granted  by  a  daughter  of  Archibald, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  named  Margaret,  and  styled 
thtjair  maid  of  Galloway^  to  the  friars  Minor  of  Dum* 
fries,  who  kept  possession  of  them  till  July  lOth,  1557» 
when  they  granted  them  to  John  Johnston  of  Nunholme, 
from  whom  they  devolved  to  Marion  Johnston,  his  sister 
and  heir,  as  appears  by  her  infeftment  Dec.  14th,  1616. 
She,  with  her  husband  Donald  Kirkpatrick   (probably 
brother  to  the  laird  of  Ellisland)  sold  them  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of* the  town  of  Dumfries  anno  1632,  by  whom 
they  are  still  held.     We  have  already  remarked  that  a 
pew  bridge  has  been  built  somewhat  higli^r  up  the  rivi^^ 
than  the  ancient  one. 

The  royal  borough  of  Sanquhar,  situated  at  the  upper  Sapquhv^ , 
part  of  Nithsdale,  is  an  inland  village  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. From  time  immemorial  it  was  a  borough  of  ba« 
rony.  At  the  request  of  Robert  Crichton,  Lord  of  San- 
,^  quhar,  it  was  erected  into  a  royal  borough,  in  1596,  by 
^ing  Jamofi  the  §ixth.  It  stands  twenty- seven  miles  dis-r 
ySPX  frpip  P^imfries,  in  the  south^m^  and  thirtjr-three  mi^| 
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Sanfiihar.  from  AjT,  in  the  western  direGtioa,  being  both  waj&netiij 
equidistant  from  the  sea.  It  has  onlj  one  principal  street, 
and  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  govern- 
ed bj  a  provost,  a  dean  of  guild,  three  bailies,  a  tregsorer, 
and  eleven  counsellors.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  bo- 
rough at  present  scarcely  amounts  to  h.  50  per  ammm*  It 
}ias  indeed,  besides,  a  conmiontj  of  considerable  extend 
which,  from  its  being  in  a  rude  uncultivated  state,  is  worth 
only  about  L.  10  per  annum.  The  manufticture  of  woolka 
stockings  was  once  carried  on  in  Sanquhar  to  a  conader- 
able  extent ;  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  to  cmj 
on  here  different  branches  of  the  woollen  manii&ctQre,bnt, 
from  the  want  of  men  of  capital,  with  no  great  success. 
At  the  same  time,  Sanquhar  seems  at  least  as  well'sitoa- 
ted  for  that  sort  of  manufacture  as  it  is  possible  for  a  re- 
mote inland  village  to  be.  Its  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  coal,  and  with  situations  in  which  very  powerful 
machinery  might  be  moved  by  water.  It  is  almost  in  the 
centre  of  a  country,  the  staple  commodities  of  which  are 
sheep  and  wool,  touching  the  head  of  Galloway,  border- 
ing on  Ayrshire  and  the  head  of  Clydesdale,  and  conti- 
guous to  Annandale  and  Tweeddale.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  excellent  roads  to  Ayr,  Edinburgh^  and  Dum- 
'  fries.  To  the  two  last  of  these  places  carriage  of  goods  is 
uncommonly  cheap,  on  account  of  the  steady  employment 
Which  carters  enjoy  in  conveying  lead  to  Edinburgh  and 
coal  to  Dumfries. 
OW  caftlc.  The  old  castle  of  Sanquhar  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is 
a  picturesque  ruin,  at  a  small  distance  south  from  the  bo- 
rough, situated  on  a  high  bank  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  river  Nith,  which  it  overlooks.  It  was  once  the  re- 
sidence of  the  family  of  Crichton.  It  has  been  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  magnitude  and  extent.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Englisli 


it  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  to  have  been  recap-  ^SmtgyAiMt. 
lured  by  Sir  William  Douglas  of  Douglasdale,  who  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  whole  baronj  belonged 
to  the  Crichtons ;  but  the  family  of  Queensberrjr,  having 
a  mortgage  upon  some  part  of  the  estate,  purchased  this 
barony  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Prior  to  its  being  in  the  posses- 
fioa  of  the  Crichtonsi  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Ross  of 
Ryehill,  cadets  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  earls  of  Ross^ 
lords  of  the  isles  of  Scotland.  A  stone  was  found  some 
time  ago  with  the  following  inscription  :  ^  Here  lies  the 
good  Sir  John  Ross  of  Ryehill. — Here  lies  the  good  Sir 
John  Ross.-*Here  also  lies  the  good  good  Sir  John  Ross«^ 
Here  formerly  the  Queensberry  family  kept  their  deer  in 
a  large  park,  now  converted  into  a  farm.  Upon  the  bot- 
tom, that  lies  beneath  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  were  for- 
merly  the  gardens,  where  the  remains  of  a  fish-pond,  with 
a  square  islvid  in  the  middle,  are  still  visible.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  castle  was  a  bowling-green  pretty  near 
entire*  The  principal  entrance  was  from  the  north-east, 
where  a  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  fosse.  Not  far 
from  the  castle,  down  the  river,  remains  the  moat,  or  an- 
cient court-hall,  where  the  barons  were  accustomed  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  the  feudal  system. 

The  two  remaining  royal  boroughs,  Annan  and  Loch-  Annas. 
maben,  are  situated  in  Annandale.  The  river  Annan 
fonns,  at  its  influx  into  the  Solway  Frith,  the  port  of  An- 
nan, which  is  a  good  natural  harbour.  The  highest  tides 
rise  from  16  to  21  feet  above  the  lelrel  of  low  water.  The 
town  of  Annan  is  in  general  well  built.  A  few  sailors  be- 
long  to  it ;  and  there  are  several  sloops  here,  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  fishery  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  ri- 
ver, affords  subsistence  to  a^considerable  number  of  people. 
The  burgesses  possess  a  considerable  extent  of  lands  round 
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,  Anntn.  the  town,  which  arc  styled  borough  roods.  There  1$  a  vast 
common  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  for  pasture,  and  for 
digging  peat  and  turf.     The  revenue  of  the  town  is  aboat 
L.300  Sterling  a-jear,  arising  from  tolls,  fisheries,  and 
feu-duties.     Annan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion.    It  seems  to  have  been  occupied  bj  the  Britons  of 
the  west  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans^  till  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumberland.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  overthrown,  Annan 
fell  into  possession  of  the  Scots.    While  Cumberland  and 
the  greater  part  of  Northumberland  were  possessed  by 
Malcolm  Canmore   and  his  successors  to  William  the 
Lion,  Annan,  as  well  as  Carlisle,  was  one  of  their  principal 
posts.     It  was  soon  after  obtained  in  fief,  with  the  vfbxAt 
territory  of  Annandale  and  the  port  of  Lochmaben,  by  the 
ancestor  of  Eling  Robert  Bruce.     The  Bruces  built  bene 
a  stately  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain.     By  the 
succession  of  the  Bruces  to  the  Scottish  throne,  Annan 
became  a  royal  borough  ;  obtaining  then  that  privilege, 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.     Edward  Baliol,  during 
his  attempts  to  wrest  tlie  kingdom  from  yoimg  David 
Bruce,  was  surprised  at  the  castle  of  Annan  by  a  sudden 
expedition  of  the  Douglasses  from  Moffat,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty made  his  escape  out  of  their  hands,  flying  naked 
and  alone  into  England.      While  the  Douglasses  wofe 
wardens  of  these  marches,  all  Annandale  was  theirs  j  and 
Annan,  although  a  royal  borough,  could  not  resist  their 
authority.  After  their  forfeiture,  it  became  subject  chiefly 
to  the  Johnstones,  with  whom  it  has  in  a  great  measure 
ever  since  remained ;  and  yet  the  extensive  borough  do- 
mains render  the  burgesses  of  Annan  almost  independent 
of  the  landlords  of  the  surrounding  country.     Many  re- 
markable military  transactions  of  the  border  warfare  be- 
tween the  Scots  and  English  took  place  at  Annan  and  in 
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Its  Vicinity.  Annan  was  one  principal  residence  of  those  Aimtn.  ^ 
bold  men  of  Annandale,  famous  in  the  Scottish  history  for 
exercising  such  constant  warfare  with  the  English  bor- 
derers, that  they  became,  even  in  respect  to  their  Scottish 
neighbours,  incapable  of  the  order,  the  moderation,  or  the 
civil  submission  of  peace. 

Lochmaben,  which  probably  derives  its  name  from  se«  Lochwabni 
ven  or  eight  lakes  or  lochs  in  its  vicinity,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  very  andent  royal  borough.  It  is  governed  by  a 
provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  nine 
common  council  men.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  novo- 
dtmus,  or  renewing  its  privileges,  by  James  the  Sixth,  da- 
ted 16th  July  1612  ;  which  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  re- 
newal, the  inroads  of  the  English,  who  had  plundered 
and  burnt  the  town,  and  destroyed  their  records.  Tradi- 
tion says,  that  it  was  created  into  a  roysd  borough  by  Ro- 
bert Bruce  the  First,  king  of  Scotland,  whose  paternal 
estate  was  the  great  lordship  of  Annandale.  He  gave  the 
'  boroagh  lands  out  of  his  own  estate.  It  has  been  a  town 
of  greater  note  formerly  than  now,  and  has  extensive  bo^ 
rough  roods,  and  town  commonty  •  Much  of  it  is  feued 
off,  from  which  they  have  but  a  small  feu-duty.  A  con- 
siderable manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  town  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  of  coarse  linen,  to  the  amount  of  60,000 
yards  annually.  There  is  a  fine  salmon-fishing  on  the 
Annan,  adjacent  to  the  town.  The  coal  used  for  fuel  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Cumberland. 

Lochmaben  is  remarkable  for  some  curious  vestiges  of  Antiqnitics 
Ibitiquity,  particularly  from  two  ancient  fortresses  having  fy^**^^*"***" 
been  situated  in  its  neigbourhood.  *  There  is  the  site  of  a 
very  ancient  castle  close  to  the  town,  on  a  noble  situation 
between  the  castle  and  kirk  lochs,  surrounded  by  a  deep 
moat  and  fosse.  Tradition  says,  the  stones  of  it  were  car- 
ried away  to  build  another  castle.     It  conmiands  a  plea* 
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^^•pchmju  sant  prospect  over  an  extensive  plain,  and  was  origxiiaII|E 
%      y     ■  the  seat  of  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale^  before  that  Bunilj 
came  to  the  crown  of  Scotland^     They  had  other  twqi 
seats,  one  at  Annan,  the  other  at  Boddam ;  and  a  Ytsf 
great  estate  which  continued  in  their  possession  long  af- 
ter they  came  to  the  crown.     It  is  said  that  Robert  tb^ 
First,  king  of  Scotland,  was  bom  in  this  castle. 
C^Ie  loch.     The  other  castle  stands  in  a  lake  denominated  the  ^asiU 
Jocb,  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  watei;,^  ^J^VS 
south  of  the  town,  in  length  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  in 
breadth  about  a  mile,  abounding  in  a  variety  of  fish.    It 
is  affiqned  bj  the  fishermen,  that  there  are  fifteen  or  six* 
teen  di^erent  kinds  fit  for  the  table  ;  among  which  there 
is  one  that,  from  every  information  that  can  be  obtained^ 
is  peculiar  to  that  loch,  as  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere  dse 
in  ^^1;ain.     It  is  called  the  Vendise  or  Vendace^  some  say, 
jfrom  Vendois  in  France,  as  beidg  brought  from  thence  by 
one  of  the  James's ;  which  is  not  very  probable,  as  it  is 
found  by  experience  to  die  the  moment  it  is  touched,  and 
has  been  attempted  to  be  transported  to  other  lochs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  it  has  always  died.    It  is  generally 
about  the  size  of  a  small  herring,  which  it  resembles 
much  in  external  appearance  and  in  its  anatomy.     It  has 
the  taste  and  flavour  of  a  fresh  herring,  not  quite  so  strong, 
but  more  delicate,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  delicious  fish 
that  sWims.     They  lie  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  loch, 
and  are  caught  with  a  net.     The  pike,  which  is  the  ty- 
rant of  the  lake,  destroys  many  of  them. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  peninsula  of  the  loch,  and  i& 
by  far  tlie  largest  and  strongest  of  any  either  on  the  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  borders  next  to  Carlisle,  against  which  it 
was  a  frontier  garrison.  It  was  built  by  Robert  Bruce,  the 
first  of  that  name,  king  of  Scotland.  The  original  casde 
occupies  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  contains  three  courts 
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^iraoglj  bnilt  of  atoae  and  lime.     The  walls  are  twelve  l^hma- 
&et  thick.  It  was  surrounded  hy  three  deep  ditches^  each 

■ 

of  which  was  filled  with  water  from  the  loch,  that  met  on 
rither  aide.     The  whole  fortification  may  contain  thirteen 
acres.     The  inner  ditch  went  through  the  castle,  within 
which  there  was  a  bason  for  holding  the  boats,  to  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemj,  and  to  shelter  them 
firom  the  weather.  The  principal  entrj  to  the  castle  seems 
to  have  been  by  water.     It  has  been  a  very  strong  place  ; 
and  before  the  invention  of  cannon  might  be  said  to  be 
impregnable.     Even  in  the  present  state  of  fortification, 
it  might  be  made  a  place  of  strength,  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  WAter  and  marshy  ground  for  a,  mile,  and  only  a  nar- 
rcyw  neck  of  land  for  the  entry.     Before  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  a  garrison  of  200  men  was  constantly  kept  in  it. 
AmoDg  the  titles  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  he  assumes 
that  of  constable  or  hereditary  keeper  of  the  castle  of 
Lochmaben.     The  governor  had  a  salary  of  L.  300  Scots 
(a  considerable  sum,  it  is  supposed,  in  these  days),  along 
with  the  fishing  of  the  lochs.     Though  King  James  the 
Sixth,  in  the  foresaid  charter,  granted  in  the  year  1612, 
gives  the  fishing  of  all  the  lochs  to  the  borough  of  Loch- 
maben, yet  the  proprietors  of  the  castle  have  always  en- 
joyed the  property  and  exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  in 
the  castle  and  mill  lochs  with  boats,  nets,  &c.     The  go- 
vernor or  constable  of  the  castle  had  also,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  garrison,  what  was  called  laird-a-mart,  or 
hrdiner  mart  cow,  which  was  one  of  the  best  fat  cows  out 
of  every  parish  in  Annandale.     It  is  not  above  60  years 
unce  it  was  lifted  by  the  Marquis  of  Annandale.  The  con- 
version of  it  was  L.20  Scots,  and  it  was  lifted  out  of  33 
parishes  (which  number  is  now  reduced,  by  annexations 
St  the  reformation,  to  21)^  and  39  meadow  geese  and  Fast-* 
tn'S'Pen  hens.     All  the  parishes  at  that  time  joined  in 
Vol.  n.  P^rf  II.  S 
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Lochma*  procuring  a  suspetisiony  which  was  never  recalled,  or  tay 
pajment  demanded  since.  The  castle  has  long  been  in  to- 
tal ruin  ;  and  there  is  nothing  now  standing  bat  a  small 
part  of  the  heart  of  the  wall.  The  fine  ashler  work  is  all 
stript  off;  and  there  are  few  houses  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  some  of  the  stones  are  not  to  be  seen*  This  is 
much  to  be  regretted  ;  for  had  it  been  left  to  the  devour* 
ing  teeth  of  time  alone^  it  would  have  been  to  this  day 
the  noblest  ruin  in  Scotland.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
tract  of  land,  called  the  CastltmainSf  in  a  very  uncultivated 
stale,  in  which  are  two  large  lochs.  In  former  times  there 
was  a  deer  park,  and  a  very  extensive  oak  forest.  These 
castles,  and  this  part  of  the  country  in  geheral,  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  heroic  actions  of  the  renowned  Sir 
William  Wallace  of  Ellerslie. 

Contiguous  to  the  castle  lies  a  large  tract  of  fertile  land, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Annan,  called  the  Fattr  Towns;  the 
owners  of  which  hold  their  lands  in  a  manner  that  is  uiu 
usual  in  Scotland.  The  lands  of  the  Four  Towns  were 
granted  by  one  of  our  kings  to  his  household  servants,  or 
garrison  of  the  castle  ;  and  the  property  of  each  being 
smally  they  were  allowed,  as  a  kind  of  indulgence,  to  hold 
it  without  the  necessity  of  charter  and  seisin  ;  bare  pos- 
session being  a  sufficient  title.  The  tenants  pay  a  small 
rent  to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  as  proprietor  of  the  barony 
and  hereditary  keeper  and  constable  of  the  castle  of  Loch- 
maben,  but  have  no  charter  or  seisin  from  him.  The 
property  of  these  lands  is  transferred  from  onp  person 
to  another  by  delivery  and  possession  only  ;  but  they 
must  be  entered  in  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's  rental  book, 
which  is  done  without  fee  or  reward.  The  tenant's 
right  was  renewed  by  James  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the 
Second,  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  British  House  of  Peers  the  28th  December 
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1726  and  14th  January  1727.  The  diitrict  is  called  vaiaget. 
Four  Towns,  as  comprehending  four  populous  villages. 
'the  possessions  are  generally  small.  The  land  on  the 
river-side  is  rich  and  fertile,  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  flax,  of  which  they  raise  a  good  quantity.  Ma- 
ny of  the  men  are  weavers.  The  women  spin  their  own 
flaat,  and  a  good  deal  of  foreign  flax  also.  Their  posses- 
sions and  valuations  are  distinguished  by  acres.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  their  laad-measure ;  and  the  ell  by 
which  their  acres  have  been  measured  (called  the  bgrony 
eB)  contains  42  inches,  whereas  the  common  ell  made  use 
of  in  the  country  is  only  3^  inches. 

Besides  these  royal  boroughs,  the  county  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  villages.  Or  the  villages,  Eccle- Ecclefechui 
fedian  and  Lockerby  are  chiefly  of  importance,  on  account  kerby. 
of  their  annusQ  fairs,  which  are  second  only  to  those  of 
Damfines  ;  and  the  village  of  Moffat  is  only  worthy  of  Moffat. 
importance  on  account  of  its  being  a  celebrated  watering 
]ilace.  Though  in  a  high  country,  it  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated :  it  stands  upon  a  rising  ground,  gently  declining  to- 
wards the  south,  to  which  the  principal  street  looks,  and 
hath  a  fine  prospect  of  the  valley  below.  It  is  encom- 
passed on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  with  hills  of  different 
heights,  partly  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  partly  in  pas- 
ture. The  street  is  wide  and  spacious,  handsomely  form- 
ed and  gravelled,  exceedingly  smooth,  clean,  and  dry  in  an  ^ 
hour  after  the  heaviest  rains,  and  is  a  most  agreeable  walk 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  company  that  comes  for  goats 
whey  or  the  mineral  waters.  Annan  runs'  to  the  west  of 
the  village,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  Siiifdred  yards,  dividing 
a  fine  holm  or  valley,  which  is  beai^tifiilly  diversified  by 
the  windings  of  the  river,  the  meadows,  and  com  fields. 
The  plantations  on  all  sides  of  the  village  are  seen  from 
At  street,  and  every  year  appear  with  increasing  beauty» 
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Villages.  There  Is  oite  capital  inn  in  the  village,  where  the-  post»o£« 
fice  is  kept.  There  are  other  lesser  inns,  and  several  excel- 
lent lodging-houses,  where  the  best  companj  maj  be  ac« 
comfnodated. 

OraJtney.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  Graitocy  (com- 
monly called  Gretna^  has  long  been  famous,  in  the  annals  of 
matrimonial  adventure,  for  the  marriages  of  fugitive  lovers 
from  £ngland,  which  have  been  celebrated  there.  This  is 
never  done  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parbh.  Indeed,  altho' 
no  parti  cular  solenmity  is  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  the 
marriage  contract  any  more  than  to  any  other  lawful  en- 
gagement in  Scotland,  and  altho*  any  person  may  act  as  the 
celebrator  of  the  marriage,  to  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
engagement  completely  binding,  and  the  issue  of  it  lawful 
children,  capable  of  inheriting  the  property  erf*  their  pa- 
rents ;  yet  severe  statutory  penalties  may  be  inflicted  upon 
the  celebrator  and  witnesses  of  any  marriage  entered  into 
without  regular  proclamation  of  banns.  Hence  irregular, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  clandestine  marriages, 
arc  only  celebrated  by  persons  who  have  nothing  to  lose. 
The  subject  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Statistical  Account 
of  Graitney.  "  The  persons  who  follow  this  illicit  prac- 
tice are  mere  impostors,  priests  of  their  own  creation,  who 
have  no  right  whatever  either  to  marry  or  to  exercise  any 
part  of  the  clerical  function.  There  are  at  present  more 
than  one  of  this  description  in  this  place  :  but  the  greatest 
part  of  the  trade  is  monopolized  by  a  man  who  was  ori- 
ginally a  tobacconist,  and  not  a  blacksmith,  as  is  generally 
believed.  He  is  a  fellow  without  literature,  without  prin- 
ciples, without  morals,  and  without  manners.  His  life  is 
a  continued  scene  of  drunkenness.  His  irregular  conduct 
has  rendered  him  an  object  of  detestation  to  all  the  sober 
and  virtuous  part  of  the  neighbqurhood.  Such  is  the  man 
(and  the  description  is  not  exaggerated)  who  has  had  the 
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ItODoar  to  join,  in  At  sacred  bands  of  wedlock,  many  Mannfac- 
people  of  great  rank  and  fortune  from  all  parts  of  Eng* 
land.'  It  is  forty  years  and  upwards  since  marriages  of 
this  kind  began  to  be  celebrated  here.  At  the  lowest 
computation  about  sixty  are  supposed  to  be  solemnized 
annually  in  this  place.  Taken  at  an  average  through  the 
year,  they  may  be  estimated  at  15  guineas  each  ;  conse* 
quently  this  traffic  brings  in  about  L.  945  a-year.  The 
form  of  Ceremony,  when  any  ceremony  is  used,  is  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  On  some  occasions,  particularly 
when  the  pai'son  is  intoxicated,  which  is  often  the  case,  a 
certificate  is  given.  The  certificate  is  signed  by  the  par- 
son himself  and  two  witnesses  under  fictitious  signatures." 
As  this  is  no  farther  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
county  than  is  necessary  for  internal  accommodation,  no 
more  can  be  said  upon  these  subjects  than  merely  to  take 
notice  of  some  peculiar  practices.  At  some  places  upon 
the  sea-coast  of  Annandale,  the  people,  in  the  summer 
season,  employ  themselves  in  making  a  kind  of  coarse 
salty  which  answers  the  common  uses  tolerably  well. 
They  practise  the  following  method  :  When  the  tides 
have  risen  very  high,  and  covored  the  sands  for  three  or 
four  days,  a  white  crust  is  left  upon  the  sand,  from  which 
all  the  fresh  water  particles  are  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the 
son  during  the  neap  tides,  and  the  remaining  substance 
appears  to  the  eye  like  pounded  crystal.  The  crust  is  pa** 
red  off  by  a  machine  formed  like  a  roller ;  only  the  move- 
able part  of  the  roller  is  here  immoveable,  and  has  pro- 
jecting from  it,  about  half  an  inch  longitudinally,  a  piece 
of  thin  iron,  which  scrapes  up  the  crust  into  heaps,  toge- 
ther with  a  portion  of  the  sand.  The  whole  is  carried  off 
in  carts  to  the  shore,  and  piled  up  in  one  heap.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected,  the  people  dig  a 
little  square  pit  in  the  ground,  at  one  end  whereof  they  ' 
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A^^*<nif*c-  {oTTOf  with  tough  strong  claj,  raised  a  foot  above  the 
i_  surface,  a  bason  eighteen  feet  long,  three  in  width,  and 

three  deep,  which  rises  from  the  mouth  of  the  little  pit 
in  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  further  end  :  the  bottom  of  the 
bason  is  laid  with  square  white- coloured  peats  i  and  a- 
bove  these  clean  turf  sod%  with  the  green  sides  up,  arc 
placed,  joined  as  close  as  possible  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  sides  of  the  bason.  After  thus  preparing  the  ba- 
son, a  lajer,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  taken  firom 
the  heap  of  sand  formerly  laid  up,  is  placed  above  the 
sods ;  and  sea- water  being  poured  upon  it,  filtrates  through 
the  whole  mass,  and,  when  it  comes  to  the  land's  end  of 
the  bason,  runs  off  bj  a  small  tube  into  the  pit  or  reser- 
voir. When  the  saline  particles  of  the  sand  in  the  ba- 
son are  by  this  means  carried  off,  it  is  removed,  and  new 
sand  put  in,  which  is  managed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
proper  strength  of  the  liquor  in  the  reservoir  is  ascertain- 
ed by  its  carrying  an  egg  ;  and  when  this  happens,  it  is 
boiled  in  lead  or  iron  pans,  until  a  residuum  of  dry  salt 
remains,  which  is  taken  up  in  wicker  baskets.  A  liquid, 
something  of  the  appearance  of  oil,  runs  from  it,  which 
elsewhere  is  denominated  bittern^  but  which  the  people 
here  call  salt  drippings ^  and  esteem  a  good  remedy  for 
rheumatic  complaints  and  sprains.  The  salt  thus  made 
is  neither  so  white  nor  so  strong  as  that  from  the  salt 
pans.  A  measure  of  it,  weighing  about  24  pounds,  is 
sold  for  a  shilling  \  and  in  consequence  of  an  exemption 
or  grant  by  one  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  no  duty  is  paid 
for  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  tenants  on  the  shore, 
who  practise  this  manufacture,  are  supposed  to  be  no  con- 
siderable gainers. 

Tlie  fisheries  in  the  Solway  Frith  deserve  notice  on  ac- 
count of  their  importance,  and  the  peculiar  modes  of  fish- 
ing, which  are  said  to  be  foiir :  U/,  With  kcstcrsi  a  kind  of 
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£>ar.pronged  fork,  with  the  prongs  turned  a  Htde  to  cn«  Fnhcrici, 
tide,  having  a  shaft  20  or  94  feet  long.    These  they  nm 
along  the  sand  on  their  edge,  or  throw  them  when  they  see 
any  fish.    In  this  manner  they  often  wound  and  kill  great 
4]iiantities«     Some  of  these  people  are  very  dexterous  at 
this  exercise,  and  will  sometimes,  upon  horseback,  throw 
a  leester,  and  kill  at  a  great  distance.     This  is  also  called 
^hawUmg,  as  it  is  generally  practised  when  the  tide  is  al* 
most  past,  and  the  waters  turned  shallow.     2d^  A  second 
mode  of  fishing,  called  heaving  or  hauling^  is  standing  in 
the  stream,  either  at  the  flowing  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  with 
%  bag  or  net  fixed  to  a  kind  of  frame,  consisting  of  a 
beam  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  having  three  small 
atid^s  or  rings  fixed  into  it,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at 
each  end,  about  four  fe^t  long  each ;  to  these  the  net  i^ 
fixed  by  a  small  line  :  and  with  this  frame  they  stand,  ha- 
ving the  moiilh  of  the  net,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame, 
opposed  to  the  stream,  and  the  points  of  the  ring  fixed 
Upon  the  bottom,  holding  firmly  the  middle  of  the  beam  \ 
10  that  whenever  a  fish  strikes  against  the  net,  they,  by 
means  of  the  middle  ring,  instantly  haul  up  the  mouth  of 
the  net  above  water  ;  and  the  fish,  which  lies  caught  in 
the  bag  or  hoUow  of  the  net,  they  kill  with  an  instru- 
ment kept  for  that  purpose.     A  dozen  or  twenty  men  will 
sometimes  go  in  and  stand  abreast  in  the  stream,  at  this 
kind  of  fishing,  up  to  the  middle  in  strong  running  water, 
for  three  or  four  hours  together.    A  company  of  this  kind 
is  called  a  pielL     3d,  Another  method  is  called  fock^net 
fobing.     This  is  performed  by  fixing  stakes  or  staves  (as 
they  are  called)  in  the  sigid,  either  in  the  channel  of  the 
river  or  in  the  sand^  which  is  dry  at  low  water.     These 
staves  are  fixed  in  a  line  across  the  tide-way,  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  forty  inches  from  each  other,  about  three  feet 
i^.i^l^  above  the  s^nd ;  a^d  between  ^ery  two  of  thfiK 
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fthcricfc  staves   is  fixed  a  sack  or   bag  of  net-work,   called  a 
poci^nety  tied  bj  a  rope  to  the  top  of  each  stave.    Thf 
under  part  of  the  net  is  made  fast  to  a  hook  or  ibg^ 
made  of  twisted  willow  or  hazel,   and  alipt  on  to  the 
stave,  on  which   h  is  moveable    These  pock-nets  are 
made  of  strong  twine,  and  the  months  of  them  are  a- 
bout  three  feet  wide  both  wajrs.     They  are  of  a  wide 
xnesh;/SO  that  the  fish,   coming  up  rapidlj  with  the 
stream,  instantly  run  their  heads  into  one  of  these  meshes, 
where  they  stick,  and  so  are  unable  to  disengage  them- 
selves ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tide  is  spent,  the  fishermen  go 
in  and  take  them.     Five  of  these  pocks  are  called  a  ckua, 
fnd  ten  clout  of  nets  are  the  quantity  allowed  to  each  fish- 
erman who  has  only  one  share  in  the  fishing.    They  have 
also  the  distances  regulated ;  so  that  one  fishennan  must 
not  set  his  nets  within  a  certain  distance  of  another.    4/^, 
The  fourth  method  is  called  raise'tiet  Jisbingn     This  is  by 
far  the  most  profitable  mode,  yielding  a  con^derable  rent. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  lower  part  of  the  net  rising  and 
floating  upon  the  water  with  the  flowing  tide,  and  setting 
down  with  the  ebb.     This  is  also  called  lahe-Jishingy  from 
the  nets  being  always  set  in  lakes  or  hollow  parts  of  the 
tide-wav,  and  never  either  in  the  channel  of  the  river  or 
on  the  plain  sand.     The  stakes  or  staves  used  for  these 
nets  arc  in  general  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  fixed  in  a 
row  across  a  lake  or  hollow,  at  about  ^\t.  or  six  feet  dis- 
tance.    After  these  are  strongly  fastened  to  the  bottom, 
by  being  driven  pretty  deep  into  the  sand,  a  strong  rope 
is   passed  along,  and  fixed  to  the  head  of  each  stave; 
to  this  rope  is  fixed  a  net  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  deep, 
bound  also  at  the  bottom  with  a  strong  rope,  but  not  fas- 
tened to  the  staves  below.     In  the  middle,  between  every 
two  staves,  is  fastened  to  the  upper  rope  a  small  cleek, 
about  the  size  of  those  used  by  coopers  for  hoops  to  large 
vessels,  and  about  twelve  feet  long.     The  other  end  of 
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Hiese  sticks  are  fastened  to  the  foot-rope  of  the  net,  which  Tvhtne$. 
keeps  it  quite  tight ;  the  lower  end  of  course  rises  with 
the  net,  and  floats  on  the  water  with  the  flowing  tide :  but 
when  the  tide  begins  to  turn,  these  sticks  are  pressed  down 
to  the  bottom  hj  the  returning  or  back-going  stream,  and 
m  take  the  net  along  with  them,  and  prevent  any  fish 
getting  down  the  lake  till  the  tide  is  spent  or  gone  out, 
when  the  fisherman,  or  the  persons  to  whom  the  nets  be* 
long,  come  every  twelve  hours  to  see  what  is  left ;  but 
if  the  lake  does  not  ebb  quite  dry,  they  have  to  draw  the 
lake  with  m  draught-net  to  take  out  the  fish.  In  this  man- 
ner great  quantities  of  salmon,  sea  trout,  herrings,  cod, 
floonders,  sturgeon,  &c.  are  sometimes  taken. 

The  fish  caught  here  are  instantly  sold,  and  almost  al- 
ways for  ready  money.  Fish-carriers  are  constantly  wait- 
11^  at  the  drawing  of  the  nets,  in  order  to  buy  and  carry 
away  the  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken.  They  carry 
them  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  and 
west  of  England ;  and  some  of  them  are  sent  even  to 
London* 

Besides  those  already  noticed,  on  account  of  their  con- Antl^aitei. 
nection  with  the  royal  boroughs,  this  county  contains  con- 
siderable vestiges  or  remains  of  antiquity.  Scotland  is 
opien  to  invasion  from  the  south,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
on  two  quarters  ;  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  that  advances  northward  from  the  Che- 
viot. Accordingly,  the  Romans  appear  to  have  approached 
it  in  both  these  quarters.  The  remains  of  one  of  their 
roads  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  east,  advancing  by  An- 
cnim  and  the  Eilden  hills  towards  Cramond.  Their 
roads  in  the  west  are  thus  mentioned  by  General  Roy,  in 
his  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland. 

**  The  second  principal  Roman  way,  or  that  which  served 
^  the  western  conununication  into  North  Britaiuj,  cross;;^ 
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Anti^nkiet.  the  Roman  wall  at  Stanwix,  near  Carlisle,  and  leading  bj 
a  place  called  Blackford,  seems  to  have  passed  the  £dL<st 
or  near  Langtown  church.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thii 
place  a  road  has  branched  off  to  the  right,  leading  towards 
Netherby  -,  but  the  principal  one,  or  at  least  that  whidi  is 
most  conspicuous  at  present,  points  towards  Graitnej. 
From  this  place,  for  manj  miles  together,  the  vestiges  of 
it  are  distinctly  to  be  seen  leading  through  the  procestrium 
of  the  station  at  Birrens,  near  Middlebj,  leaving  Birrens* 
work  hill  on  the  right,  and  thence  proceeding  to  the  river 
Milk,  which  it  seems  to  hi^ve  passed  at  the  drove-fbid  be- 
tween Scroggs  and  Milk  bridge.  Then  leaving  Malls 
castle,  Lockerby,  and  Agricola's  camp  on  Torwood  moor, 
dl  on  the  left,  it  has  passed  the  river  Dryfie  bdow 
Dryfesdale  church,  not  far  from  tho"  junction  pf  this  ri- 
ver with  the  Annan  ;  near  which  t^  branch  lua  4^parte4 
from  it  to  the  left,  taking  the  route  of  Nithsdale* 

*'  From  the  plain  between  the  Dry£k  and  Armaa^  llie 
principal  road  keeps  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  by  Dio- 
woody  green,  and  a  small  spot  at  Girthhead  to  Wamphray 
water ;  which  having  crossed,  it  still  continues  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Annan  by  another  small  redoubt,  and 
then  passes  that  river  near  the  bum-foot  of  Kirkpatrick. 
Proceeding  thence  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Annan,  it 
leads  by  the  entrenchments  at  Tassieholm  (which  we 
may  likewise  suppose  may  have  been  a  camp  of  Agri- 
cola),  and  having  passed  the  Avon  near  its  conflux  with 
Annan,  it  continues  along  the  ridge  between  these  two  ri- 
vers till  it  falls  in  with  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  at  a  place 
named  Little  Clyde,  where  there  has  been  another  square 
redoubt  5  thence  cotoying  the  right  branch  of  the  Clyde 
by  Newton,  opposite  to  Elwin-foot,  it  seems  to  have 
been  joined  by  the  branch  which  quitted  it  in  Annan4ale 
at  or  near  Crawford  castle. 
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^  The  road  having  thus  united  with  the  NithsdaleA'^'^^n^- 
branch,  takes  the  shortest  course  over  the  bill,  and  then 
deic<gnds  into  the  vallej  of  the  Clyde,  &c« 

^  Fronqi  the  neighbourhood  of  Langtown  church,  or  the 
•bank  of  the  Esk.  it  has  been  mentioned  that  a  Roman 
way  branched  off  the  principal  road,  just  now  described, 

•  •  • 

towards  thp  right.  This  no  doubt  led  by  the  station  at 
Netherby  to  the  strong  post  9alled  Liddel  moat,  situated 
pa  a  high  bank,  which  commands  the  junction  of  the 
river  Ltddel  with  the  Esk.  Having  passed  th^  Liddel 
near  Newtown  of  Cannoby,  it  seenis  to  have  directed 
its  coarse  towards  Nether  Woodhead,  and  thence  along 
the  south  side  of  Tarras  water  towards  Teviotdale,  Sec. 

^  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  a  western  branch 
aeparating  £rom  the  principal  road  near  Dry  ffesdale  church 
in  Annandale.  This  Roman  way  haying  crossed  the  An- 
nan,  then  leads  by  a  strong  circular  post  called  Woodcas- 
tle^  and  $o  by  Murden  loch,  Langate,  and  Duncow,  to 
Dalswinton,  on  the  river  Nith ;  thence  continuing  along 
the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  Nithsdale,  it  falls  in  with  the 
Carron,  and  then  passes  by  Tibbers  castle,  a  square  fort, 
situated  in  a  remarkable  pass  near  Disdier  kirk.  From 
this  pass  it  keeps  along  the  left  bank  of  Fotrail  water  to 
its  junction  with  the  river  Daar,  proceeding  down  this 
last  mentioned  river  to  its  conflux  with  the  Clyde,  and  so 
by  Elwin  foot  to  Crawford  castle  ;  near  which  place  it 
appears  to  have  passed  the  Clyde,  and  united  with  the 
Annandale  road,  as  formerly  mentioned.  This  last  branch 
is  what  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerarium,  represents  as  the  only 
communication  the  Romans  had  through  this  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course 
pf  the  principal  or  more  direct  one  leading  9long  Annan* 
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Antiquitio,     Iq  the  district  denominated  Eskdak,  in  the  parish  of 

Eskdale  moor,  is  a  very  complete  encampment,  of  ta 

Castle-       oval  form,  named  Castk^O^er  or  Overbie.    It  is  eenerallT 

O'er  &c  o  / 

*  '  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  which  commoni- 
cated  with  those  of  Middlebie  and  Netherbie  ;  and  thst 
the  difference  of  form  may  have  been  occasioned' by  the 
situation  of  it  being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  the 
square  form  could  not  be  adhered  to.  The  same  of  Over- 
bie, or  upper  station,  favours  this  opinion.  There  is 
scarcely  a  hill  within  sight  of  it  on  which  there  is  not 
some  vestige  of  an  outer  encampment.  From  Castle  O'er 
a  communication  by  encampments  of  this  kind  can  easQj 
be  traced  dox^m  the  £sk  to  Netherbie,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  dox^m  the  water  of  Milk  to  Middlebie  on  the  other. 
In  the  same  parish,  on  the  farm  of  Coalt,  there  are  two 
circles  of  erect  stones  in  the  form  of  Druidical  temples; 
the  one  entire,  measuring  about  QO  feet ;  and  the  o- 
ther,  having  a  part  of  it  worn  away  by  the  £sk,  measu* 
ring  about  340  feet.  According  to  tradition,  a  spot,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  waters  called  the  Black  and  White 
Esk,  was  remarkable  in  former  times  for  an  annual  fair 
that  had  been  held  there  time  out  of  mind,  but  which  is 
entirely  laid  aside.  At  that  fair  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes  to  choose  a  compa- 
nion according  t6  their  liking,  with  whom  they  were  to 

Siogolar  live  till  that  time  next  year.   This  was  cMed  bami'fastimr. 

gcs.  or  hand  in  fist.  If  they  were  pleased  whh  each  other  at 
that  time,  then  they  continued  together  for  life  ^  if  not, 
fhey  separated,  and  were  free  to  make  another  choice  as 
at  tUe  first.  The  fruit  of  their  connection  (if  there  were 
any)  was  always  attached  to  the  disaflfectcd  person.  In 
later  times,  when  this  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  the 
abbacy  of  Melrose,  a  priest,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name 
oihnnh'i-the  bosom  (either  because  he  carried  in  his  bosom 
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&  bible,  or  perhaps  a  regbter  of  the  marriages),  came  from  Antiquities, 
time  to  time  to  confirm  the  marriages.     This  place  is  only 
a  small  distance  from  the  Roman  encampment  of  Castle- 
0*er. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  border  district  are  to  be  found 
Multitudes  of  these  rude  cireular  fortifications  which  we 
formerly  mentioned.  They  are  generally  from  thirty-six 
to  fifty  yards  diameteri  and  are  to  be  found  on  almost  eve- 
tj  farm.  They  are  here  denominated  buriam,  and  are 
usually  situated  on  the  rising  ground  that  is  nearest  to  the 
farmstead,  especiaUy  if  the  spot  be  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  the  bank  of  a  river,  or  an  adjoining  precipice. 
In  the  parish  of  Langholm,  at  the  confluence^f  the  £sk 
and  the  Ewes,  stands  a  small  fragment  of  Langholm  cas« 
tie,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Nithsdale  fiimily  ;  the 
bead  of  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  century,  was 
lord  of  the  regality  of  Eskdale,  and  first  erected  Lang- 
holm, in  1610,  into  a  borough  of  barony,  designed  in  the 
charter  Arkinholm.  He  afterwards,  in  1022,  granted  a 
new  charter  of  erection  to  ten  cadets  of  the  family,  upon 
condition  that  each  of  them  should  build  a  house  in  the 
town,  in  which  it  is  designed  Langholm :  along  with  the 
houses,  of  which  four  only  were  built,  he  granted  to  each 
of  them  a  merk-land.  Of  these  Mr  Maxwell  of  Branxholm 
still  possesses  five  and  a  half. 

.  Wauchope  castle,  where  the  old  manse  of  Langholm 
stood,  was  the  first  residence  of  the  Lindsays  in  Scot- 
land. It  appears  from  history,  that  they  first  came  into 
this  country  from  the  Manor  of  Lindsac  in  Essex,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  Malcolm 
Cannxnre.  Having  ingratiated  themselves  with  that  prince 
when  in  England,  he  brought  them  down,  and  conferred 
upon  them  the  lands  of  Wauchopedale,  &c. ;  and  from 
them  it  is  supposed  that  the  family  of  Crawford,  and  the 
other  noble  families  of  that  name,  deduce  their  origin.    It 
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iliiti^utiei.is  situated  on  a  steep  precipice,  beautifully  romsiiitiCy  upon 
the  river  Wauchope,  which,  with  its  waters  mtirmnriiig 
below  among  the  pointed  rocks,  and  the  opposite  banks 
finely  shaded  with  pendant  oaks  and  underwood,  render 
the  situation  grave  and  picturesque.  In  those  days  it  has 
been  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  fosse  and  the  other 
outworks  of  this  ancient  castle  are  still  clearly  discern- 
ible. Various  Roman  coins  of  different  cmpcroia  bare 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  the  Roman  roi8 
of  communication  between  Nefherby  and  Caitle-O'er  or 
Overby,  in  Eskdale  moor,  can  still  be  traced. 
Canonby  In  the  parish  of  Canonby,  or,  as  it  is  generally  pronoun- 
^"^'  ced,  Canoby,  alsd  the  same  road  may  be  seen.  In  that  parish 
an  ancient  priory  existed,  from  the  canons  of  which  the 
parish  has  derived  its  name.  The  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  ear- 
lier than  1165,  as  a  charter,  confirmed  by  William  the 
Lyon  of  that  date,  speaks  of  it  as  previously  established. 
Some  ruins  of  the  convent  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Hal- 
green,  perhaps  rather  Haly  or  Holy  green,  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  church.  From  Halgreen  a  private  road 
to  the  church  is  yet  kept  open  through  enclosed  fields, 
sanctioned  by  use  ard  wont.  The  church  and  convent 
are  said  to  have  been  demolished  by  the  English  after  the 
battle  of  Sol  way  moss,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  Fifth  ;  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  reason 
assigned  in  King  Henry's  manifesto  for  committing  hosti- 
lities upon  the  Scottish  borders,  not  long  before  that  event, 
was  a  pretended  claim  to  the  parish  of  Canoby  a^  part  of 
the  English  territory.  This  serves  to  account  for  the  out- 
rajre  above  mentioned.  Part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  church 
still  remains,  to  which  the  modern  building  is  united,  and 
in  which  is  preserved  a  small  arch,  marking  perhaps  the 
place  of  sepulchre  of  some  prior  or  person  of  distinction^ 
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trfaich,  from  the  style  of  the  sculpture^  bears  teMunony  of  Antiqokitt. 
its  aatiqultj.  ^ 

The  pariah  of  Ganoby  or  Canonby  was  the  residence  of 
the  celebrated  Johnny  Armstrong  ofGilnockie,  a powerfulJoHnny 
bolder  chieftain  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  At  the  of  Gilno? 
end  of  a  bridge  over  the  £sk  is  a  place  called  to  this  day  ^*^' 
Gilnociie.  It  is  a  promontory  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  £sk  ;  and  being  steep  and  rocky,  it  is  scarcely  acces- 
sible but  on  the  land-side,  where  it  has  been  fenced  by  a 
deep  ditch.  No  vestiges  of  mason-work^  hbwev^  caa 
now  be  traced  on  this  spot ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
waa  truly  the  scite  of  that  chieftain's  castle.  John  Arm- 
strong was  the  terror  of  th^  west  marches  of  England,  ha* 
vtng  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland,  Westmore^ 
land,  and  a  great  part  of  Northumberland,  to  become  his 
tributaries,  or  to  pay  him  black  tnail^  that  is,  a  sum  of 
m<»iey  annually,  to  be  exempted  from  his  depredations. 
At  length,  his  power  having  grown  too  great  for  a  subject, 
he  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Scottish  king,  who 
levied  an  army  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  punishing  Gil- 
nockie  and  his  followers,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  the 
parish  of  Ewes.  There  John  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
king  upon  the  promise  of  his  security;  and  having  accord- 
ingly obeyed  the  summons,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith 
pledged  for  his  personal  safety,  as  observed  by  Buchanan, 
he  and  his  attendants  were  hanged  at  Caslenrickrigg,  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mosspaul,  on  the  road  between  Haw- 
iek  and  Langholm.  ^ 

In  the  parish  of  Moffat,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Annandale,  a  rivulet,  passing  out  of  a  small  lake,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  water  called  Moffat,  has  carried  away  part  of 
m  circle  in  form  of  a  Druidical  temple ;  a  small  portion 
of  which,  however,  still  remains.  The  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  road,  and  of  some  military  stations  near  it,  are  still 
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Aatiquitia.  visible.  Some  large  Roman  encampments  also  can  be  di« 
stinctlj  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  piece  of  gold 
was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  moss  not  far  from  the 
rOady  part  of  some  military  ornament.  On  the  outer  edge 
it  was  ornamented  with  a  border,  in  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  formed  by  cutting  through  the  interstices^ 
lOV.  AVG.  VOX.  XX. 

There  are  vestiges  of  an  encampment,  supposed  to  be 
British,  near  Moffat  water,  three  miles  south-east  of  the 
village.  There  is  a  moat  of  considerable  height,  of  a 
conical  form,  with  a  deep  ditch  round  it,  near  the  road 
which  leads  from  Mofiat  to  the  well ; — a  beautiful  object 
from  that  road  at  present,  and  which  will  soon  become  more 
so,  being  enclosed  and  planted  by  the  late  Lord  Elliock,  up- 
OQ  whose  property  it  stands.  Another  smaller  moat  stands 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  west  from  it. 

A  mile  east  of  the  Roman  road,  not  far  from  one  of  the 
Roman  encampmenn,  are  two  caves,  cut  out  of  free-stooe 
rock,  fit  to  contain  a  number  of  cattle  :  but  when  formed, 
or  by  whom,  is  beyond  all  memory.  They  are  in  a  deep 
sequestered  glen,  and  were  probably  made  for  shelter  in 
troublesome  times.  They  serve  at  present  for  offices  to 
the  farm-house  placed  near  them.  There  are  ruins  of 
many  old  towers  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  :  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  large.  They  have  been  built 
with  lime  made  of  sea-shells.  They  have  probably  been 
designed  as  places  of  security  against  the  invasions  of  the 
borderers,  or  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  when  returning 
from  their  own  predatory  excursions. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkpatrick  Juxta  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  cairns  or  burtons  ;  also  many  circular  enclosures  on 
hills  and  eminences,  formed  by  a  great  quantity  of  stones, 
which  have  now  no  appearance  of  having  been  built. 
They  measure  in  diameter  fi^om  100  to  200  feet.     They 
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WS  eotnttunly  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  secure 
castle  firom  enemies  and  thieves  in  a  country  much  infest- 
ed with  both.  There  are  several  ruins,  called  bjr  the  com* 
aoQ  people  ioweri,  which  have  been  surrounded  hj 
ditches  and  walls.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
is  the  pari  of  Achenccas.  The  walls^  which  are  about 
150  fiec^  square,  and  some  parts  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing to  the  height  of  fiO  feet,  are  no  less  than  15  feet  in 
diicknesi*  The  fort  had  been  supplied  with  water  by  a 
leaden  pipe»  part  of  which  was  lately  dug  up.  The  place 
is  strong  by  nature,  from  the  precipices  and  morasses  by 
whidh  it  is  surrounded* 

In  the  parish  of  Johnston,  the  only  renmant  of  antiquity  Lodnvood 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  castle  of  Lochwood,  which  was^**'^ 
tiie  teiidence  of  the  &mily  of  Annandale.  It  is  situated 
.in  the  north  end  of  the  parish,  and  commands  a  very  ex- 
tcasive  prospect,  especially  towards  the  south.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  fourteenth  century*  It  must 
fimnerly  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  having  had 
yrodigiottsly  thick  walls,  and  being  surrounded  by  un« 
paasable  bogs  and  marshes.  It  was  this  circumstance 
made  King  James  the  Sixth  say,  that  *'  The  man  who 
built  Lochwood,  though  outwardly  honest,  must  have 
been  a  knave  in  his  heart.'* 

In  the  parish  of  Wamphry,  beside  the  tract  of  the  Ro* 
man  road»  which  is  now  at  this  place  the  tract  of  the  road 
from  Glasgow  to  Carlisle,  a  few  large  stones,  each  about 
five  feet  high,  are  still  standing,  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a 
Scotch  mile  from  one  another,  and  therefore  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  mile-stones.  Beside  one  of  these^ 
Charka  the  Second  is  said  to  have  passed  the  night  in  go« 
ing  to  England,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
There  is  in  the  vicinity  a  Oruidical  circle  ah^oit  entire. 

In  the  united  pftriabis  of  Qutton  and  Cooifi  there  ase 
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^^4^^*^9everal  remains  of  old  enclosures  of  a  drcular  form,  aSM 
Britisb  Jorts,  and  a  square  one  at  Cartertown  of  the  Ro- 
man kind  I  but  there  is  no  record  nor  tradition  of  tboft 
who  founded  or  used  them.    Two  of  them  acem  to  de« 
serre  most  notice.     About  four  mfles  firom  the  source  of 
Drjfe  the  water  makes  a  right  angle  from  east  fo  south; 
in  this  angle  the  hill  Carthur  rises  almost  perpendicular 
400  or  500  feet.   On  the  summit  or  pinnacle  of  it  there  is 
one  of  those  endosures,  which  appears  to  haye  been 
strong ;  and  on  one  side  of  it  there  has  evidentljr  been  t 
well  sunk  in  the  rock,  which  still  holds  water.     On  die 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  waters  there  has  been  a  si- 
milar fort,  but  no  well  is  observable ;  and  between  them^ 
near  the  water,  there  have  been  two  strong  square  endil- 
sures.    Of  known  old  buildings  in  this  neighbourhood, 
the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Corrie  is  the  moat  distinct 
It  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  water  of  Milk,  at  Gorrj- 
mains  ;  it  is  called  the  Sun*     Part  of  the  walls  are  still 
of  considerable  height ;    but  it  has  probably  been  littfe 
inhabited  since  the  family  of  Johnstone  acquired  the  e- 
state  of  Corrie  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Corrie,  near  300  years  ago.      There  arc  stiil 
some  visible  remains  of  their  deer  park,  which  almost 
surrounds  the  farms  of  Penlaw  and  Parkclcugh-foot.  The 
Grahams  of  Gillesbie  had  their  residence  at  a  place  call- 
ed MasJ^crsa,  of  which  there  are  some  remains  and  ap- 
pearances of  fortification  on  the  farm  of  Closs.     But  thej 
removed  from  it  near  300  years  ago  to  a  tower  on  the 
brink  of  Dryfe,  which,  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and 
fosse,  appears  to  have  been  strong  ;  but  having  been  treat- 
ed like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  converted  into 
a  quarry  for  other  buildings,  there  are  only  now  a  fewyards 
high  of  the  walls  remaining.     The  descendants  of  this  fa- 
mily still  retain  property  in  the  neighbourhood.     In  this 
tower  it  was  that,  in  fomer  times,  a  lord  president  of  the 
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ttmrt  of  session  was  lodged  when  taken  away  to  prevent  liisAbtSyMs» 
giving  m  second  decision  in  a  suit  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
thought  the  president  had  too  mucH  influence.  It  is  said  he 
was  watched  by  a  party  of  hbrsemenyjand  apprehended  when 
on  the  way  to  his  house  near  Luth,  and  carried  off  blind-i 
folded^  without  stopping  till  he  was  btought  to  the  tower 
of  Gillesbie  i  he  was  also  blindfolded  in  his  return,  «nd 
iet  down  at  the  place  he  was  taken  up.  It  is  said  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  place  he  was  carried  to^  till  upon  occasion 
of  his  afterwards  riding  between  Jedburgh  and  Dumfries^ 
-Ik  came  to  the  road  by  the  tower  of  Gillesbie^  and  acci- 
dentslly  heard  a  voice  call  a  dog  Battle^  Battle^  in  the  same 
teanner  and  tone  he  was  acquainted  with  when  in  the  tower. 
This  was  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  court  of  session. 

In  the  parish  of  Lochmaben  is  one  of  these  artificials 
Idoimts  balled  RockbaU  m9at,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
litis  is  a  most  beautiful  mount  of  earth,  perfectly  round, 
and  terminating  in  a  sharp  top  ;  it  is  larger  than  many  of 
them,  and  is  v^ry  entire.  *  It  stands  on  the  side  of  a  ridge 
•f  hills  which  separates  Annandale  from  Nithsdale,  and 
overlooks  an  extensive  plain  on  the  foot  of  the  river  Nith, 
part  of  Galloway,  aiid  all  the  Sol  way  Frith*     As  to  the  use 
of  these  moats^  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  people  met 
on  them  to  make  laws  and  administer  justice.  To  tliis  day 
the  twelve  keys  of  the  isle  of  Man,  who  are  their  parlia- 
ment, meet  on  one  of  these  mounts  in  the  open  air  ;  and 
9ome  of  the  court-houses  in  England  are  called  the  mote, 
or  tfmii,  or  moot  ball.     The  public  courts  among  the  Sax« 
ons  were  called  witten-mote  or  witten^a-gemote^  which 
was  the  original  of  the  parliaments  in  England,  according 
to  antiquarians. 

In  the  parish  of  Drysdale  or  Dryfesdale,  on  the  valley 
#f  the  water  called  Drj^fe,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  old 
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^atiqtttdct.  churchyard,  at^  two  very  aged  thorn  trees,  with  a  tmnll* 
Ins  at  their  base,  called  MaxwelPs  tboms^  because  thej 
point  out  the  place  of  A  remarkable  battle  <m  Dryfe^sands 
between  the  Maxwells  of  Nithsdale  and  the  Johnstons  of 
Battle  of   -  Annandale.     The  particulars  are :  On  the  7th  December 
wells  amd    ^^^^>  ^^  TjotA  MaxwcU,  warden  of  the  western  marches^ 
Johnacous.  having,  in  conjunction  with  the  lairds  of  Dnunlanxig 
and  Closebum,  collected  2000  men  in  arms,  marched 
into  Annandale,  to  besiege  the  Laird  of  Johnston's  house 
of  Lochwood,  and,  through  deadly  feud,  to  extirpate  him 
and  all  his  name.   Accordingly,  early  in  the  mdming,  Ae 
Laird  of  Maxwell  came  to  Lockerbie,  expecting  to  find 
the  Johnstons,  vassals  of  the  Lochwood  family,  %i  home ; 
-but  being  disappointed,  burnt  the  house  of  NeAerplace, 
the  residence  of  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie's  brother^  and  af« 
terwards  returned  t6  his  party  at  Dryfe-sands.    It  so  hap^ 
pened,  that  the  Annandale  Johnstons,  soon  appearing  wiA 
only  forty  horses,  engaged  eighty  of  the  enemy,  put  them 
to  flight,  pursuing  a  certain  length  ;  and  then,  through  de- 
sign, suddenly  retreating,  were  followed  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  enemy,  with  Lord  Maxwell  at  their  head,  till 
they  came  to  the  Torwood,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
Dryfe,  whence  four   hundred  of   the   Annandale  men 
sprung,  flew  upon  the  surprised  enemy,  after  a  short  but 
bloody   struggle   put  them   into  confusion  ;    and   being 
joined  by  a  few  Scots  from  Eskdale,  under  the  laird  of 
Buccleuch,  completed  the  victory,  kilUng  upwards  of  se- 
ven hundred;  among  whom  was  the  Lord  Maxwell  him- 
self, and  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  the  Gotterby  ford 
of  the  Annan,  where  many  were  drowned. 

In  the  same  parish  are  vestiges  of  several  strong  tow- 
ers, and  also  of  eight  camps  or  forts  ;  some  square,  and 
therefore  supposed  to  be  Roman  ;  and  others  circular,  and 
•therefore  usually  denominated  British*     The  most  re- 
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markable  are  two ;  the  one  British  and  the  other  Ron^sn^Aiiti^itict. 
faciag  each  other,  and  separated  bj  a  narrow  anorass. 
Thr|r  are  bnilt  on  two  hills,  east  of  the  village  Bengali  i 
the  name  alluding  to  the  forts  on  the  hills,  signifying  the 
UUoftht  Gauls  or  GaeL  Old  pieces  of  armour,  and  warlike 
weapons,  have  frequently  been  found  in  them ;  and,  not 
many  years  since,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found  in  a 
cairn,  on  the  intervening  morass,  thought  to  have  lain 
there  for  some  ages  \  and  some  fragments  of  his  dress  or 
accoutrements  were  carried  off  as  a  curiosity,  particularly 
his  sandals,  curiously  wrought  and  bound  around  the 
mouths  with  leathern  thongs,  were  conveyed  into  England 
for  the  Oxford  Museum.  There  is  another,  a  Roman 
fbrt,  beautifrdly  situated  upon  a  large  eminence,  in  the 
centre  of  the  united  and  extensive  valley  of  Dryfe  an4 
Annan,  called  the  GaUoberry^  or  the  borough  and  station 
of  the  Gauls  \  for  the  term  berry  is  of  a  Saxon  origin, 
lignifying,  horojugix  ^^^on,  or  strength..  The  most 
entire  is  a  British  one  at  Pryfesdale,  occupying  about  two 
acres  of  ground,  commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect* 
Its  counterpart  is  a  large  Roman  pne,  about  one-half  mile 
due  east,  interrupted  by  a  mopr,  being  the  place  cclebra* 
ted  for  the  bloody  battle  between  the  army  of  Julius  A-* 
gricola  and  the  forces  of  Corbre4us  GalduSj^  the  twenty- 
firtt  king  of  the  Scots,  about  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

In  the  pari&h  of  St  M ungo,  the  house  of  Cattle  Milk  is  Ctid« 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  antiquity.^  ^t  stands  on  ^*^ 
a  beautiful  sloping  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fin^  valley,  thro* 
which  the  water  of  Milk  runs.  It  was  formerly  ^  seat  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  Annandale,  and  came  from  the.  Brucet, 
to  the  Stewarts  by  Walter,  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce ;  and  so  descend., 
ed  to  Robert,  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  their  son,  the  first 
9f  the  Stewarts  that  cam^  to  the  crown  in  1371.    It  t^n. 
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Aoti^qltleiytenigtrds  belonged  to  the'  Maxwells  and  tbe  Donghties, 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  protector  in  tbe 
Qiinoritj  of  Edward  VI.  j  whose  station  is  still  extaiit| 
the  balls  being  found  in  1771,  when  planting  that  spot, 
which  is  still  called  f  the  cannon  holes.'*  Oliver  Crdmwdl 
inrested  this  castle  ;  and  though  his  intrenchmenis  (stiD 
distinctly  visible)  had  greatly  the  command  of  it,  it  stood 
out  for  a  considerable  time.     The  castle  was  demolished 
in  the  year  1707,  and  converted  into  ^  dwelling-house, 
which  has  since  been  much  improved.     It  is  now  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  romantic  situations  which  can 
well  be  conceived,  having  fine  pleasure  grounds  surround- 
ing it,  and  a  beautiful  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Bnunirork      In  the  parish  of  Tondergarth  is  the  celebrated  hill  of 
-  Brunswork,  so  frequently  used  as  a  military  station  by  the 

Romans,  and  afterwards  by  the  Scot^  and  English  in  all 
their  border  wars.  The  following  account  of  it  is  given  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
f*  It  stands  north-west  from  Annan,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
miles.  It  is  detatched  from  the  south  side  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  run  across  the  island  from  Northumber- 
land to  Galloway.  The  country  around  it,  though  not 
very  level,  may  be  called  a  plain  when  viewed  from  it^ 
summit. 

"  To  this  hill,  which  has  the  naitie  of  Burnswork,  many 
resort  in  the  summer,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  pros- 
pect which  It  commands.  On  the  north,  the  view  is  con- 
fined, and  the  country  barren.  To  the  west,  all  the  val- 
ley is  washed  by  the  Annan,  and  lies  open  from  Moffat 
to  the  Sol  way  frith.  On  the  east,  you  penetrate  far  into 
the  wilds  of  Northumberland,  about  the  heads  of  South 
Line.  All  the  low  country  of  Cumberland  lies  full  be- 
fore you  ;  gradually  rising  from  the  frith  till  the  scene 
terjninates  in    the   romantic  fails   of  Keswyck,    among 


'^ludi  the  lofty  Skeddaw,  towering  pre-eminent^  forces  Aarigokic^ 
itself  on  your  attention.  The  towering  Crif&e,  on  the 
Scottish  side,  shuts  up  the  prospect  of  the  less  level  coun* 
txy  about  Dumfiries.  The  frith  of  Solwaj  adorns  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  greatlynheightens  the  prospect ; 
appearing,  near  Langholm  as  a  moderate  river,  it  gradu* 
i|Uj  spreads  out  to  your  view ;  in  some  places  sending 
its  lakes  far  into  the  country,  these  seem  detached  lika 
F^ters  ;  proceeding  on,  it  widens  along  the  plain,  and  ex- 
|>ands  to  a  sea.  This  hill  attracts  the  attention  of  the  an^ 
tiquary  by  the  distinct  remains  of  encampments  with 
which  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  covered.  On  each  side 
of  the  hill  there  is  a  camp,  which  gives  every  evidence  of 
liaving  been  farmed  by  the  Romans :  on  the  top  there  are 
^so  remains  of  fortifications. 

**  Before  you  reach  the  plain  groimd^t  the  foot  of  the 
bill  &^m  the  south-east,  there  is  a  very  gradual  rise  of 
sear  two  miles.  The  hill  itself  is  oblong,  and  runs  bom 
north-east  to  south-west.  The  ascent  at  first  is  gentle,' 
and  becomes  gradually  more  difficult  as  you  approach  the 
sommit  i  near  the  top  it  is  rocky,  and  nearly  a  preci- 
pice for  a  considerable  way  round,  especially  to  the  north 
.and  west.  In  the  places  not  rocky  it  is  very  steep.  On 
the  top  ihere  is  an  irregular  plain  aoo  yards  in  length, 
and  130  yards  or  upwards  in  mean  breadth.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  by  a  small  hollow,  by  which  the  west  part, 
wbich  is  the  smallest,  is  rendered  nearly  circular.  A^ 
round  this  there  are  evident  remains  of  a  wall,  composed 
of  earth  and  stones  ;  and  within  that  some  confused  marks 
of  building.  The  traces  of  a  wall  may  also  be  seen  run« 
ning  from  this  inclosure,  around  the  eastern  part,  except  in 
those  places  where  the  rock  rendered  it  unnecessary. 
There  are  plain  marks  of  a  road,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
'  mile,  coming  from  the  south  to  the  top,  which  gradually 
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Aoi^vltiai  tscends  the  side  of  tibe  hill,  and  enters  the  fiortifietliattit 
where  thej  join  gt  the  hollow  place  in  the  middle.  On 
the  west  end,  where  it  is  rocky,  there  is  the  appearance  of 
ft  road  cut  in  a  sloping  direction  down  the  face  of  the  rodL« 
The  fortifica^on  on  the  west  part  of  the  summit  measmea 
about  180  yards  in  diameter  ;  the  eastern  part  b  not  a* 
bove  150  yards  at  the  broadest,  and  about  280  inlength. 
Near  the  centre  of  this  there  is  a  small  hillock^  higher 
than  the  rest,  composed  of  loose  stones,  now  covered  with 
earth. 

''  The  camp  which  lies  on  the  side  of  the  hall,  to 
the  south-east,  is  the  most  entire  ;  the  upper  side  is  with* 
in  100  yards  of  the  fortifications  on  the  summit.  It  b 
formed  of  a  rampart,  with  a  large  ditch,  so  well  preser-» 
ired,  that  the  top  of  the  rampart  is  still  eight  feet  perpen* 
iicular  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  side  mea« 
anres  about  240  yards,  and  hath  three  gates  at  equal  di»^ 
iances.  Tlie  east  side  measures  130  yards,  i^id  has  one 
gate  near  the  upper  side  of  the  camp.  On  the  comer  »• 
bove  that  gate  there  is  a  strong  fortification,  not  above 
20  yards  square,  separated  from  the  camp  by  a  rampart 
and  deep  ditch.  The  lower  side  of  the  camp  measures 
260  yards,  and  has  only  one  gate  in  the  middle.  The 
west  side  is  not  carried  in  a  straight  line,  it  bends  a  little 
outward,  and  measures  about  200  yards ;  and  has  one 
gate  a  little  above  the  middle.  All  the  gates  are  fortified 
^ith  a  small  mount,  cast  up  a  few  yards  before  each,  and 
having  a  deep  ditch  in  front.  The  three  gates  on  the  up- 
per side  have  mounts  larger  than  the  others. 

*^  The  camp  on  the  north-west  side  is  considerably  dif» 
ferent.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  more  steep  than  on  the 
other  side.  The  camp  is  lower  down,  and  is  longer  than 
the  first,  but  not  so  deep.  The  upper  side  has  only  two 
gat^s,  with  a  front  of  280  yards.    The  west  side  appeari 
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10  have  two  gates,  dthough  cmlj  aboat  85  jtrds  m  length,  Aat^pite^ 
The  ground  on  the  lower,  west  comer  is  wet  and  soft } 
and  on  that  account  the  traces  are  verj  indistinct.  The 
lower  side  is  900  jurds  long,  and  seems  to  have  two 
gates.  The  east  side  has  only  one  gate,  ver  j  near  the 
Igwer  end*  and  measures  about  100  yards.  The  two  gates 
gn  the  upper  side  of  this  camp  have  also  mounts  befor« 
them,  but  the  others  seem  to  have  had  none. 

^  To  the  south  of  this  camp,  near  the  foot  of  the  hlll^ 
there  are  some  springs  ;  one  of  which  is  large,  and  ap» 
peart  to  have  been  fortified.  Below  the  south  comer  of 
the  hill,  on  a  plain,  there  is  a  small  encampment  nearly 
drcalar  in  its  form." 

The  writer  of  this  account  ^ggests  the  idea  that  a  siege 
had  here  been  conducted.  **  The  natives  from  the  plains 
bad  conveyed  their  cattle  and  effects  to  the  top  of  the  hiU^ 
and  increased  the  natural  defence  by  walls.  The  Ro« 
mans  divided  their  forces  into  two  bodies,  and  placed  one 
oo  each  side  of  the  hill.  This  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  the  form  and  gates  of  the  camp,  from  that  plan  which 
they  usually  formed  in  their  encampments.  The  camps 
are  not  square ;  the  lower  side  is  considerably  longer  thaa 
that  which  fronts  the  hill.  The  gates  in  this  front  are 
more  numerous,  to  enable  them  to  form  the  troops  more 
expeditiously  so  near  the  enemy,  and  well  fortified,  to  pro* 
tect  them  in  case  of  a  retreat.  The  principal  attack  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  camp  on  the  south-east  side ;  there 
ttie  hill  is  most  accessible.  The  natives  could  have  no 
water  on  the  top.  Perhaps  they  cut  the  road  down  the 
fodL  oa  the  west  end  for  getting  down  unobserved  to  the 
springs  below.  In  order  to  prevent  them,  the  principal 
well  has  been  fortified  and  guarded.  To  support  the 
guards  readily  has  perhaps  been  the  reason  for  havingtwo 
ntcs  in  that  narrow  side  of  the  camp  on  the  back  ef  48io 
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4*4^^0.  hill.  The  partj  stationed'  in  the  sniall  encampment  et 
the  south  side  had  been  placed.there  to  watch  the  motioos 
of  the  natives,  if  thej  should  come  down  in  a  large  body, 
lo  force  their  access  to  the  springs,  or  to  make  their  e* 
•cape." 

The  parish  of  ELirkpatrick  Fleeming,  as  implied  bjr  its 
name,  was  anciently  the  residence^  of  the  family  of  the 
Fleemings,  who  rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  Scot* 
tish  histcMry  by  their  firm  attachment  to  the  independence 
of  thfiix  country,  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  royal  &* 
Redhall  nuly  of  Bruce,  Towards!  the  conclusion  of  BalioPs  reign, 
*^'  thirty  Fleemings  defended  the  tower  of  Redhall  for  thre^ 
days  against  an  army  commanded  by  the  King  of  £nglan4 
in  person,  and,  rather  than  surrender,  maintained  the  con- 
test till  the  invaders  succeeded  in  burning  the  house,  when 
fhej  perished  in  the  flames :  but  this  tower  was  totally  de* 
molished,  and  its  materials  carried  off,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  late  century,  so  that  only  its  site  is  now  pointed  opt. 
They  had  several  other  castles  in  this  neighbourhoody  the 
ruins  of  some  of  which  remain*  In  the  same  parish,  tb^ 
old  tower  of  Woodhouse,  though  not  inhabited  for  many 
years  past,  is  still  standing.  This  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  house  in  Scotland  to  which  Robert  Bruce  came 
when  flying  from  Edward  Longshanks*  From  thence  be 
carried  one  of  the  sons  of  this  family,  whom  he  afterwards 
made  his  secretary,  and  who  having  attended  bim  in  a^ 
his  troubles  and  prosperity  to  his  death,  was  created  a 
knight ;  and,  as  a  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  services,  was 
presented  with  the  lands  of  the  forest  of  Drum*  The  far 
mily  then  in  possession  of  this  tower  were  Irvings ;  and 
in  a  branch  of  the  same  family  it  still  remains. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  this  tower  stands  the  cross 
of  Merkland.  It  is  an  octagon  of  solid  stone,  elegantly 
dressed  and  cut.    Its  elevation  above  the  socket  upon 
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wbidi  it  stands  is  nine  feet ;  that  of  the  socket  two  leetAmlqBititiv 
fimr  inches.    Its  form  is  conoidical,  the  circumference  of  014  ctoik 
die  base  being  three  feet  two  inches,  and  at  the  neck  two 
fiset  two  inches.     The  head^  consists  of  four  Jlmr  de  Us^ 
out  out  of  the  solid  stone,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  each 
ndip  of  which  is  two  feet.     The  time  and  occasion  of  its 
crecdon  are  uncertain.     The  following  is  one  of  the  ac« 
counts  of  it :  In  1483,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  who  for  some  tim/e  had  been  exiles  in  £ng«» 
land,  wishing  to  learn  the  dispositions  of  their  country* 
men  towards  them,  made  an  incursion  into  their  native 
country,  went  to  Lochmaben,  and  plundered  the  market 
tlieie.     In  the  mean  time,  a  master  of  Maxwell,  son  of 
Baroo  Maxwell  of  Caerlaveroc,  upon  whom  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  borders  had  devolved  in  consequence  of  his  fa« 
dier*s  imprisonment  in  England,  receiving  intelligence  o£ 
this  affair,  assembled  his  friends  and  dependents  to  repel 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  these  rebels.     He  came  up 
with  tiiem  at  Bumswork,  where  the  action  commenced, 
and  was  fought  to  Kirkconnel,  when  Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  made  his  escape.    Ha- 
ving now  recovered  the  booty,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  he  was  pursuing  the  broken  remains  of  the  hos- 
tile army  $  and  being  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  the  wounds  which  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived in  battle,  was  supporting  himself  with  his  spear, 
resting  by  its  handle  upon  the  crutch  of  his  saddle,  when 
one  Gass,  from  the  parish  of  Cummertrees,    who  had 
.  fought  under  him  in  the  engagement,  coming  up,  thrust 
him  through,  on  account  of  a  sentence  which  he,  as  mas- 
ter warden  of  the  marches,  had  passed  upon  a  cousin  of 
Gass.     This  cross  is  said  to  have  been  erected  upon  the 
spot  where  Maxwell  fell  and  the  execrable  deed  was  com- 
mitted, to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  thereof  to  posto-^ 
rity. 
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jMriytWgfc  III  the- barjring  ground  of  Kirkcoonel  are  still  ta  (t 
Adim  Fke-sete  the  tombstones  of  fair  Helen,  tnd  her  ftvonrite  lofeft-p 
Fa^^H^  ^^^^*°^  Fleeming.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  fiumlj  of 
!»•  Kirkconnely  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealou87  of  a  lofw. 

Being  courted  bj  two  joung  gentlemen  at  the  same  imm^ 
the  one  of  them  thinking  himself  slighted,  TOwed  to  ii^ 
crifice  the  other  to'  his  resentment  when  he  again  diaeo- 
Tered  him  in  her  company.  An  opportunitj  aooa  pK* 
sented  itself,  when  the  faithful  pair,  ¥ralking  along  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  Kirtle,  were  discovered  firom  die 
opposite  banks  bj  the  assassin.  Helen  perceiving  him 
lurking  among  the  bushes,  and  dreading  the  fatal  reaolu* 
tion,  rushed  to  her  lover's  bosom,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
danger  \  and  thus  receiving  the  wound  intended  fiv  an- 
other, sunk  and  expired  in  her  lover's  arms.  He  immedi- 
ately revenged  her  death  bj  slaying  the  murderer.  The 
inconsolable  Adam  Fleenung,  now  sinking  imder  the  pres- 
sure of  grief,  went  abroadt  and  served  under  the  baimers 
of  Spain  against  the  infidels,  "fhe  impression,  however, 
in  that  age  of  romance  and  chivalry,  when  it  was  ac- 
counted honourable  permanently  to  indulge  the  tender 
passions,  was  not  obliterated.  He  returned  to  Scotland ; 
and  tradition  reports,  that,  stretching  himself  on  the  grave 
of  Helen,  he  expired,  and  was  buried  by  her  side.  Upon 
his  tombstone  are  engraved  a  cross  and  a  sword,  with  ^his 
inscription,  ^^Hicjacet  Adamus  Fleeming.'*^  The  memory 
of  this  tragical  story  is  preserved  in  an  old  ballad,  said  ^o 
have  been  written  by  Adam  Fleeming  himself;  which  may 
be  here  inserted  with  propriety,  as  exhibiting  a  specimen 
of  the  Scottish  dialect  between  two  and  three  centuries 
ago ;  since  which  time  it  appears  to  have  suffered  little  alte- 
ration. The  ballad  itself  is  not  altogether  perspicuous. 
The  first  seven  stanzas  of  it  represent  the  speech  which 
Adam  Fleeming  was  making  to  Helen  the  instant  before 
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lie  assassinatioii.    The  eighth,  ninths  tnd  tenth  staimsAmlq«kieib 

meatioii  that  event  and  its  consequences.  The  remidnder  o( 

the  ballad  is  occujned  with  reflections  on  the  subject,  and 

ia  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  countenance  to 

die  e^ion  that  it  was  written  by  Adam  Fleeming  whun 

in  Spain,  or  at  least  when  out  of  Scotland. 

FAIR  HELEN. 

Mj  sweetest  sweet,  and  fairest  &ir. 
Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare. 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  m j  cair 
Since  first  I  loved  thee  : 

Yet  God  hath  given  to  me  a  mind. 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  anj  one  that  thou  wilt  find 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

Tet  nevertheless  I  am  content, 
And  ne'er  a  whit  mj  love  repent. 
But  think  mj  time  it  was  well  spent, 
Though  I  disdained  be. 

The  shallVst  water  makes  maist  din. 
The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  linn. 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within. 
Though  he  preferred  be. 

O  Helen  fair,  without  compare, 
111  wear  a  garland  of  th  j  hair. 
Shall  cover  me  for  ever  mair 
Until  the  day  I  die. 
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O  Hdea  tweet,  and  maist  complete^ 
Mj  captive  spirit's  at  th j  feet^ 
Think*8t  thou  still  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thj  prisoner  with  cruehj, 

O  Helen  brtve  !  this  still  I  erave. 
On  thj  poor  slave  some  pitj  have. 
And  do  him  save  that's  near  his  grave^ 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 

Cursed  be  the  hand  that  shot  the  shot. 
Likewise  the  gun  that  gave  the  crack  j 
Into  mj  arms  Bird  Helen  lap. 
And  djM  for  love  of  me^ 

0  think  na  je  my  heart  was  sair, 
Mj  love  sank  down,  and  spuk  na  mair  ; 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  cair 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

1  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw  ^ 
I  Gutted  him  in  pieces  sma, 
I  cutted  him  in  pieces  sma. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee« 

0  Helen  chaste,  thou  wert  modest ; 
Were  I  with  thee  I  would  be  blest. 
Where  thou  ly'st  low,  and  takes  thy  rest, 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

1  wish  I  were  where  I  have  been, 
Embracing  of  my  lovely  Helen  : 
At  Venus*  games  weVe  been  right  keen. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 


I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  g«ec9B# 
A  winding  sheet  pat  o'er  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  anns  Ijing, 
On  fair  Kirkcoonell  lee» 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
Where  night  and  daj  she  on  me  cries : 
I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  EarkconneU  lee* 

In  the  parish  of  Ruthwell  is  the  castle  of  Gomlongaii^ 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  which,  although  erected 
some  centories  ago,  is  still  entire.  It  was  a  considerable 
place  of  strength  before  the  onion  of  the  crowns ;  is  sixtj 
feet  square,  and  ninetj  feet  high,  with  battlements  and 
port-holes  in  the  walls.  The  walls  are  of  a  sufficient 
thickness  to  admit  of  small  apartments  within  them  ;  aiid 
the.  hall  and  larger  rooms  are  still  occupied,  as  the  roof  is 
standing.  The  castle  of  Gomlcmgan  was  for  many  ages  the 
residence  of  the  Murrajs  of  Cockpool,  a  family  of  great 
•minence  in  Annandale  ^  as  some  of  them  were  wardens 
of  the  western  border,  and  Guthbert  Murray  of  Code- 
pool  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  that 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
when  they  invaded  Scotland.  Lord  Stormont,  father  of 
Jiord  Mansfield,  resided  here  many  years ;  and  for  his  ac- 
commodation added  sundry  buildings  to  the  castle,  which 
are  now  possessed  by  his  factor.  The  remains  of  an  old 
castle  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Cockpool,  within  half  a  mile 
of  Comlongan,  which  was  likewise  a  seat  of  the  family. 
In  the  churchyard  of  Ruthwell  a  very  curious  ancient 
monument  appears,  although  now  broken  into  two  or 
three  fragments,  which  however  have  all  been  preserved. 
Tkc  whole,  when  entire,  seems  to  have  had  the  form  of 
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'jtoti^ddeg.an  obelisk,  tnd  wa$  «bout  eighteen  feet  lotig  i  and  ib^ 
side  of  each  square  is  ornamented  with  figures  ip  relievo 
descriptive  of  sacred  storjr.    Our  Saviour  is  represented 
in  different  attitudes  ;  9Skd  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
aides  his  crucifixion  is  discernible.     The  borders  of  each 
of  the  sides  are  inscribed  with  Runic  diaracters,  mnch 
more  ancient  than  the  figures  sculptured  upon  the  stooe. 
Tradition  says,  that  this  obelisk^  in  remote  time9#  was  set 
tip  at  a  place  called  Priisstwoodsidey  uear  the  sea^  in  ordef 
to  assist  the  vulgar,  bj  sensible  images^  to  form  some  no* 
lions  of  religion,  but  was  drawn  from  thence  by  a  team 
ef  oxen  belonging  to  a  widow,  and  placed  in  the  chordi* 
yard,  where  it  remaihed  till  the  refori;tiatioD,  when,  by  an 
tct  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
down  and  broken  as  a  remnant  of  idolatty.     Thit  piece 
«f  antiquity  has  been  often  visited  and  examined  by  trv 
vellers  and  antiquarians  ;  and  a  description  and  draught  of 
it  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant  in  his  Tour^  and  by  GoidflV 
in  his  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,   where  sundry  other 
particulars  relating  to  it  may  be  found. 
Hoddam      The  castle  of  Hoddam  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  ancient 
***^^'     building,  kept  in  perfect  repair.     It  is  delightfully  situa* 
ted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Annan.     Tradidon 
says  it  was  built  between  the  years  1437  and  1484,  by 
John  Lord  Henries  of  Herries,   with  the  stones  of  a  more 
ancient  castle  of  the  same  name,  which  stood  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  river.     This  report  respecting  the  builder 
is  partly  confirmed  by  the  arms  of  Herries  cut  in  the  top 
of  the  stair-case  ;  but  there  is  no  date  on  any  part  of  the 
building.     The  new  erection  was,  as  appears  from  some 
ancient  papers  belonging  to  the  family,  called  the  castle  of 
Hodbam  Stanes^  probably  from  the  above-mentioned  cir« 
cumstance.    The  old  castle  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  by  a  branch  of 
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tlie  fiunilj  of  Robert  Bruce^  and  to  have  been  demoliBhed  Antifitjci^ 
Mont  time  after  bj  a  border  law.  The  familj  of  Herries 
was  very  powerfal^  and  possessed  a  vttj  extensive  tract 
of  comitty.  Anciently  this  was  one  of  the  places  of  de- 
fente  on  the  borders.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the 
castle  stands  the  tower  of  Repentance.  There  are  variousTofvrerof 
traditions  concerning  the  name  of  this  tower.  One  of  themtaoc^ 
isy  that  John  Lord  Herries  having  been  on  an  expedition 
to  plunder  some  part  df  the  English  border^  was  on  his  rec- 
tum-in  great  danger  of  shipwreck;  on  which  occasion  he 
made  a  vow,  that  if  he  escaped,  by  way  of  expiation  of 
his  crimes^  and  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  delivery, 
he  would  build  a  watch-tower^  witli  a  beacon^  to  belight« 
(sd  by  a  watch^  kept  there  at  his  expence,  whenever  the 
English  were  discovered  making  an  inroad  into  the  Soot« 
tish  border;  This  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  caused  the 
word  Repentance  to  be  cut  over  the  door^  between  the  fi- 
gures of  a  dove  and  a'  serpent,  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
The  building  is  a  square  tower  of  hewn  stone>  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  border  laws  by  the  name  of  the  Watcb 
Tower  o/*  Trailtrone^  and  a  watch  ordered  to  be  kept 
there^  and  a  fire  made  in  the  fire-pan,  and  the  bell  to  be 
rung^  whenever  the  English  are  seen  coming  near  to  or 
over  the  river  Annan  \  and  to  be  kept  constantly  burning 
in  weir-time;  In  the  Additions  to  Cambden,  it  is  said  this 
tower  was  built  by  a  Lord  Herries,  as  an  atonement  for 
putting  to  death  some  prisoners  to  whom  he  had  promised 
quarter. 

In  Mr  M'Farlane's  MS.  Collections  in  the  advocates 
library^  Edinburgh,  two  other  reasons  for  building  this 
tower  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  stewartry  of 
Ai^umdale,  1723.  **  Repentance,  now  ruinous,  north-west 
from  Annan  town  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  west  £roa^ 
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AMSip^ei  Ecdefechan  two  miles,  ssdd  to  be  built  hj  one  of  tfae 
lords  of  Hodham,  who  took  the  stones  of  the  chapd  of 
Trailtrone  for  building  his  house ;  for  which,  to  show  his 
repentance,  he  built  that  tower,  on  the  top  of  a  little  but 
c<>nspicuous  hill,  and  in  the  church-jard,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion  Repentance.  But,  according  to  others,  it  was  built  by 
one  of  the  family  of  Harris  or  Nithsdale,  commonlj  caUcd 
yoin  de  Reevej  for  his  having  been  active  in  demolishing 
the  churches  ;  and  af^er  he  had  got  all  was  to  be  bad  bj 
the  reformation,  returned  to  his  Romish  principles^  and, 
heglecting  restitution,  he  built  Repentance/'  Both  the' 
stories  may  be  easily  reconciled  ;  for  he  was  possessor  of 
Hodham,  and  built  the  tower  thereof,  and  made  no  small 
advantage  by  the  reformation.  Tradition  has  preserved  a 
bon  mat  of  a  shepherd  boy  to  Sir  Richard  Steele^  fixmded 
on  the  name  of  this  tower.  Sir  Richard  having  observed 
a  boy  lying  on  the  ground,  and  very  attentively  reading 
the  Bible,  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  hifn  the  way  to  hei^ 
ven  ?  **  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  you  must  go  by 
that  tower  :'*  alluding  to  its  appellation  of  Repentance. 

Battle  St  Upon  a  moor,  in  the  parish  of  Domock,  according  to 
tradition,  a  considerable  battle  was  fought  between  a  partj 
of  the  English,  commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
and  Lord  Crosby,  and  a  body  of  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Brown  of  Coalston,  in  which  the  English  were 
defeated,  and  both  their  commanders  slain.  They  are 
buried  in  Domock  church-yard.  The  stones  that  are 
placed  over  them  are  about  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  two 
feet  broad  below,  and  raised  in  the  middle  like  a  coflbi, 
but  somewhat  higher ;  and  upon  the  sides  of  these  tombi, 
are  cut  hieroglyphics,  like  broad  leaves  of  plants,  and  o« 
ther  antique  figures  quite  imintelligible.  They  seem  to 
be  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  have  neither  letter  nor 


date.    A  ftpring-weil  on  the  moor  where  the  bftttle  wis^MqiMAr 
fought  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Sword^wUf  probably 
firom  some  of  these  weaptes  being  foftnd  there  after  the 
battk. 

There  are  the  remiiins  ti  a  Druidical  temple  still  to  bebhiidictl 
seen  near  Woodhead,  though  some  of  the  stones  have  of  ^^"^P'^ 
late  been  carried  awaj.  And  tiiere  is  also  an  entrench- 
Inent  near  Domodc  wood|  where  about  an  acre  of  ground 
haa  been  surrounded  with  a  fosse  of  considerable  depths 
tailed  die  Sttmi  t  but  for  what  purpose  it  has  been  made 
is  not  certainty  known.  The  fosse  is  now  drained,  and 
mostly  filled  up. 

In  the  parish  of  Oraitney^  the  remains  of  a  Druidical 
temple  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  farm  df  Gr^itney  Mainsi 
It  is  of  an  oval  form^  and  encloses  about  half  an  acre  of 
gromd*  It  is  formed  of  large  rough  Whin  or  moor 
stones^  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  consider- 
able  distaooe,  there  being  no  stones  of  this  kind  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  place.  One  of  the  largest  of 
these  stones>  which  is  commonly  called  LochmabeH  stonig 
measures  US  cubical  feet  \  the  total  weight  of  which^ 
supposing  each  cubical  foot  to  weigh  12  stone,  must 
be  20  tons  and  upwards.  The  rest  are  considerably 
smaller.  The  site  of  this  temple  is  said  to  be  famous 
for  having  been  the  place  where  alliances  v^ere  anciently 
formed  between  the  two  nations. 

in  the  parish  of  Morton,  in  Kithsdale,  abotit  idxteeti 
mfles  to  the  northward  of  Dumfries,  is  a  remarkable  ruiti 
called  Morton  castle.  It  stands  upon  pretty  high  ground^  Ai(«Mi 
near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  parish. 
The  present  remains  nleasure  about  100  feet  in  length  by 
27  in  width  ;  but  from  the  traces  of  the  foimdationi  it 
has  evidently  been,  whetf  entire,  about  double  its  present 
IvidenesSj  and  considerably  longer.    A  great  deil  of  the 
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<A^ti^a^0fc£tones  have  been  carried  awaj  at  different  times,  to  hmH 
houses  and  dikes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wall  of  the 
south  front  is  stiU  quite  eatire  &  it  is  between  30  and  40 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  large  rounded  tower  at  each  end 
of  about  12  feet  in  diameter #  In  this  fronts  at  the  height 
of  about  12  feet,  is  a  row  of  sniall  windows,  about  16 
inches  square  'r  to  each  of  which  are  a  few  steps  leading 
up  in  the  inside  of  the  wall..  In  the  higher  parti  of  the 
building  the  windows  are  much  larger.  This  easde  is 
surrounded  (except  on  the  west  side)  bj  a  deep  natural 
hdUow,  in  whieh  the  water  had  been  dammed  up  bj  sn 
artificial  mound  at  each  end*  Considering  the  adwitages 
of  its  situation,,  and  the  strength  of  its  walls,  which  are 
about  eight  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  thia  stronghold 
must  have  been  almost  impregnable  by  the  ancient  modes 
of  attack.  The  following  account  of  this  eastk,  given  bj 
Dr  Archibald,  is  taken  from  Mr  Macfarlane's  Menuscnpt 
Collections  in  the  advocates  library  at  £dinbprgh.  *'0b 
the  north  side  of  the  parish  (that  is  Morton)  stands  the 
old  castle  of  Morton,  which  of  old  hath  been  a  very  strong 
hold  ;  but  it  is  not  certainly  known  by  whom  it  was  built 
at  firsts  It  was  kept  by  Sir  Thomas  Randul|)h  Earl  of 
Murray,  in  the  minority  of  David  Bruce  ;  and  afterwards 
suffered  to  go  to  ruin  by  the  Earls  of  Morton,  who  had 
other  castles  to  take  care  of.  Near  to  this  castle  there  was 
a  park,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Randulph  on  the  face  of  a 
very  great  and  high  hill.  All  wild  beasts,  such  as  deer, 
harts,  roes,  and  horses,  did  easily  leap  in,  but  could  not 
get  out  again  ;  and  if  any  other  cattle,  such  as  cows, 
sheep,  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap  in,  or  were  forced  to 
it,  it  is  doubted  if  their  owners  were  permitted  to  get 
them  out  again ."^ 

In  the  parish  of  Glencaim  there  is  a  mount,  commotdj 
called  a  moat^  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  veij 
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staepp  and  of  considerable  height,  occupying  about  an  acre  Antiqtiities. 
of  ground,  and  evidently  saade  b j  art.  It  is  of  an  oblong  Moau 
form,  with  an  earthen  (arret  at  each  end,  having  a  deep 
trench  on  the  inside  of  each  turret.  One  of  these  turrets, 
and  the  base  of  the  mount  in  that  part,  are  a  good  deal 
impaired,  thro'  time,  by  a  rivulet.  These  earthen  mounds 
jve  jcaUed  the  Inglestoue  moats,  or  iow  butts;  and  bj 
tradition  are  reported  to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  barony  of  Glencaim  exercised  their 
yassaU  and  followers  in  the  practice  of  archery. 

In  tbe  parish  of  Closebum  is  the  castle  of  that  name,  CloKbun 
situated  aboi^t  twelve  miles  north  of  Dumfries,  and  on 
the  sast  side  of  a  loch  of  eight  acres.  It  is  perhaps  the 
x)ldest  inhabited  tower  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  From 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  style  of  the  mould- 
ings of  the  door,  which  are  the  only  ancient  ornaments 
now  remaining  about  the  building,  it  seems  that  the  date 
of  its  construction  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  building  is  a  lofty  quadrilateral 
tower,  all  vaulted;  the  lower  apsurtment  was  under  ground, 
the  walls  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  thick.  Th^ 
door  is  under  a  circular  arch,  with  the  zigzag  or  doucette 
moulding  rudely  cut.  out  of  the  hard  granite ;  the  only 
communication  with  the  hall  was  by  a  trap-door.  The 
second  floor  originally  consisted  of  a  hall :  the  approach 
to  the  door  was  by  a  ladder,  that  was  taken  in  at  any 
time ;  the  present  outer  stairs  being  a  very  modem  erec- 
tion* The  old  iron-door  is  still  remaining.  This  hall 
was  probably  the  dining-room,  the  guard- chamber,  and 
dormitory  of  the  garrison,  when  invested  by  an  enemy. 
A  small  turnpike-stair,  built  in  the  wall,  led  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  for  the  lord  or  governor  of  the  castle. 
The  fire  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor ;  as  there  is 
snly  one  itack  of  chimnevs,  aad  these  in  the  centre  of  the 
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Ai>^^^^buiMIngt  Above  the  hall  there  are  two  leriei  of  chMB* 
bears,  which  are  divided  by  oaken  floors  ;  and  above  them 
fU)  arcbed  roof  crowns  the  building,  which  was  covertd 
with  slate  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrickn  who  re« 
paired  ^d  inhabited  this  tower  after  his  house  was  bon- 
ed down.  A  way,  fenced  with  a  parapet,  goes  roiuid  the 
top.  The  measures  of  this  building  are  33  feet  0  indies 
from  north  to  south,  45  feet  6  inches  firom  east  to  west  j 
Its  height  to  the  battlements  40  feet  0  inches.  There  is 
not  any  kind  of  ^scutcheon  or  armorial  bearings  whatso- 
pver  on  it ;  an  additional  proof  of  its  antiquity,  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  lord  of  that  castle  would  have  omiu 
ted  placing  bis  arms  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  it,  had  it 
\tpen  the  custom  so  to  do  when  it  was  erected. 

By  a  charter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  tke  peases- 
sion  of  the  proprietor,  it  appears  that  Ivan  de  Kirkpa« 
trick  of  Klosebume  obtained  a  charter  of  confirmatioQ 
of  the  lands  of  Klosebume  (which  formerly  belonged  to 
his  ancestors)  from  Alexander  the  Second  in  1232.  Ro* 
ger  de  Kirkpatrick,  a  successor  of  the  aforesaid,  whom 
Buchanan  calls  Roger  a  cella  Patricii,  was  among  the  fint 
who  stood  up  for  Robert  Bruce  as  he  was  returning  firom 
smiting  the  red  Cummyng  at  Dumfries,  This  Roger  de 
Kirkpatrick  went  into  the  church  of  Dumfries,  expressing 
these  words,  **  I'll  make  sicker"  (that  is,  sure),  and  then 
gave  John  Cummyng  several  stabs  with  a  dagger ;  fi-om 
which  some  of  the  family  have  since  used  the  dagger  for 
their  crest,  and  the  words  "  I'll  make  sicker"  for  their 
motto. 

^:^  cMtle.  Lag  castle,  in  Nithsdale,  now  in  ruins,  is  here  worthy 
of  notice.  It  belonged  tp  the  family  of  Grierson,  who  are 
descended  from  a  second  son  of  Malcolm  laird  of  M'Gre* 
gor,  who  died  in  1374.  This  castle  stands  in  a  deep  nar« 
lew  Tayine^  p^cd  the  glen  of  Lag,  ^henpe  it  derives  i« 
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qame.  It  is  so  covered  by  lofty  hills  aS  not  to  be  seen  Antiquities 
at  any  considerable  distance.  The  building  conusts  of  a 
small  square  vaulted  tower,  now  unroofed,  mounted  on  an 
eminence  of  made  ground.  It  was  sorrounded  by  an  outer 
wall.  The  great  gate,  which  has  a  circular  arch,  fronts 
the  north.  On  the  east  side  of  the  castle  is  an  artificial 
mount,  called  a  moot  or  amrt^hill^  encompassed  by  a  ditch. 
In  the  area  or  court  of  the  castle  are  the  ruins  of  five  or 
six  of  the  most  miserable  cottages  that  imagination  can 
paint.  This  castle  was  anciently  surrounded  by  a  lake, 
now  a  marsh  ;  so  that  it  must,  even  in  its  best  days,  have 
been  a  damp  and  dreary  mansion.  The  stones  of  the  gate 
are  laid  in  the  rudest  manner.  During  the  reign  of  the 
two  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  chief  of  this 
fiimily  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  and  zeal  a- 
gainst  the  covenanters.  After  the  revolution,  and  after  his 
death,  they  took  their  revenge  by  a  satirical  poem,  entit* 
led  Lag^s  Elegjf^  which  was  long  popular  among  the  com* 
moQ  people  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

The  castle  or  tower  of  Amisfield,  which  was  long  theAmitfidd 
residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Charters,  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangle  ;  having  a 
high  tower,  of  a  very  picturesque  form,  on  the  south-west, 
9nd  a  noore  modem  building,  now  the  dwelling.house,  on 
the  east.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  part 
rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Charters  about  the  year  1600  :  that 
date  is  carved  on  a  coat  of  arms.  The  mansion  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  A.  D.  1631,  as  appears 
by  a  date  over  the  chief  entrance.  In  the  tower,  which 
had  a  handsome  flight  of  winding  stone-stairs,  is  shown  a 
chamber  and  bedstead,  in  which  James  the  Sixth  is  said  to 
have  slept  when  on  his  way  to  England.  The  ceiling  of 
sevend  of  the  rooms  of  this  tower  are  stuccoed  and  paint* 
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Aatiqpi^ed ;  the  qmaments  are  of  the  grotesque  kind.    The  btt3d: 
ing  is  now  entirely  ip  ruins. 

The  following  traditionary  story  of  one  of  this  fiunilj^ 
is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the 
Fifth.  ^  That  prince  being  on  a  progress  into  the  soathem 
parts  of  his  dominions,  to  quell'  insurrections  and  redress 
grievances  on  the  marches,  previous  to  his  setting  off  firom 
his  castle  of  Stirling,  an  ancient  widow,  who  lived  on  the 
water  of  Annan,  complained  to  him,  that  in  a  late  incur- 
non  of  the  English  into  that  country  they  bad  carried  off 
her  only  son  and  two  cows,  which  were  her  whole  sup- 
port and  comfort  on  earth ;  that  she  immediately  made 

complaint  to  Sir  John  Charters  of  Amisfield,  warden  of 

■    •  •   •  '  .     , 

the  west  marches,  informing  him  that  the  party  were  then 
ravaging  a  few  miles  distant,  and  praying  him  to  send 
and  retake  her  son  and  cows.  She  said  that  Sir  John  noi 
only  refused  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  but  also  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  contempt.     The  king 

*  ■ 

told  her  he  should  shortly  be  in  Annandale,  and  directed 
her  then  to  prefer  her  complaint  to  him :  upon  this  the 
woman  returned  home.  In  a  short  time  King  James  set 
out  on  his  progress;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  head  of 
Nithsdale,  remembered  the  poor  woman's  complaint.  He 
therefore  left  the  greatest  number  of  his  guards  and  at- 
tendants behind  him,  and  advanced  with  great  secrecy  to 
^hc  village  of  Duncow  ;  where  disguising  himself,  and 
leaving  all  his  attendants  except  two  or  three  favourite 
followers,  proceeded  to  the  castle  of  Amisfield,  the  scat  of 
the  warden.  When  he  came  to  the  small  brook  near  the 
house,  he  left  all  his  suite,  and  coming  alone  to  Amisfield 
gate,  requested  the  porter  to  tell  Sir  John  Charters  he 
came  express  to  inform  him  of  an  inroad  then  making  by 
the  English.  The  porter  was  loath  to  disturb  his  master, 
saying  he  was  gone  to  dinner  ^  but  the  king  bribing  him 
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'vritb  a  silver  groat^  he  went  and  returned  with  an  angwer^Antiqujtic^; 
that  Sir  John  was  going  to  dinner  and  would  not  be  dis« 
torbed.  The  king  bribed  him  again  with  two  groats,  de« 
siring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  tell  his  master,  that  the 
general  safety  depended  upon  his  immediately  firing  the 
beacons,  and  alarming  the  country.  Sir  John,  upon  this 
second  message,  grew  into  a  great  rage,  threatening  to  pu- 
nish the  importunate  messenger  for  his  temerity.  Upon 
this  the  king  with  gold  bribed  another  servant  to  go  to  Sir 
John»  and  tell  him  that  the  goodman  of  Ballangeigh  had 
waited  a  considerable  time  at  his  gate  for  admittance,  but 
in  vain.  At  the  same  time,  the  king,  throwing  off  the 
mean  garment  that  covered  his  rich  attire,  sounded  his 
bugle-horn  for  his  attendants  to  come  up.  Sir  John,  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  third  message,  came  in  a  great 
£righ|  tq  the  king,  who  harshly  reprimanded  Kim  for 
this  great  abuse  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  cnarge  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  commanded  him  to  pay  the  widow  her 
loss  tenfold  ;  adding,  that  if  her  son  was  not  ransomed 
within  ten  days,  he.  Sir  John,  should  be  hanged.  And,  as 
a  farther  token  of  his  displeasure,  he  billoted  upon  him 
his  whole  retinue,  in  number  two  thousand  knights  and 
barons,  obliging  him  to  find  them  in  provender  during 
their  stay  in  Annandale.  This  heavy  expence  brought 
the  Amisfield  family  under  a  load  of  encumbrance  that 
they  never  after  could  entirely  throw  off.  It  was  also  in 
this  progress  that  King  James  hanged  the  famous  Johnny 
Armstrong  of  Gilnock  Hall." 

Some  farther  antiquities  are  mentioned  by  Grose  as 
belonging  to  this  county.     Among  these  may  be  noticed 
Spedlin's  castle,  which  stands  in  the  parish  of  Lochma-Spedlin^f 
ben,  about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  that  town.     It*^"'^' 
is  placed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Annan.     All  that 
u  known  of  it  is,  that  it  h^s  long  been^  as  it  is  at  present. 
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iwrtfifriM  tba  jfTojftfty  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  funilj,  tbe  Jar» 
dtnea  of  Applegarth.  The  present  propiietar  has  a  hand« 
womc  modem  seat  and  plantatioa  on  tbe  opposite  side  of 
As  river. 

Spedlin^s  castle,  like  most  of  these  bnildrngSyia  a  strong 
square  vaulted  tower,  with  walls  of  a  great  thictneti» 
ftmked  by  round  turrets  at  the  angles.  The  entrance  is 
9  the  north  side,  near  the  north-east  angle,  through  a  cir* 
oslar  door,  having  on  each  side  a  transverse  loop-hole. 
Over  the  centre,  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  a  square  tablet^ 
coataining  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  date  1605>  probaUy 
that  of  its  last  great  repair.  Indeed  the  building,  at  least 
tfie  upper  part  of  it,  does  not  seem  older  than  the  begin* 
Bing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  num^ 
ber  of  trees,  and  on  two  of  its  sides  most  venerably  mant- 
led with  ivy.  Up  one  pair  of  stairs  there  is  a  good  roooii 
with  an  ancient  carved  chimney-piecet 

But  this  building  is  chiefly  famous  for  being  haunted 
by  a  bogle  or  ghost.  Grose  speaks  of  it  thus  :  ''  As 
the  relation  will  enliven  the  dullness  of  antiquarian  dis- 
quisition, I  will  here  relate  it  as  it  was  told  me  by 
an  honest  woman  who  resides  on  the  spot,  and  who, 
1  will  be  sworn,  from  her  manner,  believed  every  syl- 
lable of  it.  In  the  time  of  the  late  Sir  John's  grand- 
&ther,  a  person  named  Porteous,  living  in  the  parish  of 
Applegartb,  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  setting  fire 
Iq  a  mill,  and  confined  in  the  lord's  prison,  the  pit  or  dun- 
geon at  this  castle.  The  lord  being  suddenly  called  to 
Edinburgh  on  soooe  pressing  and  unexpected  business,  b 
bis  hurry  forgot  to  leave  the  key  of  the  pit,  which  he  al- 
ways held  in  his  own  custody.  Before  he  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  could  send  back  the  key,  which  he  did  the 
moment  he  found  it  out,  the  man  was  starved  to  death ; 
having  first,  thro'  tbe  extremity  of  hunger,  gnawed  off  one 
of  his  hands.    {Iver  aft^r  that  time  the  castle  was  terribly 


Immtedy  till  a  cbapbin  of  the  family  exordsed  and  con- 
fined the  bogle  to  the  pit,  whence  it  could  nerer  come 
oaty  so  long  as  m  large  Bible,  which  he  had  used  on  that 
business,  leffiained  in  the  castle.  It  is  said  that  the  chap* 
lain  did  not  long  survive  this  operation.  The  ghost,  how- 
ever, kept  quiedj  within  the  bounds  of  his  prison  till  a 
long  time  after,  when  the  Bible,  which  was  used  by  the 
whole  family,  reqiured  a  new  binding ;  for  which  pur«* 
pose  it  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  The  ghost,  taking  adt 
vantage  of  its  absence,  was  extremely  boisterous  in  the 
pit,  seeming  as  if  it  would  break  through  the  iron  door, 
and  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  large  bird  fluttering  its 
wings.  The  Bible  being  returned,  and  the  pit  filled  up^ 
every  thing  has  since  remained  perfectly  quiet.*' 

Carlaverodi  castle  stood  in  the  parish  of  the  sameCnkvo- 
same,  about  nine  miles  south  from  Dumfiries,  on  the 
north  shore  of  Solway  Frith,  between  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Nith  and  Locher. 

This  castle  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in 
the  aizth  century  by  Lewarch  Og,  son  of  Lewarcb  Hen,  m 
famous  British  poet,  and  after  him  to  have  been  called  Cmr 
Ziwarcb  Og,  which  in  the  Gaelic  signified  the  ci^  or  for- 
tress of  Lewarch  Og,  since  corrupted  to  Carlaverock :  but 
whether  the  word  Caer  was  ever  used  to  signify  a  for- 
tress is  by  some  held  questionable  ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
bere  was  ever  any  thing  like  a  city. 

Carlaverock  castle  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  <^ 
Maxwell  in  the  days  of  King  Malcolm  Canmore.  A  se* 
ccmd  castle  of  Carlaverock  was  built  after  the  demolition 
of  the  original  and  most  ancient  one,  whose  site  and  foun- 
dations are  still  very  conspicuous,  and  easy  to  be  traced 
out  in  a  wood  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the  south-east 
of  the  present  building.  From  these  foundations  it  ap- 
p9iMrs  to  have  been  ^mewh^t  less  than  the  present  castl^ 
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^y<jff^tfe^bnt  of  a  similar  figure,  and  that  it  was  surronnded  bj  % 
double  ditch.  Its  form  and  situation  are  particularly  de» 
scribed  in  an  ancient  heraldic  French  poem,  reciting  Ae 
names  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  knights  and  barons 
who  accompanied  King  Edward  the  First  in  his  inroad 
into  Scotland,  by  the  western  marches,  in  the  year  1300, 
when  this  castle  was  attacked  and  taken.  The  original  is 
presenred  in  the  British  Mpseum^  and  may  be  thus  trans* 

latedf' 

^  CadaverodL  was  a  castle  so  strong  tiiat  it  did  not  fear 
m  siege  ;  therefore,  on  the  king^s  arrival,  it  refused  to  sor- 
render,  it  being  well  furnished  against  sudden  attempts, 
with  soldiers,  engines,  and  provisions.  Its  figure  was  like 
that  of  a  shield :  for  it  had  only  three  sides,  with  a  tower 
on  each  angle  i  one  of  them  a  jumellated  or  double  one, 
so  high,  so  long,  and  so  spacious,  that  under  it  was  the 

» 

gate,  with  a  turning  or  drawbridge,  well  made  and  strong, 
with  a  sufficiency  of  other  defeoces.  There  were  also 
food  walls,  and  itches  filled  ;to  the  brim  with  water. 
And  it  is  my  opiaion  no  one  will  ever  see  a  castle  more 
beautifully  situated  ;  for  at  one  view,  one  might  behold, 
towards  the  west,  the  Irish  sea  ;  towards  the  nprth,  a  beau- 
tiful country,  encompassed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  y  so  that 
no  creature  bom  could  approach  it,  on  two  sides,  without 
putting  himself  in  danger  from  the  sea.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  towards  the  south,  it  being,  as  by  the  sea  pQ 
the  other  sides,  there  encircled  by  the  river,  woods,  bogs, 
and  trenches  ;  wherefore  the  army  was  obliged  to  attack 
it  on  the  east,  where  there  was  a  mount.  The  castle,  af- 
ter having  been  battered  by  all  the  warlike  machines  then 
in  use,  at  length  surrendered  ;  when  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  being  only  sixty  in  number,  were,  on  accouat 
#f  their  gallant  defence,  taken  into  the  king's  favour,  and 
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H^trt  not  onlj  pardoned  and  released^  ransom  &t%  but  to  And^aiti 
aach  of  them  was  given  a  new  garment. 

**  Some  time  after  its  surrender  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Scots,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Eostaoe  Maz-^ 
welly  ?  steady  £riend  to  King  Robert  Bruce.  He  held  it 
against  the  English  for  many  waeks,  and  at  last  obliged 
them  to  raise  the  siege  ;  but  lest  it  should  afterwards  &11 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies,  he  himself  demolished  all 
the  fortifications  of  it :  for  which  generous  action,  lands, 
profractione  it  prostratione  castride  Carlaveroci,  &c.  He 
also  remitted  him  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  Sterling,  which 
was  payable  to  the  crown  yearly  out  of  the  lands  of  Car* 
laverock.  This  he  renoitted  to  the  said  Eustace  and  his 
heirs  forever." 

This  castle,  however,  seems  to  have  been  again  forti* 
fied  ;  for,  in  the  year  1355,  it  was  taken  by  Roger  Kirk* 
patrick,  and,  as  Major  says,  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Probably  it  was  never  more  repaired,  but  its  materials 
employed  to  erect  a  new  building.  The  frequei^t  sieges 
and  dismantliags  it  had  undergone  might  in  all  likelihood 
have  injured  its  foundations. 

The  precis  time  when  the  new  castle  was  built  is  not 
ascertained  ^  but  it  must  have  been  before  the  je2at  1425^ 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  the  appellation  of 
Murdochs  tower  given  to  the  great  round  tower  on  the 
south>west  angle,  which  it  obtained  from  the  circumstance 
of  Murdoe  Duke  of  Albany  being  confined  in  it  that  year. 

This  castle  again  experienced  the  miseries  of  war ;  boing^ 
according  to  Camden  in  his  Annals,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust A.  D.  1570,  ruined  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who  was 
sent  with  an  Englissh  army  to  support  King  James  the 
Sixth  after  the  murder  of  the  regent.  The  fortifications 
of  this  place  were,  it  is  said,  once  more  reinstated  by  Ro- 
bert the  first  Earl  of  Nithsdale,  in  the  year  1638 ;  and 
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Am^Mti«>dtiring  the  troubles  under  Charles  the  First,  its  owner 
noblj  supported  the  cause  of  royalty,  in  Whidi  be  ex- 
jiended  his  \trhole  fortune :  nor  did  he  lay  down  his  arms 
toll  he,  in  1040,  received  the  king's  letters,  directing  and 
authorising  him  to  deliyer  up  the  castles  of  Thrietre  and 
Carlaverock  on  the  best  conditions  he  could  obtain  :  in 
both  which  castles  the  earl  maintained  considerable  gar« 
risoQS  at  his  own  expence  ;  namely,  in  Carlaverock  one 
hundred,  and  in  ThrieVe  eighty  men,  besides  officers. 
The  ordnance,  arms,  anmiunition,  and  victuals,  were  also 
provided  at  his  cost. 

This  castle,  like  the  old  one,  is  triangular,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  ditch.  It  had  a  large  round  tower  on 
each  angle ;  that  on  the  east  is  demolished  ;  that  on  the 
western  angle  is  called  Murdoc^i  MOer,  from  Murdoc 
Duke  of  Albany  having  been  confined  there,  as  above 
mentioned.  The  entrance  into  the  castle-yard  lies  thro' 
a  gate  on  the  northernmost  angle,  machicoUated  .and  flank-* 
cd  by  two  circular  towers.  Over  the  arch  of  the  gate  is 
the  crest  of  the  Maxwells,  with  the  date  of  the  last  re- 
pairs, and  this  motto,  "  /  hid  ye  fair  ?^  The  residence  of 
the  family  was  on  the  east  side,  which  measures  123  feet. 
It  is  elegantly  built  in  the  style  of  James  the  Sixth.  It 
has  three  storeys  ;  the  doors  and  window-cases  hand- 
somely adorned  with  sculpture  ;  over  those  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  the  coats  of  arms  and  initials  of  the  Maxwells, 
and  the  different  branches  of  that  family.  Over  the  win- 
dows of  the  second  storey  are  representations  of  legen- 
dary tales  ;  and  over  the  third,  fables  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. In  the  front  is  a  handsome  door-case  leading 
to  the  great  hall,  which  is  ninety-one  feet  by  twenty-six. 

Last  of  all,  wc  may  take  notice  of  the  parish  of  Holy- 
wood,  whose  name  is  e\4dently  derived  from  the  holy 
wood  or  grove  of  oak  trees  which  surrounded  a  large 
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Dcwdlcal  temple,  still  standing,  witbia  half  ft  mile  of 
parish  church.  It  is  formed  of  twelve  very  large  whin 
or  moor  stones,  as  thej  are  called,  which  enclose  a  cir- 
cular piece  of  ground  of  about  eighty  yards  in  diameter^ 
The  oaks  have  now  all  perished  ;  but  there  is  a  tradition 
of  their  existing  in  the  last  age.  The  late  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  the  reverend  Dr  Bryce  Johnston,  dug  up  and 
long  preserved  many  roots,  which  he  regarded  as  relics  of 
the  sacred  grove.  When  Christianity  prevailed,  this  sa? 
cred  ground  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  a  monastery,  called 
from  the  grove  Monasterium  sacri  Nemorii* 

The  abbey  here  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Lady  Devorgilda,  daughter  of  Allan  Lord  of 
Gralloway,  who  died  A.  D.  1269.  In  Keith's  Appendix 
it  is  placed  among  the  Pnemonstratensian  Monasteries  \ 
and  Johannes  de  Sacro  Bosco,  a  great  mathematician,  £u 
mous  for  his  book  De  Sphsera,  is  there  supposed  to  have 
been  a  professed  monk  of  this  hou^e.  The  last  remaina 
of  this  abbey  were  taken  down  in  1778  to  rebuild  the  pa« 
rish  church.  Across  the  middle  of  the  building  was  a  fine 
Gothic  arch  that  supported  the  oak  roof.  Under  the  floor 
were  a  number  of  sepulchral  vaults ;  the  entrance  was 
through  a  handsome  semicircular  arch.  The  vestiges  of 
the  old  abbey  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  church-yard ; 
and  the  adjoining  farm  retains  the  name  of  Abbey.  The 
present  church  has  two  fine-toned  bells,  taken  out  of  the 
old  building ;  one  of  which,  by  an  inscription  and  date  on 
it,  appears  to  have  been  consecrated  by  the  abbot  John 
Wrich  in  the  year  1154. 

The  following  Table  shews  the  past  and  present  state  Popo^uUotf 
of  the  population  of  this  county. 


Population  in  1800. 


Parufaei. 


Annan 

Applegarth.  • 
Canonby 
Carlaverock 
Closcburn 
Cummertrees .  • 
Dalton  • .  .  .  • 
'  Dornock 
Dryscdale 
Dumfries 
Dunscore 
Dunsdeer 
Eskdalemuir . 
Ewes  ..••.. 
Glen  cairn 
Graitney 
Halfmorton 
Hoddom 
Holywood 
Hutton  and  Corrie 
Johnston^;    .  .  •  . 
Keir  .  .  .'  .;.... 
Kirkconnel 
Kilmahoe 
Kirkmichac) . 
Kirkpatr.Flceming 

Ditto     Juxta . 
Langholm  .... 
Lochmaben  .  .  . 
Middlcbie 
Moffat . . . 
Morton  .  . 
Mouse  wald 
Pcnpont . ,  . 
RuthwcU 
St  Mungo 
Sanquhar 

Tin  wald 

Torthcrwald,  .  , 
Tundergarth  . . . 

JTynron 

Wamphray 
Westcrkirk 
Total 
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Nb  epidtinic  diseases,  exceptiog  those  incident  to  infea^fty^**^ 
'<j,  are  comidered  as  prevalent  in  this  county  ;  and  a  nuu 
tare  old  age  appear?  to  be  very  firequently  attained.  The 
fidlowing  Table  exhibits  the  proportion,  during  ten  jears^ 
«F  'birdis,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  the  parish  of  Hply^ 
wood. 

Yean.  Baptiank.        Maniigct.  Deafly. 

«  1781  23 7 10 

1182 18 0 £0 

1783  .,.•..  15 3 8 

1784 13 1 11 

1785 13  •••«•«  4 8 

1786 10  ...^•.  6 14 

1787 ;  16 O il 

1788  J 14 0 8 

1780 13  6 8 

17P0 10 6 10 


)62  48  ..««•  108 

Ifearlj  average 

nearly       16 5 11 

The  unusual  number  of  deaths  in  1782  and  1786  is  said 
to  have  been  owing,  on  the  former  occasion,  to  an  epide<* 
€mc  fever  in  the  west  part  of  the  parish,  situated  in  a  n^* 
cow  valley,  and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  the  ravages  of 
the  small*  poxt  At  the  end  of  the  last  of  the  years  men- 
tioned in  the  above  table,  the  population  of  the  whole  pa<« 
pish  amounted  to  736  persons,  of  whom  there  \yere^ 

Under  ten  years  of  age « .   166 

Between  ten  and  twenty  .«••»•   146 
Above  twenty,  unmarried  f. •'•  •   160 

Widowers  or  widows 40 

Married  •••»•••»••••* 224 

Vojfr.  II.  X 
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^yy^M^M^Otot  of  the  Tse  persons^  ii  were  betweor  tf^aad  OOjwn 
S0td,    This  is  unSoabtedlj  a  coosidcnUe  proportion  a- 
'''noQg  to  £ew  inhabitsnts.    In  other  quarters  of  die  €oan« 
*lj,  instances  of  eztraordinaiy  longevity  have  oeonred. 
'\fiibimt  twenty-seven  years  ago,  James  Movrat  soigeondied 
at  Langholm  at  the  reputed  age  of  120.     In  the  year 
ITSl^in  the  same  parish^  George  Swan  eooper  died  at  the 
age  of  105,. and  was  able  to  walk  abroad  tiU  within  a&w 
days  of  his  death.    At  the  same  place  also,  John  Brown 
dyer  died  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  101  ;  and  bis  sons  at- 
tained to  a  very  advanced  age. 

It  has'been  often  remarked,  however,  that  in  aH  climates, 
and  even  in  almost  all  employnKnts,individiiaIa.  possessed 
of  singular  strength  of  constitution  attain  toa  very  advanced 
age.  The  degree  of  population  tabefoundin  a  coontrydoes 
by  no  means  depend  either  upon  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
or  the  long  life  of  its  inhabitants,  bnt  upon  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  it  affords  $  or  rather,  in  some  cases, 
upon  the  means  which  exist  of  dividing  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  territory  the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  of 
drawing  thither  the  productions  of  neighbouring  districts. 
Causa  of   The  fertility  of  a  soil  is  only  one  cause  of  population.    If 
•mall  popu- there  be  lio  manufactures  established  to  enable  the  people 
®°*        at  large  to  purchase  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  the  population  of  that  district  can 
never  be  extensive.     The  fruits  of  the  earth  will  be  con- 
veyed  away  by  the  cultivator  to  the  spot  where  he  can 
obtain  a  price  for  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  spot  where  he  is  to 
obtain  his  clothing,  his  tools,  and  his  articles  of  luxury : 
and  thus  it  happens  that  a  manufacturing  town  flourishes 
on  a  barren  soil,  providing  that  a  cheap  mode  of  convey- 
ance exist  to  more  fertile  districts.     Dumfriesshire  has 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
county  by  the  want  of  fud  in  the  grieitest  part  of  its  ex- 


teat*  The  productions  of  its  soil,  therelbrey  cannot  be  ^^ 
OBMnintd  at  hoACy  and  mnst  find  a  market  ebewhere.  <  ■  ^  j 
Ili  moat  important  tuperfluoos  produce  consists  of  catde. 
These  are  chieflj  conyeyed  to  England ;  and^  in  acoonu 
fiiahing  this  object,  the  inconvenience  is  verj  strongly 
fclty  which  results  from  the  necessi^  of  transmitting  any 
commodity  to  a  remote  market  which  is  of  difficult  ac^ 
cess.  A  class  of  middle  men,  or  merchants,  becomes  ne« 
ceasary.  The  merdiants  who,  in  Dumfriesshixe,  and  the 
territory  to  the  westward  of  it,  consisting  of  the  counties 
of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  purchase  the  cattle  from 
the  proprietors  and  fiumers,  to  sell  them  in  England,  re« 
ceive  the  appellation  of  droverim  This  class  of  men  is 
here  of  great  importance ;  and  the  community  is  deeply 
interested  in  their  conduct  and  fortunes. 

In  conunoo  use,  the  word  drovtr  impUes  a  person  whoT>fo9en, 
is  from  experience  acquainted  with  the  different  markets  ncter  and 
in  the  south,  the  cattle  suitable  to  these,  and  the  principal  ^"''*'7' 
dealers  who  attend  them.  In  this  view,  he  stands  forward 
as  a  person  of  superior  intelligence  and  consideration ;  and 
if  wesuppoae  such  a  person  to  have  under  his  solemanage- 
ment  other  people'sproperty,to  the  value  of  &omL.iO,000 
to  L.20,000  in  cattle,  he  ought  to  have  no  less  probity  of 
character.  That  the  person  who  has  such  a  trust  should 
be  one  who  could  not  muster  L.  500  Sterling  of  real  pro* 
perty,  or  who,  perhaps,  not  two  years  ago,  had  paid  hif 
creditors  ten  shillings  in  the  pound,  will  appear  hardly 
possible  or  consistent  with  any  degree  of  prudence;  or,  if 
from  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  such  an  event 
riiould  have  once  occurred,  it  might  justly  be  supposed 
that  it  would  hate  been  sufficient  to  prevent  for  ever  all 
chance  of  its  being  repeated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  periodical  losses  which  occur  from  this  cause,  or  from 
n  repetition  of  snch  vusfortunes,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  in 
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£^  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton,  are  at  dmel 
incredibly  great,  and,  when  reduced  to  an  average,  never 
amount  \o  less  than  one-twentieth  erf"  the  whole  price  of 
the  cattle  exported. 

In  most  ordinary  employments  the  posiestioo  of  great 
talents  is  by  no  means  absolutely  requisite  to  success.  A 
certain  portion  of  confidence  and  address  are  usually  suf- 
ficient. Of  these  ts/lents  the  drovers  have  had  such  a  share» 
as  either  to  persuade  people  that  they  alone  were  capabk 
of  conducting  the  trade  ;  or,  where  interlopers  ofiered  to 
share  the  business,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  dispi- 
rit them  &om  making  a  second  attempt.  Formerly,  a  few 
of  the  proprietors  used  to  go  from  this  county  with  their 
own  cscttle  to  England ;  and  though  they  had  not  monej 
to  pay  for  such  as  they  purchased  till  the  returns  for  the 
sales  took  place,  yet  as  both  property  and  ability  were  uni- 
ted, the  country  was  perfectly  safe,  and  oiight  then  ra- 
tionally sell  on  credit. 

But  as  these  gentlemen  left  off  the  trade,  drovers  be- 
gan to  be  of  more  importance  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  buy  except  upon  credit,  the  country  was  indu- 
ced,  by  degrees,  to  give  them  their  confidence,  and  for  real 
security  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  shadow. 

A  drover,  when  commencing  business,  agrees  with  a 
banker  for  credit.  With  some  money,  and  this  credit,  he 
proceeds  into  the  country,  and  purchases  cattle  in  every 
quarter.  He  usually  makes  his  payments  to  the  farmers 
or  gentlemen,  by  granting  his  bills  payable  at  90  days. 
For  these  bills  or  acceptances  the  farmer  gets  money  from 
the  banker  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  becomes  bound  to  the 
banker  for  their  amount.  Thus  the  banker,  in  general,  is 
abundantly  safe,  because  he  holds  the  security  both  of  the 
drover  and  of  the  farmer,  or  other  seller  of  the  cattle. 
TU^  Cx^l  remittances  made  to  the  banker  may'xo  14 
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^ymcnt  of  the  drover's  bill%  pnmdied  the  "btoker  sees  Cattle 
how  to  desr  his  own  private  accotintp  and  the  bUjb  are-tt*< 
ken  u^  as  tbej  fall  due  ;  of  which  he  takes  care  to  get 
dear  of  the  worst  as  early  as  pqssible*  If  the  tradii  is 
brisk,  people  get  all  paid,  and  tl^e  drover  obtains  the  for- 
ther  confidence  of  the  country.  Sallying  forth  igain,  if 
prices  are  good»  he  has  a  handsome  levee  in  every  viU 
lage  or  public  house  he  may  favour ;  and  as  every  drover 
is  the  rival  of  his  brother,  the  whole  country  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  stir*  During  their  excursions,  a  regular  corre-* 
apondence  being  kept  up  betwixt  the  drover  and  his  agent 
in  the  south,  letters  are  returned,  suited  both  for  private 
information  and  public  inspection ;  and,  upon  a  hint  of 
good  sales,  th^  bustle  of  buying  is  renewed,  and  one  par* 
eel  of  cattle  follows  another.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  about 
the  end  of  th^season,  that  coihmonly  the  first  seeds  of  the 
ruin  and  distress  of  drovers  are  sown. 

The  spring-markets  are  in  general  good :  people  then 
only  sell  what  they  do  not  choose  to  keep  j  of  course  will 
not  be  tempted^  but  by  great  prices,  to  part  with  their 
summer  stock.  And,  besides  this,  the  season  for  grass  is 
approaching  in  England,  which  makes  even  an  overstock 
to  be  kept  to  less  disadvantage. 

In  September,  it  is  chiefly  the  best  cattle  which  are 
bought,  to  be  fed  on  turnips  ;  and  if  the  crop  of  turnips  in 
England  be  plentiful,  the  prices  of  cattle  in  Dumfiriesshke 
are  generally  high.  Of  consequence,  they  must  also  be 
high  in  the  Hempden  market ;  and  if  the  first  sold  there 
are  got  off  to  advantage,  then  instant  orders  are  sent  down 
to  hurry  up  every  beast  that  can  be  purchased. 

At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  is  plain  that  every  person 
w31  wish  to  dispose  of  all  he  can.  Hence  the  refuse  of 
former  markets,  with  all  the  under-aged  beasts  that  can 
be  had,  are  bought  and  sent  up,  overstocking  the  markets 


in  Englfliidt  robbing  this  ccmntfy  of  the  atoqk  it  ought  to 
htve  fti,  and  rainng  the  prices  of  diose  that  are  iLepti  a* 
gatntt  the  Voters  theiliaelTes  the  next  aeasoo. 

The  English  dealers^  well  acqnainted  with  the  kaotx 
pnk6oss  of  the  drorers^  and  expecting  picatjr  to  be  seal 
Jbp,  keep  off  fix)m  baying.  Drore  follows  drove  i  no  sales 
ate  made  bnt  at  losing  prices ;  keeping  gets  up  to  an  ez« 
tnmigant  rate ;  and  perhaps  the  season  becomes  late,  is 
rainy,  the  roads  become  bad»  and  numbers  of  cattle  mmt 
be  left  at  ererjr  stage^  the  greater  part  of  whidi  pay  litde 
more  Aan  for  their  skins.  Snch  a  practice  as  this  may 
seem  miaocountable ;  bat  it  most  he  considered  that  the 
drovers  are  in  such  a  sitoation  that  it  becomea  nnavoid* 
able ;  for  while  they  are  selling  in  England,  their  bills 
are  Hmning  on  in  the  country  ;  and  thus  their  credit  is 
constantly  at  sta^e^  of  which  the  banker  ta)|ps  care  to  ad« 
vertise  them. 

Those  who  haye  bought  stock  at  high  prices,  and  who 
have  had  experience  of  the  practices  of  drovers,  are  not 
disposed  to  sell  to  disadvantage  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
necessities  of  drover^  set  them  all  against  each  other ;  and 
thus  they  proceed,  making  bad  worse,  till  some  one  of 
them,  unable  to  go  on  longer,  finds  himself  in  the  disa- 
greeable situation  of  informing  his  creditors,  that  from 
high  purchasing,  low  markets,  loss  on  roads,  and  extra- 
vagant price  of  keeping,  he  is  compelled  to  throw  himself 
on  their  mercy,  and  lay  a  true  state  of  his  a£Fairs  before 
them.  A  meeting  takes  place  :  if  all  are  satisfied,  mat- 
ters  are  adjusted,  and  the  creditors  accept  of  twelve,  ten, 
or  perhaps  five  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  ice  being 
thus  broken,  failing  goes  round  ;  some  from  necessity,  and 
some  from  design  j  and  the  country,  murmuring  under 
repeated  losses,  cries  out  against  credit  and  their  pvm 
folly. 
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Snpperiag.  such  z  person^  were  agam  start  fbcdi  aa  a  inapwa 
deaver^  jhe  would  very  probaUj  proceed£ctl  to  tbe.'veij  ^^im?' 
men  who  last  sn£Faved  bj  him.    On  aoch  occanons  he  haaj      *      ' 
bdcn  known  to  adcbna  them  thus  * :   ^  Gentlemen^  finim 
dJwggcaable  andnnmeseen  accidents  arose,  nuf^laie  m]v> 
ftitynes  and  jenr'  loss*    Now  that  it  is  in  mj  powev,  Ir 
think  it  mj>  duty  to  render  yon  all  the  services  I  pos» 
iiUy  can;  and  I  have* therefore  the  pleasure  to  inform. 
fftUf  that  encooraged  and  enabled  by  the  assistanoe  o£r 
somie  good  friends,  and  my  interest  at  the  bank,  to  takenp : 
a  few  cattle  this  season,  I  am  confident,  from  the^  heavy  - 
losses  of  last  year,  that  few  cattle  will  be  bought,  and  ^ 
therefore  that  good  prices  may  be  obtained.  In  this  view, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  more  for  cattle 
than  coold  otherwise  be  reasonably  expected." 

Sudi  a  harangue  as  this,  together  with  an  universal  be* 
lief  in  Dumfriesshire  that  no  drover  will  fail  the  first  year, 
tempts  the  former  creditors  to  snatch  at  the  offer.  Away 
die  drover  sets  off  again  to  England,  at  the  head  of  1200 
or  1500  catde^  increases  in  credit  with  the  country,  and 
perhaps  in  a  few  years  repeats  the  same  deception. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  remedy  for  this  very  ex^Sakt  for 
tennve  evil,  which  is,  that  all  the  gentlemen  and  fanncrsj|^y  j[jj^^ 
should  form  a  firm  resolution  to  sell  for  ready  money  ofUy.^ 
If  the  great  landholders  who  keep  large  stocks  of  cattle  on 
their  ground  would  take  the  lead  in  this  resolution,  carry 
iheir  tenants  along  with  them,  and  advertise  early  in  all 
the  newspapers  that  circulate  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
that  they  are  determined  to  adhere  inviolably  to  that  reso« 
hition  in  all  time  coming,  this  happy  reformation  would 
soon  becopie  universal* 


•  Sec  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Galloway,  by  Jamoi  Webster, 
furner  at  f  ohIU  Eaeter,  county  of  Perth, 
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B7  tiUf  mode  nmch  advaiitage  would: accmeto  teftj^ 
indhddualv'aiid  to  Ae  ooimtrj  at  large  v  and  mo  uyurj,  cT 
''even  iiurt^  would  be  don^to  any  person* 
i  It  may  be  said,  that  tf  bills  are  not  gmaarakdisoonnfc^ 
ti^  it wottld  be  impotsiUe  for  drovers  tofNirehaaa calde 
to   die'  extent  of  L.  150^000  Sterling  anmiallj  in  theit: 
three  comities^  which  theydo  now,  and  thebanka  wonUt 
be  hart  by  the  want  of  the  discount  business.    It  is-  never, 
tneant  that  bills  should  not  be  discounted^  but  onlj  that: 
the  gentlemen  and  the  farmers  should  xxot  be  sureties  fisc. 
the  drovers  to  the  banks.    The  persons  who  drove  to  a» 
considerable  extent  ought  to  have  fundsi  or  friends  of  their 
own  to  be  security  for  them  :  let  them  and  their  friends, 
raise  money  frt>m  the  banks,  and  with  that  ready  money 
buy  cattle  from  the  farmers.    If  some  wlio  would  he  dro* 
vers  have  no  such  funds,  or  catmot  find  suah  friend%  let 
tbem  apply  their  skill  and  industry  to  some  other  line  of- 
business  more  suitable  to  their  situation  :  there  is  no  rea^^ 
son  that  the  country  farmers  should  furnish   these  for 
them  to  the  ruin  of  their  own  families.     In  this  way 
cattle  might  be  sold  a  little  lower^  as  much  at  least  as 
is  equal  to  the  present  discount,  or  rather  to  the  v;i]ue  of 
the  risk  encountered  bv  those  who  intrust  their  property 
to  drovers.     In  consequence  of  the  diminished  price,  ia 
process  of  time,  English  farmers,  or  English   drovers,^ 
would  come  at  least  the  length  of  Dumfries,  with  mo- 
ney in  their  pockets,  to  buy  cattle :  at  present  they  have 
no  encouragement  to  do  this,  because  the  competition  be- 
tween them  and  the  Scottish  drovers,  who  buy  on  credit, 
is  not  now  upon  a  fair  footing.     These  can  offer  a  high- 
er price  than  those  would  choose  to  pay  ;  and  though  it 
is  scarce  credible,  unless  it  had  frequently  been  realized  in 
fact,  there  are  many  farmers  who,  for  the  offer  of  two  per 
cent*  of  additional  price,  will  sell  on  credit  to  a  man  whom 
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M  Inftorance  office  would  for  20  per  cent,  underwrite  for  tmprofe. 
pajment  of  the  price  at  three  months  distance.  fctied. 

Reducing  the  price  of  cattle  a  little  would  be  a  real  adn 
▼antage  to  the  English  ftrmer,  and  to  the  consumers  o£ 
beef  in  everj  part  of  Britain  i  it  would  be  the  first  thing 
which  would  secure  to  the  Scottish  cattle  that  preference 
to  the  Irish  which  on  manj  accounts  thej  deserve ;  and  it 
would  be  no  loss  to  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  farmers. 
In  the  same  proportion  in  wh^h  thej  would  sell  out  their 
aged  and  well»co^ditioned  cattle  cheaper,  they  would  buy 
in  their  younger  and  leaner  cattle. 

This  plan  of  selling  for  ready  money  only  should  be 
extended  also  to  the  smaller  cattle-dealers,  commcmly  call<» 
ed  jobbers^  who  buy  younger  cattle  from  the  farmers  in 
small  detatched  parcels,  and  drive  them  to  the  neighbour-. 
ing  Scottish  markets,  from  one  market  to  another ;  and 
many  of  them  to  Carlisle  and  other  market-towns  in  the 
north  of  England, 

After  all,  however,  this  or  any  other  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  must  amount  to  a  mere  palliation.  While 
the  persons  who  rear  cattle  in  Dumfriesshire  are  under 
the  necessity  of  driving  their  cattle  some  hundred  miles 
into  England  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them,  they 
must  necessarily  submit  to  considerable  inconveniences ; 
because,  in  all  commercial  transactions,  remoteness  from 
market  is  essentially  an  evil ;  and  the  necessity  of  driving 
cattle  many  hundred  miles  over  land  must  at  all  times  be 
attended  with  much  hazard  and  expence.  It  is  probable 
that  only  two  radical  remedies  for  the  evil  exist.  The 
west  of  Scotland,  in  general,  has  a  very  weeping  climate 
and  a  cloudy  sky,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  At- 
lantic ocean.  Hence  it  is  better  fitted  for  pasturage  than 
for  rearing  grain.  Wheat,  in  partiqjilar,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  of  the  com  plants,  appears  to  require  much 


Inprofe-  bright  and  steady  sunshine  to  bring  it  to  mstiiritj*    This 
^eatedf"  coi^tjy  therefore^  together  with  all  others  on  the  western 

^    '        side  of  Scotland,  seem  destined  by  nature  to  reariD|^Bt« 

Ouiali.  de.  But  for  obtaining  an  adjacent  or  ready  market,  tdvan* 
Aige  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  of  the  rivers  widir 
which  the  countiy  abounds,  and  of  its  level  surface,  in 
^me  directions,  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  fitw  the 
purpose  of  formita]g  navigable  canals,  which,  by  rendering 
ftel  more  easily  obtained,  may  introduce  maanofactoiesy 
9hd  a*  productive  or  wealthy  population.  Or,  there  is  » 
second  remedy,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature^ 

gg^j,,^  ta  tfchninister.  It  consists  of  an  alteration  of  the  salt- 
iMi,  to  the  effbct  of  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  this  coan« 
tj  to  obtain  salt  from  Liverpool  on  moderate  terms, 
wtrereby  they  may  be  enabled  to  cure,  for  exportation, 
the  vast  quantities  of  butchers  meat  which  this  tenitoiy  is 
ao  welt  fitted  to  produce.  Indeed,  of  all  the  circiuistan* 
«es  connected  with  this  district,  the  salt-laws  appear  to  be 
most  unfriendly,  and  even  opposite  to  the  improvement  of 
tUc  country.  This  will  be  abundantly  evident,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  sister  kingdom  of  Ireland,  fit>m  pes* 
sessing  privileges  in  this  respect  which  are  denied  to  this 
country,  has  acquired  no  small  part  of  the  whole  victualling 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  while  the  people  of  Galloway  are 
forded  to  drag  their  cattle,  at  a  loss  of  between  L.  40,000  and 
L.  50,000  per  dnnum^  over  some  hundreds  of  miles,  before 
<hey  can  find  a  market  for  them.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper 
to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country  in  op- 
position to  those  of  distant  and  perhaps  of  hostile  nations  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  proper  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
salt  in  Scotland  in  preference  to  importing  it  from  France. 
But  now  that  England  and  Scotland  have  become  one  em- 
pire, it  seems  manifestly  irrational  to  impose  restrictioni 
upon  the  importation  of  English  salt  to  Scotland,  for  the 
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jntfmsc  of  encounigii^  or  obligmg  us  to  prepftre  for  oat*  Thgpwifc 
Mhrcsy  8t  a  greater  ezpeneei  salt  o£  a  kss  traluaUe  tpuiiu 
\j^  hy  the  crva|ioratioii  ci  ses^water. 

faiftuuiy  ptfttn  of  tbit  Gountjr^  parochiil  assescments for 
Hnk  wdppfOt  of  the  poor  w«re  totally  avoided,  till  the  8i^ 
▼ore  yttafs  of  dearth  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ctttoty  rendered  the  measute  absolutelj  necesstry.  At 
the  tatte  time^  the  cootty  is  aitnated  too  near  to  England 
not  to  ha^e  received  the  contagion  of  compuhorjr  or  UgA 
dtarity.  In  rarioHs  parishes,  sams  of  mohej  have  been 
bequeathed,  or,  as  it  is  called,  mortified,  for  the  use  of  the 
^oor.  In  cases  of  eittraordinary  distress^  there  exists^  in 
tOdia  qnarters  of  the  ooonty,  a  mode  of  reKef  which  deu 
attrvea  notice*  When  any  of  the  lower  chiss  of  people 
happen  to  be  reduced  to  great  want,  by  sickness  or  nda- 
fbrtnoo  oi  any  kind^  a  fiiend  i»  sent  round  the  neighbour- 
hood to  invite  as  many  persons  as  is  thought  necessary  to 
wftat  is  called  a  dtinimg.  The  persons  invited  tasemUeeij^t^y^ 
at  the  appointed  time^  and  find  provided  for  them,  by  tbeP^*^^^ 
needy  fiunily,  or  their  firiends,  a  little  small  beer,  widi 
bread  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  a  little  whisky.  The 
guests,  after  collecting  one  shilling  a-piece,  or  mote,  ac- 
cording to  their  inclination  and  ability,  amuse  themselves 
for  about  two  hours  with  music  and  dancing,  after  which 
the  company  breaks  up.  Such  as  cannot  attend  them- 
adves  usually  send  their  charitable  contributions  by  any 
Neighbour  that  chooses  to  go.  These  meetings  some- 
tiities  produce  five,  six^  or  seven  pounds  to  the  needy  per- 
son or  fiuiuly. 

In  the  parish  of  Catlaverock,  a  charitable  fund  wasnutton'^ 
established  in  1708  by  Dr  John  Hutton,  who  Was  a  na-^^nd. 
dve  of  the  parish.  His  parents  were  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances^ that  for  some  time  he  was  employed  as  the  riiep. 
herd  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.    From  this  hitmbfe 


Thg  poor,  station  he  was  removed  to  be  a  companion  to  a  gentlc« 
man's  floo,  who  had  taken  a  fuicy  to  him  ;  and  aldig 
with  this  person  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  Kbeitl 
education.  At  Edinbutgh  he  studied  physic ;  and  gobg 
abroad  in  pursuit  of  that  science^  he  was  in  HoUsnd 
a  little  before  the  revolution.  While  in  that  countij, 
it  happened  that  Mary  Princess  of  Orange  being  -tbrowa 
from  her  horse  at  a  hunting  party,  Hutton  was  the 
first  to  present  himself  when  a  surge<m  was  wanted  to 
bleed  her.  This  put  him  in  the  road  to  preferment*  He 
came  over  at  the  revolution  ;  was  made  first  physician  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  physician  general  to 
their  armies  and  hospitals :  in  which  station  he  acquired 
an  ample  fortune,  and  died  in  J  712«  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  the  presbytery  of  Dumfries,  which  town  he  had 
represented  in  parliament.  In  1708,  he  granted  the  turn 
of  L.  1000  Sterling  to  the  parish  of  CarlaverOck ;  the  in- 
terest of  L.000  of  this  sum  he  destined  for  the  supporr<of 
the  native  poor  of  the  parish,  for  the  establishment  of 
schools,  and  repairing  the  church  and  the  clergyman's 
house  or  manse.  The  remainder  of  the  sum  was  allotted 
to  defray  the  cxpence  of  management,  which  he  entrusted 
to  the  kirk-session  of  the  parish,  under  the  inspection  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  district.  The  money,  together  with 
tome  additional  donations,  having  been  at  an  early  pciiod 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  the  fund  amounts  to  about 
L.  200  per  annum^  which  is  employed  in  small  salaries  to 
four  schoolmasters,  and  in  charitable  distributions.  The 
effect  of  this  establishment,  excepting  so  far  as  the  schools 
are  concenned,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  highly  bene- 
ficial. It  has  been  found  that  distress  and  poverty  mul- 
tiply in  proportion  to  the  funds  that  are  created  for  their 
relief.  The  parish  is  filled,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
prevent  it,  wi^k  mfirm  and  indolent  persons,  and  the  poor 
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■18  eonsidercd  as  less  contented  than  elsewhere :  ther  af€  ^^  P»>'* 
fuoallj  dissatisfied  with  the  proportion  which  the j  obtain 
bf  the  fiinds,  though  these  are  distributed  with  the  most 
strict  impartiaKty  :  thej  are  accustomed  to  lean  too 
much  to  them,  and  to  depend  too  little  upon  their  own 
exertions.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  a  querulous  habit  is  ac- 
qntrcd,  and  eren  infirmitj-  feigned,  in  order  to  excite  com* 
passion,  and  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  share  of  cfaaritj. 

A  donation  of  a  similar  sort,  but  of  smaller  extent,  in  the 
parish  of  Tynron,  is  productiTc  of  good  effects  without  anj 
mixtOEre^fevil.  John  Gibson,  a  native  of  the  parish,  be-oib«A% 
queMhed  L.  1500  to  the  Society  for  propagating  Christiaa^^ 
Knowledge  in  Scotland.  This  sum  the  sodetj  received 
in  1702 ;  and  by  accepting  the  legacy,  became  bound 
to  pay  annually  L.S5  Sterling  to  the  parish  of  Tynron. 
Of  this  sum  L.  22  is  paid  to  a  schoolmaster,  elected  by 
the  ainister  and  elders,  and  resident  landholders.  The 
presbytery  examines  this  school  annually  ;  and  upon  their 
certificate  of  the  schoolmaster's  due  election,  diligence, 
and  fisithfolness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  draws  the 
salary  above  specified.  The  remaining  L.  13,  by  the  will 
of  the  donor,  is  appointed  to  be  distributed  annually  by 
the  kirk*session  among  12  poor,  sober,  and  industrious 
persons  residing  in  the  parish ;  the  value  of  L.  o  to  be 
be  given  them  in  flax,  adjudging  the  value  of  los.  to 
each^  accompanied  with  IDs.  in  cash ;  the  last  20s.  being 
•till  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  poor,  till 
the  yam  spun  from  the  flax  is  inspected  by  proper  judges ; 
at  which  time  it  is  adjudged  in  diflferent  proportion9  to 
four  or  five  of  the  best  spinners  among  the  12. 

In  the  parish  of  Closebum  is  a  school  which  has  en* 
joyed  a  very  considerable  degree  of  celebrity.  In  honour 
of  its  founder  it  is  called  the  school  of  WallacebalL  John 
Wallace,  merchant  iu  Glasgow^  bequeathed  in  1729  the 
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*«>^   ant  of  Robert  Duke  of  Albany,  the  tbiid  son  of  King  Ro# 
\  <    ■  V     ''  bert  the  Second  by  Elizabeth  Mair  or  More,  asshe  is  com* 

monlj  called.  It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  the  admi- 
rable^ Crichton  boasted  (as  he  did  abroad)  that  he*  Was 
sprung  from  Scottish  kings,  he  said  nothing  bnt  what  ms 
agreeable  to  truth. 

James  Crichtoil  is  said  to  have  receiyed  his  grammati- 
f  cal  education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  studied  philosophy  ia 

the  univbrutj  of  St  Andrew's.     His  tutor  in  that  univeir- 

Bity  was  Mr  John  Rutherford,  a  professor  at  that  time  fi« 

mous  for  his  learning,  and  who  distinguished  himself  by 

""  writing  four  books  on  Aristotle's  Logic,  and  a  commen* 

tarj  on  his  Poetics.  According  to  Aldus  Manntins,  who 
calls  Crichton  first  cousin  to  the  king,  he  was  also  in* 
structed  along  with  his  Majesty  by  Buchannan,  Hepburn, 
and  Robertson,  as  well  as  by  Rutherford ;  anid  he  had 
scarcely  arrived  to  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
had  run  through  the  whole  cirele  of  the  sdences,  and 
could  speak  and  write  to  perfection  in  ten  diSetent  lan- 
guages. Nor  was  this  all ;  for  he  had  likewise  improved 
himself  to  the  highest  degree  in  riding,  dancing,  and  sing^ 
ing,  and  in  playing  upon  all  sorts  of  instruments. 

Crichton  being  thus  accomplished  went  abroad  upon  his 
travels,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Paris.  Of  his  transac- 
tions at  that  place  the  following  account  is  given  :  He 
caused  six  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the  gates  of  the 
schools,  halls,  and  colleges  belonging  to  the  university, 
and  on  all  the  pillars  and  posts  before  the  houses  of  the 
most  renowned  men  for  literature  in  the  city,  inviting  all 
those  who  were  well  versed  in  any  art  or  science  to  dis- 
pute with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day  six  weeks, 
by  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  at- 
tend them,  and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be 
proposed  to  him  in  any  art  or  science,  and  ia  any  of  these 
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twdye  languages,  Hebrew,  Syriai:^,  Arabic,  Gre^k,  Latin,  ^^"^^^ 
Spanish,  French,  Italiani  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Sdavonian ;  and  this  either  in  verse  or  prose  at  the  dis* 
cretioa  of  the  disputant.  During  this  whole  time,  in* 
stead  of  closely  applying  to  his  studies^  he  regarded  no- 
thing but  hunting,  hawking,  tilting,  vaulting,  riding  of  a 
well-managed  horse,  tossing  the  pike,  handling  the  mus- 
ket, and  other  military  feats ;  or  else  he  employed  himself 
in  domestic  games,  such  as  balls,  concerts  of  music.  Vocal 
and  instrumental,  cards,  dice,  tennis^  and  the  like  diver- 
sions of  youth.  This  conduct  so  provoked  the  students 
of  the  university,  that  beneath  the  placard  which  was  fix- 
ed on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  caused  the  following  words 
to  be  written :  *'  If  you  would  meet  with  this  monster  of 
perfection,  to  make  search  for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or 
bawdy-house,  is  the  readiest  way  to  find  him.''  Never- 
theless, when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton  appear- 
ed in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  himself  be- 
yond expression  in  the  disputation,  which  lasted  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night.  At  length 
the  president,  after  extolling  him  highly  for  the  many 
rare  and  excellent  endowments  which  God  and  Nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  accom- 
panied by  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, gave  him  a  diamond-ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold, 
as  a  testimony  of  their  love  and  favour.  The  whole  end- 
ed with  the  repeated  acclamations  and  huzzas  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  and  henceforward  our  young  disputant  was  called 
ibe  admirable  Crichtofn.  It  is  added,  that  he  went  the 
very  next  day  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match  of 
tilting  (an  exercise  then  in  much  request) ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  princes  of  the  court  of  France,  and 
a  great  many  ladies,  carried  away  the  ring  ^cen  times 
nccesaively. 

Vol.  II.  ^^ 
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Emment       About  two  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  Rame,  where 
he  affixed  a  placard  upon  all  eminent  places  of  the  dty 
in  the  following  terms :  Nos  Jacobus  Crichtmms,  SeotuSf 
cuiamque  ret  propositi  ex  improviso  resp<mdebimu».    In  a   . 
city  which  abounded  in  wit,  this  bold  challenge,  to  an- 
swer to  any  question  that  could  be  proposed  to  him  witlK* 
out  his  being  previously  advertised  of  it,  could  not  escape 
the  ridicule  of  a  pasquinade.     It  is  said^  however,  that 
being  nowise  discouraged,  he  appeared  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  ;  and  that  in  presence  of  the  pope,  many 
cardinals,  bishops^  doctors  of  divinity,  and  profcsson  in 
all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  such  wonderful  proo£i  of  his 
universal  knowledge,  that  he  excited  no  less  surprise  than 
he  had  done  at  Paris.     BocaHne,  who  was  Uien  at  Rome, 
gives  something  of  a  different  relation  of  the  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  this  author,  the  pasquinade  againsi  Crichton^ 
which  was  to  the  following  effect,  jind  be  that  will  see  it, 
let  him  go  to  the  sign  of  the  falcon^  and  it  shall  &r  shown; 
made  such  an  impression  upon  him,  that  he  left  a  place 
where  he  had  been  so  grossly  affronted  as  to  be  put  upon 
a  level  with  jugglers  and  mountebanks. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus  Manutius,  Laurentius 
Massa,  Spcron,  Speronius,  Johannes  Donatus,  and  various 
other  learned  persons,  to  whom  he  presented  several  po- 
ems in  commendation  of  the  city  and  university.  Al 
length  he  was  introduced  to  the  doge  and  senate,  in  whose 
presence  he  made  a  speech,  which  waS  accompanied  with 
such  beauty  of  eloquence,  and  such  grace  of  person  and 
manner,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  that  illustrioufi 
body  ;  and  nothing  was  talked  of  through  the  whole  city 
but  this  rara  in  t  err  is  avis,  this  prodigy  of  nature.  He 
held  likewise  disputations  on  the  subject  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent 
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professors  and  large  multitudes  of  people.  His  reputa*  ^^^f^^ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  the  desire  of  seeing  and  hearing 
him  brought  together  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  from 
different  quarters  to  Venice.  It  maj  be  collected  from 
Mimiliila^  that  the  time  in  which  Crichton  exhibited 
these  demonstrations  of  his  abilities  was  in  the  jear  1580* 
During  his  residence  at  Venice  he  fell  into  a  bad  state 
of  healthy  which  continued  for  the  space  of  four  months. 
However,  before  he  was  perfectly  recovered,  he  went,  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends^  to  Padua ;  the  university  of 
Which  city  was  at  that  time  In  great  reputation.  The 
next  day  after  his  arrival  there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  place  at  the  lionse  of  Jacobus  Aloysius 
Comeiiusy  when  Crichton  opened  the  assembly  with  an 
extemporary  poem  in  praise  of  the  city,  the  university, 
and  the  company  who  had  honoured  him  with  their  pre« 
aence.  After  this  he  disputed  for  six  hours  with  the  most 
celebrated  professors  on  various  subjects  of  learning  ;  and 
he  exposed,  in  particular,  the  errors  of  Aristotle  and  his 
commentators  with  so  much  solidity  and  acuteness,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  so  much  modesty,  that  he  excited 
universal  admiration.  In  conclusion,  he  delivered,  ex- 
tempore, an  oration  In  praise  of  ignorance  ;  which  was 
conducted  with  such  Ingenuity  and  elegance  that  his  hear- 
ers were  astonished.  This  exhibition  of  Crichton's  ta« 
Icnts  was  on  the  I4th  March  1581.  Soon  after  he  ap- 
pointed a  day  for  another  disputation,  to  be  held  at  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  not  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording higher  proofs  of  his  abilities,  for  that  could  not 
Jx>ssibly  be  done,  but  ig  compliance  with  the  earnest  soli- 
citations of  some  persons  who  were  not  present  at  the 
former  assembly.  However,  several  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  prevented  this  meeting  from  taking  place. 
Such  is  the  account  of  Manutlus  :  but  Imperialis  relates. 
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Eminent  ttat  he  was  infonned  by  his  father,  who  was  present  upod 
tne  occasion,  that  Crichton  was  oppoied  by  Archai^eliis 
Mersenarius,  a  famous  philosopher ;  and  Uttaii  ht  acqoit-; 
ted  himself  so  well  as  to  obtain  the  approbatidoi  tt  a  vtrj 
honourable  company,  and  even  of  his  imtagoiuit  himself. 
Amidst  the  discourses  which  were  occasioned  by  our 
yoiing  Scotsman's  exploits^  and  the  high  applauses  that 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  his  genius,  smd  attainmeoJS, 
some  persons  there  were  who  endeavoured  to  detract  firbm 
his  merit.  For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these  invi* 
dious  unpugners  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  papcf  to  be 
£xed  on  the  gates  of  St  John  a(nd  St  haul's  church,*  where- 
in  he  offered  to  prove  before  the  university,'  t^  the  er« 
rors  of  Aristotle,  and  of  all  his  followers,  were  almost  in* 
numerable ;  and  that  ihe  latter  had  failed  fioih  in  ezplsin* 
ing  their  master's  meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological 
subjects.  He  promised  likewise  to  reflate  the  dreams  of 
certain  mathematical  professors  ;  to  dispute  in  ill  the  sci* 
ences ;  and  to  answer  to  whatever  should  be  proposed  ta 
him  or  objected  against  him.  All  this  he  engaged  to  do 
cither  in  the  common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and 
mathematical  figures^  or  in  a  hutidred  sorts  of  verses,  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  opponents*  According  to  Manutius^ 
Crichton  sustained  this  Contest  without  fatigue  for  three 
days  ;  during  which  time  he  supported  his  credit,  and 
maintained  his  propositions  with  such  spirit  and  energy, 
(hat  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people,  he  obtained  ac- 
clamations and  praises  ;  than  which  none  n^ore  magnifi-* 
cent  were  ever  heard  by  men. 

From  Padua  Crichton  set  out  fo?  Mantua ;  where  there 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  a  gladiator,  who  had  foiled  in 
his  travels  the  most  famous  fencers  in  Europe,  and  had 
lately  killed  three  who  had  entered  the  lists  with  him  in 
this  city#    The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  much  grieved  at 
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hxving  granted  this  man  his  protection,  as  he  found  It  to  Eminent 
be  attended  with  such  fiatal  consequences.  Crichton  being 
informed  of  his  Highness's  concern,  offered  his  service, 
not  onlj  to  drive  the  murderer  from  Mantua  but  from 
Italjr,  and  to  fight  him  for  1500  pistoles.  Though  the 
duke  was  unwilling  to  expose  such  an  accomplished  gen- 
tleman to  so  great  hazard,  jet,  reljing  upon  th^  report 
he  had  heard  of  his  warlike  achievements,  he  agreed  to 
the  proposal :  and  the  time  and  place  being  appointed, 
the  whole  court  attended  to  see  the  performance.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  combat,  Crichton  stood  onlj  upon  his 
defence  ;  while  the  Italian  made  his  attack  with  such  ea- 
gerness and  fuiy,  that  having  overacted  himself,  he  be- 
gan to  grow  wearj.  Crichton  now  seized  the  opportu- 
nitj  of  attacking  his  antagonist  in  return  \  which  he  did 
with  so  much  dezteritj  and  vigour  that  he  run  him  through 
the  body  in^dypee  different  places;  of  which  wounds  he 
immediatelj  died.  The  acclamations  of  t^e  spectators 
were  loud  and  extraordinary  upon  this  pccasion  ;  and  it 
was  acknowledged  bj  all  pf  them,  that  thej  had  never 
seen  art  grsu;e  nature,  or  nature  second  the  precepts  of 
art,  in  so  livelj  a  manner  as  thej  had  beheld  these  two 
things  accoipplished  on  that  daj.  To  crown  the  glorj  of 
the  action,  Crichton  bestowed  the  prize  of  his  victory 
upon  the  widows  of  the  three  persons  who  had  lost  their 
lives  ii\  fighting  with  ^e  gladiator.^ 

It  is  asserted,  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  his  othei^ 
wonderful  performances,  the  Duke  of  Mantua  made 
choice  of  him  for  preceptor  to  his  son  Vincentio  de  Gon* 
zago,  who  is  represented  as  being  of  a  riotous  temper  and 
a  dissolute  life.  The  appointment  was  highly  pleasing 
to  the  court.  Crichton,  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  his 
friends  and  benefactors,  and  to  contribute  to  their  diver- 
sion, framed,  we  are  told,  a  comedy,  wherein  he  exposed 
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^"^^"^1*  tnd  ridiculed  all  the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  tbe 

nun.  ■ 

'U.  y        ral  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged.     This  com« 

position  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ingenious  satires 
that  ever  was  made  upon  mankind.  But  the  most  asto- 
nishing part  of  the  storj  is,  that  Crichton  sustained  fificei^ 
characters  in  the  representation  of  his  own  plaj.  Among 
the  rest,  he  acted  the  divine,  the  philosopher,  the  lawyer, 
tiie  mathematician,  the  physician,  and  the  soldier,  with 
such  inimitable  grace,  that  every  time  he  appeared  upon 
the  theatre  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  person. 
Crichton  From  being  the  principal  actor  in  a  comedy,  Crichton 
soon  became  the  subject  of  a  dreadful  tragedy.  One 
night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as  he  was  walking  a^ 
long  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and  playing  upon  the  guitar, 
he  was  attacked  by  half-a-dozen  of  people  in  masks. 
The  assailants  found  that  they  had  no  ordinary  person  to 
deal  with,  for  they  were  not  able  to  maintaio^heir  ground 
against  him.  In  the  issue,  the  leader  of  lliis  company 
being  disarmed,  puUed  off  his  mask,  and  begged  his  life, 
telling  him  that  he  was  the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton 
immediately  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  expressed  his  con- 
ccm  for  his  mistake ;  alleging  that  what  he  had  done  was 
only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if  Gonzaga  had  any  de- 
sign upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be  master  of  it :  then 
taking  his  own  sw^ord  by  the  point,  he  presented  it  to  the 
prince,  who  immediately  received  it,  and  was  so  irritated 
by  the  affront  which  he  thought  he  had  sustained,  in  being 
foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  tliathe  instantly  ran  Chrich- 
ton  through  the  heart. 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  concerning  the  mo- 
tives which  could  induce  Vinccntio  de  Gonxaga  to  be 
guilty  of  so  ungenerous  and  brutal  an  action.  Sume  have 
ascribed  it  to  jealousy,  asserting  that  he  suspected  Crich- 
ton to  be  more  in  favour  than  himself  with  a  lady  whom 
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lie  patsioiuitelj  loved  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  has  ^^^' 
told  a  storjr  upon  this  head,  which  is  extravagant  and  ridi- 
culous in  the  highest  degree.  Others,  with  greater  pro- 
babilitjt  represent  the  whole  transaction  as  the  result  of  a 
drunken  frolic ;  and  it  is  uncertain,  according  to  Imperia- 
lism whedier  the  meeting  of  the  prince  and  Crichton  was 
bj  accident  or  design.  However,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Crichton  lost  his  life  in  this  rencounter.  The  {time 
of  his  decease  is  said,  by  the  generality  of  his  biographers^ 
to  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  Jul j  1583  ;  but  Lord 
Buchan  fixes  it  to  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  life  at  which  Crichton  died.  The  conunon  accounts 
declare  that  he  was  killed  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age  i  but  Iraperia}is  asserts  that  he  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  when  that  calamitous  event  took  place :  and  this 
fact  is  confixmed  by  Lord  Buchan. 

Crichton's  tragical  end  excited  a  very  great  and  general 
lamentation.  If  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  is  to  be  credited, 
the  whole  court  of  Mantua  went  three  quarters  of  a  year 
into  mourning  for  him.  The  epitaphs  and  elegies  that 
were  composed  upon  his  death,  and  stuck  upon  his  hearse, 
would  exceed,  if  collected,  the  bulk  of  Homer's  works. 
His  picture  was  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the  bed-chambers 
and  galleries  of  the  Italian  nobility,  representing  him  on 
horseback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the 
other.  The  same  author  tells  us,  that  Crichton  gained 
the  esteem  of  kings  and  princes  by  his  magnanimity  and 
knowledge;  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  by  his  courtli- 
ness and  breeding ;  of  knights,  by  his  honourable  deport- 
ment and  pregnancy  of  wit ;  of  the  rich,  by  his  affability 
and  good  fellowship ;  of  the  poor,  by  his  munificence 
and  liberality  ;  of  the  old,  by  his  constancy  and  wisdom  ; 
of  the  young,  by  his  mirth  and  galla»try  ;  of  the  learn- 
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fmineiit  ed,  bj  his  universal  knowledge  ;  of  the  soldiers,  by  hit 
undaunted  valour  and  courage  ;  of  the  merchants  and  ar* 
tificers^  bj  his  upright  dealing  and  honesty  ;  and  of  die 
fair  sex,  by  his  beauty  and  handsomeness,  in  which  re-< 
spect  he  was  a  masterpiece  of  nature. 

Joannes  Imperialis,  in  his  life  of  Crichton,  says  that 
he  was  the  wonder  of  the  last  age,  the  prodigious  produc- 
tion of  nature,  the  glory  and  ornament  of  Pamassiu  in  a 
stupendous  and  uni^sual  manner. ;  and  that,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  learned  world,  he  was  the  phoenix  of  litera- 
ture, and  rather  a  shining  particle  of  the  divine  Mind  and 
Mfgesty,  than  a  model  of  what  could  be  attained  by  hu- 
man industry.  The  same  author,  after  highly  celebratbg 
the  beauty  pf  his  person,  asserts  that  his  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  his  admirable  knowledge  of  things,  testified 
that  he  jiossQ^sed  a  strength  of  genius  wholly  divine. 
''  What  (adds  this  writer)  can  more  exceed  our  compre- 
hension, than  that  Cri^hton,  in  the  tiyenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  should  be  master  of  ten  different  languages,  and  per- 
fectly well  versed  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  theology, 
polite  literature,  and  all  other  sciences.  Besides,  was  it 
ever  heard,  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  globe,  that  to 
these  extraordinary  endowments  of  the  mind  should  be 
added  a  singular  skill  in  fencing,  dancing,  singing,  riding, 
and  in  every  exercise  of  the  gymna$tic  art  ?"  Nay,  Impe- 
rialis,  in  his  account  of  Crichton's  death,  declares  that  the 
report  of  so  sad  a  catastrophe  was  spread  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  it  disturbed  universal  nature  ;  and 
that,  in  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  wonder  she  had  pro- 
duced, she  threatened  never  more  to  confer  such  honour 
upon  mankind.  Compared  with  these  extravagancies, 
the  assertion  of  Bayle,  that  Crichton  was  one  of  the  great- 
est prodigies  of  wit  that  ever  lived,  and  the  testimony  of 
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Fdix  Astolfiis,  concerning  his  wonderful  memorj,  maj  Cmuent 
be  considered  as  modest  encomiums.  <      v     ■> 

Sncb  are  the  accounts  which,  bj  a  succession  of  writers,  Kippit  de- 
and  particularlj  since  the  time  of  Mackenzie,  have  been^,  merit. 
given  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  These  accounts  are  in* 
deed  so  wonderful,  that  manj  persons  have  been  disposed 
to  ccxnuder  them  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  fa- 
bulous. The  chief  assailant  of  the  fame  of  Crichton  is 
Dr  Kippis,  who,  in  the  Biograpbia  Britanntca,  has  at- 
tacked the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests.  He  begins  with 
observing,  ''  That  no  credit  can  be  granted  to  anj  facts 
which  depend  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Ur* 
quhart.  Mr  Pennant,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  with  appro- 
bation ;  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  laid  a  stress  on  his  vera- 
city, in  the  account  of  Crichton  which  he  dictated  to  Dr 
Hawkesworth,  and  is  inserted  in  the  81st  Number  of  the 
Adventurer;  of  which  account  it  may  be  observed,  that  it 
b  only  aa  elegant  summary  of  the  life  written  by  Macken- 
zie. But,  with  all  deference  to  these  respectable  names, 
I  must  declare  my  full  persuasion,  that  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  is  an  author  whose  testimony  to  facts  is  totally  un- 
worthy of  regard :  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  perusal  of 
his  works  does  not  strike  every  mind  with  this  conviction. 
His  productions  are  so  inexpressibly  absurd  and  extra- 
vagant, that  the  only  rational  judgment  that  can  be  pro- 
nounced concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  little,  if  at  aU,  bet- 
ter than  a  madman.  To  the  character  of  his  having  been 
a  madman,  must  be  added  that  of  his  being  a  liar.  Se- 
vere as  this  term  may  be  thought,  I  apprehend,  that  a  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  treatise  which  contains  the  memo- 
rials concerning  Crichton  would  show  that  it  is  strictly 
true.  But  of  his  total  disregard  to  truth  there  is  incon- 
Cestible  evidence  in  another  work  of  his,  entitled,  '  The 
true  Pedigree  and  lineal  Descent  of  the  most  ancient  and 
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EBSncDt  honourable  Family  of  the  UrquhartSyin  the  House  of  Cro« 
marty,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  year  of 
God  1652.'  In  this  work,  it  is  almost  incredible  what  a 
number  of  falsities  he  has  invented,  both  with  respect  to 
names  and  fiscts^  Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  instance  of  inw 
postijre  and  fiction  was  never  exhibited ;  and  the  absurdity 
iof  the  whole  pedigree  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express.  It  can  only  be  felt  by  those  who  have  perused 
|he  tract  itself.  Such  a  man,  there&re,  can  justly  be  en- 
titled to  no  degree  of  credit,  especially  when  he  has  a  pur- 
pose to  serve,  as  was  the  case  with  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart* 
His  design  was  to  exalt  his  own  family,  and  his  own  na- 
tion, at  any  rate.  With  respect  to  his  own  nation,  there 
was  no  occasion  for*  having  recourse  to  fiction,  in  or- 
der to  display  the  lustre  of  Scotland  in  the  eminent  meo 
whom  it  has  produced  in  arms  and  litesatiure.  The  pen- 
cil of  truth  alone  would  have  been  amply  sufiicient  for  that 
purpose.'' 

Dr  Kippis,  therefore,  utterly  rejects  the  authority  of 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  relative  to  Crichton's  wonderful 
exhibitions  at  Paris,  his  triumph  at  Rome,  his  combat 
with  the  gladiator,  his  Italian  comedy,  the  nine  months 
mourning  for  him  at  Mantua,  and  the  poems  hung  round 
his  hearse  to  the  quantity  of  Homer's  works.  Dr  Kip- 
pis likewise  disputes  the  authorities  upon  which  Mac- 
kenzie rests  his  narrative  of  the  wonders  performed  by 
Crichton,  particularly  that  of  Stephen  Pasquir.  He  ob- 
serves, that  this  author  no  doubt  gives  an  account  of  a 
wonderful  youth  who  appeared  at  Paris,  but  that  Mac- 
kenzie overlooked  the  important  circumstance  that  the 
date  does  not  correspond  with  the  age  of  Crichton.  The 
young  man  mentioned  by  Pasquir  appeared  in  1445,  and 
his  name  is  not  given.  He  admits  only  the  testimony  of 
Aldus  Manutius,  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  CricIi;oii, 
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to  be  of  any  value  ;  and  even  suspects  him  of  exaggera-  En^^ncDt 
tion,  though  he  admits  many  of  the  wonderful  stories  re- 
kted  by  others.  Dr  Kippis,  after  criticising  with  some 
severity  the  poems  of  Crichtouy  concludes  thus :  ^'' What, 
then^  is  the  opinion  which,  on  the  whole^  we  are  to  form 
pf  the  admirable  Crichton  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a 
youth  of  such  lively  parts  as  excited  great  present  admira* 
tioUy  and  high  expectations  with  regard  to  his  future  at- 
tainments. He  appears  to  have  had  a  fine  person,  to  have 
been  adroit  in  his  bodily  exercises,  to  have  possessed  a  pew 
euliar  facility  in  learning  languages,  to  have  enjoyed  a  re- 
markably quick  and  retentive  memory  ;  and  to  have  ex« 
celled  in  a  power  of  declamation,  a  fluency  of  speech,  and 
a  readiness  of  reply*  His  knowledge,  likewise,  was  pro- 
bably very  uncommon  for  his  years  i  and  this,  in  con- 
junction  with  his  other  qualities,  enabled  him  to  shine  in 
public  disputation.  But  whether  his  knowledge  and 
learning  were  accurate  or  profound,  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned ;  and  it  may  be  equally  doubted  whether  ][ie  would 
have  arisen  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  eminence  in 
the  literary  world.  It  will  always  be  reflected  upon  with 
regret,  that  his  early  and  untimely  death  prevented  this 
matter  from  being  brought  to  test  by  experiment*" 
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of  Proceedxko  westward,  we  enter  upon  the  district  deno« 
^'^*^'  xmnated  Galloway,     It  consists  of  two  counties  or  shires, 
Kirkcudbright  and  Wigton.     The  former  of  these  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  stewartry^  and  the  sheriff  is  de- 
nominated steward^  for  a  reason  formerly  mentioned ;  vt«. 
that  lands  in  Scotland,  when  held  bj  a  subject  by  the  te- 
nure called  regaHtft  or  with  royal  privileges,  fell  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture  or  failure  of  heirs.     The  magistrate 
appointed  by  the  aown  to  hold  the  office  of  sheriff  recei- 
ved the  name  of  steward,  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  revenue  which  it  became  his  duty  to  collect  and  to 
pay  into  the  exchequer.    The  territory  itself  was  thereaf- 
ter denominated  a  stewartry. 
Its  ancient       In  ancient  times,  Galloway  appears  to  have  compre- 
**^*"'        bended,  not  only  the  shire  of  Wigton  and  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  but  also  the  greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  Airshire.    It  had  its  own  princes  and  its  own  laws.    It 
acknowleged,  however,  a  feudatory  dependence  on  Scot- 
land.    This  dependence  served  only  to  supply  the  sove- 
reign with  rude  undisciplined  soldiers,  who  added  rather 
to  the  terror  than  to  the  strength  of  his  armies. 
Hiitoryof       In   1160,  we  are  informed  by   Sir  David  Dalrymple, 
Galloway,  ^^^-jx  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galloway, 
which  was  directed  against  the  rest  of  Scotland.     At  that 
time  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm,  was  in  bad  terms  with 
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manj  of  his  barons,  a  confederacj  of  whom  had  just  at* ,  Hittoiy. 
tempted  to  seize  his  person. 

The  insurrection  in  Gallowaj,  at  this  critical  season^ 
enabled  Malcolm  to  occupj  his  factious  nobles,  and  to 
Conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people  by  the  display  of 
personal  valour.  Twice  he  invaded  Galloway :  he  was 
twice  repulsed.  The  iqtrepid  young  prince  made  a 
third  effort,  overcame  his  enemies  in  battle,  and  forced 
them  to  implore  peace.  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that  county^ 
submitted  to  give  his  son  Uchtred  as  an  hostage  to  Mal- 
colm ;  and,  renouncing  the  world,  assumed  the  habit  of  a 
canon-regular  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

It  was  not,  however,  tiU  the  year  1186  that  a  complete  Bkkodjr 
pacification  took  place  in  Galloway,  after  long  atid  bloody 
dissensions.  Malcolm  King  of  Scotland  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  William.  During  an  inroad  into 
England  in  1174  WiUiam  was  taken  prisoner.  Fergus 
lord  of  Galloway  left  two  sons,  Gilbert  and  Uchtred. 
The  inheritance  was  divided  between  them.  They  led 
their  barbarians  to  the  army  of  William  when  he  invaded 
Northumberland.  After  William's  captivity,  the  natives 
of  Galloway  broke  loose,  murdered  many  subjects  of 
Scotland  who  were  settled  in  their  territories,  and  expelled 
the  king's  officers.  Gilbert  and  Uchtred,  either  dreading 
chastisemd^Kom  Scotland,  or  sensible  of  the  superior 
power  of  IAUk  besought  Henry  the  Second  to  receive 
their  homage.  Wnile  this  treaty  was  in  agitation,  Gilbert, 
bj  the  ministry  of  his  son  Malcolm,  cruelly  murdered  Uch- 
tred;'«id  sought  to  possess  himself  of  Uchtred's  portion  ; 
but  he  was  gallantly  resisted  by  Rolland,  the  son  of  Uch- 
tred. Gilbert  renewed  the  negociation  with  Henry  in 
hjiown name,  and  offered  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute  of 
SOOC^  xperks  of  silver,  500  cows,  and  500  swine.    Henry^ 
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ftiitory.  on  account  of  the  treacherous  murder  of  Dchtred,  refused 
both  the  homage  and  the  tribute.  In  ll75>AVilliam  having 
been  restored  to  libertj,  marched  an  armj  into  Gallowaj 
to  chastise  Gilbert  ;  but,  instead  of  executing  justice, 
contented  himself  with  a  pecuniary  satisfaction.  It  seems 
probable  that  this  disgraceful  compromite  is  to  be  impu- 
ted to  the  weakness  and  indigence  of  the  Scottish  state. 
In  1176y  the  mtirderer  Gilbert  came  to  York  with  Wil- 
Kam,  was  received  into  the  favoiir  of  Henry,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  him^  He  gave  his  son  Diihcan  sis  an  hostage  for 
his  good  belmviour^ 

This  transaction  was  highly  dishonourable   to  both 
princes^  but  especially  to  Henrys  who  had  power  to  pn- 
>  liish  the  fratricide^  and  yet  sold  his  favour  to  him  for 
lOOO  mcrks4 

In  ll84y  Gilbert  invaded  Scotland  with  his  usual  bar^ 
barity.  Terms  of  accommodation  were  offere4tohim| 
which  he  rejected*    He  died  soon  afler  (llSS)^ 

Rollandy  the  son  of  Uchtred,  neglected  tiot  this  oppor- 
tunity :  he  rose  in  arms,  and  possessed  himself  of  Gallo- 
way ;  discomfited  thie  faction  of  Gilbert,  and  slew  their 
commander  Gilpatrick  (4th  July  1185).  With  equal 
success  he  fought  Gilcolm,  the  leader  of  a  formidable  band 
of  robbers  who  had  settled  in  Galloway,, ^Gilcolm  fell 
in  the  action.  William  favoured  the  entOT|Bses  of  Rol- 
land  ;  Henry  was  incensed  at  them^  JA  Hw^  he  assem- 
bled a  mighty  army  at  Carli'Je,  and  prepared  to  invade 
Galloway.  Rolland  fortified  all  the  passes,  and  made  a 
shew  of  desperate  resistance.  At  length  articles  of  paci- 
fication were  adjusted.  It  was  agreed  that  Rolland  should 
retain  what  Vad  been  possessed  by  his  father  Uchtred, 
and  should  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  King  of  Englaad's 
court  as  to  what  had  been  possessed  by  Gilbert,  and  was 
now  claimed  by  his  son  Duncan.     For  the  performance 
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tt  this  flgteement  RoUand  delivered  up  Us  three  sons  as  ^ft«»t-^ 
hostages  to  Henrj,  and  swore,  fealtj*  William  King  of 
Scotland,  his  brother  David,  and  his  barons,  promijKd  up- 
on oath,  that  if  RoUand  departed  from  the  terms  of  this 
convention,  thej  would  compel  him  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  bishop  of  Glasgov^  publidj  promised,  in  presence  of 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  that  he  would  in  that  case  excom<« 
municate  RoUand,  and  laj  his  territories  under  an  inter-* 
diet. 

Theciontroversj  between  RoUand  and  Duncan,  the  son 
of  Gilbert,  was  settled  by  an  amicable  compromise.  WU- 
liam  confirmed  to  Duncan  the  territory  of  Carrick,in  Air- 
shire,  a  district  of  ancient  Gallowaj  ;  Duncan  renounced 
aU  farther  claims. 

In  1106,  William  de  MoreviUe,  constable  of  Scotland, 
died.  He  was  arucceeded  by  the  celebrated  RoUand  lord 
of  GaUowaj,  who  had  married  £la,  the  sister  and  heir  of 
MoreviUe.  RoUand,  however,  paid  on  this  occasion  700 
merks  to  Wi^iam  King  of  Scots.  We  find  that  in  123S 
Pervorguil,  the  daughter  of  Allan  lord  of  Galloway, 
married  John  de  Baliol,  lord  of  Bernard  castle. 

Allan  lord  of  Galloway,  constable  of  Scotland,  died,  Difptited 
leaving  three  daughters  co-heiresses ;  first,  Helen,  the*"^^^***^ 
wife  of  Rog^  de  Qiiinci,  Earl  of  Winchester ;  second, 
Dervorgutjyar  DevorgUda,  the  wife  of  John  de  Baliol, 
lord  of  Becvhrd  castle ;  third,  Christian,  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam des  Forts,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Dervorguil 
and  Christian  were  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  Marga- 
ret daughter  of  David  Earl  of  Huntington. 

The  natives  of  GaUoway  were  imwilling  to  have  their  DWisiofi  of 
country  parcelled  out  to  various  lords  ;  and  therefore  they  re^,J|^^ 
requested  Alexander  the  Second,  King  of  Scotland,  to  as- 
sume the  lordship,  in  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heirs  of 
Allan.    The  kmg,  preferring  justice  to  ambition,  rejected 
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their  request.     Thej  next  requested  that  ThomA  the 
Bastard,  son  of  Allan,  might  be  appointed  their  lord.  This 
also  having  been  denied,  thej  broke  out  into  open  rebels* 
lion.     Headed  bj  the  Bastard,    and  Gilrodh,  an  Irish 
chief,  thej  burst  into  Scotland  with  merdle^s  fiirjr.    A« 
lexander  led  an  armj  against  them;  he  was  entangled 
amid  morasses,  and  in  imminent  hazaid.    Fi»rquhard  Ead 
of  Ross  extricated  him  bj  assaulting  the  rebels  in  the 
rear.     Thej  were  discomfited  with  great  slaughter.    Tbe 
survivors  sought  and  obtained  the  king's  mercj.     Alex« 
ander  restored  Gallowaj  to  the  heirs  of  Allan.   The  Bas- 
tard and  Gilrodh  escaped  into  Ireland.    Next  jear  thejr 
returned  with  Irish  auxiliaries.    Gilrodh  at  landing  burnt 
his  vessels,  as  if  resolved  to  conquer  or  die  ;  jet  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Earl  of  March  without  resistance. 
Both  he  and  the  Bastard  were  pardoned.    His  wretched 
Irishmen  straggled  towards  the  Cljde,  in  hopes  of  disco- 
vering  a  passage  home.     The  citizens  of  Glasgow  rose  in 
arms,  and  beheaded  them  all  but  two,  whoin'thej  sent  to 
be  hanged  and  quartered  at  Edinburgh.     The  result  of 
the  whole  was,  that  Gallowaj,  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  chiefs,  ceased  to  be  a  powerful  principality, 
as  its  inhabitants  had  apprehended,  and  necessarilj  fell 
into  as  great  dependence  upon  the  crown  of  Scotland  as 
anj  other  part  of  the  kingdom.     Had  Alexander  the  Se- 
cond accepted  the  offer  made  to  him  of  the  whole  lordship, 
in  prejudice  of  the  female  heirs  of  the  last  baron,  he  would 
have  justlj  incurred  the  odium  of  robberj  and  usurpation ; 
but  bj  supporting  the  claims  of  each  of  the  daughters  to 
an  equal  share,  he  at  once  gained  the  reputation  of  jus- 
tice, and  gratified  his  ambition,  bj  exalting  his  authoritj 
over  the  whole  territorj.     But  the  people  of  the  country 
appear,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  have  remained  discon« 
tented.     In  1247,  Roger  de  Quinci,  Earl  of  Winchester, 
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^ho  had  married  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  Allan  lord  of  Ifiitory. 
Gallowajr,  was  suddenly  besieged  in  his  castle  by  his  vas- 
sals, whom  his  oppressions  had  exasperated.  Armed  at 
all  points,  he  sallied  forth,  cut  a  passage  through  the  ene« 
mjf  and  instantly  sought  redress  from  Alexander.  Alex- 
ander chastised  the  insurgents,  and  reinstated  the  Earl  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  sanguinary  contests  which  followed  the  coinpe* 
tition  of  Bruce  and  Baliol^  or  rather  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  Bruce  for  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  the  chief- 
tains of  Galloway  long  remained  attached  to  the  party  of 
Baliol,  and  consequently  of  England.  In  1306,  the  yoimg- 
er  brothers  of  Robert  Bruce,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  as- 
sembled a  band  of  adventurers  in  Ireland  and  the  adjacent 
isles,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  pretensions  of  their , 
elder  brother ;  with  700  men  they  landed  at  Lochryan  in 
Galloway.     Duncan  M^Dowal,  a  powerful  chieftain  of 
that  country,  attacked  them  at  their  landing,  and  totally 
routed  their  little  army  (9th  February  1306-7.)     The 
two  brothers  and  Sir  Reginald  Crawford  were  grievously 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners.     M'Dowal  presented  his 
bleeding  prisoners  to  the  English  king  at  Carlisle      The 
king  ordered  them  to  instant  execution,  considering  them 
•  as  rebels  against  his  authority  ;  but  the  a£Fairs  of  Bruce 
having  taken  a  favourable  turn,  he  in  the  following  year 
invaded  Galloway.     He  commanded  the  inhabitants  to 
repair  to  his  standard,  and  on  their  refusal  wasted  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword  ;  but  he  was  speedily  com- 
pelled to  retire-     Next  year  Edward  Bruce,  the  king's 
brother,  invaded  Galloway.     He  defeated  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  near  the  river  of  Dee  (20th  June.) 

John  de  St  John,  with  1500  horsemen,  had  advanced 
to  oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a  forced  march  he 
endeavoured  to  surprise  them ;  but  intelligence  of  his  mo- 
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Hiitaty.  rions  was  timeouslj  nceeived.  The  omrage  of  Edwarf 
Bmce^  approaching  to  temeritj,  frequentlj  enabled  him 
to  achieve  what  men  of  more  judicious  valour  would  ne- 
ver have  attempted.  He  ordered  the  infantry  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  his  arm  j  to  entrench  themselves  in  strong 
narrow  gfbund.  He  himself,  with  50  horsemen  well  har^ 
nassedy  issued  forth  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  surprisid 
At  English  on  their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed  them. 
Having  thus  overthrcrwn  his  enemies^  Edward  BnM 
assailed  the  various  fastnesses  of  Gallowaj,  expdicd  die 
English  garrisons,  and  at  length  subdued  the  whole  coon^ 
try.  The  men  of  Gallowaj,  however^  rexfiained  long  al« 
tached  to  the  family  of  Baliol.  During  the  captivi^  of 
David  the  Second,  we  find  that  Bsdiol  resided  in  Gallon 
vmj,  in  a  comer  of  his  nominal  kingdom.  Havmg  been 
joined  by  Henry  de  Percy  and  R^ph  Neville^  he  hd  the 
men  of  Galloway  into  the  Lothians,  penetrated  to  Gks* 
gow,  and  returned  through  Cunningham  and  Nilhsdale^ 
wasting  the  country  in  his  cruel  and  impolitic  progress. 
It  would  appear  that  about  this  period,  Duncan  M*Dow- 
al  was  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the  western  part  of 
Galloway.  He  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  house 
pf  Bruce,  and  bound  by  fealty  to  England.  In  135C,  as 
stated  by  Fordun,  or,  as  Sir  D.  Dalrymple  thinks,  in 
1353,  William  Lord  Douglas  penetrated  into  Gallowaj, 
and,  either  by  force  or  persuasion,  induced  M'Dowal  to 
renounce  England  for  ever,  and  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king  of  Scots.  Edward  ordered  the  estates 
of  M*Dowal  to  be  seized,  imd  his  goods  confiscated  (l8th 
August.)  Fordun  adds,  that  M*Dowal  swore  fealty  to 
the  king  of  Scots  in  the  church  of  Cunmock,  in  presence 
of  the  steward  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  he  faithfully  perse- 
vered in  his  alliance.  From  that  period  the  whole  of 
Galloway  followed  the  fortimes  of  the  test  of  Scotland. 
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STEWAKTRY  OF  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

1 
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1  HE  Stewartrj  of  Kirkcudbright,'  which  forms  the  lar-Boondarifli 
gest  portion  of  Galloway,  is  situated  betweea  about  54®  ^jf^^JS 
40'  and  55^  20'  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
sbuth  by  the  Solway  Frith^  which  divides  it  from  Eng- 
land ;  on  the  east  by  Dumfriesshire  ;  on  the  north  by 
that  county  and  Airsbire  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  latter 
county  and  the  shire  of  Wigton.  A  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  Nith;  an4 
a  considerable  part  of  its  western  boundary  consists  of 
Wigton  Bay,  which  advances  to  a  considerable  distance 
inlandi  The  stewartry  contains  nearly  864  square  miles, 
or  440,081  Scottish  acres.  The  land  towards  the  seaFaceof  the 
abounds  with  little  hills  or  knolls,  full  of  stones  and  pro-****""^* 
Jectijig  rocks,  presenting  a  surface  of  a  rough  and  barren 
aspect ;  asd  the  almost  total  want  of  wood,  with  the  uni« 
Versal  practice  of  fencing  with  stone  walls,  renders  the 
prospect  unpleasant  to  the  eye  of  la  traveller.  This  un* 
even  and  rugged  surface,  however,  is  not  without  its  ad- 
yantages ;  for  the  nunxerous  little  hills  serve  as  shelter  to 
the  vales  that  separate  them,  affording  pasture  of  a  luxu- 
riancy  and  richness  scarcely  anywhere  else  to  be  met 
with.  Great  part  of  the  stewartry  is  also  mountainous,  al- 
most without  intervening  vallies  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
produce  of  the  lead  mines  and  the  woods,  some  of  which 
yield  abundant  returns,  this  part  would  not  bely  its  na- 
tural appearance,  which  is  exceedingly  barren. 

Very  little  variation  of  the  weather  can  be  observed  ciimate. 
over  all  this  tract  of  country,  excepting  on  the  mountain- 
ous parts,  where  the  air  is  colder,  and  the  seasons  later, 
than  in  the  low  lands  or  nearer  the  sea  ^  and  it  in  general 
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Climate  participates  of  .the  rainy  weather  that  prevails  over  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  de« 
gree  than  the  neighbouring  country  to  the  north.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  sea-breezes,  or  some  other  natural  causes, 
act  as  powerful  antidotes  against  the  winter  storms ;  in- 
somuch that  snow  never  lies  above  three  days  at  a  time, 
ilor  is  frost  of  longer  duration. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  Galloway,  as  a 
grazing  country,  admitting  the  cattle  to  pasture  in  the  &Us 
Ivith  very  little  assistance  the  whole  winter  over.  The  corn 
^rop  is  considered  as  precarious,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in 
tiarvest  very  little  damage  has  in  general  been  oecaaiooed 
by  it.  Even,  in  the  late  rainy  seasons,  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crop  over  the  kingdom  was  destroyed,  here 
nqt  the  least  injuxy  was  sustained ;  and  the  plentifiil 
crop  assisted  in  supplying  the  wants  of  other  places.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  is  very  little  interrupted  here,  ex- 
cept in  the  spring  months,  when  a  piercing  east  wind  sets 
in,  puts  a  stop  to  all  vegetation,  destroys  the  g^rass,  and 
does  more  material  injury  to  the  stock  than  all  the  most 
severe  storms  in  winter. 
Mountains.  Although  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  is  a  hilly 
country,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
many  great  mountains ;  and  those  deserving  this  charac- 
ter are  chiefly  situated  towards  the  eastern  or  the  west- 
em  part  of  it.  In  the  parishes  of  An  worth  and  Kirkma- 
breek,  is  the  hill  called  Cairnharrow.  It  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  1100  feet  ;  its  soil 
is  of  a  mossy  kind,  covered  with  heath  intermixed  with 
grass,  and  not  much  encumbered  with  rocks.  It  is  the 
highest  ground  in  this  part  of  the  stewartry,  Caimsmuir 
excepted  ;  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  adjacent 
country,  of  the  shire  of  Wigton,  of  the  ilse  of  Man,  of  a 
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pirt  of  Cumberland,  and  of  the  high  land  on  the  c6ast  of  Mcmntimfc 
Ireland.     It  exhibits  no  volcanic  appearance. 

In  the  parish  of  Miniga£F,  the  mountain  called  Cairns- Cainmoirn 
muir  is  1737  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  there  are  others  of  equal,  or  even 
perhaps  of  superior  height ;  but  as  thej  rise  from  a  more 
elevated  base,  their  altitude  is  less  striking. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  near  the  Sol- 
way  Frith,  is  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills,  which  terminates  in 
the  mountain  called  Crowfell.  Douglas  cairn,  on  thecrowfelL 
sunmiit  of  the  mountain,  is  said  to  be  about  1900  feet  in 
height ;  and  Knockendoch,  on  the  north  wing  of  the 
monntain,  is  1500  feet  above  high  water  mark.  In 
1440,  William  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  assembled  the  hail  lairds^  freeholders,  and  el- 
dest borderers  of  his  wardenry,  at  Lincludden.  There  he 
corrected  and  improved  the  border  laws,  which  at  that 
time  formed  a  sort  of  separate  system  of  military  ju- 
risprudence. In  these  laws  this  hill  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  beacons  for  alarming  the  country  during  the 
frequent  incursions  made  by  the  English  into  Scotland. 
From  the  ridge  which  terminates  in  Crowfell,  the  coun- 
try descends  beautifully  and  regularly  to  the  sea-coast, 
presenting  to  the  eye  an  extensive  prospect  of  fields  well 
enclosed,  and  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation.  The  seap 
shore  in  this  quarter  is  remarkably  bold  and  rocky,  form- 
ing tremendous  precipices  ;  beyond  which  at  low  water 
a  large  tract  of  flat  sand  is  left.  The  vie^  from  the  sands 
towards  the  shore  exhibits  some  picturesque  scenes.  High 
and  pointed  spires,  at  the  bases  of  which  are  passages 
through  them  in  form  of  rude  arches  ;  spacious  and  regu- 
lar amphitheatres,  and  mouths  of  caverns  running  up  un- 
der ground  into  the  land  farther  than  any  human  being 
bath  ever  adventured  to  explore.     In  the  crevices  of  the 
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,  Watttii  rocky  but  generally  where  the  precipices  arc  overhang^g^ 
or  almost  inaccessible,  is  found  th^  marine  plant  sampbirt^ 
well  known  as  a  preserve  or  pickle  ;  to  the  dangerous  ex« 
pedients  for  gathering  yirhich^  as  alluded  to  of  old  bj 
Shakespeare  *,  th^  people  here  at  this  daj  are  no  stran- 
gers. 

The  stewartrj  of  Kirkcudbright  contains  few  remark*; 
able  river^.     Beginning  on  the  east,  the  first  stream  wor* 

Wttcr  of    thy  of  notice  is  the  river  denominated  Orr  or  Urr,  Wun 
•  pr  Whurr.     This  river  rises  out  of  a  lake  of  the  same 

namCi  aa  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  Balmacldlany  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  stewartry  \  and  after  a  winding  course 
f outhward,  during  which  it  receives  a  variety  pf  rivulets 
pr  burns^  it  discharges  itself,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  into  the  Solw^y  Frith.  The  fish  which  are  most 
frequently  found  in  it  ar^  salmon,  sea^trout,  and  river- 
trout. 

The  Solw^y  Fritb^  at  the  mouth  of  th^  Urr,  is  nine 
leagues  over.  By  it  there  is  frequent  communication 
with  the  towns  of  Whiiehaven,  Harrington,  Working- 
ton, Maryport,  and  AUnbj,  in  the  north  of  England  ^ 
from  whcnpe  limp  i§  imported  and  conveyed  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  up  the  water  of  Urr  ;  which  is 
two  miles  broad  at  its  confluence  with  th^  Frith,  and  is 
navigable  from  thence  about  eight  miles  by  vessels  of 
eighty  tons  burden.  This  navigable  river,  about  two 
miles  from  its  mouth,  forms  within  land  a  large  bason, 
commonly  called  Gihl'^s  Hold^  into  which  large  vessels 
are  often  obliged  to  put  in  stormy  weather,  where  they 
are  well  sheltered  and  moored.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, the  water  of  Southwick,  a  smaller  stream,  also  af- 
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fords  the  means  of  imporUtioii  of  lime,  being  navigable  Wateri.  ^ 
£or  nearly  two  n&iles  bj  vessels  of  small  burthen.  The  na- 
vigation, however,  of  the  Solwaj  Frith  is  every  day  be« 
coming  oxofe  difficult  and  hazardous,  by  the  large  sand- 
banks  which  lie  in  its  channel,  on  which  many  shipwrecks 
4iappen ;  and  which,  within  these  few  years,  have  risen 
.  inuch  higher,  and  extended  themselves  much  farther  out 
towards  its  mouth. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  rivers  of  importance  are 
the  Ken  and  the  Dee ;  which  having  joined  near  the 
centre  of  the  stewartry,  in  a  long  lake  called  Kenmnir 
loch,  proceed,  under  the  appellation  of  the  river  Dee, 
into  the  Solway  Frith  below  Kirkcudbright.  The  most 
eastern  of  these  streams  is  the  Ken ;  it  rises  on  the  north-  The  Keai 
em  part  of  the  stewartry,  on  the  borders  of  the  head  of 
•  Nithsdale,  and  running  south-west  for  eight  of  nine  miles, 
divides  the  parish  of  Dairy  from  that  of  Carsephaim  ; 
after  which,  proceeding  southward  with  an  inclination  to- 
wards the  east,  it  forms  many  beautiful  windings,  till  at 
last  it  falls  into  Kenmuir  loch^  and  is  lost  in  the  Dee.  The 
country  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Ken  is  wild  and  moorish. 
The  four  parishes  adjoining  to  it  receive  the  appellation  of 
Gieniem.  Their  names  are,  Carsephaim,  Dairy,  Balma- 
clellan,  and  Kells.  In  this  river  are  abundance  of  pike 
and  trout.     Salmon  also  come  up  in  high  floods. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  north-westem  part  of  the  stewar- The  Dec 
try,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  direction  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ken  in  Kenmuir  loch.  In  floods  the 
Dee  sometimes  rises  eight  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
It  is  navigable  to  Tongland,  two  miles  above  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright,  that  is,  about  seven  miles^ 
from  the  Solway  Frith.  The  Dee  is  very  broad  and 
deep,  especially  at  the  place  called  Kenmuir  loch,  being 
there  from  700  to  221^0  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  tea 
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Watart.  to  forty-five  feet  in  depth.  There  arc  several  fords 
when  the  water  is  low  ;  but  all  of  them  are  danger- 
ens,  and  have  firequentlj  proved  fatal  to  travellers.  As 
the  stewartry  abounds  wkh  mosses,  particularly  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Ren  and  the  Dee,  the  water  is  of  a  veiy 
dark  hue,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  deep 
from  the  shallow  water.  The  meadows  along  the  Dee 
.  are  very  extensive.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  they  never 
fail  to  be  laid  under  water.  During  winter  the  floods  are 
frequent,  and  are  apt  to  leave  on  the  meadows  nearest  the 
river  large  quantities  of  sand,  which  proves  ruinous  to 
the  pasture.  In  some  places  earthen  banks  or  mounds 
have  been  erected  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  meadows 
cannot  be  protected  from  inundations.  The  salmon  of  tbe 
Dee  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  much  fatter,  than  those  of 
most  other  rivers  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Few  of  them 
get  over  the  steep  rocks  at  Tongland,  except  when  the 
water  is  swelled  ;  and  those  that  do  are  obliged  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  past  the  loch  of  Ken,  as  its  inhabi- 
tants are  not  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  :  these  are 
the  pike  or  ged,  the  perch,  and  the  eel.  The  pike  arc 
found  here  in  great  perfection,  and  of  an  uncommon  size. 
They  are  always  in  season  when  the  weather  permits  them 
to  be  caught.  They  are  caught  with  the  fly,  or  with  lines 
baited  with  bum-trouts  or  frogs.  The  perch  were  first 
introduced  into  this  river  and  loch  in  the  year  1750,  by 
the  late  Alexa'idcr  Copland,  Esq.  of  Collieston.  Since 
that  time  liiey  have  multiplied  remarkably,  and  are  now 
taken  in  great  quantities,  es]>ecially  about  midsummer,  by 
those  who  fibh  with  worm-baits  for  amusement.  The 
eels  are  never  iiitcriupted  in  their  •  ossession  of  the  wa- 
ters, as  the  countr)  pcoj-jle  liave  an  insuperable  prejudice 
against  feeding  on  an  animal  which  so  strongly  resembles 
the  serpent.     The  case,  however,  was  different  in  former 
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dmes.    la  the  dark  ages,  when  the  art  of  cookery  was   W«tgf^^ 
bat  litde  understood,  there  was  in  this  parish  a  fishery  of 
eels,  which  were  exported  to  Italy.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Hector  Boethius,  and  after  him  by  Buchannan. 

Were  it  not  that  from  Tongland  upwards,  for  eight  orNaTigadoi^ 
ten  miks,  the  Dee  is  fiill  of  rocks  and  shallows,  it  might  ^^' 
be  rendered  the  means  of  introducing  an  inland  navigation 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  county.  A  survey  has  been 
made  by  engineers,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  navigable 
canal  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  river  to  that  extent* 
An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  obtain  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  that  purpose,  but  by  some  means  or  other  the 
plan  was  unsuccessful.  The  present  steward  of  the  coun- 
ty, some  years  ago,  at  his  own  expence,  cut  a  canal  to 
connect  the  Dee  with  a  lake  called  Carlinwark  loch,  situ- 
ated above  the  shallows  of  Tongland,  and  which  abounds 
in  marl.  By  means  of  this  canal  marl  was  conveyed  to 
the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  its  natural  bed.  The 
canal  is  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  is  believed  to  be  at  pre- 
sent oi|t  of  repair. 

The  next  river  to  the  westward  is  the  Fleet,  which  rises  The  Fleet, 
eut  of  a  lake  called  Lochfleet  ;  and  after  a  beautiful  wind- 
ing course  of  no  great  extent  falls,  like  the  other  rivers  in 
this  district,  into  the  Solway  Frith.  It  is  navigable  as  far 
up  as  the  village  called  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  to  which  ves- 
sels of  eighty  tons  burden  come  with  the  tide. 

The  river  Cree  is  in  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  stew- The  Crec. 
artry,  and  to  a  consJderable  distance  forms  its  boundary. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  which  divide  the  northern  part  of 
the  stewartry  from  Airshne..  For  some  miles  it  is  very 
small,  and  traverses  a  bleak  and  dreary  region  ;  but  it  is 
soon  augmented  by  a  number  of  small  streams,  after 
which  it  emerges  into  a  rich  valley,  along  which*  it 
rolls  slowly  and  beautifully  between  banks  cover^ 
with  wood.      It  is  navigable  for  several  miles^   and 
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WttoB.   supposed  to  have  been  an  instrument  used  hj  the  andent 
'        Druids  in  killing  their  sacrifices.     On  several  of  the  liu 
tie  isles  of  the  loch  were  large  frames  of  black  oak,  neatlj 
joined.     There  are  two  small  isles  that  have  been  evi« 
dentlj  formed  by  strong  piles  of  wood  driven  into  the 
mbss  and  marl,  on  which  were  placed  large  frames  of 
black  oak.     The  top  of  these  was  fuUj  six  feet  under 
water  before  the  loch  was  drained.     The  design  of  these 
Works  is  not  at  present  known. 
Lockken         We  have  already  noticed  Lochken,  or  Kenmuir  loch, 
4ee.  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  waters  of  that  river  near 

its  junction  with  the  Dee  ;  below  which  the  lake  is  some- 
times called  Lochdee.  Lochken  and  Lochdee,  therefore, 
are  only  one  lake,  ten  miles  in  length.  The  pike  in  it 
sometimes  grows  to  a  prodigious  size.  A  single  pike 
frequently  weighs  twenty  or  thirty  pounds ;  and  one  of 
fifty-seven  pounds  has  been  caught.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  various  small  lakes.  In  the  parish  of  Kells  they 
are  six  in  number.  In  the  parish  of  Crossmichael  arc 
two,  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  Emgrogo  loch 
is  remarkable  for  two  small  islands  on  it,  which  arc 
breeding  places  for  sea-gulls  that  repair  thither  in  great 
quantities  at  the  proper  season.  Loch  Rohn,  or  Roan, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  former,  is  a  sort  of  natural 
curiosity.  Its  superficial  contents  are  from  thirty- six  to 
forty  acres,  and  its  depth  is  from  ten  to  twenty-two  fa- 
thoms. It  is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  adjacent 
country.  No  rivulets  or  streams  run  into  it ;  nor  has  it 
any  visible  supply  except  the  clouds.  Its  waters  arc  ex- 
ceedingly clear  5  and  unless  the  frost  be  very  intense,  it 
seldom  freezes.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Balmaghie,  are  five  lakes,  of  which  Granoch  or 
Woodhall  loch  is  the  largest.  It  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  Inroad,  and  tWQ  miles  and  a  half  in  length.     Besides 
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these  already  enumerated,  there  are  various  other  small  Watcn. 
lakes  in  thik  district ;  but  as  they  are  of  little  or  no  inu 
portance  in  themselves,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  take  fur- 
ther notice  of  them.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
Loch  Whinnion,  and  the  loch  of  Glengapy,  in  the  parish 
of  Twyneholm,  are  remarkable  for  producing  fine  yellow 
trouts. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  sea-coast  of  Kirkcudbright  Sea  xosit 
produces  dulse,  tangle,  and  common  sea- weed.  Of  this 
last  considerable  quantities  are  cut  and  burnt,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  the  mineral  alkali ;  but  its  use  as  a  valuable 
Bianure  is  too  much  neglected,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  navigable  streams  and  bays,  where  it  might  be 
conveniently  conveyed  to  a  considerable  distance.  The 
coast  also  produces  scurvy-grass,  colewort,  and  sea-thistle* 
We  have  already  mentioned  samphire  as  one  of  Its  pro- 
ductions ;  and  we  may  farther  remark,  that  there  is  here'^*'^  animl 
found,  particularly  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  stew* 
artry,  the  animal  flower  or  water  polypus,  called  also  the 
ua  anemone.  This  wonderful  marine  production  is  con« 
sidcred  as  the  link  that  connects  the  animal  with  the  ve- 
getable system.  It  does  not  possess  a  locomotive  faculty ; 
and  its  organs  are  too  imperfect  to  entitle  it  to  be  ranked 
with  animals ;  but  It  appears  to  have  somewhat  of  more 
sensation  than  can  be  ascribed  to  a  merely  vegetable  sub- 
stance :  like  some  of  which,  however,  it  is  reproduced  from 
any  part  cut  ofi^.  The  form  of  these  polypuses  is  elegantly 
and  pleasingly  diversified.  Some  are  found  resembling 
the  sun-flower,  some  the  hundred -leaved  rose  ;  but  the 
greater  number  bear  the  likeness  of  the  poppy.  The  co- 
lours differ  as  much  as  the  form.  Sometimes  the  animal 
flower  is  of  a  deep  purple,  frequently  of  a  rose-colour,  but 
mostly  of  a  light  red  or  fleshy  hue.  The  most  beautiful 
of  them  that  could  be  picked  up  have  often  been  carried 


Agricnl-  from  the  shore  of  Ck>Iveiid  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  up  ioid 
■LI  the  comitiy,  where  thej  have  lived,  fed  on  worms,  sod 

^F^tA  brad  £ar  seitiil  wedcs,  and.  ttifjjkt  hm^  ^^rinffii 
rnndh  longer  if  they  could  have  bean  sapplied  wxth  aw* 
ivater;  Their  lively  bolours;  and  the  variety  of  elegaai 
forms  in  which  thej  are  founds  equal  any  thing  recited  by 
natural  historians  of  the  sea-flowers  o^  other  climates.  It 
is  a  subject  of  no  small  airiosi^  to  see  a  purple,  ied,*  or 
yellbw  flower  strilring  to  catch  a  worm; 
jjbO.  The  prevailing  soil  in  the  stewartiy  of  Kirkcudbright  is 
tirdl  adiipttid  t6  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  being  a  sfaaU 
low  brown  earthy  on  a  graveUbottofn  or  rock  of  a.  rottes 
dayey  ^bstilnce^  which  fall^  to  earth  when  exposed,  and 
^hich  is  by  no  means  retentive  of  m6i$ture;  Upon  tfie 
banks  o^  the  l)ee  and  Kdn  ar^  snome  valuable  lands^  of  a 
deep  and  rith  quality;  It  may  be  remarked;  that  Wigtoa 
iMy^  for  dianj  thousand  atres;  has  a  rich  dsy  bottom ; 
and- the  practicability  of  laying  it  dry  is  Confidently  talked 
of  by  persons  conversant  in  the  practice  of  embanking^ 
It  was  long  a  favourite  idea  of  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk^ 
On  the  sea-coast,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  is  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  sea-shells,  of  importance  in  an  agricul- 
tural view,  on  account  of  their  utility  as  manure.  Here  is 
also  abundance  of  the  finest  sea-mud  ;  it  is  of  a  soft  sandy 
appearance,  and  seems  to  be  entirely  composed  of  broken 
or  consumed  shells  ;  and  a  number  of  boats  from  eight  to 
eighteen  tons  burden  are  constantly  employed  bringing 
these  up  the  river  during  the  summer  months. 
CraincMlt:-  Thc  grain  chiefly  cultivated  here  is  oats.  Bear  or  big 
^^  is  preferred  to  barley.  Turnips  do  not  make  a  conspi- 
cuous appearance  in  this  district,  being  chiefly  cultivated 
by  gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  agricultural  improvements, 
but  who  have  not  hitherto  found  extensive  imitators  among 
the  farmers.    Indeed^  as  remarked  when  considering  an« 
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t/dhdt  cotrnty^fiameri  in  all  qdarten  are  unwilling  to  iim«   Agricob 
tate  agricoharal  novelties  introdnced  by  men  of  nnk  ij 

and  opulence^  because  the  beautj  of  the  crop  affords  no 
proof  that  it  is  profitable.  A  single  enterprising  fiuiner^ 
who  attains  to  wealth  bj  the  successful  pursuit  of  an  im« 
proved  system^  is  of  more  value  in  introducing  a  spirit  of 
emulation  among  men  of  his  own  dass^  than  any  efforts 
Which  can  be  made  by  great  proprietors  in  setting  am  ex- 
ample of  correct  cultivation. 

In  this  district  the  culture  of  potatoes  has  very  mueh^^^^^^c*' 
increased  of  late  years ;  and  at  present  they  form  a  consi- 
derable article  of  export  to  England  after  supplying  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  feeding  a  great  number  of 
awine.  The  coflormon  white  round  potatoe  is  preferred  ; 
and  the  method,  for  jthe  most  part,  is  to  plant  them  in 
beds^  bBt  the  practice  of  drilling  is  now  getting  into  use/ 
These  beds  are  about  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  fa^e  t 
trench  on  each  side ;  the  earth  of  which  is  made  to  cover 
the  potatoes,  which  are  previously  laid  among  dung  or 
aea^weed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  they  never  af- 
ter require  any  cleaning  or  other  work  till  ready  to  be  taken 
up.  Eleven  hundred  weight  of  seed  is  planted  in  an  acre, 
and  the  produce  may  be  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  weight. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  whole  agricultural  operations  ^^  umcti- 
Were  confined  to  oats  after  oats,  so  long  as  the  ground'tea. 
Would  carry  any ;  and  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  re- 
main for  gt^ss.  The  only  exception  to  this  plan  was  a 
small  bit  of  land  near  the  houie,  called  the  Bear  Fey^  which 
was  kept  perpetually  in  tillage,  received  the  whole  dung 
of  the  farm,  and  was  regularly  sown  with  bear  or  barley. 
Ldttle  dependence,  however,  was  placed  on  this  crop  \  while 
the  failure  of  the  oats,  was  looked  to  with  horror,  being 
considered  the  next  thing  to  a  famine  in  the  country,  and 
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sned  every  passible  shift  till  the  retam  of  another 
A  more  frccjuent  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  in- 
Ion  of  potatoes,  have  long  removed  every  appn- 
O  of  this  kind  ;  yet  the  partiality  for  the  oat  crop 
Uics  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  parishes  are  to  be 
witli,  wlicre  hardly  any  other  kind  of  grain  is  sown ; 
forms  the  crop  over  more  than  ihree-foorths  of  the 
lie  district.     Indeed  Galloway  is  still  much  beliind  the 
em  parts  of  the  island  in  agricultural  improvcmcDls. 
rotation  of  cropping  prescribed  by  the  landlords,  and 
Jch  lays  rhe  foundation  of  the  present  system  of  tuii- 
dry  in  Galloway,  admits  of  two  or  three,  and  even 
com  crops  running,  which  arc  followed  by  a  greca 
with  dung,  and  grass  seeds  sown  out  with  the  next 
crop,  to  remain  for  five  or  six  years. 
However  much  this  rotation  may  be  subject  to  objection, 
id  reckoned  severe,  it  is  by  no  means  adhered  to  by  the 
lants.     The  green  crop,' excepting  a  few  acres  of  pota- 
toes, is  always  left  out ;   by  which  means  five  or  six  com 
crops  follow  each  other,  and  the  groimd  is  then  BUowed  to 
get  grass  for  itself ;  few  or  aoae  of  ^x  &nners  bdi^  n 
the  practice  of  sawing  grass  seeds. 

Still,  however,  great  improvetiKnts  have  been  made; 
a  circumstance  most  conspicuous  in  the  implemom  cf 
hosbandry.  These  are  now  in  GtUoway  similar  to  whu 
are  ased  ia  other  counties.  In  former  times  the  case  «m 
very  different.  In  harvest  a  basket  machine  was  placed 
on  horseback  for  carrying  home  the  grain ;  and  persons 
were  employed  on  each  side  with  forks,  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  poise.  It  is  said  that  this  practice  is  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  Galloway.  , , 

The  ploughs  were  drawn  by  horses  abreast,  and  reqs^ 
red  tbe  attendance  of  three  men.  The  business  of<aiie 
mau  was  to  drive.    For  that  parpoat  he  placed  himsdf 


iMtwaca  the  middla  hones  (fat  tbcj  were  Icmr  in  num*  Apkul* 
ber)^  with  hb  £Me  lowercb  the  plough^  to  guide  it  straight  1 1  m  ^  m^ 
and  in  this  posilioa  be  stepped  Wckwards  with  the  reiQS 
in  his  hands.  Another  ¥ralked  behind  the  horses  with  a 
cbiiid  stiff,  which  he  fastened  in  the  point  of  the  betm, 
and  bj  means  of  it  regulated  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  bj 
raising  or  lowering  the  plough  as  occasion  required.  The 
ploughman  followed  with  a  hold  of  the  stilts ;  and  in  this 
ConiudaUe  and  ludicrous  manner  the/  repeated  their  at- 
tacks on  the  soil* 

The  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  this  coun-Snckunns 
try  was  hj  enclosing,  which  was  introduced  upwards  of 
70  years  ago.  At  that  period  there  were  few  people  who 
Hved  in  towns  or  villages ;  the  country  being  parcelled 
out  among  snuU  farmers,  and  a  vast  number  of  pendicles 
and  eottagersA 

To  put  this  new  system  into  practice,  it  was  nece^ary  Opsoted  Ujr 
to  throw  several  of  these  farms  into  one }  and  thus  it  be*'''*^ 
eame  obnoxious  to  that  class  of  people* 

The  ruins  of  the  lower  orders  of  tenantry,  and  the  de* 
populatienof  the  country,  was  the  general  cry*  The  pas* 
aions  of  ignorant  men^thus  wrought  upon,  became  at  length 
heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  neither  entreaty  nor  advic# 
would  satisfy  these  prejudiced  and  deluded  persons,  tho' 
tiiair  labours  tended  neither  to  enrich  themselves  nor  their 
landlords,  and  though  their  existence  in  their  present  ca* 
pacity  was  rather  a  burden  upon  the  country,  as  it  reqni* 
red  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  their  little  fanof 
for  their  own  support*  About  the  year  1722,  upwards 
of  500  of  them  rose  in  a  body,  and  in  open  defiance  of  law 
and  justice  went  about  for  weeks  together,  demolishing  tbt 
dykes,  until  ihey  were  quelled  by  force.  The  foUyand 
delusion  of  theae  people  has  thus  furnished  a  valuable 
ksaon  to  their  ancosssors^  that  men  ought  to  bt  Vfiy  tan» 
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Agricul-  tiotis  in  giving  a  decided  opinion  of  what  Aej  dd  not 
fa;fijr  understand ;  for  the  system  has  now  stood  the  teit 
of  70  years,  and  the  result  has  been  found  to  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  population  and  of  the  country. 

That  this  species  of  improvement  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  Galloway  than  in  almost  any  otber 
part  of  Scotland,  will  readily  be  admitted ;  yet  it  is  on 
such  a  crude  imdigested  plan,  that  the  fanners  do  not 
derive  the  advantage  that  might  be  expected  firom  it.  The 
enclosures  are  in  general  by  far  too  large  Six  any  regular 
course  of  cropping  being  observed ;  and  30  long  as  the 
cattle  are  kept  in  the  fields  all  the  year  ronnd^  no  turnip 
or  winter  crop  can  be  attempted. 

The  benefit  of  the  improvement  by  enclosing  must 
therefore  be  estimated  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted. If  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  advan- 
tage of  a  winter  crop,  and  herds  are  required  for  the  corns 
in  summer,  it  is  but  a  very  small  degree  removed  from 
open  fields  $  if  properly  subdivided,  a  tenant  can  aflford  to 
pay  11  \  per  cent,  on  the  outlay;  and  a  proprietor  cannot 

Dvkes.howP^^o^a^^y  in  any  otlier  way  dispose  better  of  his  money. 

bvijU.  'pjjg  Galloway  dykes,  from  the  name,  have  probably 

been  first  constructed  in  this  country  :  they  are  now  much 
used  in  the  high  grounds  for  sheep  fences,  and  are  in  ge- 
neral about  a  yard  and  a  half  in  height ;  two  feet  at  bot« 
torn  is  double  close  dyke ;  the  remainder  is  built  with 
great  stones,  laid  in  an  open  manner,  which,  from  the 
free  admission  of  light,  the  sheep  are  afraid  to  leap.  The 
dyke  most  approved  of  is  from  52  to  60  inches  high,  28 
inches  broad  at  bottom,  and  14  inches  at  from  40  to  50 
inches  in  height,  where  a  flat  stone  is  laid  over,  and  the 
remainder  is  built  of  single  stones  laid  on  edge.  The 
workmen  in  this  district  possess  singular  dexterity  is 
erecting  these  apparently  tottering,  but  permanent  and  ef- 
fectual fenceS;  and  they  rear  them  in  a  shorter  time^  and 
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seemingly  n^ith  fewer  stones  and  greater  stabilitji  than  is  Agricul- 
done  elsewhere.  r 

An  J  uncommon  exertion  in  the  improvement  of  a  coun- 
try naturally  advances  the  price  of  labour.  Galloway 
must  have  severely  felt  the  truth  of  this  remark  during 
the  rage  of  enclosing,  were  it  not  for  the  number  of  la- 
bourers that  pour  in  upon  them  from  Ireland,  and  supply 
the  occasional  wants  of  their  own  thii51j  inhabited  coun- 
try. These,  although  in  no  respect  famous  for  indus- 
try or  skilly  do  not  fail  to  meet  with  employment ;  in- 
deed no  work  of  any  magnitude  could  be  carried  on 
without  their  aid.  It  is  therefore  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  an  advertisement  upon  an  emergency  will 
bring  over  hundreds  of  them  in  a  few  days.  The  farm- 
servants  all  receive  their  victuals  in  the  farmer's  family. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  farmers  here,  and 
in  the  other  south-western  counties  of  Scotland,  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  trusting  the  important  labour3  of  harvest 
to  the  precarious  supply  of  day-labourers  ;  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  extent  of  each  farm,  contract  beforehand 
with. a  certain  number  of  men  and  women,  who  undertake 
to  cut  down  the  whole  grain  upon  that  farm.  They  are 
usually  employed  about  five  weeks ;  but  in  rainy  wea- 
ther they  are  often  detained  longer^  in  which  case  they  re- 
ceive no  higher  fee.  In  those  districts  where  this  mode 
of  cutting  down  the'  crop  is  adhered  to,  the  harvest  is  usu- 
ally a  kind  of  festival,  in  which  the  labourers  work  hard, 
that  their  task  may  be  speedily  finished,  but  in  which 
they  are  highly  fed  by  their  employer,  and  mirth  and 
gaiety  abound.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  thisFettiYtty  in 
quarter  of  the  country,  the  liberal  treatment  given  by  the  *** 
employer  is  carried  to  extravagance,  while  'at  the  same 
time  the  workmen  do  not  labour  late  and  early  in  the 
Ivay  that  is  done  in  the  upper  parts  of  Clydesdale  and  of 
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'^!i'*  Twecddaltf,  where  (he  same  practice  1$  sti&  ih  somt  <lti» 
gree  retained.  Here,  as  soon  as  the  whple  field  <»f  retp^ 
ers  are  collected  together  in  the  momifig^  they  receive  what 
ia  called  thett  handsel/,  which  consists  of  as  tkiiich  bread 
and  milk  as  thej  can  destroy.  This  ooce  finished,  thejr 
proceed  to  work ;  at  which  they  c6ntin«e  till  nifte  o*elock 
io  the  morning,  when  a  plentiful  Breakfast  dCoacttical  poN 
indge  and  milk  is  brought  them.  That  heing  over,  and  a 
ftniBcient  rest  afterwards  administered,  they  proceed  i^ain 
to  work  ;  from  which  they  are  stopt  about  twelve  by  m* 
other  refreshment.  A  dinner  of  broth,  beef,  and  ale,  arritea 
at  two ;  and  they  are  allowed  sufllciency  ef  time  before  if 
become  dark  to  take  their  supper,  whicb  is  th^  aatne  with 
their  breakfast.  The  reader  wilt  probably  Wish  to  be  ia* 
formed  how  it  is  possible  that  these  people,  enNBOled  widi 
victuals  to  the  month  at  all  times,  can  peiform  any  work; 
or  why  at  this  season,  and  in  a  climate,  too,  so  precarious 
fbr  a  com  crop,,  so  much  vahiable  time  ihould  be  thas 
wasted  ?  These  are  questions  which  remain  with  the  farm* 
ers  of  Galloway  to  answer.  In  the  eastern  quarters  of  the 
country,  where  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  where  the 
farmers  are  more  wealthy,  and  the  crop  more  valuable,  a 
far  more  frugal  mode  of  management  is  adopted,  which 
we  shall  take  occasion  to  notice  when  we  return,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Work,  to  that  side  of  the  island. 

The  injudicious  manner  in  which  the  land  was  treated 
under  tillage,  made  but  a  scanty  return  for  the  labours  of 
the  husbandman  before  the  introduction  of  foreign  ma- 
nures. Besides,  the  hatard  in  which  this  little  pittance 
was  placed,  from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  tended,  upoa 
the  whole,  to  make  a  com  crop  both  uncertain  and  un* 
I)rofitable.  Under  these  disadvantages,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  fortunately,  at  an  early  period,  began  to  con- 
sider the  improvement  of  stock  as  one  of  the  first  ob* 


jecti  of  tii^  culiivttion  ;  and  an  unwearied  attention  *to  Ajr*^^ 

turc 

this  important  object  ultimatelj  produced  that  famous  ■  ^  *** 
htetA  of  cattle  known  by  the  name  of  gaUovxtys*  This 
kccod  of  animals  are  said  to  be  'the  natives  of  the  coun* 
trj,  improved  hj  the  strictest  attention  to  the  choice 
of  the  handsomest  of  both  sexes,  that  are  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breeding,  and  are  of  %  make  peculiar  to  this  dis-> 
trict.  They  are  exceedingly  well  proportioned;  the  fore 
«ad  hind  quartern  being  nearly  of  equal  weighty  have 
ajmall  short  head,  a  fine  eye ;  are  even  on  the  back, 
•qiMrp  and  deep  on  the  rib,  and  short  on  the  leg ;  are  ex- 
ceedingly healthy,  and  fatten  sooner  than  any  other :  their 
vocoounon  tendency  this  way  is  observed  in  the  cows, 
which  immediately  fatten  after  having  calved;  so  that 
tbej  bftve  little  milk:  none  of  them  have  horns*  DrFineiiorB. 
Samnel  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  greatly  pus^led  by 


circumstance.  ^  His  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands 
has  the  following  passage :  **  Of  their  black  cattle  some 
are  without  homs«  called-  by  the  Scots  hunUc  c^rvs,  as  we 
^call  «  bee  m  bumtle  ha^  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
.this  difference  be  specific  or  accidental,  though  we  inqui« 
red  With  great  diligence^  we  could  not  be  informed* 
We  are  not  very  sure  that  the  bull  is  ever  without 
horns,  though  we  have  been  told  that  such  bulls  there 
are*  What  is  produced  by  putting  a  homed  and  an  un- 
homed  male  and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried^ 
who  thought  the  result  worthy  of  obser\'ation.''  The 
Doctor's  inquiries  upon  this  subject  must  undoubtedly 
liave  been  extremely  defective ;  for  the  genuine  breed  of 
Galloway  cattle  are  almost  all  without  horns ;  and  the 
efiect  of  the  conjunction  which  he  mentions  has  been  tried 
a  thousand  times,  producing  a  calf  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  horns,  but  never  a  unicom^  as  the  Doc- 
ifUfi  is  fu^pose4  19  haye  exjpccM^ 


;*. 


«r« 


>  Litdo  ittflmiflfi  is  hen  ptid  to  tlbft  dsifjf  i  fcsciMA  Alw 
igtcftt  objeet  of  ihe*fiuroier  itto  xourcntdo  to.  boMOlls 
-  die  English  Bwrkcu  The  cslres^  after  gsmtiniiig 
ivoduin  the  luNHsey.ani  toned  oat  torn  sasoD 
hjihemsdves;  asnearaspossihletowhichyfartiie 
tAepey  of  milking,  the  cows  are  kept.  ¥/hea  the 
go  to  perfiifm  this  opcntion^  which  is  dooe  ot  iMed  pe- 
itod%  the  eows  tod  calves  aie  brooght  together  i  die^alf 
is  ^plaoed  «t  the  ooe  side  of  the  oo#,  tod  die  naid  gess 

^  widi  a  psil  to  the  other ;  aad^thns  the  opeeatioo  of  fldk- 

ing  and  sodking  goies  on  at  the  same-tnao.  Tlii%  fasar- 
eivr,  is  sometlnies  soddenl J  inlernipted»  firons  the  easrh 
partiality  to  the  calf,  aanonnoed  hf  a  blow  wiA  lier  fiio^ 
trhioh  often  overtuns  both  the  maid  and  her  paiL*  • 

Ihtn,  '  The  sheep  reared  in  the  stewartiy  caaiist  ahnott  ea- 
tirdj  of  the  Uad^-ftced  breed,  which  is  so  oominti  over 
a  great  part  of  Soodaad.  Twenty  jearsago  150  swine 
coald  not  be  bought  in  all  Galloway,  while  now  pcAaps 
30,000  may  be  had.  This  great  increase  is  probaUj 
owing  to.  the  extended  scale  on  which  potatoes  are  now 
cultivated ;  this  root  in  winter,  and  grass  in  summer, 
~  forming  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  In  autunm  great 
quantities  of  pigs  are  brought  from  England  in  carts,  and 
sold  in  the  Dumfries  markets :  these,  after  being  fed,  are 
often  bought  up  again  by  the  English  for  curing.  Up* 
wards  of  1000  are  annually  bought  up  in  Galloway^  and 
cured  in  Dumfries,  partly  for  the  English  markets.  Ves- 
sels that  bring  coal,  lime,  &c.  from  England,  to  difiereat 
parts  of  the  coast,  very  often  return  with  a  cargo  of  live 
swine  in  their  hold.  Tliey  are  of  a  large  breed,  and 
weighing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  stone.  Besides  the 
Kumbers  that  are  thus  sent  out  of  the  country,  they  also 
form  a  great  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabi* 
tants ;  it  being  customary  foi;  every  family  to  feed  ooe 
or  more  of  them. 


\  - 
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'  The  draaght-horses  of  this  country  are  in  general  of  an  Agricvl- 
•uider-sizey  but  the j  have  been  much  improved  of  late  s  ^  ]  ii 
years.  Traditton  states  that  the  ancient  Galloway  horses 
sprang  £rom  a  Spanish  breed,  which  escaped  from  a  ves«- 
ael  of  the  Armada  that  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast. 
Some  of  these  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  the  inland  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  country.  Their  shape,  which  is 
in  general  good,  does  not  exceed  their  other  properties, 
1>eing  esteemed  high-spirited,  very  hardy,  and  easily  main- 
tained. 

In  many  quarters  of  the  stewartry  the  proprietors  are  Planutioiuu 
actively  employed  in  rearing  plantations,  to  enrich,  adorn, 
and  shelter  the  country.  These  are  extremely  necessary 
in,  this  grazing  district,  especially  under  the  practice  which 
here  prevails,  of  leaving  the  full-grown  cattle  in  the  open 
air  during  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter. 
The  woods  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  in  the 
mountainous  parish  of  Minnigaff,  have  been  found  highly 
valuable.  Th^y  are  cut  at  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
prevailing  species  are  oak  and  ash.  The  bark  is  stripped 
off  to  be  used  in  tanning  leather,  and  the  wood  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal. 

The  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  labours  under  great  Miocrak 
disadvantages  in  consequence  of  no  mineral  coal  having 
hitherto  been  found  in  It.  In  other  respects,  however,  a 
variety  of  minerals  have  been  discovered  in  this  district, 
though  the  value  of  msaij  of  them  is  greatly  diminished 
on  account  of  the  want  of  fuel.  In  the  parish  of  Rer-iron. 
rick,  in  the  lands  of  Lord  McCartney,  there  is  a  rich  iron- 
mine,  which  was  opened  up  and  carried  on  for  some  time 
by  an  English  company,  but  is  now  desisted  from ;  not, 
however,  that  it  is  by  any  means  exhausted,  but  owing 
entirely  to  the  inconvenience  of  shipping*  it.  In  other 
quarters  iron-stone  is  found  in  similar  abundance^   but 
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■•Blip*  dh««kiiy  vb^hba  WwKohbii^  •bhhhiW' mis 


Um^  wri^httui  ill  diftrent  ^uiclBf%  hot  of  %  |H^l4|feMM^    Aiift 
^'^        the  wnt  of  coal  St  nwiitt 


•put  of  the  jlewfttjf  Bnii  b  naposlii  &•# 
j|pn^  nd  n  olbiv  pcftt  ^nostt  SagluA» 
JKiab  in  tlpttidin^ ;  bat  Hat  um  anil 
'^      4a  jfttSermcmto  it.    Slaie-qwcriii  Imo* 

jtfi9  imri»  of  Kdb  and  JRMoftf  Ipt  i«  OHMfH^ 

^B  -fltDDflABdA    CK    BAdICD.VS  JBAftSttMBftjUB^^  -iBflfl^  MHtfB   4ifl^to 

info  disrepute^    Bat  the  chief  aiiiieral  tultdtt  irife'Ak 
.  OMsfeem  ptrt  of  ibc  tlmaMyj^  fa  dM  {Ifefidl  of^^^^ 
Jt ii li jteanfiii wi ttwiipcyi  wriAaufc^ohwwIiotf^hi 
flttuntani  lanm  oniBtitici  of  lead.  Into  lioao  doik    tko 

Adaitaxj  toad  from  Lon^  to, DoUk  po^ 
ti^ 4p«riali  £ar  afcvcral  adloa.    It  tfao  io  UMd^  tUtaoalL 

jpi  111  I  J  mi  \l(\\  llin  miii  m  uriia/  fi  ooi  aiiriiMMaill 

jdbooveredb]roaoldicrirboWM.atwofk.    Thhiaifiil. 

ant  fliirriTrfj  ttmu  fair  maitii  tin  ihr  |imiinj  nf  Mi  llmm 

,^Hecda.    It  produced  at  ia«  tbot.  alMit  400  taoaof 

ore  per  annum  to  Mr  Heron  and  those  who  wefo  io  ooow 
pany  with  him  ;  but  the  profits  afterward^  dedined,  as  il 
wa^  found  that  the  n>ineral  strata  entered  the  laodi  of  4 
lieighbooring  proprietor,  Mr  Dunbar  of  Maehermore.  Oa 
that  estate  it  is  still  successfullj  wrought*  In  the  oeono 
of  the  stewartrjiL  <^^^  the  river  Ken,  lead  has  been  feoiid^ 
but  it  has  never  been  wrought  to  any  extent.  Appearal^ 
ces  of  copper  have  been  also  observed;  but  it  ia  not 
known  that  any  trial  of  it  has  been  made.  Mineral  springs 
are  known  to  exist  in  different  quarters,  but  none  of 
Minenl  them  possess  any  great  reputation.  In  the  parish  of  Bal* 
^^      jnaghie  there  i|te  at  least  five  mineral  springa,  wUd, 


though  they  may  vary  in  stiereth,  seem  all  to 

the  same  qualities.    The  most  renuurkaUe  is  Lochenbreck 

l(r^^  riti^i^ed  ^  th^  estotxf  of  Woodhally  ibt  proycr^  ^ 


.Mr  LftDvcIc  of  RcdcasUe.    Of  this  the  following  ace<miit  IbOaenk 
•b  givttk  by  Mr  Eliazcr  MiUsgaa,  surgeon  at  Castk       ' 
•  Douglas  (formerlj  Carlinwark).    *'  It  is  a  strong  mine- 
ral springy  that  for  tinnr  immemorial  has  been  frequent- 
ed by  nomhers  every  spring  and  summer  season  for  be- 
;hoof  of  their  health  ;  and  its  good  effects  hare  been  santf- 
tioaed  by  every  one  of  the  faculty  that  knows  its  vir^ 
tues.    It  is  a  chalybeate  water,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  kind  in  North  Britain.    Being  cheml* 
.cally  tried  by  many,  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a  strong 
impregnatimi  of  that  ore*    Persons  afflicted  with  aguish 
oon^laints  have  always  found  relief  from  its  use  ;  and 
cnren  ia  obstinate  intermittents  perfect  cures  have  been 
>XBadc  by  it.    In  other  complaints  of  die  stomach,  and  in 
-sany  female  weaknesses,  this  water  has  been  famously 
Imown  to  be  most  serviceable  and  restorative,  even  when 
patients  have  been  given  up  by  the  faculty/*  Some  yeatm 
#go  the  proprietor  built  a  small  house,  in  which  lodgings 
may  be  had ;  but  still  the  want  of  proper  accommoda* 
tiony  and  of  a  road,  prevent  the  benefit  of  Lochenbrec^ 
well  from  being  extended  to  so  many  as  might  otherwise 
receive  it* 

In  the  parishes  of  Parton  and  Lochrutton  Aere  are  also 
chalybeate  springs,  which  at  one  time  possessed  consider- 
•bleieputation,  though  it  has  now  declined.  In  the  parish 
of  Carsephairn  also,  which  is  in  the  higher  northern  part 
of  the  stewartry,  almost  all  the  springs  are  impregnated 
"with  iron*  As  this  country  was  once  covered  with  tim*  The  fofcics 
her,  iron-mines  appear  to  have  been  formerly  wrought  in^^^^^jj^ 
ihe  quarter  alluded  to  ;  but  the  operation  seems  to  have 
keen  conducted  in  a  prodigal  or  wastefiil  manner*  Tbm 
^proods  were  cut  down  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the 
Inmaces*  No  care  was  taken  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
ifqi^est  1^  the  consequence  of  whidi  was,  that  this  source  ef 


JM^<*  iildiiiliy  jmd  ndiet  iVM  needilj  «eri^  Xr 

't  7  ■■  .tto  kW  allows  odIj  ftcectaia  qiUMtii|f  i£tiiiibcr  t»  fee 
»Mlly  cat -downy  wbA  oMigct  |iBO|ricl««»iD  <m»  Ifcc 
ritoiy  in  tuch  a  wiy  rtht  tho  fawm  gay  bc^waUad 
tneoBsly  to  renew  itielf )  tho  eibctof  whicb:i% 
vmenl  opcmtinpt  .na*  bcouglit  to  a  dBf^s^  af . 
tipf ricir  tg  whai  hae  been  attajacd  in  die  laat^  af  Smaf$^ 
mA  ibms.  mincavraiDaia  a  aonica  af  -  waakh  Craaii^la 
i^^a*  J.  !•    "^ 

The  principal  towns  in  tba  tlewartiy  actf  Ebfccadba^glhl^ 
.Ofteboiue  of  Fleat^  Creetown,  Gaade  Daogha»  aad  Saw 
Gallowajr  I  of  dieae,  Kirkciiibfiglil:aadNcw'Galkaraf 
an  tibe  00I7  foyal  boroughs. 

Kirkcndbrigbt  is.soppdsed  to  denw  its  naowfiaai:* 
^Dircb  which  stood  near  it»  and  was  dadieatai  la  At  Gnik 
1|art«  It  is  the  head  town  of  the  slawaguj»  in  whidk  te 
slisyvard,  with  the  powers  of  a  sheriff^  holds  Ua  ooasl.  It 
waa'andentlf  a  bocoogh  of  icgditj  under  Ae  Jkmifm^ 
aes»  when  they  wart  lords  oC  GsUowaj.  Upon  die  &B 
of  that  family,  it  was  erected  by  James  the  Second,  in 
1455,  into  a  royal  borough*  The  boroogh  has  some  an- 
nual revenues,  arising  from  fisheries  and  lands,  worth  a- 
bout  L.  400  or  L.  500  per  amwm.  Considerable  sums 
have  been  laid  out  by  the  magistrates  upon  public  build- 
ings,  particularly  upon  a  large  and  handsome  court* 
house,  .fot  the  accommodation  of  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  public  meetings  of  the  stewartry.  The  town  itself  is 
agreeably  situated,  near  the  foot  of  the  river  Dee,  at  the 
head  of  extensive  sands,  which  are  periodically  covered 
by  the  tide ;  and  in  the  midst  of  which  is  situated  ^  beau* 
^ul,  nearly  insulated,  spot,  called  St  Mary's  isle,  a  seat  of 
Harbour  of^  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  situ- 

h^'^hu^'    *^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^®  ^^  ^^  Solway  Frith,  *about  ten 
leagues  norUi-east  of  the  Isle  of  Mauj  and  seven  leagues 


urj|^lit« 
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9ordi-west..of  St  Ree's  Head  in  England.  It  is  a  safSe  na- 
tnnd  harbour,  with  good  anchorage,  and  shelter  firom  all 
.'windSy  and  by  mnch  the  best  on  the  south  coast  of  Scot- 
land I  but  being  almost  a  dry  harbour,  it  is  proper  only 
4v  such  vessels  as  can  take  the  ground.  The  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  Klirkcudbright  is  a- 
boot  five  miles ;  and  the  widest  part,  at  the  point  of  St 
Marjr's  Isle,  is  about  one  and  three-fourths.  In  the  mouth 
of  it  is  a  small  island  caUed  the  Little  Ross ;  and  the  en- 
trance betwixt  it  and  the  east  shore  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  safe  and  b<dd  on  both  sides.  About  200  or 
300  yards  north-east  of  this  island  is  a  road  where  ves- 
sels may  anchor  and  ride  at  perfect  safety,  unless  the 
wind  blow  from  S.  W.  to  S.  £.  by  £« ;  and  even  thea 
if  it  do  not  blow  a  hard  gale.  There  is  here  sixteen 
feet  at  low  water,  and  forty-six  feet  at  high  water  ;  the 
ntc  being  about  twenty-four  feet.  Nearly  a  mile  within 
the  Little  Ross,  on  the  west  sidc^  is  Balmangan  Bay,, 
where,  at  four  hours  flood,  vessels  have  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  water  either  in  spring  or  neep  tides.  About  two 
oiiles  and  a  half  above  the  Little  Ross,  on  the  east  side,  is 

« 

a  large  bay,  called  the  Manxman's  lake,  where  upwards 
of  100  vessels  may  lie.  in  safety  in  a  soft  mud  or  clay 
bottom  'f  and  with  four  hours  flood  have  fourteen  or  six- 
teen feet  water  either  in  spring  or  neep  tides. 

Off  St  Mary's  Isle,  there  runs  a  bar  nearly  across  the 
harbour.  At  ordinary  spring-tides  the  depth  is  about 
twenty  feet  water  ;  and  vessels  may  either  pass  over,  or 
run  channel  course  close  in  with  the  rocks  on  the  south 
shore,  according  to  the  wind  and  time  of  the  tide.  After 
passing  the  bar,  the  channel  becomes  narrow,  and  it  is 
•necessary  that  large  vessels  should  have  a  leading  wind  to 
carry  them  up  the  river.  Upon  the  shore,  close  by  the 
fawtip  there  is  a  fine  shelving  beach,  where  the  (hipping 


1^^^^  lie  er  ride  at  aadier  in  the  chemi^    Here  ^he  4^i^  b 
>     f     ■  eight  £eet  «t  4ow  water^  end  tireotj-eigfal  at  lii^  wiftcr. 
The  rite  being  about  tweotjCset,  the  riw  is  MmgiUe  to 
ToaglanS ;  that  is>  tmo  ailea  above  the  tnwa.    These  0 
aofficient  'water  for  Tewch  of  f 00  tons ;  tibovgb  itia  but 
aeUom  that  any,  escepttng  eoeating  aloopa^  aaoeod  aofa^ 
The  large  tract  of  territocj  vUch  fimaa  tbe  harboor  of 
Kirkcudbright  furaiahei  dulacp  tsngky  and  cownncm  anu 
weed.    A  considerable^^aantitf  of  the  latter  ia  ODt,  fluria 
into  kelp,  and  aold  for  the  soap  and  bottle  mami&ctoflw 
rnk,  birds,  tn  England.    Besides  salmon,  aea.»lrQitt9  and  bylines,  tfaa 
^^  following  aea^fish  are  to  be  frand  hi  the  harbour :  Cod^ 

which  are  $oldatHd.perpDiMd|  and,  called  here  ^'lAer 
ifii  blochan;  mackftwils  whitbga,  flcondersy  solea,  skafee^ 
eda,  sand-eelsy  dubbocka  or  codlockai  ahriaapa^  ksMr 
spotted  ahaiksy  called,  here  itg-JUk^  ingel  d»rk,  aol 
(mils  heads  or  aftiUers  thwnba,  porpoiaes^  sad  beRiaga^ 
The  shell-fiah  ate,  rock^^slen^lobateva,  forklei^  iwiarifi: 
wiiksy  buckies,  limpets,  andrrdis.    Thcaee4bwlsare^ 
faamaile  geese,    curlews,   herons^    red-legged  ctows  or 
daws,  and  pipers,  called  here  Umd^r^pe^^  sea^-pies,  wiU 
ducks,  teals,  puiSns,  scarfs  or  black  duckers,  herring  galls, 
winter  gulls  or  maws,  common  sea-mows,  black  caps  oi 
sea*crows,  terns,  &c« 
Caacledikct.     Adjoining  to  this  borough  are  the  lemaioa  of  two  aon 
cient  castles.     The  first  is  called  in  old  writings  Casde- 
mains  or  Castledike9«     Its  mounds  and  dikes  are  still  Om 
maining.     It  belonged  originalljf  to  the  kunds  of  CSallo» 
way,  while  Gallowaj  remained  a  separate  regalitj,  in  a 
|rreat  measure  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
John  Baliol,  ha^^ng  married  one  of  die  coheiresses  of  Al^ 
Ian  the  last  lord  of  Galloway,  obtained  this  castle  as  m 
j>art  of  her  proportion  of  her  father's  property,     Whco 
tbe  contest  between  the  descendants  of  Baliol  and  Robert 


BrMe  tar  ibc  crown  of  Scodaad  termiiitted  in  fiivaur  of  '^^^^ 
tbe^lmer^  fht  proptrty  of  Bd|iol  wat  fbrfeited  $  a&d  this  <  \  i 
tistte  was  bestowed  upon  the  Douglasses^  with  whom  it 
itnunned  till  their  fbrfeitttre  in  1455.  James  the  Fonrih 
granted  this  casde  to  the  horoogh  of  Kirkeudbright  in 
ISOO I  hot  it  has' since  been  alienated  bj  the  corporation, 
nod  its  site  is  private  property. 

What  is  caHed  the  Castle  of  Kirkcudbright,  of  which  Ovdc  tf 

Kirkcnar 

a  magnificent  luin  remains,  was  built  about  the  jear  1570  brigiit. 
by  Sir  Thomas  M^Lellan  of  Bombie,  ancestor  of  the  lords 
of  Kirkcudbright,  upon  the  site  of  a  collegiate  diurcfa, 
which  had  been  recently  demolished  bj  the  reformers^ 
A  descendant  of  Ihis  Sir  Thomas,  John  third  Lord  Kirk* 
evdbright,  possessed  propeitjr  of  vast  extent  in  this  quar* 
ser.  He  was  a  zealoos  presbjterian,  and  a  violent  oppo* 
neat  of  CromweU  and  the  independents.  He  took  up 
«ms  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  raised,  at  his  own  eaC* 
pence,  a  regiment  of  foot,  from  among  his  tenants  and  vas* 
salsy  which  he  carried  over  into  Ireland,  from  whence 
fiw  of  them  returned.  He  had  the  misfortime  to  be  aU 
wajs  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  partj.  After  the  re* 
itoration  he  found  his  presbjterian  principles  more  ob* 
■oadoos  than  formerly.  Some  women  having  made  m 
disturbance  at  the  introduction  of  an  episcopal  ministef 
into  the  kirk  of  Kirkcudbright,  the  priv/^council  granted 
a  eommissioa  to  the  Earls  of  Linlithgow,  Gallowaj,  An« 
nandale,  and  Drumlanrig,  with  Sir  John  Wauchope,  to* 
inquire  into  the  matter.  These  four  earls  came  to  Kirk* 
cudbright  castle,  and  found  the  Lord  Kirkcudbright  had 
countenanced  what  these  women  had  done ;  thej  therefore 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  23d  Maj  1003,  where  he 
shortlj  after  died,  and  his  neighbours  b/  degrees  aoquired 
aUhisestaSM. 


The  town  of  Kiffkcudlirigiit  ftiflf  bean  Mtemuludf 
ttraont  fortoncilidrty*  •  A  doop  dttflo  flBd  ft  w^B  ipjifiif  to 
n>vc  fof Uicf ly  mitiwiniifd  it»  Sonoitaytninf 
€f  the  win  nd  fitch  itillekiit.  Stmifgilei 
.tnae  placed  kt  tbir  MEtmoc  of  ihc'toviii  to  tttut  wuf 
WBj.  It  is  Mt  ka^  Mooe  fhe  gates  were  |lflo9  dovmjs 
Hiake  waj  for  new  buildiiigs.  Thetidedoeaaotr  8t|ife« 
Scot  Midi  the  aocient  4itch ;  hst  as  die  Mr  appeitfirtD 
nare  retreated  from  uiis  eoas^  it  is  not  napoaiole  that 
die  flowing  tide  ttiay  have  fbrmetij' fined  wiA  watsrAs 
idifedi  aroimd  the' town*  In  Nieolsen^  and  BnM%  Hislnliy 
ofifae  Amiqiiities  of  Westmoreland  and  CSmikbedandy  ato» 
ties  n^tasseft  of  a  numnscnpt.  aoeon^  m  154T9  njrSv 
3E1ioaBaa'GarlefldBof  CarletonllBlly  of  an  iacQniott  inb 
Baousno^  ^*^^**^nfltwi  iw  ninMBit  vtIia  coflBi9anflnn.a  nsi^v 
iinder  die  Lord^Wharton^  wafdien  of  the  west  toawtsii*' 
lEf  Xhomas  siys^  ^  He  went  thxongh  x  weeddale  wi&  hn 
patty^and  plundered  the'ooontiyi'nien  attadced*  9nas» 
fries,  which  sahmitted  to  become  subjects'  of  "Edwaid. 
He  sent  also  a  summons  to  Kitkobru  (as  he  calls  it)  ts 
come  and  make  oath  to  the  king's  majesty :  upon  xefift- 
singyhemarched  with  his  party,  and  came  to  the  town- a 
little  after  sun-rising.  But  thej,  who  saw  us  coming, 
barred  their  gates,  and  kept  their  dikes ;  for  the  town  is 
diked  on  both  sides,  with  a  gate  to  the  water  ward,  and  a 
gate  on  the  over  end  to  the  fell  ward."  However,  accord* 

■ 

ing  to  Sir  Thomas's  account,  the  town,  though  attacked, 
was  not  taken. 

Below  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbour,  are  vestiges  of  a  batterj  erected  bj  King 
William  the  Third  when  his  fleet  laj  wind-bound  in  this 
bay,  as  he  was  going  to  raise  the  siege  of  Londonderry. 
In  the  same  vicinity  is  a  remarkable  cave. in  the  preci- 
pice on  the  sea-sbore  \  from  the  entrance  it  proceeds  eo 
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feet  in  length.  It  is  narrow  at  the  mouth,  but  gradaally  KlfkoA^ 
TfidenSy  rising  to  12  or  13  feet  in  height ;  after  which  it  i  ■  ^  ^ 
contracts  towards  its  termination.  The  caye  is  evidently 
die  work  of  nature  ;  but  its  entrance  appears  to  have  been 
Ibrmerlj  made  into  a  regular  door  with  a  lintel :  from  its 
difficult  access  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,  it  was  pro- 
bably a  hiding  place  in  former  times.  There  are  manj 
Testiges  of  ancient  camps  and  fortresses  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town,  which  indicate  that  this  quarter  of  the  country 

had  once  been  the  scene  of  much  activity  ;  but  the  mostst  Mtf>^« 

f  I 
remarkable  object  near  Kirkcudbright  is  St  Mary's  Isle, 

tiie  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  It  is  a  penin- 
sula situated  amidst  the  sands  below  the  town,  which  are 
flooded  by  the  tide.  In  former  times,  it  appears  that  the 
sea  flowed  completely  round  it  at  every  flux  of  the  tide,  and 
even  covered  one-half  of  what  is  now  clothed  with  ver- 
dure. St  Mary's  Isle  was  formerly  a  priory,  founded  by 
Fergus  lord  of  Galloway  in  the  reign  of  David  the  First. 
The  prior  was  a  lord  of  parliament ;  but  no  vestiges  of 
the  buildings  now  remain. 

The  royal  borough  called  New  Galloway  is  an  inland  New  GaQo* 
village,  in  the  centre  of  the  stewartry,  upon  the  water  of ^*^^' 
Ken.  The  fiiel  used  here  by  the  common  people  is  peat, 
and  that  is  scarce.  Coal  is  brought  20  miles  by  land- 
carriage  :  hence,  although  well  situated  for  a  woollen  ma- 
nufactory in  other  respects,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  can 
ever  be  greatly  improved.  It  has  four  annual  faits,  and 
an  excellent  market  for  oat-mes^  and  barley,  where  con- 
siderable quantities  are  bought  up  to  be  exported  from 
die  stewartry. 

Castle  Douglas,  formerly  called  Carlinwari,  is  situa*  ca^ie  Doiw 
ted  upon  the  loch  of  that  name,  and  ha3  been  erected  into^*^ 
a  borough  of  barony,  and  is  a  thriving  village  not  more 
than  thirty  years  old ;  but  in  which  there  are  now  aboul 
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^^^Uv^  700  inhabitants.  The  cotton  manufactiire  has  here  iMtt 
attempted ;  but  the  price  of  fuel  is  a  grievous  impedi* 
ment. 

The  Gatehouse  of  Fleet  has  also  had  a  rapid  rise  $  its 
oldest  house  was  an  inn,  which  was  built  about  forlj  years 
ago-;  but  it  now  contains  nearly  1200  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  raised  to  its  present  size  and  population  by  the  cot* 
ton  manufacture^  which  is  here  established  to  a  oooside- 
rable  extent.  Loch  Whinnion  supplies  the  cotton  mills' 
with  a  copious  stream  of  water;  the  chaantl  £Mr  conveying 
which  from  the  lake  was  cut  through  a  considerable  hill 
at  no  small  expence.  Coal  is  imported  firom  Englaiid  to 
be  used  as  fuel.  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton  is  superior  of 
the  village ;  he  has  a  beautiful  modem  house  in  the  neiglN 
bourhoody  surrounded  by  about  1000  acres  of  ground  laid 
out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Creetown  has  lately  been  erected  into  a  borough  of 
barony.  It  was  formerly  denominated  the  Feny  Toum  rf 
Cree,  from  the  ferry  or  passage  boat  constantly  kept  there* 
Creetown  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
Wig  ton  Bay.  Some  manufactures  have  lately  been  in« 
troduced  there.  A  considerable  number  of  vessels^  em« 
ployed  in  the  coasting  tradc^  belong  to  it,  and  it  is  rapidlj 
increasing.  Wigton  Bay  may  be  considered  as  the  frith 
or  estuary  by  which  the  river  Cree  falls  into  St  George's 
Channel.  It  is  navigable  for  about  fifteen  miles.  It  is 
about  three  miles  broad  for  about  six  miles  from  its  en« 
trance,  and  then  gradually  diminishes  as  it  extends  info  . 
the  country,  and  divides  the  shire  of  Wigton  from  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  There  is  good  anchorage  is 
several  places  of  the  bay»  but  in  particular  a  little  below 
Creetown,  to  which  a  ship  of  500  tons  may  come  and 
ride  in  safety :  it  has  a  kind  of  soft  blue  clay  bottom,  and 
makes  a  very  safe  harbour.    Tba  iUicat  trade  ^f  smttg« 
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gliag  Bad  for  a  considerable  time  so  much  occupied  the  Gwmnttefc 
attention  and  capitab  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterpri^Smog^Kogi 
ting  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district^  to  the  total  ex« 
elusion  of  trade  and  manufactures,  that  the  idea  of  acqui* 
ring  wealth  in  a  commercial  linei  by  fair  and  upright 
dealings,  seemed  altogether  to  be  laid  aside.  Companies 
were  formed  solely  with  a  view  of  aggrandizing  their 
foromes  at  the  ezpence  of  the  revenue ;  and  in  order  the 
better  to  conceal  their  designs,  ever j  smuggler  became  a 
farmer;  bj  which  means  he  had  always  a  number  of  men 
and  horses  at  command.  These^  when  acting  in  concert^ 
could  easily  muster  300  or  400  men  and  horses^  and  were 
thereby  perfectly  able  to  set  the  revenue  officers  at  defi« 
ance,  and  escort  their  goods  through  the  countiy  unmo« 
lested*  It  became  a  difficult  matter  to  suppress  such  da« 
ring  adventurers  by  land«  Government^  therefore^  wisely 
increased  its  strength  by  sea,  augmented  the  number  of 
excise  yachts,  and  placed  hulks  with  armed  men  on  dif« 
ferent  parts  of  the  coast ;  and  the  consequence  has  been 
the  almost  total  annihilation  of  that  species  of  traffic^ 
Some  years  ago  the  spirit  of  trade  began  to  show  itself^ 
and  produced  the  villages  already  mentioned ;  but  they 
suffered  considerable  shocks  by  the  late  and  present  war. 

The  markets  and  fairs  of  this  district  are  by  no  means  itStk 
on  a  respectable  footing ;  the  English  market  being  al- 
ways resorted  to  with  the  whole  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
country*  The  only  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
fair  is  held  at  Gatehouse  and  Kelton  hill,  where  a  few 
young  cattle  and  cows  are  disposed  of*  There  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  markets  for  goods^  where  ser* 
vants  are  hired,  and  old  horses  occasionally  soldi 

Two  great  roads  pass  through  the  stewartry  $  the  one  timA» 
from  Dumfries  along  the  southern  part  of  the  county  by 
prrkirk,Twynholm,  Gatehouse,  Creetown^  towards  New* 
'  Vol.  II.  B  b 
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Anriquit'^  ton  Stewart.  This  is  the  military  road  from  England  t« 
PiMtpatrick.  The  other  road  passes  through  the  northen 
part  of  the  countj  by  New  Gallowaj,  and  joins  the  for- 
mer at  Newton  Stewart,  in  Wigtonshire*  This  road  is  i 
continuation  of  that  from  Edinburgh  hy  LeadhiUs,  as  the 
former  maj  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  roid 
from  Edinburgh  hy  Moffat  and  Dumfries. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  county  are  still  tolera- 
bly numerous,  although  the  operaUon  of  building  fienoes 
has  considerably  injured  them. 

Abbey  of  The  parish  of  New  Abbey  derives  its  name  from  a 
'Cistertian  monastery  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Devorgilla,  or  Donorguilla  (for  ber 
name  is  very  variously  spelled),  daughter  of  Allan  lord 
of  Galloway,  wife  to  John  Baliol  lord  of  Castle  Ber- 
nard,  and  mother  of  John  Baliol  king  of  Scotland.  It 
was  at  first  called  the  Abhiy  of  Sweetheart^  from  her  hns- 
band's  heart  having  been  embalmed,  and  placed  in  an 
ivory  box  bound  with  silver,  which  was  Imilt  into  dio 
walls  of  the  church  near  the  altar  ;  but  the  name  was  af- 
terwards altered  to  that  of  New  Abbey.  The  ruins  of  die 
abbey  exhibit  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  lofty  buildbg  of 
the  light  Gothic  style  of  architecture  :  its  church  is  194 
feet  long,  102  feet  broad  at  the  cross,  and  66  feet  at  the 
ends,  with  a  tower  upwards  of  90  feet  high.  This  struc- 
ture stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  level  field  of  about  20 
acres,  called  the  precinct^  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  built  of  granite  stones  of  great  size  ;  some 
of  them,  even  near  the  top  of  the  wall,  seem  to  be  no  less 
than  a  ton  weight. 

Hills  cattle.  Tlie  ruins  of  Hills  castle  are  to  be  seen  about  three 
miles  south-west  from  Dumfries.  From  the  adjacent  Inkc 
it  is  sometimes  called  Lochrutton.  It  was  one  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Douglas  family  when  lords  of  Galloway. 
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In  A.  D.  1300  It  was  of  sufficient  extent  tb  receive  King  Anti^nkiti. 
Edward  the  First  on  his  way  to  Kirkcudbright.  What  re- 
mains of  the  edifice  is  a  tower  with  adjacent  buildings; 
which  surround  a  square  court.  Over  a  gate^  which 
seems  to  be  of  more  modern  construction  than  the  rest^ 
appears  the  date  1598. 

In  the  same  eastern  part  of  the  stewartrj,  in  the  parish  I'lnclo^dtt 
of  Terrcgles,  are  the  ruins  of  the  college  of  Lincludden.  ^^ 
It  stands  upon  a  small  stream  called  the  water  of  Cluden^ 
where  it  falls  into  the  river  Nith  about  two  miles  above 
l)umfiries.  It  was  originally  a  Benedictine  nunnery^ 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth  by  Uthred,  fa«' 
ther  to  RoUand  lord  of  Galloway^  who  is  buried  here. 
On  account  of  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  nuns,  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas^  and  lord  of  Galloway^  changed  it  into  a 
monastery  consisting  of  a  provost  and  twelve  beadsmen. 
This  earl  died  in  1400,  and  was  buried  in  the  vestry  here  ; 
over  the  door  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  his  arms^  and 
those  of  his  lady,  who  was  heiress  of  Bothwell.  Tho 
provosts  of  Lincludden  were  genenerally  men  of  conside* 
rable  eminence,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  have  held 
important  offices  in  the  state.  From  what  remains  of  that 
ancient  building,  which  is  part  of  the  provost's  house,  the 
chancel,  and  some  of  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  an 
idea  may  be  easily  formed  of  its  former  splendour.  The 
choir  in  particular  was  finished  in  the  finest  style  of  the 
florid  Gothic  :  the  roof  was  treble,  in  the  manner  of  that 
of  king's  college  at  Cambridge:  and  the  trusses,  from 
whence  the  ribbed  arch-work  sprung,  are  covered  with 
coats  of  arms.  The  lower  roof  is  now  entirely  demolished : 
the  middle  one,  a  plain  arch,  still  stands  \  but  the  upper* 
most  roof,  which  consisted  of  timber  and  lead,  was  de«' 
stroyed  at  the  reformation.  The  Earls  of  Douglas,  when 
in  the  zenith  of  fheir  power  and  greatness,  expended  conw 

Bb2 
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Antiquitict.  siderable  sums  in  ornamenting  this  place,  which  wis  their 
favourite  residence  when  wardens  of  the  west  marches. 
In  the  chancel  is  the  elegant  tomb  of  Margaret  daughter 
of  Robert  the  Third,  wife  of  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas, 
first  Duke  of  Teronan,  and  son  of  Archibald  the  vGrim. 
**  Her  efEgy,  at  full  length,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  **  lay  oi 
the  stone,  her  head  resting  on  two  cushions,  but  the  figure 
is  now  mutilated  ;  and  her  bones,  till  lately,  were  scatter- 
ed about,  in  a  most  indecent  manner,  by  some  wretches 
who  broke  open  the  repository  in  search  of  treasure.''  The 
tomb  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  with  all  parts  most  beau« 
tifuUy  carved.  On  the  middle  of  the  arch  is  the  hearty 
the  Douglasses  arms,  guarded  by  three  chalices  set  cross- 
wise, with  a  'Star  near  each.  The  chalices  are  supposed 
to  be  cups,  the  insignia  of  tlie  office  of  Douglas,  as  cup- 
bearer of  Scotland,    On  the  wall  is  inscribed,  **A  Paide  it 

Diiu;^^  and  at  some  distance  beneath,  **Hicjacet  D jm 

Margaretta  regis  Scotisc^Ha,  quondam  Comitessa  de  Dou- 
glas.    D na  Gollovidiac  et  valiis  j^nnandi/ej** 

In  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  nine  shields,  containing  as 
many  coats  of  arms.  In  one  are  the  three  stars,  the  original 
coat  of  this  great  house ;  for  the  heart  was  not  added  till  the 
good  Sir  James  was  employed  in  carrying  that  of  Robert 
Bruce  to  the  Holy  Land.  Besides  these  are  the  arms  af- 
ter that  event,  and  also  their  arms  as  lords  of  Annandajc, 
Galloway,  and  Liddcsdale.  Near  the  torab  is  a  door-ca^e, 
richly  ornamented  witli  carving  ;  and  on  the  top  the  heart 
and  cups,  as  in  the  former.  The  remains  of  a  bowling 
green  and  flower  garden,  with  the  parterres  very  visible, 
still  exist  on  the  soulli-cast  side  of  the  building  ;  beyond 
which  is  a  great  artificial  mount,  with  a  spiral  walk  to  the 
top,  which  is  hollowed,  and  has  a  turf-seat  around ;  whence 
there  is  a  most  delightful  view  over  the  adjacent  country, 
to  wliich  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  no  small  addition 
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If  maj  be  remarked,  that  in  the  stewartry  considerable  AnBgpfeic^ 
munbers  are  to  be  found  of  ifvhat  are  stjled  Druidical 
cirelis  or  temples^  consisting  of  several  monstrous  blocks 
ef  mde  stone,  or  rather  massj  rocks,  set  up  separately,  so 
as  to  enclose  a  circidar  area.  Bj  what  mechanical  con- 
triyance  these  stones  were  set  on  end,  is  now  altogether 
incomprehensible  ;  and  thej  are  suffered  to  remain,  liko 
the  Egyptian  temples,  which  the  present  Arabs  and  na« 
fives  of  the  country  dare  not  attempt  to  demolish,  lest  they 
be  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins.  The  art  by  which  they 
were  constructed  is  now  unknown.  In  most  parishes  in 
the  stewartry  some  of  the  Druidical  circles  either  now 
exist,  or  were  standing  in  the  memory  of  persons  still 
alive;  but  considerable  numbers  of  them  have  been  demo* 
lished ;  that  i^the  stones  have  been  blown  to  pieces,  and 
carried  off,  to  serve  as  materials  for  erecting  farm-houses. 

In  the  parish  of  Urr  is  a  large  mount,  evidently  artifi-  Mott  of 
cial,  called  the  moat  of  Uty,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
work  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  stands  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  Urr  about  half-a-mile  below  the  church. 
Some  antiquarians  consider  these  artificial  hills  as  the  spots 
where  courts  of  justice  were  held  by  our  ancestors  in  an* 
cient  times.  Though  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  was  a  Roman  work,  jet  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  neighbourhood  was  visited  by  that  people,  as  their 
coins  have  been  here  foiuid  on  different  occasions. 

In  the  parish  of  Rerrick  are  the  remains  of  the  abbey  Dno^Kt'^ 
of  Dundrennan  :  it  is  situated  in  a  long  and  narrow  val-°*° 
ley  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Sol  way  Frith.  In 
the  Appendix  to  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  &c.  the 
following  account  is  given  of  its  foundation  :  **  Dundren* 
nan  abbey,  situate  on  Solway  Frith  about  two  miles  from 
Kirkcudbright,  in  Galloway,  was  foimded  by  Fergus  lord 
of  GaDowsy,  in  the  jear  1 142.    The  monks  thereof  were 


« 

^^^  SarlvfMw  WM  the  iMn^bot  «f  jOw  .|lM^ft  >•. jip^ 

^Muwf  wu  Edward  Muwcll,  ion  of  Joitt  JCcw4^*PV 
1^  (Whose  de^th  Jwict  the  Sixth  anooed  <hWgtewJ> 
Ij^^jjiljchapdof  Sttrliffg,  Tbf  CEhiauele  9C  IbStap 
l^^thongbt  to.hmve  teeo  wriUoi  bj  ia  dbhot, ffthij.aii. 
tfMtecy.  The  firit  pert  thereof  u  evtau^J  ptpnM  V^iit 
^gUshoien,  and  is  a  jooQtmiiedoQ  of  Beds!!  ^isftocxi.  Ai 
Mcend  iCT^WOT  to  ha^  beenwritteaby  >,SQntipwmj  fimj* 
Par  and  jcooteiiiporarj  vith  our  Stvarta.  The  QaioKd  edi» 
ipOf  ppUilhed  in  the  jeer  1684^  does  not  agie^  wHh  ok 
pennacriptf.  Allan  lord  of  Gellowiy  wai  bmied  a  ihpa 
1^  jo  die  year  isss.** 

K.  F'om  the  rojna  of  this  mooasteiy  it  ap|mia.  tp^  haeva 
been  an  eztaasive  and  beantifiil  pile^  thoog^  oowjiiaaaU 
.  aacaU J  dilapidated.  Thechnrchpftjie  oienaitcrywMin 
;  the  form  of  a  erois  with  a  spire  overita  oaatni^  W^iflk 
tradidoa  aajswu  $00  fieet  high.  The  bodj  wee  IM 
feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  seven  dba- 
tered  columns  supporting  arches  on  each  side«.  The  breadth 
of  the  side  aisles  was  15  feet  each ;  that  of  the  middle 
aisle  25  feet.  The  transept  measured  from  north  to  sooth 
120  feet,  from  east  to  west  40  feet. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  was  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  middle  aisle^  and  only  3$  feet  in  length  :  four  small 
clustered  columns,  ranging  on  each  side  of,  and  in  a  Une 
with,  the  two  easternmost  that  supported  the  spire,  di« 
vide  the  transept  into  two  imequal  portions. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  were  the  doisters, 
containing  a  square  area  of  04  feet,  with  a  grass-plot 
in  the  centre.  East  and  west,  but  chiefly  south  of  the 
cloisters,  were  the  lodgings  and  different  oflkes  of  the 
awmasterya  oc^^upyiog  a  space  of  oear  300  feet  a^nare. 
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T«fvafidt  tlie  acmth  end  of  the  western  side  of  these  1wuld^Aitt>qMtfafc> 
lag*  was  "ft  smili  projecting  ereotioOy  in  shape  of  a  crdss^ 
eaEBcdjr  siiiiihur  to  the  church,  but  inverted ;  those  parts 
wUcfa  fronted  the  east  in  one,  facing  the  west  in  the  o» 
dber.  There  is  no  vestige  remaining  of  the  tomb  of  Al» 
lu  locd  of  Galloway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
here.  The  hut  abbot  of  this  place  was  Edward  Max* 
well»  eon  to  John  Lord  Herries,  who  here  a£Forded  an  a- 
sjhun  to  Marjr  Queen  of  Scots  in  1568,  in  her  fatal 
iight  towards  England  after  the  battle  of  Langside. 

The  remains  of  Bnittle  castle  are  to  be  seen  in  the  pa-Boittk 
ridi  of  that  name,  about  fifteen  miles  westward  ft'om 
Dumfries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  residence 
of  John  Baliol  King  of  Scotland.  Some  scattered  frag- 
ments of  walls,  a  surrounding  ditch,  and  vaults,  are  the 
cplj  parts  of  the  structure  that  have  baffled  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  vaults  are  covered  with  large  ash  trees. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  found,  in  a  lump  of  lime  taken 
from  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  an  old  coin  of  brass  bearing 
tiie  date  1220.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
castle  was  erected  posterior  to  that  date. 

In  the  same  parish  is  one  of  those  ruins  commonly  called  ^trHM 
mirifitdfortSp  which  have  greatly  perplexed  antiquarians,  narkt  €* 
They  are  stone-buildings,  which  bear  the  marks  of  having 
sttfoed  fire  of  such  intenseness  as  to  bring  upon  them  evi« 
dent  marks  effusion.  Different  conjectures  have  been  sta« 
ted  to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  appearance.  One  of  these 
is,  that  the  building  was  originally  constructed  of  stone^ 
but  bound  together  with  great  beams  and  posts  of  timber^ 
in  the  manner  that  Caraar  describes  the  ancient  Gauls  as 
having  erected  their  fortifications,  to  render  them  difficult  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  battering  ram.  It  has  been  supposed^ 
however^  that  when  such  fortresses  were  assailed  by  fire, 
tike  Iar|[e  quantities  of  umber  contained  in  them,  genera* 
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:ient  htat  to  produce  a  paitial  fusion  of  (he  ttonei^ 
lu  :  thus  the  viiri£caiion  was  produced  at  tlie  umc  of 
istruction.     Oa  the  other  hunA,  it  has  been  toon 
y  imagined,  that  the  viiriRcation  wa>  coeval  wilk 
(.jteacc  of  the  buildings,  and  that  ihe;^  might  be 
,t  into  thai  state  in  one  of  two  ways :  Eithei  the 
ighl  be  originall;  built  in  the  centre  of  a  frame 
i,   and    when    they   had  reached    their    intended 
the  wood  being   set  on  dre,  a  great  part  of  the 
I  oc  vitriticd  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cement  the 

ict:  or  it  has  1       i  conjectured,  that  instead 
..  Yoich  could  ita        r  produce  the   effect  here 

c  p,  or  common  sea-weed,  was   used  i    thu 

iaicnmngled  in  great  ahimdance,  or  siratifted  with 
the  building,  as  is  done  with  bricks  or  lime- 
m  K.1U1,  and  large  quantities  of  the  same  substance 
p<tt  tlie  walh,  the  whole  was  set  on  fire,  and  thai  ttiui 
MS  of  the  wall  were  softened  and  cemented  toge- 
,  iiy  being  partiallj  reduced  to  glais.     In  confirma- 
W»  of  this  Uit  QOQJvturc,  ith^  btcn  ivmadud,  tint  Ar 
kind  of  atoBcs  of  vrbich  foch  fort*  ace  built  aie  actnalljt 
chpable  of  being  evilj  mdlcd  or  vitrifiod  l^  tliti  aid  of 
.  |bc  aum^  «ltali  which  abouodi  in  kelp  or  ^es-med.  Ii 
hus  also  been  obterycd.  that  all  the  forts  of  tbe  kind  allu- 
ded to,  the  walls  of  which  appfar  to  have  mfiered  partial 
^trificitUDii,  stan4  tt  no  yptj  great  distaoce  from  tbe  se>- 
op»»t. 
HneVii^   .  In  thv  parish  of  KcDs  is  to  be  seen  a,  singulex  cnrioaitj, 
f*°*^     which  some  antiquarians  have  conjectured  to  be  of  Dmi- 
dical  prigiO'    It  is  failed  the  rociuig  tbuM,    It  it  eight  or 
ten  top^  weight,  and  rests  upon  •notbcr.n>dc.    It  is  w 
iticely  balanced  that  it  can  be  moyed  bjr  the  pnssore  of 
tfic  finger.   It  is  altc^ether  lude,  «iid  bewt  no  »ppevaaoe. 
of  wo^manthip.    Adjoining  to  it  is  »  vn^  pyol  «|f  mj 
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ter/ '.  It  is  in  a  hillj  countrjr,  near  the  summit  of  a  coosi-  Attiq^ti«i 


•  In  the  parish  of  Balmaghie,  in  an  island  in  the  riTer  Dee  Thrieff 
«f  sixteen  Scots  acres  in  extent,  are  the  stately  remains  o£ 

Ae  ancient  castle  of  Thrieve  or  Thrieff.  It  was  formerl j 
the  residence  of  the  Douglasses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  that  family  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
castle  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  lords  or  petty  kings 
of  Galloway.  The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a  great 
iR|iiare  lower,  built  with  a  slate-like  stone.  It  is  sur- 
rounded at  a  small  distance  by  a  wall  with  four  round 
towers :  it  has  also  a  strong  gate.  Upon  the  ruin  of  the 
bouse  of  Dougla!^  and  the  annexation  of  Galloway  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  in  1455,  this  castle  came  into  the 
bands  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  fimiily  of  Maxwell.  The  Lords  Maxwell,  afterwarda 
Earls  of  Nithsdale,  possessed  the  heritable  office  of  stew- 
ards  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  keepers  of  tlw 
castle  of  Thrieff,  until  the  year  1747,  when  all  the  heri- 
table jurisdictions  in  Scotland  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

•  The. keeper  of  the  castle  of  Thrieff  received  from  each 
of  tfie  twenty-six  or  twenty*seven  parishes  of  the  stew- 
artry of  Kircudbright  what  was  called  a  lardner  mart  cow^ 
that  is,  a. fist  cow  in  such  condition  as  to  be  fit  for  killing 
and  saltbg  at  Martmmas  for  winter  provision.  These 
lardner  mart  cows  were  regularly  paid  to  the  Earl  of. 
Nithsdale  till  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  Earl  in  1715,  when 
it  went  into  disuse  :  hut  formerly,  so  attentive  were  the 
fiunily  to  that  right,  that  when,  in  the  year  1704^  they  sold 
the  estate  upon  which  the  castle  of  Thrieff  stood,  they 
reserved  the  island  and  castle,  that  it  might  afford  them  a 
title  to  the  twenty-seven  lardner  mart  cows  belonging  to 
the  castle :  and  they  regularly,  by  a  written  commission^ 
a[ypointed'a  captain  of  the  castle  of  Thrieff. 


L 


Duriog  the  troubles  under  King  Charles  the  Finr,  dw 
'  Earl  of  Nithsdale  held  itiis  castle  for  the  king  t  and  armed, 
pKi<I,  and  victualled,  a  garrison  of  eigbtj  men,  beaidcs  of- 
ficers, bU  at  his  owB  cxpcnce  ;  till  at  length  his  Majcsij, 
anablc  to  lend  him  any  assistance,  directed  him  to  make 
the  best  conditions  he  could  for  himself  and  his  garrison. 
In  the  pariah  of  Kirlcbean,  part  of  the  ruins  arc  itilJ  to 
be  seen  of  the  castles  of  Carens  and  Weathi.  They  were 
once  the  property  of  the  P— cnt  Morton,  and  were  &e- 
ijoently  inhabited  by  him.  Afiei  his  forfeiture  they  vreit 
granted  to  the  family  of  Kithsdale. 
Uttrvurj  Contiguous  to  the  church  i  f  Tongland  are  the  noM  of 
^^™^  die  monastery  of  that  name.  It  was  founded  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  Fergus  lord  of  Galloway. 
The  mcrnks  were  of  the  Pramonstratenliaa  order,  fonned 
by  St  Herbert  in  1120  to  Francei  and  received  their  name 
from  their  first  abbey,  Tvhich  was  in  Fiedmont,  in  Cham- 
pagne. Fergus  brought  them  &om  Cockernnd,  tn  I^n- 
cQshire,  to  this  prigry.  Alexander  abbot  of  Tongland 
nrorc  fealty  to  Edward  the  Km  in  tba  1890.  Janet 
Heniea  print  of  Tcoglan^  in  tfa«^  1431^  njmttA  the 
mtamtOmf  oCToB^boif  wbaxAwngnaliy  dM^vd^  ■>! 
ipdoacd  the  preoiiicto  «illi  a  high  wall.  Bi  ww  •  doc. 
tor  of  the  SuboRiie,  and  amoh  &aicd  fcrlMliwh|, 
wad  wrote  apmt  the  velidlty  of  iodolgcncefc  BadMp 
Xeuly  tcUaaitoiydf  anaUotofthitpleee,  wbi^  iedie 
1S07»  nadertook  to  fly  throogh  the  air  to  Stwam  htm  Ae 
CHtle  of  Sti^g,  end  to  be  tbeie  before  Uie  king's  nmhei 
pdora,  who  were  jost  setttug  oflf.  Be  took  Im  i^ 
fisQB  the  walla  of  the  eeatl^  bat  looai  mat  with  dMroward 
of  aoch  a  fooliah  attempt,  by  hSUag  aad  hnakji^  Ui 
tbigh-bcMM. 

c  Upon  a  rocky  and  mooriA  hiU,  afiad  Banlofaritk,  ia 
the  BOith  end  of  itH  ume  |»nal^  ia  itiUdiow&te^ 
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wliere  the  nnfortonate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  ISCS^^^^F^ 
with  m  few  fidthfnl  friends  in  her  retii^ue,  halted  and  tt-  ' 
fireshed  herself,  in  her  flight  from  Uie  fioal  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  on  her  waj  to  Dundrennan,  where  die  lodged,  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  Solwaj  Frith  to  Cockermpiitb 
in  Cumberland. 

In  every  part  of  the  stewartrj  the  remains  are  to  be 
frmnd  of  ancient  towers  or  castles  of  the  ordinary  baronsy 
such  as  appear  in  the  other  border  counties.     But,  in 
general,  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  preserved  any 
record  concerning  them;   so  that  they  are  in  no  othei 
respect  interesting  than  as  affording  evidence  of  the  an* 
cient  barbarous  and  unsettled  state  of  this  country,  when 
every  man,  whose  means  enabled  him   to  adopt  the 
measure,  was  under  the  necessity  of  fortifying  his  resi* 
deoce  that  he  might  sleep  in  safety.     In  the  parish  of 
Borgue  are  several  of  these  moats  or  mounts  of  earth, 
which  are  considered  as  vestiges  of  more  remote  antiqui^ 
than  the  ordinary  towers  or  castles  which  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  country*     One  of  these  moats,  called  the  Dun  f/bon  cT 
BorgUmdp  is  very  remarkable.    Its  situation  is  conspi-®*''**^ 
cuous,  and  conmiands  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  dr* 
cnmjacent  country.  Its  form  is  exactly  circular,  and  atthf 
top  about  forty  yards  diameter.  The  fosse  with  which  it  is 
Surrounded  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  seven  or  eight  in  breadth  at 
the  bottom.  At  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  it,  and  on 
the  lower  ground,  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  circumference.    This  is  also  surround* 
ed  with  a  fosse,  which  had  been  filled  with  water,  but  ia 
now  become  dry  from  the  draining  of  a  moss  adjoining 
to  it.    In  this  neighbourhood,  the  summit  of  a  stupes* 
dous  rocky  promontory,  200  feet  in  perpendicular  hetght^ 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  fortified.  On  the  land-dd« 
arf  two  strong  entrenchments,  and  a  moundi  the  oiigiiMl 


* 
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■y^'*^  height  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  on  account  of 

its  having  fallen  down,  or  been  demolished.     Tlic  pari\li 

of  Borguc  was  formed  by  union,  in  1610,  of  the  parisbfi 

Pbitn       of  Senwick  and  Kirkambrose.     A  tradition  is  still  preser- 

S*'^^  '  vcd,  of  the  robbery  of  the  ancient  church  of  Senwick  by 

French  pirates.      The    church  at   that   lime  contained  a 

very  considerable  quantity  of  plate,  which  the  Frenchmen 

Kiied,  and  had  safcly  escaped  with  their  booty ;  but  a 

storm  arising  immediately  after  they  had  put  to  sea,  the 

ship  was  dashed  upon  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  from  the 

shore  opposite  to  the  church,  and  every  person  on  board 

perished.     In  memory   of  this  event  the  rock   has  ever 

since  been  styled  the  Frtnchmaii't  roci. 

Mou,  &.e.      At  the  south-west  end  of  ihc  parish  of  Anworth  is  a  beao- 

liful  moat,  standing  on  a  steep  and  rocky  peninsula  that 

juts  out  into  the  sea.     It  has  been  completely  fortified  by 

B  deep  trench  cut  quite  across  the  narrow  piece  of  ground 

that  joins  it  to  the  mainland.     Near  to  this  moat  stands  a 

■tone,  nearly  perpendicular,  five  feet  three  inches  high, 

"   ' '  ebgrmTcd  on  both  sides  with  thti  rndc  figure  of  a  cross; 

"  '  BCcompamed  wi^  severs!  oraua^tal  stjdkes,  which  some 

itidqnaritiis  mppose  to  be  Rtmie  inscripttona. '  Ttiis  tnoit 

t^  'stoat  yikta  Intb  to  have  been  fortneify  eitlier  i^ 

<4t  OT'ObJetrta  of  religions  worship.     And  the  figtoeof 

Ae  cross  itima  to  bate  been  a  pioas  artifice  o(  torn 

Christian  misBioaartes,  iir  order  to  sanctify'  the  jdidattviis 

^Airship  whiifh  their  ncW  oonTcrts  paid  to  diese  jfMpndi- 

eUar  stones. 

VMi&^  <)  On  the  fop  of  a  Hill,  In  the  sune  nnghbaiirboadi  iivma 

"***       tf  die  Vitrified  fbrts  which  we  have  akeady  mentiaBea^-lt 

iiMn<Hbfaste«prodc,  ekvttted  about  soo  fitet  ri>ove  the 

Itfot of  the  sea,  ud  ir  fortified  on  the  most- aecessiUe 

iteeb'wiA  *  dobble  ibsse.   TV  top,  whiohfitanaaload 

tni^lUMf  pMtt  l«»g  and  tmotf  hnwdj^  jr  nttdf  mv^ 
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twnnded  witli  an  irregular  ridge  of  loose  stones,  inter-Aatiipntit^ 
mixed  with  vast  quantities  of  vitrified  matter.  The  stones^ 
consisting  of  the  common  blue  schistus  of  the  country, 
have  been  softened,  twisted,  and  partly  fused,  by  the  fire. 
The  heaps  of  loose  stones  and  vitrified  matter  are  now 
scattered  about  irregularly ;  so  that  the  work  has  either 
been  completely  and  industriously  demolished,  or  has  ne- 
ver been  executed  in  a  perfect  manner.  This  spot  has' 
probably  been  often  used  as  an  encampment.  Near  it 
were  lately  found  several  silver  coins,  one  of  King  Ed« 
ward  the  Sixth,  and  the  rest  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

The  remains  of  a  stone-wall  of  extraordinary  length  are 
still  to  be  seen,  running  across  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud* 
Inight  firom  south  to  north.  It  is  said  to  begin  at  the  sea, 
and  to  run  ncurthward,  through  the  parishes  of  Girthon^ 
ELells,  and  Carsphaim,  into  the  shire  of  Air,  upwards  of 
SO  miles.  There  is  no  tradition  concerning  the  cause  o£ 
its  construction. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkmabreck,  near  the  river  Cree,  is  aCufnholTk 
remarkable  heap  of  stones,  called  Caimholy  or  the  Holy 
Cairn.  According  to  tradition  it  was  reared  over  the 
grave  of  King  Galdus.  Several  years  ago  a  great  many  of 
the  stones  were  carried  away  for  the  purpose  of  building 
houses  and  dikes,  when  there  were  discovered  large  stones 
placed  together  in  form  of  a  chest  or  coflin  ;  but  the  roof- 
stone  being  of  prodigious  magnitude,  it  has  never  been 
removed  to  see  what  it  contains.  This  memorable  tomb 
stands  in  the  centre  between  two  different  places,  at 
about  100  yards  distance  from  it,  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  human  bones  have  been  buried,  as  appears  from 
the  number  of  stones  placed  upon  one  end  in  form  of 
grave-stones.  We  are  told  by  several  of  the  Scottish 
writers,  that  Corbredus  Galdus^  the  twenty-first  king  of 
the  Scots  (a  valiant  and  good  king),  was- the  first  of  that 
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Mb  «towiti)r  IMM  Jdte 'A|(li^ 

■ncvwni  mmoM  ibc  ur  oe  sna  s  .mcr  wfliai  oviv* 

HMsj HtnKC  ttc yitt' ft*  D«  Mji  liv $KnSiiin%at^^KUkvl 

mV  QDS  m   IIICW  'BBRiei  WW  wmgm  ml  JBIt  RVIV  UOT 

(iniicli  ilfll  vMuBS  Hi  iBwttH' JftrtHit  jfy  inMretD  tlW  iSflNK 
wW  Qwuuuwm  Dm  no  iBBiiinB upKiv  or  mc  SMHinv 
vttnt  kn^*    Oil  nR  CMittMcyp*  wi^Wttl  tud  oy  BriCnlil* 

MB  iMt  hUSWIDO  B3BI|f  tMlallS^inB  ■  ■HUlt  WBUa^  t^ 

iw  ponoBS  rags  oc  mn^^orv  •yvon*     jcac  VBum^ 

■BRVRKVy  CUtmmm  Pig  IMOKg  vSmiK  DBIV  mDK  09  QRO* 

-^-'^    -        ^^.^^ — —    ^^^  ^^^^Mi^.^^  alkAft-.li^  ^-t-*'  ^^AX^k^rf  A—  ik^^;S^A_£>' 

■sonsy  niUCTi  wv  inppiiio  «nc  m  ■■!  oBRm  10  no^nRBw 
sill  at  %  spot  whore  to  niBoy  01  hit  ooupMuMt  n*  tttllP 
flM  iMlnn»  Tlitfto  il|y  oowif^Nlfj  m  wflRitet  MifitioD  (Ctti» 
ceming  tbis  spot.  About  A.  D.  1150,  it  is  sud  there  wts 
a  battle  fonght  between  the  English  and  Scots  on  Glen- 
^cken  moor,  wherein  the  Scots  were  defSeated,  and  their 
general  killed  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Whitehom  being 
along  with  him  in  the  engagement,  immediatdj  assumed 
the  command ;  but  his  troops  being  routed,  immecEatelj' 
fled  towards  the  shore  to  their  boats ;  but  being  overta* 
ken  hj  the  enemy  at  Caimholjr^  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  the  bishop,  with  many  other  gentlemeta,  wera 
killed,  and  were  buried  here  ;  and  that  from  this  circum* 
stance  it  was  called  the  Holy  cairn,  the  bishop  being  a  holy 
man. 

Galloway  was  anciently  indeed  the  theatre  of  mndi  wir- 
frnre.  History  informs  usof  a  battlefonght  on  theriverCMf 
about  the  year  jio,  wherein  the  Picts  joined  the  Itoilianii^ 
under  Mazimus  their  general,  against  the  Sooti^  under  a 
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king  whom  the  Romans  called  Ugenios,  in  which  theAnfiyiftik 

Seots  were  ovcrthxown.    In  the  contest  for  the  sneces* 

tioo  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  man j  sangninarj  cooflxcta 

occnrred  in  this  district  between  the  Dee  and  the  Creo 

(that  is^  the  centre  of  Galloway),  between  the  patties  of 

Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  which  the  latter  were  supported  by 

their  English  allies.     In  particular,  Bruce  is  said  to  have 

gained  a  considerable  irictory  at  a  bog  called  Moss  Rap^dd^fiii. 

lock,  near  the  Dee,  bj  means  of  a  stratagem  contrived  ^, 

by  three  young  men  ;  which  may  possibly  have  suggest* 

ed  a  somewhat  similar  stratagem,  which  was  aAerwaids 

attended  with  such  important  consequences  at  Bannock* 

bum*     Three  young  men,  the  sons  of  a  widow  by  Area 

different  husbands,  called  Murdoch,  M'Kay,  and  M^Lorg^ 

collected  a  great  number  of  goats  and  deer,  and  as  soon 

as  the  batde  commenced  drove  them  to  the  top  of  a  hiU 

ever  against  the  English  army,  who,  in  the  eODlnsion  of 

the  fight,  mistaking  them  for  a  teinforcement  coming  to 

dieir  enemies^  were  panic^stmdc  and  fled,  abandoning 

even  a  strong  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Craigon- 

calsie,  where  Bruce  took  up  his  residence.    The  contri* 

vers  of  the  stratagem  were  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  for* 

feited  territory  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  it  is  certain 

that  men  of  the  names  already  mentioned  long  possessed 

property^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  taking 
Bodce  of  Kehmuir  castle,  which  is  beautifully  situated  Kcmttit 
an  a  very  commanding  eminence,  at  the  head  of  Loch-< 
ken,  or  where  the  river  Ken  spreads  out  into  a  kke.  It 
is  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  New  GaDoway.  It 
stands  on  a  circular  mount,  partly  natural  and  partly  arti- 
ficial. It  has  been  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  supplied  with 
water  firom  the  Ken,  with  which  it  has  had  a  comomnica- 
tioo,  but  now  dry,  and  filled  up  with  earth.  When  or 
by  whom  this  castle  was  built  is  uaoertalp.    It  is  said  to 
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AntiqpHSa.  have  been  oae  of  the  seats  of  the  Gtlasi  RegmS^  or  nileit 
of  GaUowajy  and  afterwaids  of  John  Balio!,  Lord  of  Gtl« 
lowajy  and  King  of  Scotland.  It  suffered  firom  the  nu 
vages  of  war^  and  was  twice  burnt  down ;  first  in  the  ceign 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Maiy,  and  again  in  the  dajs  of 
Cromwell. 

Kenmuir  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Dong* 
lasses,  and  afterwards,  A.  D.  1207,  with  the  knds  of 
Lochinvar,  acquired  from  John  de  MaxweU  by  Sir  A- 
dam  de  Grordon  Knight,  and  has  ever  since  jcontinued  in 
his  family  ;  one  of  whom.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Tiorhin^ 
var,  was,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  raised,  oa  the  8th 
of  May  1633,  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  by  the 
titl^  of  Viscount  Kenmuir,  Lord  Lochinvar,  to  him  and 
to  his  heirs-male  :  and  as  a  £uther  testimeny  of  his 
Majestfr's  favour,  part  of  his  lands  were  erected  into  a 
royal  borough,  with  ample  jurisdiction,  to  be  called  the 
iurgb  of  Galloway,  now  New  Gall6way.  Robert  the 
seventh  Viscount  Kenmuir,  unhappily  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  and  consequently  his  property 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  A  great  part  of  this  castle  has 
been  repaired,  and  is  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style.  Though 
the  old  outworks  are  mostly  thrown  down,  and  part  of 
the  walls  stand  naked  and  unroofed,  it  still  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

The  stewartrj  contains  several  beautiful  country-seats* 
Country  We  have  already  mentioned  those  belonging  to  the  Earl 
***^''  of  Selkirk,  and  to  Mr  Murray  of  Broughton  :  and  to  these 
may  be  added,  as  particularly  worth  of  notice,  a  large 
house  built  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Hannay,  the  outside  of 
which  is  wholly  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  granite,  fi- 
nished in  a  very  perfect  style. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  stewartry. 
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Aldwdglitfie  pofnhtioaoftti««laiiitrt7«fXidBM4 
"Bn^ift  ^puMMi  to  ftim  -in^MMd  4iniBg  tU  liit  kdf-cflik 

ttBT^dB^fWt  MmtfHrt<falim»  wmm  to  WBtw  tfwiili 
||ipntiiiaiiiiitoir[«qito|ito^i^  it  im  %lwi  te  tonby 
^^iNHkiiiiUniwcl'iy}^  itif  lutmi  Aisftp  wul  ilAtorMftjf  iMMi 

{^MBliiw  degjjiw  uto  niniHiwf  df  Ut  tftoMMtof:  ^Iftkkt 

jpomoDS  vs  wm  lowMt  c^pup  -of  fsppontoK  nto  wttoMj 
itf  R  ^cMutt  Meteding-  to  dii  frugal  nriONa.  of  iknd 
Ifanet.  The  pBid|ki  wliidi^Cfe  nse  to*  mj  tiuiii* 
Itod  po^ffilatiito  in  die  feodd  iHMt  iiOlbe  aftrtwiiim^ 
■ubicn^  irata  W€  coow  totreA  ofUM  EngUnd  ^ninBlfe 
wsn  'mIc  iftiMnAnuk^it  my  m  rasnikfl^  4M  ovitt  sMf  4^ 
^o^fti'  of  inb  lironii  Mioos  wife  Mdkcs^  wl  cAMBjpMOMl 
tf  die  nidoii  o£  fhc  crawin  of  Scodanill  nd  Ba^Mii^  ^tii^ 
jncl»  eillier border dittridi, fang pdmtoed  A eOMMof «A* 
liTitj  in  fhe  tnniggling  tnuOy  obewy  nofioe^  %kicli  it 
carried  on  with  England.  From  the  fill  of  thia  trade  till 
manufiactiires  began  gradually  to  be  introduced,  fhe  corar- 
trj  possessed  very  little  activity ;  and  still,  when  compa- 
red  to  the  rest  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  an 
inftnt  state.  The  resident  proprietors,  however,  postess 
n  most  vigorous  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  are  making  great  efforts  for  that  purpose.  The  firm- 
erSy  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  business  of  reann^ 
cattle  or  grazing,  possess  a  much  more  active  and  intdli* 
gent  character  than  could  possibly  be  expected  to  be  fond 
among  men  of  their  situation  in  this  quarter  of  the  coon* 
txy .  They  are  accustomed  to  attend  markets,  and  to  spe- 
culate in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  their  stock,  which  gives 
them  a  considerable  share  of  the  acuteness  and  cntcrpd* 
sbg  spirit  of  comjnerdal  men* 
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A  Urget  poiftica  of  idigicms  2«a],  and  conseqiieiitly  cif  Chmcter. 
feligiotis  infiormationi  exists  here^  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
of  the  south-west  of  Scotlandi  than  is  to  be  found  upon  the 
eastern  coast.  The  ancestors  of  this  people  were  zealona 
preliTterians  during  the  unhappj  times  of  the- last  princes 
of  the  house  of  Stuart*  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
the  graves  are  exhibited^  and  are  usuallj  marked  out  by 
tomb-stones»  of  covenanters  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  troops  quartered  here  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
the  spirit  of  the  people ;  the  only  effect  of  which  san« 
guinar^  and  absurd  policy  was  to  fix  in  their  xbinds  a 
rooted  detestation  against  the  infatuated  race  of  princes 
who  had  so  grossly  abused  their  power*  Religious  con* 
troversy  has  gradually  fallen  asleep  in  this  as  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland  ;  but  for  some  time  after  the  revolution^ 
while  the  minds  of  men  were  extremely  alive  to  that  sub* 
ject^  a  sect  originated  here^  which  has  still  a  few  adherents 
in  many  quarters  of  Scotland.  They  call  themselves  the  it#^  Canftro^ 
famud  Pnsbytery^  but  are  usually  known  by  the  appd*^ 
lation  of  M*MiUamtes  or  CameroniarUf  from  Cameron  a 
field-preacher  of  the  covenanters,  who,  with  his  hearers^ 
Was  massacred  at  Airs-moss ;  or  from  Mr  John  M'Mil* 
lan^  minister  of  Balmaghie  about  the  beginning  of  the  late 
century,  who  attempted  to  revive  the  zealous  notions  of 
the  covenanters,  asserting  that  the  covenant  was  still  bind- 
ing upon  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  unlawfrd 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  prince  who  did  not  ac- 
cede to  the  covenant.  Mr  M'Millan  adhered  to  his  no- 
tions with  such  inflexible  firmness,  that  the  presbytery  of 
Kirkcudbright  found  cause  to  depose  him  from  his  of* 
fice.  Such,  however,  was  his  influence,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  that  the  people  retained  their  attachment  to 
him,  and  resisted  every  attempt  to  eject  him  from  the 
xaanse  and  church.    Mr  William  Mackici  though  legally 

Cc2 
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y  ig4iicted .  to  the  chaige,  wm  oblifcd  to  (liie  a  hoiue  fiiT 
JumselL  jttd  to  officiate  in  a  bun  to  tfrne  who  weie  nilU 
jilg.to  ;acknow]edge  and  attend  hu  wahuinxj.  At  Ict^^ 
|4tt  the  :itroggIe  in  tba  puriih  had  p^^ 
fWil^; MrlfMillan  retisad  voluntarilj,  and  baeaaae  aa 
^finecaat  preadicr,  and  fiwmded  the  Met  whidi  Ijd^rt^ 
«une.  ^  ^^m 

Mktt,\  :Twa  great  o1^tadet  to  fhe  jnapioveaBent  of  Aia  fart  of 
jjhe  cooBtei  long  were,  the  4o$j  nppa  coal  carried  coaii- 
mte»  andthirlage.  Tha  firit  of  theie  haa  been  enttnlj 
ireiltoved  %  and  its  removal  .must  prove  higblj  Vniefirial 
|p}Gallowajr,  1>7  allpwing  a  firee  importadoa  4>f  coal  into 
4w4  tenJtorj' •  -Measures  haye  been  taken  by  the  legis- 
,  iMnra  alto  fvtemoving  thirlag^  whidi  is  a  bnrde^  1^^ 
haa  long  proved  prejndi^iali  not  merelj.  to.  thia  diatxicf^ 
Jmt  to  Ae  whole  of  Soodandi  tlilnghh«reiti^peailiadj 
,Kvnre.  The  natnte  of  thirlage  la  this :  When  oon^  nibs 
apnred  bj  water  were  orqrinal^  invented^  agticnitnral 
capital  was  rarely  found  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and  a  com 
mill  was  an  engine  of  such  expence  as  none  but  an  enter- 
prising landholder  could  afTord  to  erect.  Its  utilitj,  how* 
ever,  was  so  great  and  obvious,  that  in  ever j  quarter  of  the 
country  proprietors  were  found,  who  agreed  to  erect  them 
in  the  following  manner  :  The  proprietor  willing  to  build 
a  mill  entered  into  an  agreement  with  several  of  his  neigh- 
bours, whereby  they  became  bound,  that  the  whole  grain 
consumed  or  growing  upon  their  lands  should  be  grinded 
at  the  new  mill  which  was  proposed  to  be  erected  ;  and 
in  return  that  they  should  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
grain  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  mill,  or  his  servant  or  te- 
nant, under  the  name  of  multure  (jnulcturd).  The  build- 
er of  the  mill  likewise  took  care  to  obtain  a  similar  ob- 
ligation from  all  his  vassals  and  tenants.  In  royal  bo- 
roughs^  also,  the  magistrates  built  mills  for  grinding  grain 
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or  malt,  and  obtained  /charters  from  the  crown,  obliging  OlMtadett* 
the  inhabitants  to  bring  their  whole  grain  and  malt  to  be  '^'^"^ 
grinded  at  the  mills  of  the  incorporation,  and  to  paj  for 
the  operation  a  certain  proportion  of  the  commoditj/ 
Those  who  are  boond  or  astricted  to  duiy  their  grain 
to  a  particular  mill  are  said  to  be  under  tbirlage,  or  tbir'- 
ied,  to  that  mill ;  and  the  owner  of  the  mill  or  his  lessee 
is  called  the  multurer. 

After  the  country  became  more  wealthy,  and  the  con* 
struction  of  mills  was  better  understood,  these  thirlages  or 
privileged  mills,  which  everywhere  existed,  became  a  se* 
vere  grievance.  The  thirlage  was  of  three  kinds :  First, 
The  occupiers  of  certain  lands  were  bound  to  grind  at  a 
particular  mill  no  more  grain  than  what  thej  themselves 
should  actually  consume.  This  was  the  lightest  kind  of 
thirlage.  A  second  sort  is,  when  all  the  grain  growing  in 
a  certain  district  must  pay  multure  to  the  mill  of  the  dis- 
trict, whether  it  is  grinded  there  or  not.  The  amount  of 
the  multure,  in  both  these  cases,  in  Galloway,  is  some- 
times  no  less  than  an  eight  part  of  the  grain  consumed  or 
produced.  A  third  sort  of  thirlage  exists  in  towns  and  vil« 
lages  only,  and  consists  of  an  obligation  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants to  consume  no  grain  which  has  not  paid  the  multure 
or  tax  to  the  mills  of  the  incorporation.  By  means  of  this 
'  last  sort  of  thirlage  grain  often  pays  double  multure  :  iff. 
As  having  grown  in  a  certain  district ;  and,  2dly^  As  im- 
ported into  a  particular  borough.  It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  these  thirlages  must  ultimately  have  become 
very  injurious,  both  to  towns  in  which  the  last  kind  of  thir- 
lage existed,  and  to  agriculture  where  the  two  former  sorts 
had  been  established.  In  towns  these  thirlages  augment  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  in  the  country  they 
were  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  and  necessari- 
ly produced  an  inclination  to  convert  the  whole  territory 
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Obtticlniainto  grass.  Besides,  a  monopoly  enjoyed  by  «  mill  pro- 
matt.  duced  tbe  nataral  consequences  which  result  from  such 
'  "  privileges.  The  proprietor  or  tacksman  of  the  null, 
knowing  that  the  persons  whose  lands  are  thirled  to  It 
dare  not  carry  tiieir  corns  to  any  other  mill,  unless  they 
also  pay  him  the  full  multure,  is  at  no  piins  to  improve 
the  machinery,  to  keep  it  in  good  repair,  or  to  serve  them 
expeditiously  and  well.  Hence,  in  fact,  sach  mills,  in 
general,  are  of  worse  construction,  in  a  worse  state  of 
repair,  and  produce  much  less  meal  from  the  same  corn 
than  other  mills  in  the  country  which  do  not  depend  oa 
a  thirlage  for  their  employment.  This  institution  aleo 
tends  to  produce  a  most  vexatious  spirit  of  litigation  be- 
tween the  occupiers  of  land  and  the  lessee  of  the  mill  or 
multurer.  The  remedy  for  the  whole  evil,  which  has 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  consists  of  au- 
thorising those  thirled  or  astricted  to  a  particular  null  to 
demand,  that  the  annual  value  of  the  thirlage  shall  be 
ascertained  in  grain  by  a  juiy ;  and  upon  paying  regularly 
that  value,  they  acquire  tlie  liberty  of  disposing  of  their 
grain  as  they  have  a  mind,  and  are  liable  ia  no  Aitber 
maltore.  Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  proprietor  to 
nUevc  his  lands  firom  this  obstruction  or  disoouragenKnt 
to  their  agricultural  improvement.  Tbirlages  over  towu 
or  villsgei  are  allowed  to  be  purchased  for  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney  instantly  paid  down, 
Thomu  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Thomas  Gordon,  noted  for 
^"'^  bit  translations  and  political  writings,  was  a  native  of  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcodbright,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  ca. 
del  of  the  family  of  Kenmuir.  He  came  to  London  in 
early  life,  where  be  supported  himself  by  teaching  Ian. 
guageij  until  he  procured  employment  tmder  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  in  Qneei\  Ann's  time  j  but  in  what  caparaty  is  not 
noir  known.    He  first  distinguished  himself  io  the  de> 
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ftnce  of  Dr  Hpadlj  ia  the  Bangorian  controvrrtj,  whicli  Sii^^ 
fccommcaded  him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  in  conjunctioQ  with '  ^™^  ^ 
whom  he  wrote  the  wdl  knows  Ceto's  letters,  upon  a  va« 
rietjr  of  important  public  subject^*  These  were  followed  bjr 
nnoitlier  periodical  paper^  under  the  title  of  the  Independenit 
"Whig^  which  was  continued  some  years  after  Mr  Tren«- 
phaxd's  death  bj  Gordon  alone,  against  the  hierarchy  of 
the  chorchy  but  with  more  acrimony  than  was  shown  in 
Gato's  letters.  At  length  Sir  Robett  Walpole  retained 
him  to  defend  his  administration  ;  to  which  end  he  wrote 
several  pamphlets*  At  the  time  of  his  death|  July  28th^ 
1750,  he  was  first  commissioner  of  the  wincvlicences ;  aa 
oSiot  which  he  had  enjoyed  n^any  years.  He  was  twice 
married.  His  second  wifs  was  the  widow  of  his  great 
friend  Trenchard,  by  whom  he  had  children*  He  pub- 
lished £nglish  translations  of  Sallust  s^nd  Tacitus,  with 
additional  discourses  to  each  author,  which  contain  much 
good  OAtter*  Also,  two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  been 
pveserved ;  the  first,  entitled,  ji  C^rdiotfor  Lwo  Spiriti^  \^ 
three  volumes ;  and  the  second.  The  Pillar^  of  Priestcraft 
and  Orthodoxy  sbaien,  in  two  volumes.  He  was  a  keen 
and  a<nite  writer,  and  a  bitter  ^emy  of  the  English  hi^ 
rarphy* 

The  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  who  during  the  American p^ll^o^ 
war  scattered  so  much  terror,  with  a  small  squadron,  over 
difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  was  a  native  of  this  district- 
Be  was  bom  in  Kirkbean  in  the  year  1745*  His  father 
was  a  gardener,  whose  name  was  John  Paul;  but  he 
thought  fit  to  take  the  name  of  John  Paul  Jones*  His 
pillage  of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  bum  the  town  of  Whithaven,  out  of  wl^ose 
harbour  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  are  instances  of 
a  want  of  patriotism  very  unusual  among  the  natives  of 
Scotland* 
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WIGTONSHIRE. 


HE  Shire  of  Wigton  forms  the  south-western  extremb; 
of  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  bj  Kirkcudbright 
and  Wigton  bay  ;  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Irish  lea  -, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Air.  The  navigation 
along  its  coast  is  so  uninterrupted,  and  the  coast  itself  io 
indented  with  deep  bays,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  eligible  situations  in  the  island,  in  point  of 
natural  advantages,  for  a  trading  district.  It  contains 
fte*  of  th«  4B9  square  miles,  or  236,721  Scottish  acres.  From  the 
"'""^'  mouDtainouii  chain  which  advai.ces  from  North umbcrlasd 
into  the  centre  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  or  the  length  of 
the  southern  part  of  Lanark  shire,  we  hare  already  re- 
marked, that  one  branch  goes  off  towards  the  east,  form< 
ing  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  and  the  hills  of  Lxjnmer- 
moor.  It  may  be  added>  that  another  branch  proceed* 
westward,  (llviditig  Dumfries  and  Galloway  from  Air. 
shire,  and  forming  the  upper  or  no«hem  part  of  Nith». 
dale,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtopshire.  'F»-om  the  centic 
of  this  ridge  the  Nith,  the  Dee,  the  Cree,  the  BIaile>' 
jioch,  and  the  Luce,  descend  southvard  to  the  Solwiy 
frith  or  ti.e  Irish  channel  ;  while  the  Doon,jtf]e  Girran, 
the  Sitnchar,  and  other  waters  of  Airshlre,  descend  to- 
wards the  frith  of  Clyde.  All  Galloway  thus  rests  upon 
a  southern  exposure  ;  and  its  waters  run  imiformly  paral- 
lel to  each  other  towards  the  south. 

The  shire  of  Wfgton,  although  uneven  in  the  larfac^' 
differs  much  in  appearance  from  the  stewartry.  >^t  is  one 
of  the  lowest  districts  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  little  hills  ar« 
in  general  pretty  free  from  projecting  rocks,  and  very  ac 
cessible  to  the  plough,  perhaps  little  to  it)  present  adTsi- 
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taee.  The  richest  lands  lie  upon  the  coast,  where  the  Face 'of  tbs 
means  of  improvement  are  to  be  met  with  m  the  c^<»»*«*  * 
almndance.  The  inland  and  more  elevated  parts  have  a 
considerable  miztoire  of  heath  and  moss,  but  are  all  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  susceptible  of  improvement.— -There 
sre  few  great  mountains  in  Wigtonshire.  The  Caimpa^ 
near  Portpatrick,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  It 
rises  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  having  been  a  military  station,  being  surrounded 
bj  three  stone^walls  or  intrenchments,  with  very  ample 
Spaces  between  them ;  and  commands  a  prospect  of  Loch- 
lymn,  and  of  Luce  Bay,  which,  by  advancing  inland, 
form  the  peninsula  in  which  Portpatrick  is  situated.  Eng- 
land, also,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ireland,  and  part  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  are  seen  rising  at  a  distance. 

The  rivers  of  this  county  are  of  no  great  importance.  Watcn. 
The  Cree  forms  the  chief  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  Cree. 
The  next  stream  to  the  westward  is  the  Bladenoch.  ThisBladcnock 
river  rises  from  a  lake  called  Loch  Macbeary,  situated 
mostly  between  the  two  parishes  of  Kirkowen  and  Fen- 
ningham  ;  but  a  small  part  of  it  extends  beyond  the  Gal* 
loway  march  into   Carrick.     There  are  several   small 
islands  in  it ;  upon  the  largest  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  a  considerable  building  and  small  garden  :  but  at  pre- 
sent the«e  isl^ds  are  famous  only  as  the  habitation  of  some 
eagles,  which  have  chosen  them  as  a  place  of  safety.    The 
river  Bladenoch,  which  has  its  source  in  this  lake,  runs  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  for  about  two^thirds  of  its  length  $ 
after  which  it  takes  a  more  easterly  course,  and  empties 
i4self  into  the  bay  of  Wigton.     Its  whole  length,  abstract- 
ing from  the  windings  of  the  river,  is  about  24  nules.— 
TarflTis  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  high  territory  which TaiC 
forms  the  northern  part  of  Galloway,  or  rather  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Airshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  12  mileS|  in 
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Wuen.    isoutb-eaiterlj  direction,  ialls  into  the  BUdenod^  in  ih* 
parish  of  Kiikowen. 

Luce  water  is  a  small  livcr,  which  runi  into  the  great 
baj  of  that  name.  Salmon  arc  caught  io  il,  but  only  in 
moderate  qosotities,  because  the  bed  of  tlie  stream  is  too 
rockj  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  the  net.  In  a.  smail  ri* 
vsr,  called  Crou  water,  which  falls  into  this,  saliDon  are 
also  caught.  It  is  observed  that  the  skin  of  tltc  lalmon, 
when  it  first  gets  up  the  river,  is  of  a  silvery  colour,  bul 
after  lemaining  for  some  time  in  the  rivers,  the  waters  of 
whicti  are  deeply  tinged  with  moss,  it  becomes  of  a 
brownish  yellow.  There  is  also  sea-trout  to  be  found, 
and  a  great  abundance  of  frcsli-water  trout. 

LikCL  There  arc  several  fresh-walei  lakes  in  Wigtonshtre,  but 
of  no  great  importance.  In  the  parish  of  Sorbie  there  il 
one  of  above  three  miles  in  circumftience,  well  stored  wiifc 
pike,  perch,  and  eels.  It  is  called  Doviatton  lait,  became 
the  ancient  powerful  chiefs,  the  M'Dowals,  had  ifacir 
place  of  residence  near  it.  On  an  island  in  the  lake  are 
the  lemains  of  a  bouie  and  gtrd^,  whidi  ia  s1^)po•cd  to 
have  afforded  a  retreat  in  times  of  wai  and  anaichy  to 
tl^eic  chiefs.  In  the  parishof  Inch  then  vena  less  than  15 
lakes  of  different  degrees  of  extent.  They  abotud  in 
jnke,  .peicb,  carp,  tench,  roacb«  white  and  red  (root  \  and 
are  £[equcntcd  by  a  -vaiisty  of  water-fowl,  such  v  wild- 
duck,  teals,  .widgeons,  foots,  wd  eonaoranta.  Swans  emU 
grate  from  Ifeland,  paiticularly  in  Kvcre  vontsr^  tad 
continae  on  tbese-lakes  till  spring. 

>■]'*■  The-thire  o£  Wigton  is  deeply  penetrated  hj  navigaUt 
bays.  WigtoD  bay  and  Luce  bay  adrancc  in  •  dirtTJi^m 
nearly  parallel  far  into  the  country  towards  the  oortb. 
.  At  the  suae  Ume,  from  the  northern,  side  o£  the  carni- 
ty,  the.  loag  and  narrow  bay  called  Lochryan,  adv«ncc» 
sfiQthwaid  towuds  the  bay  of  Iaicc,  and  penianlatep 
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«a  vMamt  terntoij.    fiefwtea  tbe  h^j  of  Lace  and    V<>«%.^ 
I/>dii7asi  E  great  part  of  the  fauid  is  low  and  fertile*  The 
tmct  of  eooatrj  which  theae  two  bays,  together  with.the. 
Ilish  chaimely  neaily  indose,  appears  to  have  long  re«».* 
«^w%^  divided  firom  the  rest  of  Scotland.    It  is  deneml-r 
natcd  by-ancient  writers  immla  Scoiis  tMumcOf'  **  an  island 
hoatile  to  the  Scots/'    With  the  addition  of  a  small  part 
of  tbe  earterior  territory  it  is  called  the  Riyms,  which  ia*r 
dadea  the  principal  part  of  nine  parishes. 

Lochryan  is  a  most  beaattfiil  as  well  as  a  safe  and  oom-JLodiryso. 
modious  bi^  for  shipping.^    It  is  about  10  English'  miks 
loog  horn  nortb  by  west  to  south  by  east* .  The  entranco^ 
into  it  is  nearly  two  miles  broad.    It  is  bouaded  €m  thtf 
•astbythepatisbofBalantrae  in  Airsfaire,  andoii  the  west- 
by  Millar  Point,  a  headland  or  premontofy  in* the  parish* 
of  Kiikholm*  Abomt  three  or  four  miles  from  the  meutbof  •• 
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the  lodiy  on  die  east  side,  is  the  little  village  of  Gaiitt.  Goai^ 
tigooas  to  this  village  is  a  very  safe  and  commodious  bay,^ 
with  good  anchoring  ground,  and  depth  of  water  suffideat 
for  ships  of  any  burden :  and  all  vesaeb  entering  into  or. 
coming  out  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  fly  to  it  for  shelter  ^from 
storms.  King  William's  fleet  anchored  here  in  their  pas- 
sage to  Ireland.  Opposite  to  the  village  of  Cairn,  in  tho' 
Kirkholm  side,  a  sand*bank,  called  the  Scar,  runs  a  con- 
aiderable  w^y  across  the  loch  from  north-weat  to  south- 
cast.  To  prevent  their  running  foul  of  this  bank,  ves* 
sejs  keep  pretty  near  the  east  shore.  Few  accidents  have 
ever  happened  on  this  bank.  It  even  contributes  consi- 
derably to  the  safety  pf  the  southern  part  of  the  bay, 
breaking  the  force  of  the  ^de  by  the  direction  in  which  it 
lies.  This  bank  abounds  with  pjsters  of  a  most  excellent 
flavour.  They  are  found  indeed  all  round  the  shores, 
and  might  be  got  in  great  quantities  would  people  dredge 


.  Witen  for  them.  At  present  they  arc  only  gathered  at  low  ««■ 
ter,  in  spring-tides,  during  the  months  of  spring.  Loch. 
ryan  immediately  spreads  out  on  both  sides  into  a  very 
beautiful  circular  figure,  eslending  about  four  miles  ia 
breadth.  Besides  the  Cairn  bay,  there  are  several  wher 
good  anchoring  bays  in  the  loch  ;  such  as  Portmore  bar, 
a  IJtlle  wthin  the  loch  on  the  west  side  ;  the  hay  just  do 
Ihe  west  side  of  the  Scar ;  the  bay  of  Soleburn,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  little  rivulet  of  ihe  same  name  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  Scar  ;  the  bay  of  Dalmcnock,  on  the 
cast  side,  about  two  miles  above  ihe  Catm,  Id  short,  the 
anchorage  ground  is  good  and  safe  everywhere  through 
the  whole  loch.  A  variety  of  fish,  such  as  skaie,  had- 
docks, whitings,  flounders,  small  cod,  crabs,  and  loU 
Bters,  are  caught  within  the  loch. 
l^tceinj.  Luce  bay,  which  advances  from  the  south  toward) 
Lochryan,  is  far  more  estensive.  In  dark  and  hazy  wea- 
ther, vessels  often  mistake  Luce  bay  for  the  Irish  chao- 
^^^^t.  Be] ;  and  when  keeping  a  northerly  course,  sometimes  run 
OR  shore,  before  the  mistake  ta  discovered,  on  the  qcck  of 
Iflnd  whicli  extends  between  Glenluce  and  the  MuU  of 
'  CtUoway.  Such  a  mistake,  from  the  nature  of  the  coat^ 
it  hcxe  almost  certun  'deatruction ;  lor  the  tide  has  no 
aoooer  left  the  ship  than  sher  sets  dwn  among  quicksaodi, 
of  axuit  an  adhesive  nature,  that  the  after  tide*,  bdng 
nsnally  unable  to  extricate  her^  aerve  only  to  dash  her 
m  pieces.  There  ougnt  nndoobtedly  to  be  a  ligfatboase 
C  placed  cm  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  te  ptatect  aigainsi  sudi 

.  filtal  accidents  the  multitndes  of  valsable  sfaippiDg  which 

■re  at  all  times  passing  along  this;  tnct.    The  measore 
has  been  often  suggested,  but  never  tAaptcA, 
.   The  bay  of  Loce  contains'a  gmatvanety  of  lesser 
iMys  i  some  of  which  are  capable  of  being^cooverted  into 
coDTcnient  harbours;  and  marinera  aoquaiated  with  il^ 
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find  anchorbg  places  in  which  thej  are  in  safety  from  al-  Watcrt.^ 
most  any  wind.  The  coast  around  >the  bay  of  Luce  is  very 
▼arions :  in  some  places  it  consists  of  a  fine  gravel  beech ; 
al  other  times  steep  rocks  project  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
bold  inacQCssible  shore.  The  most  southern  point  of  the 
coast,  or  rather  of  Scotland,  is  called  the  MuU  of  Galh* 
way:  to  the  western  side  of  it  there  rises  a  very  bold  and 
elevated  coast :  it  is  about  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and  pro- 
jects itself  as  the  boundary  between  the  Irish  sea  and  the 

.  bay  of  Luce.  In  a  high  westerly  wind  a  prodigious  swell 
and  weight  of  sea  rolls  around  the  point :  It  is  awfully 
grand.  Here  the  sea  has  formed  caverns,  which  are  ren^ 
dered  dreadful  by  a  setting-in  tide  and  a  strong  westerly 
wind.  The  noise  is  like  loud  claps  of  thunder.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  pomt,  in  a  fine  day,  there  is  a  charming 
prospect  of  the  north  of  England,  isle  of  Man,  Ireland^ 
.&C.     Ships  pass  and  repass  this  point  from  England,  Ire- 

^land,  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  "  i 

On  the  agriculture  of  this  county,  we  account  it  unne-  Agricul- 
cessary  to'  enlarge ;  as  the  remarks  we  have  made  upon 
that  subject,  when  treating  of  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright,  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  shire  of  Wigton. 
A  very  vigorous  spirit  of  improvement  exists  among  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  ;  and  great  exertions  are  making 
to  bring  the  soil  under  the  best  management  of  which  it 
is  capable.  Still,  however,  the  defects  of  the  soil,  added 
to  the  imperfect  state  of  husbandry  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted, greatly  depress  the  value  of  the  territory.  The 
Earl  of  Stairs'  estate  is  said  to  extend  to  about  55,000 
acres,  producmg  a  rental  of  no  more  than  L.  11,000  Ster- 
ling. Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  county  there 
are  great  tracts  of  flow  moss,  of  that  soft  consistence  which 
renden  it  almost  inaccessible,  and  of  no  utility  either  for 
agriculture  or  pasturage.    Little  hopes  are  yet  entertain- 
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Vv^M^I^JftTul^'tMllB'QMNUhttlo  M^CSOT  SKb  oh^  1HIM« 

•  The  ^nal  tmnkidf  tftfM^dW  anf  Iteiiif  lii  Illy  Aim 
'QbIDIs  cumhii  J  ■aoni  wm  praoi-ui  mr  vbvu|['IN6b^^qv^ 

^MfJQf  CUffACU  WHn  wOCRU' '    XBB*  vGBBWU  S  laV  nm 

vrpffsteft^  nowdfCTy  *  pivfw  ■  ▼wy - pbcwpow  tb  iiDBcn 
XHKy  nia  in  cgniiii  ojipiMuivi  otitiid^cdhk  om  npnMi^ 
VMncdinc  bopcsiot^lic  iiioflKill^cnQnkMidflltiBDflMb  Xhs 

itejed  ftom  fbe  tn  Mj^uM^Htik  n^ah:  "Wml, 
XDra^  UKi  ponnii6%  iii  nni Txpuiui^  nv-noiv  or  im  »■ 
joJttAiny  It  flcdufuing'  to  Incif  Tdcinl^  to  As  Mi|  mMSH 
^hen  protected  nonn  it^  iMy  wo  wnss  to  fgn^fWrntk  tbut 
lUEDsl  vigutiTs '  'Sbidtery  fhefoSsio^  uUmi  mlmW  or  iraE* 
H&df  muft  be  had  on  this  cool  beftto  ivood  con 
'  ed  with  fmy  duuce  of  snccest.  Scotdah  Sn,  whidi 
to  nurse  up  plantations  in  manj  other  parts  of  the  conn* 
trj,  are  unfortunately  found  to  thrive  worse  here  than 
anj  other  species  of  wood  that  has  jet  been  tried*  The 
difliculty  being  thus  increased^  some  people  had  abnost 
given  up  the  idea  of  future  attempts^  when  fertonatdj 
the  Earl  of  Gallowaj  discovered  the  valuable  properties 
PSoaatjBT.'of  the  pinaster.  This  kind  of  wood  his  Lordship  obser« 
ved  to  grow  with  a  degree  of  luxuriancj  superior  to  aaj 
other  in  his  plantations.  He  has  since  increased  the  pro- 
pagation of  pinasters,  and  now  finds  that  under  their  pro- 
tection, almost  any  other  wood  may  be  planted  with  soo- 
cess.  Some  people  contend  that  the  plantations  round 
Galloway  house  are  well  secured  by  natural  situation  from 
the  influence  of  the  sea.  Without  venturing  an  opposite 
opinion  on  that  subject,  it  will  be  soffideat  to  observe,  in 
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fimroiir  of  tbe  pinaster^  that  it  is  found  thri^^ng  iietf  the  ^Uf^ 
MoIlttFGraUowaj,  on  Colonel  M'Dowal  of  Logan's  estitte, 
glowing  almost  singly  where  the  sea-spray  washes  from 
ttde  to  side  of  the  land ;  while  ash,  oak,  &e.  j^itentod  hard 
by,  hot  widiont  the  aid  of  its  shelter,  and  which  hare 
stood  for  iipwards  of  sixteen  years^  are  quite  crashed  in 
the  -head,  and  not  thicker  in  the  hody  than  m  walkii^ 
staff!    In  several  storms  the  spray  is  sometinies  carried 
€i{^  miles  across  the  country ;  but  its  baneful  influence 
seldom  extends  so  far.     Beyond  its  limits,  which  Taiy 
according  as  the  surface  of  the  country  is  more  or  less  ' 
billy  to  oppose  its  progress,  wood  of  every  kind  grows  as 
well  as  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.   As  a  proof  <lf  this^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  n^ar  Castle  Kennedy  ^lere 
is  9  beech-hedge  which  is  about  seventy  feet  in  height* 
The  proper  method  of  raising  the  pinaster^  or  maritime 
pine,  in  the  nursery,  ^s  considered  as  the  point  of  most 
importance  towards  ensuring  its  success.    The  seed  ought 
to  be  sown  on  rich  ground  in  the  month  of  March.     Six- 
teen months  afterwards,  the  plant  ought  to  be  taken  up  in 
xnoist  weather,  its  tap-root  shortened,  and  the  young  tree 
planted  in  rich  ground  well  pulverised.     It  must  be  wa« 
lered  for  ten  or  twelve  days  till  the  new  roots  begin  to 
strike.     Thus  transplanted,  it  must  stand  for  eighteen  or 
twenty-four  months,  and  is  then  planted  out  on  any  expo- 
sure.    Transplanting  and  cutting  them,  as  above  descri- 
bed, make  them  put  out  many  lateral  roots,  which  find 
food  for  the  plant,  and  give  it  firmness  in  its  station  ; 
whereas  if  it  is  permitted  to  remain  two  years  in  the  seed- 
bed, it  puts  down  only  one  root,  and  is  incapable  of  re-  -^^ 
sisting  tbe  storm. 

Attempts  are  making  to  introduce  the  dairy  farming  of 
Airshire  into  this  county  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting 
the  universal  practice  of  breeding  cattle.    One  farmer. 


Apiciil-  upon  this  plan,  has  no  less  than  eighty  milk  cows.    He  j 

rUMS  his  whole  milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  whidi  ' 
he  exports  to  the  Clyde.  Il  is  to  be  hoped  thai  this  pUa 
majf  prove  successful ;  a.s  when  joined  «-i(h  the  use  of 
the  plough,  it  may  he  rendered  the  means  of  inlxoducin^ 
a  far  more  perfect  agriculture  than  ever  accompanies  ihe 
grazing  system,  uid  it  lends  to  augment  the  number  of 
persons  usefully  engaged  in  agriculture  ;  an  employmeot 
always  well  adapted  to  produce  a  vigorous  and  a  virtuoui 
population. 
Meelmn  A  remarkable  breed  of  small  white-faced  sheep,  pecu- 
**'■         liar  to  the  coast  of  this  county,  deserves  notice.    It  is  call- 

Ied  the  Mochrum  hrctd.  These  are  said  to  be  of  Spanish 
extraction,  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  same  way 
as  mentioned  of  the  Galloway  horses.  People  are  the 
more  readily  inclined  to  adopt  this  idea  from  the  cjatJiiy 
of  their  wool,  which  is  of  the  £nc  clothing  son,  of  a  tex- 
im-e  superior  to  most  in  Scotland,  and  but  little  inferior  to 
real  Spanish. 

This  breed,  which  is  at  present  of  an  under  size,  ii 
well  shaped,  hardy,  apA  found  by  proper  attcntioa  to  im- 
prove much  both  in  weiglit  of  carcase  and  wool. 

The  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  which  fonns  thf  soulbaB 
part  of  the  pounsula  that  bounds  the  bay  of  Iacc  oq  the 
west,  contains  slate  quarries,  which  arc  thought  valnaU^ 
in  themselves  if  properly  wrought.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  slate  are  sent  to  market.  Here  there  ale  sevtral 
natural  caverns,  in  one  of  which  is  a  petrifying  wale^ 
which  drops  &om  the  roof. 
I  In  the  parish  of  Inch,  situated  upon  Lochryan,  are  se> 
'  veral  mineral  springs :  one  with  a  sulphurous  impr^Da> 
tion  has  been  thought  useful  in  stomachic  and  scorbutic 
complamts.  There  is  also  a  chalybeate  sioin^  whtdi 
poonfbitli  >  great  quantity  of  water.    Some  appcuaoca 


0t  coal  have  (><;eii  thought  to  exist  here ;  but  thut  ▼aluaUe^J^v^ 
miiieral  has  in  Galloway  hitherto  been  sotight  fot  in  vain. 
In  this  quarter^  towards  Airshite^  thete  is  a  bold  rockj 
shore,  ccmtaining  several  natural  excavations  or  caverns^ 
tSxtending  80  or  100  yards  under  ground. 

In  the  parish  of  New  Luce,  in  the  same  western  district  I'CsA 
of  the  coantrjy  different  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
lead*  At  first  some  hundred  weights  of  rich  ore  were  ob« 
tained ;  but  it  does  not^  appear  that  the  workmen  found 
anj  regular  vein,  but  onlj  irregular  and  scattered  mas- 
ses of  ore. 

In  the  parish  of  Whithorn^  which  is  in  the  south-eest^Mailik 
em  part  of  the  countj>  upon  the  sea-coast,  very  fine  va- 
riegated marble  is  found,  and  also  slate  of  a  strong  qua-^ 
lity.  In  this  neighbourhood^  also,  there  are  said  to  be 
promising  appearances  both  of  lead  and  copper  j  but  they 
have  hitherto  remained  totally  neglected. 

There  are  three  royal  boroughs  in  this  <;ouniy ;  Stranraer,  Sintitwet* 
Wigton,  and  Whithorn,  and  several  small  villages^  such  as 
Newton  Douglas,  Garlieston,  and  Pottpatrick.  Stranraer  is 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  bay  called  Locbryan.  It 
is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  and 
fifteen  counsellors.  Stranraer  has  no  artificial  harbour* 
Ships  of  300  tons  burden  can  come  to  what  is  called  the 
roady  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  Vessels  of  <30| 
or  even  of  100  tons,  frequently  anchor  close  by  the  hou* 
ses«  In  spriA>;-tides  the  water  rises  at  the  town  ten  feet 
perpendicularly,  and  retires  along  a  gently  declining^ 
smooth,  sandy  beech,  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis* 
tance.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe  everywhere.  A 
strong  north  or  north-west  wind|  accotnpanied  with  a  high 
tide,  are  the  only  circumstances  that  can  in  the  least  de-« 
gree  endanger  vessels  anchoring  in  the  road  or  near  the 
town.    The  town  is  divided  nearly  in  the  middle  by  s 
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little  tivulct,  over  wliich  there  arc  several  stone  bridges 
The  castle,  now  uniuhabitcd,  is  a  whin-stone  building, 
with  frec-stone  comera  and  windows,  of  considerable 
height,  and  slill  very  substantial.  The  hajidsome  lonn- 
house  and  prison,  built  about  eighteen  yeais  ago,  with  the 
maay  new  houses  built  within  the  siinie  time,  and  well  £• 
aished,  add  greatly  to  the  beautj  of  the  streets. 

The  siiipping  belonging  to  this  port  has  gradually  incre:i- 
sed  to  about  1400  tons,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
a  few  engaged  in  fishery.  Some  of  the  largest  vessels  go 
annually  to  Norway,  Gotteuburgh,  and  the  Baltic;  from 
vrhicb  they  import  limber,  iron,  &;c.  Fur  some  time  a 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  called  GaUonvay  plaiding,  was  ml- 
Dufactured  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  American  wat 
greatly  injured  it,  and  produced  a  tendency  to  the  manu- 
facture of  linen.  This  town,  as  well  aa  every  other  in 
the  neighboiiihocd,  is  at  all  limes  mucli  oppressed  by 
Irish  vagrants,  who  come  over  in  crowds,  and  lodge  in  ttie 
suburbs  and  neighbouring  cotlages.  They  levy  heavy 
conlribulions  from  ths  humanity  of  the  inhabitants,  b«- 
udes  committing  occasional  depredations  apon  property. 
Some  of  them,  however,  come  to  traffic,  which  con- 
sists of  bartering  new  Irish  linen  for  old  woollen  clothe^ 
which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  gold  and  silver ;  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  bending  under  a  load  of  thcie 
tattered  garments.  Some  of  the  dealers  in  this  braodi 
penetrate  into  Scotland  as  far  as  the  uppu-  f-vt  of  Clydes- 
dale. Coal  is  imported  hither  from  Air  or  Irvine  by  set, 
and  is  used  by  the  better  sort  of  people ;  but  the  chief 
fuel  is  peat  and  turf,  both  brought  from  the  distance  tA 
three  or  four  miles. 

The  royal  borough  of  Wigton,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  shire,  is  a  village,  of  no  great  importance,  situated  near 
tbe  month  of  Bladenoch  water.     IJttle  busioess  of  any 


inippftaiice  is  carried  on  in  it,  and  it  contains  onl j  tmA ^  Vigtea*^ 
mechanics  and  tradesmen  as  are  necessary-  for  the  senrios  ' 
bf  the  neighbourhood.  It  labours  under  great  disadvan* 
ttges  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel }  it  is  supplied  with  pea^ 
however^  from  a  moss  in  the  neighbourhood^  whieh  forms 
part  of  a  considerable  tract,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, and  is  situated  north-east  from  the  town.  This 
tract,  of  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  bears  all  the  marks  of  having  been  once  covered 
by  the  sea.  It  is  almost  one  continued  levels  and  lies  far 
lower  than  the  rest  of  the  parish^  perhaps  200  feet  below 
the  tops  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  soD^  as  well  as  the 
bed  on  which  it  rests,  consists  of  a  kind  of  sea-sleech 
condensed  into  a  hard  substance,  intermixed  with  shells^ 
formed  in  strata,  and  of  great  depth.  In  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod^ and  long  after  the  sea  had  receded,  this  tract  must 
have  been  covered  with  trees  ;  the  trunks  of  which  are 
Itill  fo^and  in  great  numbers  interspersed  over  the  whole 
of  it«  They  consist  of  various  kinds,  but  mostly  of  oak  ; 
many  of  them  between  30  and  40  feet  long,  and  lying  ^ 
generally  in  the  same  direction  as  having  been  felled  by 
the  west  wind,  which  is  the  most  violent  in  this  place.  A 
great  part  of  this  tract,  perhaps  the  half  of  it,  is  still  co- 
vered with  mosS|  which  seems  to  have  been  formerly 
much  more  extensive  ;  a  considerable  deal  of  it  having 
been  cleared  away  within  the  memory  of  man.  The 
inoss  from  which  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Wig- 
ton  have  been  long  supplied  with  fuel,  is  from  five  to 
ten  feet  deep ;  under  which,  and  lying  on  the  clay  sur- 
face, the  trees  are  mostly  now  found.  The  parts  which 
are  not  covered  with  moss  are  all  of  them  arable. 

The  royal  borough  of  Whithorn  stands  on  the  peninsu-  Whithorn. 
la  formed  by  the  bay  of  Wigton  and  the  bay  of  Luce, 
which  advance  into  the  country  on  each  side  of  it.  Whit* 
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yfi^Aom.  horn  ij  g  p]^^^  ^f  g^g^j  antiquity  ;  it  was  the  capiial  o/ 
the  Novantes,  a  British  tribe  who  possessed  all  Galloway 
beyond  the  river  Dee.  It  was  also  a  Roman  station  ;  and 
the  bishoprick  of  Galloway  or  Whithorn  (cidled  CavAida 
Caia)  is  represented  by  Mr  Pinkerton  as  the  oldest  in 
Scotland.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  run. 
ning  from  north  to  south,  with  several  cross  lancj.  Ne« 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  a- 
domed  with  a  spire  and  turrets,  and  provided  with  a  set 
.HirboBi.of  belU.  The  isle  of  Whithorn  is  a  safe  port,  from  which 
vessels  sail  to  Whithaven  in  four  hours,  to  the  isle  of 
Iktan  In  three,  to  Dublin,  and  Greenock,  aiid  Liverpool, 
in  eighteen  hoars,  with  fair  winds.  Ninian,  who  went  to 
Rome  in  the  year  370,  was  ordained  a  bishop  of  the  Bri- 
tons, and  founded  a  church  here  in  the  fourth  century, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St  Martin.  Of  this  church  nothing 
now  rematus  but  ruins  and  four  Gothic  arches,  which 
make  part  of  thi;  present  place  of  worship.  These  arc 
upon  high  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  A  priory 
also  esisled  here,  whidi  was  wtll  endowed. 
Newton  The  village  of  Newton  Stewart,  at  the  eastern  botu- 
dary  of  the  county,  where  the  two  great  roads  through  the 
■tewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  towards  Portpatrick  form  a 
junction,  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  It  is  itot  nearly  a  cen- 
tury old,  though  it  contains  upwards  of  1100  inhabitants. 
The  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  territory,  resolving  to 
erect  a  village,  built  a  house  or  two  at  his  own  expence, 
and  the  example  was  speedily  followed  by  others.  A  large 
and  beautiful  bridge  was  afterwards  built  over  the  Cree, 
thereby  giving  a  ready  communication  with  the  country 
on  the  east ;  and  As  it  is  situated  upon  the  great  road,  it  ii 
a  place  of  some  little  activity.  The  water  of  Cree  is 
navigable  till  within  two  miles  of  it  at  a  place  ciUed  Car- 
ty,  where  small  vesseb  are  btxtoght. 
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The  viDage  of  Garliestoo,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Gal-  VObfea. 
lowaj,  is  also  in  a  flourishing  state ;  It  stands  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  and  contains  between  400  and  500  in- 
habitants.     It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  hasi  a 
good  inn ;  and  several  coasting  vessels  belong  to  it. 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Portpatrick  is  well  known,  Portpt^ 
being  the  nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland,  and  the  best  place  for  crossing  from  the  one 
kingdom  to  the  other,  as  the  passage  is  only  twenty  miles 
over.  It  is  called  in  old  charters  Port  Montgomery,  from 
a  noble  family  of  that  name  who  once  possessed  extensive 
estates  on  both  sides  of  tlie  Irish  channel ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  most  ancient  popular  name  was  Portpa^ 
irici,  which  a  powerful  family  in  vain  attempted  to  alter. 
The  town  enjoys  a  southern  exposure.  A  semicircle  of 
hills  on  the  north  concentrates  upon  it  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  defends  it  from  every  cold  blast ;  so  that  few 
places  enjoy  a  warmer  climate  in  the  same  latitude.  For- 
merly the  harbour  was  a  mere  inlet  between  two  ridges  of 
rocks  which  advanced  into  the  sea  :  the  effect  of  this  was, 
that  as  there  is  a  prodigious  weight  of  water  thrown  in 
here  when  the  wind  blows  upon  the  shore,  and  as  there 
was  no  elbow  to  protect  a  vessel,  she  was  always  obli- 
ged, when  she  took  the  harbour,  to  run  aground ;  and 
the  next  operation  which  necessarily  followed  was,  that 
the  whole  inhabitants,  men  and  women,  ran  down,  and 
'  by  main  force  dragged  her  up  the  beech,  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  waves,  ^vhich  would  otherwise  have  dash- 
ed her  to  pieces.  This  again  had  another  effect,  that 
none  but  flat-bottomed  vessels  could  navigate  here.  All 
this  is  now  altered.  There  is  here  a  fine  quay  witli  a  re- 
flecting lighthouse.  Four  packet-boats  are  kept  here  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  tlic  mail,  and  to  convey  travel- 
lers from  the  one  island  to  the  other.  There  is  a  light- 
house on  the  Irish  coast  at  Donaghadee,  to  render  the 
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.▼^Mfff*  passage  as  safe  as  possible.  The  tide  has  here  coAsidci 
rable  force.  This  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chan- 
nd,  the  water  daring  a  storm  is  pressed  violently  against 
the  shores.  It  deserves  notice,  that  at  Donaghadee,  which 
is  almost  directly  opposite,  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  near  an 
hour  sooner  than  at  Portpatrick.  There  are  also  (which  is 
still  more  remarkable)  some  particular  parts  of  the  coast, 
well  known  to  the  seamen  by  whom  it  is  frequented,  more 
especially  one  about  two  miles  from  the  shore  of  Portpa- 
trick, where  the  same  fact  is  observed.  Within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  Irish  shore,  when  the  flood  returns,  there 
is  a  regular  current  which  sets  off  strongly  for  the  Mull  of 
Galloway  ;  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  and 
is  so  forcible,  that  when  the  wind  opposes  it,  it  exhibits 
for  a  great  way  the  appearance  of  breakers. 
XMe.  The  town  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  concourse  of  tra- 
vellers  constantly  passing  here.  Almost  every  house  is 
an  inn,  where  strangers  may  find  acconmiodation  adapted 
to  their  circumstances.  The  principal  trade  carried  on 
here  consists  of  tlie  importation  of  black  cattle  and  horses 
from  Ireland,  which  traverse  Galloway  on  their  way  to 
the  English  market.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  butchers  meat,  tlie  importation  of  Irish 
cattle  continues  to  increase.  Resides  the  cattle  imported 
here,  there  are  also  considerable  Run:bers  sent  from  Bel- 
fast, Bangor,  Newrj,  Sec.  directly  to  England.  The 
English  coal  vessels  always  lake  black  cattle  from  Ire- 
land when  tliej  have  it  in  their  power ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  largest  import  is  hy  Portpatrick.  The  great  extent 
of  sea  by  any  other  passage,  especially  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, is  much  against  the  safe  and  successful  transportation 
of  a  cargo  so  perisliable  in  itself,  and  liable  to  so  many 
accidents.  A  fishery  has  been  attempted  here  ;  but  the 
velocity  of  the  tide  repeatedly  hurried  away  the  fisher- 
men s  nets,  and  operated  as  a  complete  discouragement  t« 
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the  enterprise.  A1>od7  of  men  at  the  harbour  act  as  por-  Aotiqiixfiet. 
ters,  and  make  themselves  useful  to  passengers,  but  who 
distinguish  themselves  also  by  the  impositions  which  thej 
practise.  There  are  about  twenty  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion at  Portpatricky  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Robbery f  from  their  supposed  depredations  on  the  publio. 
They  are  abscdutely  necessary  at  this  port ;  and  another 
body  of  the  same  sort  are  equally  serviceable  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channeL 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  district  are  not  nume*  DmiAey. 
rous.  The  castle  of  Dunskey  stands  about  half  a  mile 
south  from  Portpatricky  on  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice,  or  rocky  cliff*,  on  the  edge  of  the  Irish  sea. 
The  building  occupies  the  whole  front  or  breadth,  but  has 
an  area  or  pju-ade  behind  it  about  twenty  yards  deep ;  it 
was  vaulted,  and  seems  to  have  been  calculated  for  de« 
fence.  The  access  to  it  was  over  a  drawbridge.  In  the 
back  part  of  the  castle  there  are  some  remains  of  embank* 
ments,  which  shew  it  was  once  a  handsome  building. 
Many  of  the  squared  stones  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  modem  seat :  the 
rooms  were  most  of  them  very  small ;  the  staircase  was 
in  the  east  angle.  History  mentions  a  castle  here  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Eugen  the  Fifth,  wlio  began  his  reign  A.  D, 
685.  A  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunskey  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  the  great  veneration 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  people.  At  the  change  of  the 
moon  (which  is  still  considered  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence), it  is  usual  to  bring,  even  from  a  great  distance,  in- 
firm persons,  and  particularly  ricketty  children,  whom 
they  often  suppose  bewitched,  to  bathe  in  a  stream  which 
pours  from  the  hill,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  cave. 

In  the  parish  of  Stoneykirk  are  three  beautiful  moats,  M«ati, 
or  mounds  of  earth.     The  largest  is  460  feet  in  circum- 
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rtniiquiiiffc  Terence  at  the  base  ;  its  form  ii  like  ibat  of  a  m^r  loftf  i 
ils  height  is  60  feet ;  and  there  is  an  excavation  on  the 
top.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  Urge  circular  ditdi.  Similar 
moats>  or  mounds  of  earth,  remain  on  the  ncighbonring 
parish  of  Inch.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  of  Lochrjan, 
of  which  it  commands  a  full  view.  Its  circumference  at 
the  bottom  is  336  feet  ;  its  height  is  60  feet ;  and  in 
diameter  at  the  lop  is  *8  feet.  Its  figure  is  round,  and 
its  summit  flat.  In  this  last  parish  are  the  ruins  nf 
castle  Kennedy,  anciently  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Ca-- 
Bilis  i  it  was  accidentally  burned  in  11IS>  The  walls 
of  the  ruin  sre  "0  feet  in  height ;  it  stands  on  a  beau- 
tiful lake  well  planted  with  trees.  In  the  same  neigh. 
bourhood  are  no  less  ilian  nine  cairns  in  s  distance  of 
B  mile  and  a  half;  they  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
mormons  quantity  of  stones  piled  together,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  which  they  must  have  been  carried  ;  as  there 
are  no  stones  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Such  of 
them  as  have  been  opened  up  have  been  found  to  cobtain 
ashes  and  burnt  bones. 
pknltK^  The  ruins  of  Glenluoe  abbey  a^I  deserve  notice.  It 
*^^'  wm  founded  in  the  year  1190  by  Holland  lord  of  GaDo* 
way  and  constable  of  Scodand.  Among  Mr  M'Farlase's 
papers  in  the  advocates  library,  Edinburgh,  is  an  account 
pf  Galloway  by  Mr  Andrew  Symson.A.  D.  1C84>  where- 
in the  niins  of  this  abbey  arc  thus  described  :  **  In  this 
parish  (that  is,  Glenluce),  about  half  a  mile  or  more 
northward  from  the  paroch  kirk,  is  the  abbey  of  Glm- 
luc«,  situated  in  a  vety  pleasant  valley  on  the  east  side  rf 
the  river  of  Luce.  The  steeple  and  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  church,  together  with  the  chapter-honse,  the  walls  of 
the  cloister,  the  gate-bouse,  with  the  walls  of  the  large 
predncts,  are  for  the  most  part  yet  standing.  Id  this  pa- 
rish of  Glenluce  there  was  a  spirit,  which  fttr  a  long  time 
T|tolest$4  ttip  hfiuic  iif  qtte  Campbell  a  weavcf  j  It  inal4 
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be  tcdiout  to  give  a  full  relatioo  of  the  stories  concerning  Aptigtitlct. 
it.  Sinclair,  in  his  Hydrostatics,  gives  some  account  of 
it."  All  that  now  remains  entire  of  this  ahbej  is  the 
chapter-house,  which  is  still  covered,  together  with  some 
adjoining  vaults,  and  two  gables  of  the  western  part  of 
the  church.  From  the  solidity  of  the  workmanship^ 
it  seems  probable,  that  as  the  zeal  for  reformation  in 
Galloway  was  not  so  violent  against  stone  walls  as  in 
some  other  parts  in  the  country,  the  building  might  still 
have  remained  nearly  entire ;  but  the  inhabitants  in  the 
neighbourhood  having  been  allowed  to  pick  out  the  free« 
stone  of  the  comers  and  pillars,  the  whole  has  been  brought 
to  ruin.  In  the  middle  of  the  apartments,  supposed  to  be 
the  chapter-house,  is  a  pillar  about  14  feet  high,  from 
which  eight  arches  spring,'  and  terminate  in  the  surround* 
ing  walls.  The  centre  of  every  arch  is  adoi^ed  with  fi- 
gures and  foliage.  This  pillar,  which  is  admired  for  its 
just  proportions,  has  somehow  escaped  the  general  de« 
atruction,  either  from  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  rub« 
bish  upon  the  arches,  or  the  hazard  of  making  any  at- 
tempt from  below  to  pull  it  down. 

Near  Wigton,  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish,  is  a  Dniidicil 
Druidical  circle  called  the  standing  stones  of  Torrhouse. 
The  stones  which  form  the  circle  are  IQ  in  number,  all 
of  unpolished  granite,  and  all  of  them  still  standing  erect 
as  they  have  been  originally  placed,  except  one,  which  is 
fallen  down.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  as  they  have 
been  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  from  two  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  from  four  to  nine  feet  in  girth.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  stones  is  also  very  different,  fit)m  five  to  al- 
most 12  feet ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  the 
outward  side  of  the  stones  is  218  feet.  Within  the  circle, 
though  not  quite  in  the  centre,  but  towards  the  south  side, 
stand  three  large  stones,  erected  in  a  straight  line  from  east 
to  west ;  of  which  the  two  outward  are  about  five,  and  the 
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[nltk*.  peddle  one  about  three  feet  high.  Tliis  was  the  altar,  in 
all  probability,  on  which  sacrifice  was  oflered,.  or  iho 
scat  of  the  jadge,  as  in  pagan  times  the  judge  was  alviya 
ft  priest.  Southward  from  the  circle,  at  the  distance  of 
43  yards,  stands  a  large  single  stone  ;  and  eastward  from 
the  circle,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  ^ards,  stand  three 
■tones,  erected,  in  a  line  from  east  to  west ;  both  of  which 
probably  bore  some  relation  to  the  temple  or  court  of  jus- 
tice. Directly  to  the  north  are  two  cairns  or  burrows  of 
stones;  the  nearest  atthe  distance  of  about  140  yards,tbe 
farthest  at  about  166.  The  circumference  of  the  &nner 
is  about  240  feet ;  but  the  most  part  of  it  has  been  carried 
away  to  build  the  fences  of  the  adjacent  grounds.  Tbe 
latter  U  entire  ;  the  figure  quite  conic ;  the  circumference 
at  the  bases  about  256  feet;  and  the  height  about  12  feet. 
The  populauon  of  this  county  stands  thus : 
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The  chief  natural  defect  incident  to  this  county  is  that  General  r«p 
already  mentioned,  vix.  the  want  of  coal  ^  a  defect  wliiVh. 
we  have  seen  is  common  to  it  with  almost  the  whole  of  the 
southern  border  of  Scotland.  Did  not  this  disadvantage 
operate  as  a  check  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 
it  might  be  considered  as  likely,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, to  assume  some  share  of  commercial  import- 
ance. Though  of  no  great  extent,  it  has  a  sea-coast  of  up- 
wards of  130  miles.  The  chief  advantage  which  at-present 
results  from  this  circumstance  is  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  the  produce  of  its  agriculture,  and  of  any  dairies 
that  have  been  established  upon  it,  may  be  brought  to 
market.  Indeed  this  facility,  in  consequence  of  its  vici- 
nity to  the  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish  trading  towns,  is 
so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wigtonshire,  though  an 
exporting  district,  sometimes  dread  dearth  and  scarcity  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  their  produce  being 
carried  off  to  Glasgow,  or  Paisley,  or  Liverpool,  where  a 
market  is  always  certainly  to  be  obtained.  Before  con- 
cluding, it  may  be  observed,  that  the  high  road  to  Port- 
patrick  through  Airshire,  which  is  the  one  most  generally 
frequented  by  travellers  from  Scotland,  gives  an  unfavour- 
able specimen  of  this  county,  and  prevents  its  full  value 
from  being  understood.  Many  parts  of  it  have  received, 
and  many  more  are  capable  of  receiving,  a  degree  of  im- 
provement much  superior  to  what  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged or  understood. 


(    «s    ) 


Bonndariei.  1  Ht  couoty  of  Air  extends  QO  miles  alon^  the  « 

coast  of  Scotland  from  the  vicinity  of  Lochrjan  in  Wig. 
tonshire,  on  the  south,  to  Kelly  bridge,  which  separates  il 
from  Reofrcwshire  on  the  north.     Its  breadth  is  in  genc> 
Difitioni.    "'  irom  20  to  25  miles.     This  county  contains  three  di- 
visions: Carrickon  the  south;  Coil  or  Kyle  in  the  centre ; 
and  Cunningham,  which  includes  all  the  northern  district. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  sea  opposite  to  this  county  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  is  hem- 
med  in  on  one  side  by  the  islands  of  Buic  and  Arran,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  by  the  main  land  or  coast  of  Airshire. 
The  sea  opposite  to  the  southern  part  of  the  county  ought 
[  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Irish  channel.     The  sta 

Rdvances  to  some  distance  eastward  towards  the  ceutre  of 
the  county  |  thereby  farming  a  kind  of  bay  of  no  great 
depth,  ^at  of  great  extieni.  The  county  follo¥n  the  i.- 
gnre  of  the  tea-coast  by  which  it  is  boimded,  and  is  soroe^ 
what 'approaching  to  semicircular,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
half-moon,  with  its  concave  side  facing  towards  the  wcs^ 
and  being  broadest  at  the  centre.  A  ridge  of  hilly  or 
high  country,  some  part  of  which  is  abundantly  moun.- 
tainous,  forms  the  boundary  of  Airshire  on  the  east.  This 
high  country  bends  in  a  semidrcular  direction,  parallel  to 
the  coast ;  and  thus  the  whole  county  rests  upon  a  decli- 
vity, looking  down  towards  the  west,  and  all  its  waters 
flow  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  Its  boundaries, 
more  articulately  stated,  are  the  following :  On  the  south 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  shiie  of  Wigtoo,  and  on  the  south- 
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test  with  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Nithsdale  ;Pi>ce  ^  tha 
on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Lamencahire  or  Cljdesdale ; 
on  the  north  bj  Renfrewshire;  and  on  the  west,  as  already 
mentioned,  by  the  waters  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  the 
Irish  channeL 

We  fonneriy  mentioned  that  the  great  ridge  of  moun« 
tuns,  which  advances  northward  into  the  centre  of  the 
south  of  Scotland  to  the  head  of  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Peebles,  and  Dumfries,  sends  off  to  the  west  a  brandi  or 
tract  of  mountainous  territory  which  forms  the  upper  or 
northern  part  of  Dumfriesshire,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wig- 
ton.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountainous  tract  the  wa« 
ters  descend  on  the  south  to  the  Solway  Frith  through  the 
countries  now  mentioned,  and  on  the  north-west  they  de^ 
scend  through  Airshire  towards  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  A 
branch  of  these  mountains,  as  already  noticed,  advances 
northward,  dividing  Airshire  from  Lanarkshire  or  Clydes- 
dale, and  at  some  distance,  tending  towards  the  north- 
west,  gives  to  Airshire  its  semicircular  form. 

This  county,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in  two  points 
of  view  ;  either  according  to  its  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
more  or  less  elevated,  or  according  to  its  latitude,  extend- 
ing nonh  and  south  along  the  shore.  In  the  former  of 
these  points  of  view,  the  following  description  is  upon  the 
whole  sufficiently  correct.  On  the  shore  it  is  generally 
light  and  sandy,  interspersed  with  a  deep  and  fertile  loam. 
A  great  part  of  the  county  is  of  a  strong  productive  clay. 
In  many  parts  a  bare  till  or  schistus  extends  for  miles,  and 
over  it  only  a  few  inches  of  a  better  clay  soil.  Further 
up  the  country  there  is  a  kind  of  spongy  clay  land,  cold, 
wet,  and  obdurate ;  producing  grass  unfit,  in  its  present 
state,  for  fattening  cattle,  and  merely  sufficient  to  keep 
alive  a  breeding  stock.    On  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
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hcc  of  ihccounty  tlic  land  |is  high  and  moorish,  intcrscded  witK 
■  mosses,  bogs,  and  marshes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  county  Js  divided  into  tHm 
districts,  39  already  mentioned,  from  south  lo  nortb,  it 
will  be  found  that  its  fertililyand  beauty  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  it  proceeds  northward.  Carrick,  on  the  »otilli, 
being  nearest  the  high  territory  which  forms  the  uppet 
part  of  the  shire  of  Wiglon  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, is  itself  the  most  mountainous  and  btnen  pan  of 
the  cotmty.  It  contains  nine  parishes,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  water  of  Doon.  The  northern  distrirf 
of  Carrick  is  its  most  fertile  part.  Coil  or  Kyte  eontaini 
id  it  forms  the  central  division  of  the  coun- 
I  much  valuable  territory  near  the  eottsi. 
er,  it  is  not  equal  in  fertility  lo  the  vale  of 
,  which  forms  the  northern  division,  begin' 
*ater  of  Irvine,  and  proceeding  to  the  border 
16  parishes. 
1  boundary  of  Carrick, 


SI  parishes: 
ty,  and 
Still,  how 
Cunningh; 
ning  at  the 
of  Renfrewshire.  Cuningham 
MonmiiBs.      Excepting  towards  the  south. 


the  monntains  of  Airshixe  arc  by  no  meuis  renuriiibk 
on  Mcount  of  their  height.  Cmrleton  hill  rises  with  a  very 
Steep  ascent,  snd  is  situated  so  near  the  sea,  on  tfac  bay  of 
that  name,  that  at  full  tide  there  is  little  maft:  than  rooa 
for  the  traveller  to  pass  without  being  tn  danger  from  the 
tocks  that  threaten  to  tumble  upon  him.  It  rises  51S 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Knoekdaw  and  Knock* 
nonnan  are  equally  high ;  but  being  farther  removed  from 
the  shore,  and  standing  near  more  elevated  grounds,  they 
<to  not  so  much  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Bui  the 
most  remarkable  is  Knockdolian,  whose  height  is  650 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  it  rises  in  a  co- 
nical shape,  it  is  both  a  most  beautiful  objea  to  the  In- 
Teller  by  land,  and  of  singular  seirice  as  a  c<msi»cuDi» 
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landp-mark  to  vessels  at  sea  when  thej  enter  the  Frith  of  Face  of  the 

COBDtrTa 

Clyde.  i — r— ' 

We  may  likewise  take  notice  of  the  hill  called  Blaci^ 
^ide^End,  in  the  parish  of  Som  in  Kjle :  it  is  between 
1500  and  1600  feet,  alid  is  the  northern  terminfition  of  a 
''  considerable  ridge  of  hills.  It  commands  a  prospect  of 
almost  the  whole  extensive  county  of  Air,  the  high  landg 
of  Galloway  on  the  south,  the  Irish  channd,  the  rock  of 
Ailsa,  the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute  on  the  west,  and  part 
of  the  shires  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and  Argyle,  on  the 
north. 

From  the  physical  structure  of  this  county,  as  being \^atert. 
long  and  narrow,  and  from  the  waters  traversing  rather  its 
breadth  than  its  length,  it  necessarily  follows  that  its  ri- 
vers are  not  very  great  or  important.  The  first  stream  stlochar. 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  or  in 
the  division  called  Carrick,  is  the  Stinchar ;  it  runs  about 
25  miles  through  the  country,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
village  of  Ballantrae ;  its  water  is  extremely  clear  and 
transparent,  so  that  a  fish  lying  in  it  at  the  depth  of  six 
or  eight  feet  can  be  easily  seen  from  its  banks.  It  pro- 
daces  salmon  and  trout  of  good  quality.  Several  streams 
or  rivulets,  particularly  the  Asshill,  the  Dusk,  the  Muick, 
and  the  Feoch,  fall  into  the  Stinchar ;  but  it  is  rapid  and 
shallow,  and  unfit  for  navigation,  unless  to  a  short  distance 
in  small  boats. 

The  next  water  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Girvan.  It  Girran. 
rises  from  a  loch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  or  ra- 
ther from  a  considerable  number  of  lochs  in  that  hilly  dis- 
trict ;  the  chief  of  which  are  called  Grany  and  Braden. 
The  course  of  the  Girvan  is  at  first  towards  the  north- 
west ;  but  it  afterwards  turns  round  to  the  south-west, 
and  falls  into  a  bay  called  the  Fritb  of  Girvan  af^er  a 
course  of  20  miles.     The  lakes  about  the  source  of  the 
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jr^GirVm  aw  inhabited,  some  of  them  by  red,  soipe  by  »to» 
trouts,  and  some  bj  both.  In  one  of  them  the  pikes  m 
supposed  to  have  exterminated  every  other  fiab,  and  ait 
now  left  to  prey  upon  each  other.  The  water  of  Gir- 
van  itself  contains  saknon  and  common  trout.  In  its 
ordinary  state  it  is  of  very  moderate  breadth,  and  nowhere 
navigable.  It  is  fed  by  numberleu  smaller  streams  from 
the  hills,  some  of  which  descend  through  deep  and  woody 
glens,  admired  for  picturesqoe  and  romantic  bennty.  Of 
these  glens,  by  much  the  most  remarkable  and  citenstve 
lies  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish  near  Ejlkerran, 
the  seat  of  Sir  Adam  Ferguson.  It  has  lately  been  made 
more  accessible  by  a  path  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  cot 
along  the  brink  of  the  torrent,  and  will  in  time  receive  a 
vast  addition  to  its  present  beauty  from  the  trees  which 
have  been  planted  on  its  craggy  and  predpitooa  banks. 
Near  the  lower  extremi^  of  this  wild  and  romantic  deU 
once  stood  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  from 
which  it  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Lady  Glen. 
Doon.  The  Doon,  which  is  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Carricky  and  south-western  boundary  of  Kjle,  rises  out 
of  a  lajte  called  Locbdoon,  on  the  borders  of  the  stewartrj 
of  Kirkcudbright.  Lochdoon  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  wa- 
ter, nine  miles  in  length,  abounding  with  trout,  and  ha- 
ving  a  hard  rocky  coast.  Upon  the  Doon  is  one  of  the 
largest  tracts  of  natural  meadow  that  is  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  These  fine  meadows  are  apt  to  be  overflowed, 
by  which  their  grass  is  filled  with  sand,  and  quantities 
of  hay  arc  sometimes  carried  off  by  the  floods.  To 
prevent  this  damage,  the  adjoining  proprietors,  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis  and  Mr  M*Adam  of  Craigengillan,  at  consi- 
derable expence,  cut  two  drains  from  Lochdoon  with  the 
view  of  diverting  the  course  of  its  waters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  Doon  from  overflowing  the  meadows  b 


Iwifj  iiMs»    Thus  ft  fine  nataral  casai4e»  ftt  the  foot  <tf .  v»iw» 
thelodiy  WIS  spoiled*    On  en  Island  in  the  Iqch  «r^  the 
seaiaiiis  of  tn  old  caide.    After  e  course  ef  g4  foileig 
ooasisting  in  general  of  beeatifal  meanderings,  the  I)om 
fidh  into  the  sea  at  no  gnat  distance  south  from  Aifit 

'  The  neat  important  stream  is  the  water  of  AiVr  h^^» 
takes  its  rise  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  and  i^  4peedi^ 
tsudled  hj  a  great  number  of  streams,  aqd  in  piMiietilsf 
fey  Ac  Greenocky  Garpel,  and  Lugar.  It  gft/turily  he« 
comes  a  considerable  bodj  of  water,  and  during  it%  wholi 
course  flows  with  great  rapidity  oyer  a  bed  of  rouad  stwes 
aad  gravel.  It  firequentlj  attempts  to  shift  its  br4»  wd 
to  make  encroachments  on  the  adjoining  vaUeja.  1%  gf« 
oaral,  however,  its  banks  are  steep  and  bold,  and  ^ilpthed 
with  natural  wood  on  one  side  or  other,  and  frequ^tlj  fn 
both.  The  scenery  on  its  banks,  therefore,  is  highly  pipr 
timsque  and  beautiful ;  as  examples  of  which  fx^y  hf 
SDeationed  the  vicanity  of  Som  castle  and  Bar^Mmnung, 
It  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  county  town*  In  the  wat^  g( 
Air  were  fennerly  abundance  of  trout  and  somr  fllla^ou  ; 
Imt  the  tront  are  supposed  to  have  been  injured  ^  latf 
years^  partly  by  being  fished  with  the  net,  and  partly  by 
die  mines  of  iron,  coal^  and  lime,  which  had  been  ^p^zied 
pear  the  sources  of  the  river  $  the  waters  thrown  out  fron^ 
which,  together  with  what  is  washed  down  by  rain  froni 
the  mineral  substances  that  are  ei^posed  to  the  a^r,  arf 
supposed  to  produce  an  impregnation  un&vourable  to  fisb^ 

Irvine  water,  which  is  next  in  order,  takes  its  rise  ia  'nriae. 
die  paridi  of  Loudon,  and  is  joined  by  a  variety  of  rir 
vulels,  particularly  by  the  Glen,  the  Gower,  the  .^ane, 
and  die  Cessnock.  In  time  of  floods,  the  Irvine  brings 
down  great  quantities  of  sand.  All  these  streams  hMa 
vary  good  trout,  and  die  Irvine  at  times  a  Ctyr  salmpn. 
The  bum  Aane  tconts,  though  large,  a^  rather  aaft»  U 
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J.  WitfTi.  tlie  sircKin  crimes  tVotn  mossy  ground  ;  tliose  of  the  Ir- 
vine, and  of  llic  Cessnnck  in  particular,  are  excellcnl- 
Ltmtngthe  Jands  hns  diminished  ihe  number  of  the  trcxin, 
from  the  noxiou?  qualilj-  of  that  article  to  fish.  Bui  their 
greatest  cncmj-  is  man.  The  few  salmon  that  get  ov« 
^the  mill-dams  are  destroyed  by  meant  of  hznd-ncis  »nd 
harpoons.  Scarcely  one  salmon  in  a  scasun  can  be  caughi 
by  the  rod,  where  20  or  30  years  ago  any  slcilful  pncti. 
tioncr  of  the  nn<:;ling  art  might  for  his  amusement  hare 
killed  scores  of  them. 

f.vpeomi  Tlie  streams  crillcd  tfgton  and  Gamotk  run  into  tlie 
sea  at  the  harbour  of  Irvine.  Lugion  rises  an  the  bor- 
der of  Renfrew-shire,  and  falls  into  the  Gamock  below 
Eglincoun  ensile.  The  Gamock  is  the  most  coosidenUe 
of  these  two  waters  :  it  has  its  source  towards  the  ndflh* 
em  angle  of  the  county,  in  the  pbrish  of  Kilbimie,  and  de- 
scends by  Kilwinning  towards  Irvine.  It  is  liable  to  Miil. 
den  inundations,  which  have  sometimes  done  cooaderable 
mischief  to  the  crop  on  its  banks. 
M.  There  are  abundance  of  peUy  lakes  id  different  puh 
of  the  county ;  but  few  of  then)  are  of  any  imporlaoee. 
Of  these,  two  small  lakes  or  lochs,  called  Caria^  toA 
^lAch  Ftrgus,  are  in  dte  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Air.  In 
the  parish  of  Galston  are  alio  two  lakes.  One  of  them, 
loch  Gall,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  is  a  sheet  of  deep  mi 
clear  water,  abounding  in  tront  and  very'  large  eelc  It 
it  the  chief  source  of  the  water  of  Aven,  which  joint 
the  Clyde  below  Hamilton,  and  gives  name  to  the'pansh 
of  Stratbaven  or  Avotidale.  The  other  is  Bnnttwoo^ 
lodi,  towards  Mauchline.  It  breeds  an  iiAmense  nnmba 
of  wild  ducks;  andin  severe  winten  g^^t  flocks  of  nnsi 
frequent  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  springs. 

Jn  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock,  also,  there  are  three 
l^fi  of  little  importance. '  Loch  Dooo,  in  the  tame  od^ 


bourboodi  which  is  the  principal  lake  io  the  caantj,  has^  Watant 
bMB  almdj  nenlioaed*  In  the  parish  of  ELilbimie,  in  Gun*  ' 
mnghanii  is  a  fine  loch  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  near 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  well  stored  with  pike,  perch,  tnmt^ 
and  eeL  This  loch  is  remarkable  for  being  situated  on 
nearlj  the  highest  ground  between  the  Clyde  below  Pais- 
ley and  the  sea  at  Irvine  or  Saltcoats.  It  has  been  pro^ 
posed  to  connect  these  extreme  points  by  a  navigable  ca- 
nal. A  stream  runs  from  the  north  end  of  the  loch  of 
Kilbimie  into  the  Clyde  below  Paisley  ;  and  the  water  of 
Gamock,  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  passes  by  the 
other  end  of  it,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Irvine.  Thus 
there  could  be  no  want  of  water  for  supplying  the  propo- 
sed canal.  The  descent  to  the  Clyde  is  about  95  feet, 
and  that  to  the  sea  cannot  be  much  more. 

A  great  part  of  the  county  of  Air  possesses  a  command- vSew  of  tbs 
Ing  and  beautiful  water  prospect  of  the  sea  and  opposite"^^ 
coasts.     This  is  particularly  the  tase  upon  the  southern 
bold  coast  of  Carrick.     The  shore  is  in  general  high  and 
rocky,  having  a  tremendous  surf  or  swell  beating  against 
it  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  west  and  north-west. 
Opposite  to  this  coast  the  sea  appears  land-locked  ;  for  a 
most  spacious  bay  of  nearly  25  or  30  leagues  diameter  is 
formed  by  part  of  the  coast  of  Galloway,  the  most  part  of 
the  two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  in  Ireland,  the  east 
coast  of  Argyleshire^  and  part  of  Dumbartonshire,  and 
by  the  whole  stretch  of  coast  along  the  shire  of  Air  for 
about  80  miles.     All  this  vast  extent  of  coast  is  very  dis- 
cernible by  the  naked  eye  in  a  clear  day,  together  with  the 
islands  of  Sana^  Annan,  Lamlash,  Bute,  and  the  two  small 
islands  of  Cumbray.     About  four  or  five  leagues  north- 
west from  Ballantrae  stands  the  island  of  Ailza,  It  is  a  most  Ailza  rock* 
beautiful  rock  of  a  conical  figure,  covered  on  the  top  with 
heath  and  a  little  grass.    It  is  not  inhabited  by  any  human 
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,¥*•«»    creature,  6ul  affords  refuge  to  an  immense  number  of  M 

fowl,  who  breed  on  it,  uid  is  stocked  with  rabbits  audi  ' 
few  gnats.  It  Is  the  proiierty  of  the  Earl  of  Cnsiilts,  and 
I5  rented  at  L.  25  Sterling  a-ycar ;  the  tenants  paying  their 
rent  from  the  feathers  of  ihc  different  sea-fowU,  from  the 
3oUn  geese  that  breed  on  it,  and  the  rabbit-skins.  It  af- 
fords a  fine  object  all  round  the  coast,  and  a  mirk  for 
ships  either  coming  into  or  going  out  of  the  frith  of 
Cljde,  There  is  an  old  ruinous  casltc  on  it,  about  a  ihitd 
part  up  the  rock  ;  said  by  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Sur- 
vey of  Britain,  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  known.  There  are 
four  lightlionses  ;  one  at  the  new-built  harbour  of  Port- 
patriek,  another  al  the  town  of  Donagbadee,  a  third  oo  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  a  fourth  on  the  inland  of  Cumbray. 
MaturrfT  The  great  bay  or  coast  of  Airshirc  is  by  nn  masa 
A*  tot*.  ^^j.y  favourable  to  naiHgalion  :  its  two  extrcmilics  arr 
rocky  ;  and  its  centre  is  a  sandy  beedi,  on  nbich  tie 
sea  deepens  in  the  most  gradual  manner  imaginable. 
Hence  during  a  westerly  storm,  ii  is  formidable  to  such 
ships  as  b^ve  tTte  misfortane  to  be  bere  emplojtd  ;  m  Aej 
strike  the  groiuid  at  a  (;oQsidertble  fstance  froa  tlw 
^ore,  wliich  is  covered  with  r  diui^roai  atitf.  Tbe 
sandy  beech  begins  at  Saltcoats,  and  sweep»  loaiid  bf  Ir> 
Tiiie,'aIong  the  wfaole  coast  of  Kyle,  for  more  thu  » 
ajilesrto  the  mouth  of  the  rt\'er  Dooolw  Done,  beTCwt 
Air.intemiptedoalybyii small  peniosnll of nckj' gvooad 
ai  the  Tnine  The  coast  of  Camck«  iKgimdng  nt  Daosi, 
}s  rocky,  bs  is  likewise  the  coast  of  Caentngkam  aortk* 
ward  from  Saltcoats  towards  Greenock.  The  hKrboiirs  of 
Air  and  Irvine,  withio  their  respectiVe-riven,  the  mondi  of 
'  which  is  crossed  by  a  iar  at  bank  of  aand,  camot  be  lenleRd 
bV  I^rge  vessels  but  at  spring  tides,  and  noae  of  the  thm 
~  cifa  at  any  time  adifiit  ships  iboV-e  280  twubtlrdta.  At- 
owdiogljrwkca  ihipi  Rxt  dMdkcd  within  this  bajr  by  a  weiU 
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erljr  slonn,  which  sometimes  coiuimies  for  several  days  to--  w«tei> 
gcthcr,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  the  safe  road  of  ' 
Lamlash  in  Arran,  on  the  west,  and  equally  so  to  clear 
the  rocky  shore  of  Cunningham  and  the  ppint  of  Pencross, 
six  miles  north-west  of  Saltcoats,  in  order  to  get  shelter 
in  the  Fairlie  road.  There  is  only  one  particular  place  in 
this  open  bay  which  will  afford  them  shelter  in  such  a  si- 
tuation ;  viz*  under  the  Lady  isie,  a  small  uninhabited 
rocky  island  about  two  miles  south-west  of  the  Tnme, 
and  near  four  miles  north-west  of  Air,  on  which  there 
are  two  beacons  or  spirej  erected  by  the  town  of  Glas- 
gow. To  the  south-east  of  this  little  island,  between  it 
and  Air,  when  the  two  spires  are  in  a  line  with  the  ves- 
sel, there  is  good  anchoring  ground  within  a  cahle's 
length  of  the  shore,  in  water  from  ten  10  to  14  fathoms 
deep. 

From  its  vicinity  to  the  principal  seats  of  Scottish  ma-Rcadft 
nufactures  and  commerce,  a  great  zeal  for  improvements 
of  every  sort  exists  in  Airshire.  This  in  particular  ap- 
pears from  the  state  of  the  roads  ;  a  circumstance  which 
in  all  countries  is  one  of  the  first  that  attracts  the  notice 
of  the  traveller.  In  this  respect  few  counties,  on  the 
whole,  are  so  well  acconmiodated.  In  all  directions  where 
land  or  water  gravel  can  be  procured,  the  roads  are  form- 
ed of  these  materials.  The  turnpike  roads  are  made  and 
repaired  by  the  produce  of  the  tolls,  and  cross  roads  by 
the  statute  labour  of  the  different  parishes.  The  usual 
breadth  is  conformable  to  thS'statutory  regulations  ;  being 
never  less  than  94  feet  wide  for  bye-roads,  and  34  feet 
for  turnpike  roads.  The  materials  are  usually  a  foot 
deep  at  the  sides,  and  15  inches  in  the  centre.  In  places 
where  gravel  cannot  be  procured,  the  road  is  formed  with 
pounded  stones ;  but  as  they  are  seldom  properly  cover-* 
^  with  earth,  nothing  can  be  more  uneasy  than  travel- 
}j^  on  th^sc  shar]^  and  rugged  cosmnttnica|ions,^especiaUj 


in  this  county,  where  there  arc  neither  broad  whcch  not 
heavy  waggons  to  redute  these  refractory  materiaU.  Thii 
evil,  however,  grailually  begins  lo  pass  away,  from  ihe 
instant  the  road  is  consirucied,  and  is  compensated  by  its 
future  firmness  and  durability.     In  ancient  limes  tbc  suie 
of  Airshire  with  regard  lo  roads  was  very  dilFercnt,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  anecdote  preserved  by  tradition.      Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Sorti  was  lord   treasurer  to  James  the      , 
ir-Fifib.     When  his  daughlcr  and  heiress  was  aboui  to  be 
'"'married  to  George  Lord  Seion,  the  king  resolvtdlo  honour 
his  treasurer  with  a  visit  to  Som   casUe  ;   and  the  oaken 
chair  in  which  the  king  sat  is  siill  preserved,  bls  a  relic  of 
ancient  limes,  in  Loudon  castle,  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
transferred.     It  would  appear  that  his  Majesty  had  a  most     i 
comfortless  journey  to   Sorn  -,  he  had  to  pass  ihroogh  a 
long  and  dreary  tract  of  moor,  moss,  and  miry  clay,  where 
there  was  neither  road  nor  bridge,    and,   to  crown  ihe 
whole,  when  about  halfway  from  Glasgow,  his  horse  ffA     | 
into  a  quagmire,  from  which  bis  Majesty  was  with  diffi- 
culty extricated.     From  want  of  better  accommodation,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  down  by  the  ndc  of 
i.  well  to  take   a  cold  refreshment  in  x  cold  day.    He 
U  length  declared,  "  That  if  he  were  to  play  a  trick 
on  the  devil,  he  would  send  him  to  a  bridal  at  Som  in  tbe 
middle  of  winter."     The  quagmire  into  which  the  king't 
horse  went  is  still  called  the  ting't  stable,  and  the  wcH  i< 
called  t\it  ting' t  vieil.     There   is  now  an   inn  built  at  it, 
which  forms  the  principal  stage  from  Glasgow  to  Kilmar- 
nock ;  and  where  a  king  once  sat  so  comfortless,  a  Glas- 
gow citizen  now  readily  obtains  a  hot  dinner,  and  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  post-chaise, 
ml.      The  agriculture  of  Airshire,  on  account  of  the  wetness 
'of  the    climate,   mi.st  always    have    to  contend   agunst 
considerable  difficulties.    The  southern  and  most  -buna 
partof  it,  denomiii3tcd  CtaficI,  which  is  in  the  Tieinny 
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«f  Galloway,  Is  chieflj  a  breeding  district*  In  ^e  nordi^  Agricnl- 
em  and  more  fertile  parts,  on  the  contrary,  though  the 
land  is  in  like  manner  chiefly  devoted  to  the  support  of 
cattle,  yet  cheese  forms  the  principal  article  of  manu^ 
facture.  It  receives  the  appellation  of  Dunlop  cheese^ 
from  the  name  of  the  parish  into  which  it  was  first  intro- 
duced \  and  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  it  in  Cunning- 
ham, or  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  a  breed  of 
cattle  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  established,  re- 
markable for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  They  have  long  been  denomi- 
nated ihe  Dunlop  hreid^  from  the  lands  of  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  that  n^me,  or  the  parish  where  the  breed  was  first 
brought  to  perfection,  and  where  a  greater  attention  still 
continues  to  be  given  to  milk  cows  and  dairies  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Scotland* 

The  cattle  in  this  district  appear  originally  to  have  been  Cattle 
of  the  old  Scottish  low  country  kind.  Formerly  black  or 
brown,  with  white  faces,  and  white  streaks  along  their 
backs,  were  prevailing  colours;  but  within  these  20  years, 
brown  and  white-moiiled  cattle  are  so  generally  prefer- 
red as  to  bring  a  largtr  price  than  others  of  equal  size 
and  shape  if  differently  marked*  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  mottled  breed  is  of  diflerent  origin  from  the 
former  stock  \  and  the  r:.picLity  with  which  they  have 
been  difiuscd  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  to  the  al- 
most entire  exclusion  of  the  preceding  race,  is  a  singu- 
lar circuui!>tance  in  the  history  of  breeding.  This  breed 
is  short  in  the  leg,  fiuely  shaped  in  the  head  and  neck, 
with  small  horns,  not  wide  but  tapering  to  the  point. 
They  are  neither  so  thin  coated  as  the  Dutch,  nor  so 
thick  and  rough  hided  as  the  Lancashire  cattle.  They 
are  deep  in  the  body,  but  not  so  long,  nor  so  full  and 
limple  in  the  carcase  and  hind-quarters,  as  some  other 


'  kinds.   They  usually  weigh  from  20  to  40  English  sioo*. 

-  h  is  DM  uncDcimon  for  there  small  cows  to  giv<  from  24 
to  34  English  quarts  of  milk  daily  during  the  &iuunR 
tnoTilhs,  tvhtle  some  of  thetn  will  give  as  fkr  as  40  ijuttts 
■ild_jield  eight  ov  nine  English  pounds  of  buiier  wnkij. 
The  breed  is  now  so  generally  diffused  over  Cunnini^hm 
snd  Coil,  that  very  few  of  other  sorts  arc  rewcd  no  taf 
ftell  regulated  faf  m. 

>  The  cheese  is  made  by  curdling  the  sweet  milk  of  Mch 
day  separately.  After  the  curd  is  mixed  with  mil  wkI 
broken  with  llie  hand,  or  cut  in  shreds^,  it  is  prmml  «i- 
Iremcly  hard  in  a  frame,  under  a  stone  moving  with  s 
double  screw,  and  often  weighing  half  a  ton.  'Hic  ckilb 
is  frequently  changed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cheese  ii  la- 
ken  out  of  the  fr:\me,  and  laid  up  to  dry.  It  is  of  t  mild 
and  plcasa:.t  taste,  and  ol  a  soil  and  moist  texture  :  it  al- 
wsys  finds  a  \xry  ready  market,  being  gcnetully  kcc]»- 
table.  Its  principal  defect  Kerns  to  be,  that  after  beiif 
cat  it  dries  somewhat  too  rapidly  if  not  i  mm  mediately 
consumed,  and  becomes  full  of  cracks,  in  such  a  way  ss 
ti)  injure  its  appcxrance,  and  take  away  its  natural  aoA* 
ness.  The  manufacture  of  this  cheese  haa  been  the  som^ 
.sf  much  prosperity  to  the  northern  part  of  Airshire.  I| 
was  first  Jnttoduced  or  brought  to  perfiM;ticb  by  a  &nneT^ 
wife  in  the  parish  of  Dunlop.-^It  has  hitherto  been  mH^ 
of  the  misfortunes  of  mankind,  that  in  conaequence  dFs 
Atlae  taste  they  have  bestowed  more  attention  ad  ap- 
plause upon  great  talents  or  ingenuity,  when  t 
the  atts  of  destruction,  than  when  employed  ii 
the  tneans  of  giving  plenty  and  felicity  to  natiooa.  IM 
writings  of  historians  and  poets  are  filled  with  the  tctiooa 
df  men  who,  under  the  inflaence  of  an  inntiable'  hut  of 
dtittiinion,  h^Ve  wasted  cities  and  proTlncei^  and  lurve  d^' 
jkted  the  faiiett  mgoiumeiits  of  boman  gemos  an!  ifldoa-^ 


fffy  while  iht  Uneficcnt  «ittrprifcft  and  tffifrts  of  Hme  ^i(^ 
yonofit  ftfe  neglectod  or  ftrgoun^  wlioiayt&tM  Iht  liu  *  ^^j' 
IMMIntB  «f  ftgricultiirei  who  selected  ^f  i]iip0cle0  «(lp 
their  eoontky  the  plants  most  worthy  of  cnltivetifrtii  or 
91^0  drained  mofftsaeSy  gAve  fertilitj  to  barrcHi  wtytea^  end 
ipomted  oat  the  best  modes  of  iNreBcnritig  and  angment- 
ii^  the  Vidtte  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Mankind 
have  suffered  severely  from  their  absurd  admiration  of 
fmccessful  ambition,  and  the  applause  which  thej  bestow 
upon  it,  bj  tempting  thereby  restless  individuals  in  eveijr 
mge  to  lay  schemes  for  their  destruction,  and  to  glory  b\ 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  they  produce*  It  acems 
to  be  the  duty  of  men  of  letters,  as  friends  of  humanity, 
to  endeavour,  in  the  distribution  of  renown,  to  call  from 
obscurity  those  persons,  however  humble  their  stations 
may  have  been,  who  have  successfully  laboured  in  pro- 
medng  the  substantial  prosperity  of  their  country.  It  is  M»n 
certainly  true  that  Barbara  Gilmour,  whose  industry  aad^''"""^'" 
Ingenuity  first  produced^what  is  now  called  Dunlop  cheese, 
performed  a  more  valuable  Service  to  the  world  than  A- 
lezander  the  Great  or  Julius  Caraar  accomplished  by  their 
sanguinary  labours;  and  without  any  mixture  of  evil,  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  greater  number  of  industrious,  hap- 
py, and  prosperous  private  families.  She  had  gone  to 
Ireland,  to  avoid  the  absurd  religious  persecution  whidi 
was  conducted  with  such  atrocity  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
under  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Having  re- 
turned after  the  revolution,  she  introduced  this  manufac- 
ture, which  since  that  period  has  been  the  great  business 
of  this  neighbourhood.  Sensible  that  their  situation  was 
Ibore  fiivourable  for  this  than  for  any  other  purpose,  the 
people  bestowed  upon  it  the  greatest  care,  and  turned  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  have  enclosed  their  ground,  have 
^  a  diird  or  fbyrth  of  it  in  tillage^  and  the  rest  in  grassy 
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Agncnl-  which  is  alwftjs  a  plentiful  crop,  and  of  the  finest  qoalitr. 
u».yi.i^  The  mode  in  which  the  manufacture  of  Dunlop  cheese,  or 
this  branch  of  the  dairy  system,  was  introduced  into  die 
northern  part  of  Airshire,  affords  an  additional  proof  of  die 
correctness  of  a  general  rule  or  principle  which  we  formerlj 
statedyfri s.  that  it  is  always  with  great  difficulty  and  expcnce 
that  proprietors  of  land  introduce  any  improvements  or  no- 
velties in  agriculture  into  a  quarter  of  the  country ;  and 
that  the  farmers  are  at  all  times  tardy  and  reluctant  in  fol- 
lowing their  example  ;  whereas  when  a  perscm  of  their 
own  rank,  depending  like  themselves  for  subsistence 
upon  the  success  of  his  industry,  prospers  by  means  of  a 
new  project  or  plan  of  management,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood eagerly  imitates  the  example  set  before  them, 
and  the  change  becomes  universal.  Thus  providence 
sometimes  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  person  in  the  hum- 
blest station  to  become  extensively  useful  to  society.  The 
example  of  his  successful  ingenuity  and  industry,  by  ra- 
pidly communicating  a  spirit  of  activity  and  of  enterprise, 
proves  the  source  of  riches  to  the  whole  community. 
Oldagricul-  The  agriculture  of  a  large  proportion  of  Airbhire  is  not 
'**'^'  yet  brought  to  the  same  perfection  which  it  has  readied  in 

the  eastern  districts  of  Scotland,  as  the  occupiers  of  laud  aie 
not  yet  an  equally  wealthy  class  of  men.  Siill,  hovvL\cr, 
much  has  been  done,  if  we  consider  the  state  out  of  wiiiLli 
the  country  has  recently  emerged,  or  in  which  it  vxas 
about  forty  years  ago.  By  the  praciice  of  agiicuhuic  it 
that  time,  the  ground  was  scourged  with  a  succcbsi(»n  ot 
oats  after  oats,  as  long  as  they  would  pay  for  seed  ai.d  la- 
bour, and  aiTord  a  small  surplus  of  oatmeal  for  tlie  f^aii- 
}y  y  and  then  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute  sterility,  er 
over-run  with  thistles,  till  rest  enabled  it  ugain  to  produce 
a  scanty  crop. 

The  arable  farms  were  generally  small,  because  the  tc- 
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pants  had  no  stock  &r  larger  possessions.    A  ploagh-gate  ^gJ!^ 
of  land,  or  as  mnch  as  could  employ  fear  horses,  aUow«- 
ing  half  of  it  to  he  ploughed,  was  a  common^sized  farm.  It 
was  often  run-rigged  or  mixed  property ;  and  two  or  three 
fanners  usually  lived  in  the  same  place,  and  had  their  dif- 
ferent distributions  of  the  farm  in  various  proportions  firom 
10  to  40,  60,  or  100  acres.     Many  of  these  leases  were 
granted  for  three  19  years.     The  rent  was  frequently 
paid  in  kind,  or  in  what  was  called  half'tabour^  by  the 
steel-bow  tenants,  like  the  metayers  of  France ;  the  stock 
and  implements  being  fiimished  mutually,  or  on  such 
terms  as  could  be  fixed.     One-half  of  the  crop  went  to 
the  landlord,  and  the  other  remained  with  the  tenant,  to 
maintain  his  family  and  to  cultivate  his  farm.     The  te« 
nants  were  harassed  with  a  multitude  of  vexatious  servi- 
tudes ;  such  as  ploughing  and  leading  for  the  landlord, 
working  his  hay,  and  other  operations,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  unavoidably  interfered  with  the  attention 
necessary  on  the  tenant's  own  farm.     These  are  now  al- 
most entirely  abolished. 

The  farm  was  divided  into  what  was  called  the  croft 
or  in-fieldy  and  the  out-field  land.  The  croft,  which  was 
usually  a  chosen  spot  near  the  house,  after  two  or  three 
crops  of  oatSy  received  all  the  dung  produced  on  the  farm, 
and  then  was  sown  with  big  or  four-rowed  barley.  It  then 
remained  a  year  in  ley,  and  was  then  broke  up,  to  under- 
go the  same  rotation.  The  out-field  land  remained  in  a 
istate  of  utter  reprobation.  No  dung  was  ever  spread  on 
any  part  of  it.  The  starved  cattle  kept  on  the  farm  were 
suflfered  to  poach  the  fields  from  the  end  of  harvest  till  the 
ensuing  seed-time;  and  thus  the  roots  of  natural  grass 
were  cut  on  all  the  clay  lands,  or  drowned  with  water 
standing  in  the  cattle's  footsteps.  The  horses  during  win- 
ter were  fed  on  straw,  or  boiled  chaff  or  weak  corn,  and 


Agtkul-   on  such  ha/  u  (he  bogs  and  marshes  spontaneoady  pro> 

^  duced.     Every  farmer  sowed  a  sufficiencjr  of  flax  to  cis> 

ploy  the  women  of  bis  familjr  at  leisure  hours.     A  tmll 

portion  of  hemp  was  likewise  planted  to  make  sacks  and 

I  other  coarse  mateiials  needed  on  the  farm ;  and  a  quaiw 

I  titf  of  wool  vis  either  bought  or  reared  for  the  purpOM 

L  of  spinninf  woollen  stulFs  to  clothe  the  family,     'l^iese, 

^^^^      u  well  as  the  linen,  were  usually  worked  \>y  some  wci- 

^^^^1      ver  in  the  neiglibourhaod,  and  supplied  the  dres*  uf  bolh 

^^^^H       Kxes.     The  stalks  of  hemp  were  substituted  in  the  place 

^^^^B       of  candles  i  and  even  in  situations  adjoining  to  a  colliery, 

^^^H       whole  months  were  wasted  in  cutting,  drying,  and  lead* 

^^^^H      ing  peat,  to  serve  as  fuel. 

^^^^1  Very  little  butchers  meat  was  used,  excepting  a  pto- 

^^^^1      portion  which  every  family  salted  at  Martinmas  to  serve 

^^^^H      during  winter  with  their  groats,  or  prepared  barley,  and 

^^^^B      k^'il  or  broth  ;   the   rest  of  their  food  consisting  at  thit 

^^^^B      time  only  of  porridge,' oatmeal  cakes,  and  some  milk  or 

^^^^B       ^ecse.     So  small  was  the  consumption  of  butchers  meat 

in  this  province  50  years  ago,  that  there  were  not  more 

|hui  50  brad  of  bUck  cattle  ouiuially  ^ill^  io  tbe  cooBty 

town  of  Air  at  that  period,  although  it  coatwBnd  aead/ 

30D0  inhabitanta ;   and  aow  there  are  Kvenl  tbaatawt 

(Utk^  beudes  great  qiuuititici  of  iheep,  killed  every  jeat^ 

inaoaitcb  that  it  is  one  of  the  beet  pt«rket*  io  the  kiq^ 

dwn. 

Th(  fbange  frcMB  tbe  old  to  tb«  present  atate  ofdni^ 
'■'^fi-  waft  not  easily  ^ected.  Tbe  wdQca  of  the  climate  tta.- 
Htb  dera  it  difficult  to  plovgh  during  wimer,  or  to  tnaaage 
large  &niu  t>^>°fi  ^mps  of  grfin ;  Dor  were  weaUiy 
and  skiliol  fanners  to  be  found  willing  to  make  tbe.tt- 
twDjitin  a  country  nhctc  the  £|rnii^vaes  wepe  miaeraUih 
the  ri4|c>  lufb,  orooked,  full  of  K^Ofs^  «nd  v^Mre  ero^ 
Sanoir  retemblcd  »  ditoh.  Vigoro^  i^pi;oi«m«iUs  ap< 
pear  to  bavf  been  fifBt  attempted  by  the  |tt^  H;^  f'^h  of 
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Fairly^  st  first  upon  his  own  property,  snd  tfteiwtrds  Agriad- 
«pQD  the  extensive  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Egtinton,  cRs-  <      »     ^ 
persed  over  a  great  extent  of  Airshire.     The  object  was„,^^^2^ 
■eoomplished  in  the  fidlowing  manner :  EVeiy  farm,  as  i|ii>tr«diic«l 
came  out  of  lease,  was  enclosed,  and  divided  by  sufficient 
fences  into  three  or  more  parts,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  grass  till  it  recovered  from  the  exhausting  course  of 
bad  management  already  stated.     About  100  bolls  of 
dacked  lime  were  spread  upon  the  sward  of  each  acre*   A 
convenient  house  and  oiEces  were  completed,  and  in  this 
condition  it  was  ready  for  a  tenant.     But  in  order  to  pre- 
terve  the  benefits  so  tediously  and  expensively  acquired, 
the  most  pointed  limitations  were  necessary,  hot  only  to 
prevent  the  farmer  from  reducing  his  land  by  bad  ma« 
ABgement  to  its  former  wretched  situation,  but  to  enforce 
a  rational  system  of  amendment* 

"The  lease  was  usually  granted  for  18  years,  and  the 
covenant  obliged  the  tenant  not  to  plough  more  than  one 
third  of  the  farm  in  any  one  year,  nor  to  plough  the  same 
land  more  than  three  years  successively.  With  the  third 
crop  the  tenant  was  bound  to  sow  three  bushels  of  rye- 
grass and  12  pounds  of  clover ;  to  cut  it  for  hay  only 
cne  year,  and  pasture  five,  before  the  same  could  be 
pkmghed  again.  The  tenant  was  bound  to  keep  the 
honSes  in  repair,  to  maintain  the  gates  and  fences ;  and  in 
ease  of  failure,  the  landlord  might^mploy  labourers,  and 
charge  the  amount  with  the  next  year's  rent.  The  fod- 
der was  stipulated  to  be  consumed  upon  the  ground,  and 
all  the  manure  to  be  spread  upon  it.  Heavy  additional 
rents  were  stipulated  for  evexy  acre  ploughed  beyond  the 
limitation. 

An  eminent  fanner,  Mr  Wright  of  Qrmiston,  wasat  the 
same  time  brought  from  East  I^othian  to  introduce  the 
proper  mode  of  ploaghbg,  levelling  ridges,  fallowing. 


u 
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Agtkul-  driUing,  turaip  husbandry,  and  rotations  o£  crop.     Great 
■  altetttinn  was  bestowed  on  the  breed  of  horses  and  cattle  ; 

ploughmen  and  dairy  people  were  brought  from  vatiooi 
parts  of  England  ;  fences  were  made  on  an  exteoMve 
scale,  and  the  conoty  wag  beautilied  by  a  mulliiudc  of 
clunipx,  bells,  and  plantations.  The  noblemeD  and  gen- 
tlemen very  zealously  concurred  in  promoiing  measuict 
so  conducive  to  their  own  advantage,  and  lo  the  general 
interest  of  their  country.  The  demand  for  cheese  and 
butter  to  supply  the  multiplying  wants  of  Glasgow,  Pai*. 
ley,  Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow,  led  to  increasing  care 
respecting  milk-cows  and  dairies.  The  English  market 
afforded  ready  sale  for  black  caidc,  and  the  growing  m^ 
nufactures  of  the  country  introduced  the  benefits  of  opu* 
lence. 
Bsuki  These  concurring  circumstances  gave  rise  to  private  oi 

"  ■  county  banks  and  paper  circulation ;  and  by  their  roeani 
the  landholders,  whose  security  was  good,  but  who  were 
in  general  destitute  of  ready  money,  were  enabled  to  dis- 
count bills,  procure  cash  accounts,  and  establish  oihcr 
modes  of  credit  for  the  improvement  of  their  estates.  Ai 
the  satnc  time  industrious  tenants,  joining  together  in  se- 
Cities  fbr_  cKh  ottrnf  ware  Beconu^odat^  with .  mop^ 
jo  st9ck  wid  oiiltivate  their  fartns-  ^Whxtcyer  disadnsr 
tages  may  result  Groin  an  oversttakied  circulatitm  of  paper 
jetUTeocy,  or  incaudous  extension  of  credit,  yet  m  this  in- 
•taace  the  effect!  of  pecuniary  arcomoiodat^oat  wen  tru^ 
^wnefitnal.  In  a  very  shnt  timegpod.p^agi^  loads  were 
jCOfi^leted  in  evfry  dlrectioo ;  wh^el-q^^figes  were  gn- 
dtially  introduced;  collieries  and  irtne.^n^[Ti^  were,  open- 
cdf  draw-kilns  erected ;  aTmost  every  Held  was  4ividfid 
bj^  hedge  and  ditch ;  good  fann-lu>n^s  w^ ^  coitftniaedi 
fl9frn  passes  prevailed  ji  t^ljra^^^f^^^iiu^  waaiopip- 
rt^i  ijaa  Imcft  claw  of  people^^^^jp^e^  t^  ^V«J^ 
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ter  by  the  introduction  and  general  use  of  potatoes.    The  Afrioil- 
aeat  of  every  considerable  person  was  ornamented  with  <■■   ^    ■» 
planting,  and  his  fields  improved ;  and  there  hardly  re« 
mained  a  proprietor  of  any  conditicm  whatever,  who  did 
not  in  some  form  or  other  promote  the  interesting  work 
of  cultivation. 

Wheat  b  not  a  crop  in  general  practice  in  Airshire,  tho*  it  Crapt  nar^ 
frequently  produces  good  returns ;  but  the  harvest  is  often 
ao  late  and  rainy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  land  for  it 
upon  an  extensive  scale.    Potatoes  are  universally  reared. 
Big  is  very  frequently  preferred  to  barley,  on  account  of 
its  being  hardier  and  of  quicker  vegetation.     Oats  form 
the  great  staple  of  provisions  in  the  county.    Great  pains 
are  taken  to  procure  the  best  kinds  of  seed ;  and  at  pre- 
sent what  are  called  xYiepotatoe  oats  are  greatly  in  vogue^ 
as  being  by  far  the  most  productive.     The  oats  produced 
from  ley  are  accounted  the  best,  and  of  the  most  farina* 
oeous  quality;  the  average  weight  is  36 lbs  ^  bushel, 
which  will  produce  meal  at  the  rate  of  18  pecks  ^rr  Win« 
Chester  quarter,  each  peck  of  meal  weighing  8  lbs  10  oz. 
£nglish  weighty  at  16  oz.  per  pound.     Upon  rich  warm 
lands  near  the  coast,  no  less  than  22  pecks  of  meal  have 
been  produced  from  a  quarter  of  oats.     Farther  up  the 
country  the  proportion  hardly  exceeds  16  pecks  from  one 
quarter  of  oats  ;  and  in  bad  seasons,  on  the  bleak  moors, 
there  is  scarcely  a  return  of  14  pecks  of  meal  from  a 
quarter  of  oats. 

Peas,  though  sometimes  a  productive  crop  in  this  coun* 
ty,  are  extremely  troublesome  to  dry,  on  account  of  the 
wetness  of  the  climate.  Turnips  are  not  very  extensively 
Qsed  ;  but  the  crops  of  them  prove  extremely  luxuriant. 

It  is  supposed,  that  in  no  county  in  the  kingdom  are  Hanreitiiif. 
the  fermers  more  expert  in  managing  their  grain  during 
harvest  m  ndny  weather.    Even  in  the  most  humid  sea- 


Apinil-  son,  i[  i,  cxrrcmtil.T  rare  to  find  ftttj  com  lost  or  much  it-. 
.  ma^d  }  for  !he  fsrmers  are  con«iautly  turning  and  coring 
it,  so  as  *o  prevent  its  rotting,  even  when  the  rains  conii- 
nne  so  seiTre  for  many  weeks  ss  to  render  it  ii»|>eaiUe 
to  take  in  the  corn.  When  ihey  cut  down  th«ir  coiai, 
(hey  set  them  up  in  single  sheaves,  purposely  mtdc  apm 
and  loose  at  the  bottom  ;  they  let  them  stand  thus  for 
some  days ;  but  if  thore  is  appeafsnce  of  raiu,  oil  haodr 
are  set  to  work  to  pu'  ''"va  "p  in  what  are  caJled  iuti, 
consisting  of  from  40  lo  e  leaves  put  up  into  ■  small 
stack,  the  sheaves  being-  placed  xs  erect  as  they  u-ill  itick 
together.  The  whole  is  c  'ed  with  two  uf  the  largeit 
and  closest  sheaves,  tied  n  like  a  hood  with  ioudl 
straw  ropes.  In  this  stale  y  stand  till  the  tvcathcr  ■■ 
good;  and  on  a  favourable  <  poctunity  they  arc  throns 
down*  and  exposed  to)  rht,if  necessarr-      Wfail  it 

unfit  for  the  barn-yard  is  ed  again.  There  it  like- 
wise n  method  of  presc  beans  practised  hen  with 
P  n-onderful  success :  When  cut,  they  are  laid  in  rcgnbr 
biadfuk,all  ooe  wi^,  andmllend  tolwcigteorrlBa^dqpii 
apw  the  gronnd  :  then  twV  poTMiia  grang  tqpMkc^MHh. 
Itfti  R  ^ftndfii],  Bad  mU  it  dtxini  on  Ac  rnnl  nirijilhiii>— 
op^Oifte  to-tiw  othn,  bo  m  to  be  Kptntted  MbaOo^M* 
to  ntpport  etch  etfaer  attop.  Tbe  inmr  iipwHJiii  htm 
peWed  on  tha  op«n  side,  till  k  bmiomei  ■  toaadi  fcalkt  ai^ 
nowivaMed  all  roust)  till  it  iludifinii>  diwjtMhafi 
cart  to  l^eep  the  heap  open  below,  to  give  it  ttiUKq^  «^ 
to  «Ht>w  tfa«  air  to  Ttsa.  It  m  maoiixfid  kK/m^At^tAM 
.  wfll  veatat  vtrf  wvcrs  bhstt.     Wham  letiyJw.gfcjU^ 

iTiiij  will li TTJlh ihnmh  rnyi  ■mi  pnr  miiHiii  — Hi    ' 

Of  hU,  the  rotations  httfacito  itiirrmirii,  lh<ihinirft(i 
AfrsUn  BppMn  tobc  feMnle^,  o«awf  fcdwuftu  Ami, 
ift-At  «^  tanips  «r  a*«r  (inaa  «R9%.«iA  aa  letib 


i^  liMM^  e^Wgc%  tod  tmMAp  mt^  be  ftnWtinM4  in  ^tM^ 
Ite place  €f  taraips s  dwst  foUowi  hj  «  eio^  of  bprkjr »  |  ii 
•iiini  wMl  grass  ssedii  liker  dte  akyrer,  wheat,  q#  d^ 
and  in  yntf  l^bt  kods,  rye.  Bj  tUs  node  it  is  presto* 
nad,  thil  wheat  ntj  be  onltitatsd  an  a  krge  sdak  widi 
adeaoiage  t  for  if  the  harvest  pcore  so  wet  that  the  iob 
tended  portion  of  land  cannot  be  town  wkh  winttr  whtel^ 
it  Oidy  raqnifsS  sowing  a  larger  qna^titj  of  oats  ot  tpfing 
wlidat^  attd  still  coiitiauing  the  same  rotation. 


The  art  of  eoltirating  aaosses^  which  gready  abomkl  in  Mimm 
if  parts  of  this  oountf^  has  been  brought  to  great  pei^ 
fcetloo  bj  John  Smithy  Esq.  of  Swinridge  Mwr^  ilear 
Bcitk  It  oagbt  undoabledlj  to  be  regarded  as  an  agri- 
coltaral  disoovcrj  af  great  importance.  On  a  part  of  a 
moss  in  this  gentleman's  propertj,  a  qoaatitj  of  lime  had 
bnui  spiaad»  in  eoflsaqnence  of  the  miring  of  some  earta 
im  wet  tusather ;  to  relieve  whidi^  their  load  was  laid 
4itm  the  giamd  in  their  neigfabonrhood )  dm^  thia 
Wto  acoonnted  at  that  period  an  absnid  operation,  asitwte 

believed  that  lime  woald  have  die  eieet  of  censofltmig  and 
iff ndaring  amsay  groaad  useless  for  ever.  The  proprie* 
tor,  Mr  Saosthy  was  then  in  the  anny-  towards  the  dose  af 
the  Aaaerican  war.  On  tetuming  heme  die  sncceediBg 
mtumnr,  and  being  informed  of  the  accident,  he  was  sniw 
l^risod  to  ind  that  as  good  a  cn^  grew  upao  the  potdi  of 
moss  OB  which  the  lime  had  been  scattered,  aa  upon 
ediar  spot  that  had  been  pared  and  bnmty  in  eon! 
of  instmctieos  Aat  he  had  transmitted  home  for  that 
pos^  from  having  perused  some  treatises  in  whiob  burt» 
ing  of  moil  was  reoommended*  He  also  remarked^  that 
apboAaplaees  which  had  neither  been  bnraed  nor  liaoad^ 
nodnaggsewf  and  that  die  crop  upon  thebntnt  Soflwas 
jttfinrior  Sa  tfait  wihere  te  1mm  had  beao  kid,  boiig  ^ 
dmakaAnsih  aosnL  Mt  Saairis  puriptd  the  UttL 
VoL.n.  F£ 


-  thus  oblained.  He  reclaimed,  by  meaas  of  lime,  evcif 
-^portion  of  mo^s  in  his  own  possession  ;  and  having  uli>- 
Red  his  tera:its  of  ttie  ulility  of  the  practice,  lie  allowtl 
them  to  dig  limestone  gratis,  and  gave  thciu  the  rtfiue  ei 
his  coal  at  prinie  cost  to  bum  it.  Thui  in  a  &bort  tinx 
<verj  part  of  the  moss  upon  liis  estate  was  reduced  nndfr 
cultivation,  and  rendered  highly  valuabk-. 

When  Mr  Smith  began  his  operation*,  he  met  ihe  hit 
of  innovators  in  agriciiltuie  ;  thai  is,  lie  was  ridiculed  b* 
all  his  neighbours.  His  success  at  length,  however,  madf 
«ome  convcTls  ;  and  though  the  new  sy«cm  at  first  adv:i.i. 
ced  slowly,  it  was  at  Inst  universally  approved  of,  and  tx- 
■tensively  imitated.  Tlie  result  has  been,  that  wh»l  was 
oDce  the  worst  land  in  the  county  is  tiow  become  the  nKM 
productive  and  fertile. 
h'.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  statement  of  Wr 
Smith's  practice,  and  consequently  of  the  Airshire  prat- 
tice,  of  converting  moss  into  vegeiable  mould  capable 
of  bearing  rich  crops  of  com,  hay,  potatoes,  fitc.  ;  which 
JK  sh^  give  iu  the  woodiiof  Hr  Headridc. 

"  When  diey.  enter  apoa  tbe  iaproTciiMBt  of  ■  awis  a 
its  nataiial.  state,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  ia,  to  nuk  ml 
jnt  main  or  master  drains  dglit  feet  .ia'<ii'iddifc7  4f  ■* 
■dopt^  and  declining  to  2^  at  bottom :  ^wse  cost  one  lial- 
]fng  ^CT- :M1  of  »z  Scotp«Ui. .  In  Mmeinstaocokirifl 
•bK  Semd  accessary  tt»'.cut  t&eee  flnini  much  deeper ;  cco- 
anipieotly  at  a  greater .expcnce.  These. drariai,  alpMst  k 
■every  instance,  can  be,  and-are  so-condataed,  as  to  divide 
4fae  field  .into  rsgdnr  anil,  proper  «oolo«iivs.  .  Tb^  ■!- 
wi^S>'imkeit  a-Rtleto  fiaiafa  off  as  nuM^-of  a  diaiau 
4bex.have.bn>k£D.up:.bel()reuh^  leave- it  u«ght;  he- 
oause  if  a  pari  is  .left  .dt^wippose  hidf^w^y,  vtfae  oouf 
-of  water  from  tbriidss^inMld  xcailer  the  ' bottom  aoael^ 
tbBtU>eyk.»ald.^icUbetsMad  \tfamJia,amfUkhmiiLibt 
V4  ;i      , 
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ipidi.  When  the  moss  is  so  very  soft  that  the  preuatt  AgricnlF 
of  what  is  thrown  out  of  the  drain  majr  cause  its  sides  to 
fall  in  again,  thej  throw  the  clods  from  the  drain  a  con- 
siderable waj-  back,  and  sometimes  have  a  man  to  throw 
them  stin  farther  back  bj  a  spade  or  the  hand  ;  for  this 
tfeason,  too,  thej  always  throw  the  stuff  taken  from  a 
drain  as  equallj  as  possible  on  ea^h  side  of  it.  In  dig- 
ging the  drains  the  Workmen  stand  upon  small  boards,  to 
prevent  them  from  sinking,  and  move  them  forward  aa 
the  work  advances; 

**  When  the  moss  lies  in  a  hollow^  with  only  one  ontlet, 
it  is  necessary  to  lead  up  a  drain,  so  as  to  let  the  water  pass 
this  oatlet,  and  tlien  condact  it  along  the  lowest  or  wettest 
pwirt  of  the  moss.  This  middle  drain  is  afterwards  stopped, 
and  the  stuff  thrown  back  into  the  hollows  that  may  oc- 
cur ;  upon  it  the  tidges  are  made  to  terminate  on  each 
side^  while  a  ring  drain,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fence,  is 
thrown  round  the  moss  at  the  line  where  the  rising  ground 
commences.  .This  can  generally  be  so  managed  as  to  di- 
vide the  moss  into  a  square  field,  leaving  straight  lines  fof 
the  sides  of  the  conrignons  fields.  Tlie  ring  drain  inter- 
cepts the  surface  water  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  con- 
ducts it  inttf  the  lot^-cr  part  of  the  cutlet,  while  the  sloped 
drain  in  <he  ct:ntre  receives  and  discharges  all  the  water 
that  falls  upon  the  moss.  After  the  moss  collapses,  in 
consequence  of  linsing  and  culture,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
clean  out  those  drarns  a  second  time,  and  to  dig  them  to  a 
greater  depth  ;  their  sides  become  at  last  like  a  wall  of 
pc^atj  which  few  animals  will  venture  to  pass. 

"  The  drains  being  thus  completed,  they  mark  out  the 
rfdges  either  with  a  long  string,  or  with  three  poles  set  in 
a  line.  Mr  Smith  has  tried  several  breadths  of  ridges, 
but  now  gives  a  decided  preference  to  those  that  are  se- 
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«CT»i]>  vca  yvii  in  breadth,     llie  ridges  are  Coimed  wiilt  the 

"  The  wxl  opetaUoa  is  to  top-dre«  the  ridge*  mA 
liate.  The  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  tidgn  art  fntmr 
«d,  tlw  belter.  Wheo  the  mou  appcan  dry,  cxpcricBced 
faiiiMf)  th(Dw  OR  the  lime,  but  do  not  cleas  out  the  divi* 
aion  furrows  until  ihe  ensuing  wmter,  W'bcn  tt  u  moL* 
ed  in  water,  ihty  cina  ttie  divisioa  tusrowa  as  mo«  as  dii 
lisae  is  ready,  and  after  ihe  water  has  mu  oS,  applj  tk»  , 
liine  immediately.  It  is  of  great  tmportaDce  to  bate  ibi 
lime  applied  while  the  moss  is  «LiL  moist,  and  the  hue  i& 
as  caustic  a  state  as  possible.  For  this  puipose  they  haiv 
the  line  coaveyed  from  tlic  kiln  itt  parcels,  slaclEcdi,  aat  j 
laid  on  as  fast  as  the  ridgts  are  formed.  Being  dropp^  i 
bom  cacts,  sad  slacked  at  the  nearest  accessible  stati«C^  , 
it  is  carried  to  the  moss  by  two  men  on  light  b<uid>b«* 
rows,  having  a  hopper  and  bottom  of  thia  boards,  aid 
there  ^rcad  with  shovels  as  c^uaEy  as  possible.  Oo^  , 
riog  the  first  and  second  years  the  crop  is  generally  caiw 
tied  off  ip.  Ae  «uie  waj.  la  ioim  (Aaoea  whnt  •  aoii 
it  vawveA  wi^  coane  herinprand  ■ceewibh  1^  cimli 
^  wadtat^taaw  tbcm  give  »go«ddM*«(IkM4BlkB 
aWH  befive  it  «» trnwd  op  wtA  &e  tfiiie^mi  wMte 
•An;  &it  m4t!nvtn  tonaed,  ItiaawpaaiaglKnrfDaUp 
4wy  iBUSaU  tbtae  opemtioaB  with  At  haatUbiHgwfc  h 
otfear  pbeaa.  «b«re  c«ane  boards  can  hu  proc— ^  Htf 
IV^  •  Uw  of  than  rioiif  the  crown  e£  a^  ri%^  Vld  cvney 
4r  liaw<Voo  tbeoir  i«.  wbed-barnxn. 

«  Suppose  isa  hoUa«  W  MA  WindieMnr  TiniWi,  rf 
sI^ckiA  M  posrdcrad  Uae  aUovad  it  tw^j  Scotkaait  A 
ivould  «Mt  at  the  nla-kihu  *o%. ;  »d  that  At  nriv 
B)a7  Iw^naUad'to  calenlate  th*  expeqcc  «C  liae  i»*is 
diMiiiit^t  tiWW  V^*f*  VQ^^K^m-  But  mt  of  tho  &ffa» 
«»  h««  Imni  Umt  tu  dgnvs^Tcsio  nst  fcihn  of  sa^ 
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«Bd  dunk  ibtr  hmve  it  much  chca^  than  it  eoold  be  ^m^^ 
get  firom  t  SBle-kiln.     In  manj  places  limeaitoiie  abounds  —  '\«     i 
jD  tfmch  that  houses,  fencea,  and  roads  are  coostracted 
with  it ;  and  when  a  fhrmer  bums  the  limestone  within 
his  pmniaes,  he  at  least  saires  his  ezpences. 

^  In  some  cases,  after  the  limestone  is  laid  on,  tbej  go 
eirer  the  gnmnd  with  hoes,  or  with  spades,  haddng  and 
mangling  die  dods,  and  mixing  the  lime  more  completely 
with  the  superficial  soil ;  bnt  where  tfiere  is  much  to  do^ 
and  lumds  are  scarce,  thej  nerer  think  of  these  operations. 

^  Hie  SeU  thus  prepared  is  readj  to  receive  the  seed, 
wliidi  is  sown  at  the  proper  season,  whether  it  be  wet  or 
drjf  and  harrowed  in  with  a  small  harrow  drawn  bj  two 


**  The  early  Dutch  or  Polish  oau  are  always  preferred 
liy  mOM  improvers,  as  the  common  Scots  or  late  oats  are 
too  iipl  to  run  into  straw,  and  lodge  before  the  grain  ar« 
rives  at  maturity.  The  same  proportion  of  seed  ia  al^ 
kwedjKT  acre  that  is  usual  in  other  places.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  procure  plants  which  will  throw  up  a 
gttlBeie&l  quoitity  of  herbage,  so  as  to  shield  the  surfiice 
from  the  winds  and  sun*s  rays,  and  thus  to  keep  it  moist 
during  the  first  satnmer  after  a  moss  is  reclaimed.  Thii 
desideratum  is  effectually  supplied  by  the  potatoe,  whidr 
thrives  well  on  moss  at  all  times,  whether  recently  opened 
up  and  limed,  or  at  any  future  period  of  its  cultivation ; 
only  it  requires  a  proportion  of  stable  dung.  It  is  now 
become  the  general  practice  in  Airshira  to  plant  potatoes 
dn  those  mosses  which  hav^  been  but  recently  turned  up 
and  Umed  ;  and  where  dung  can  be  proQured,^  it  is  gene* 
rally  die  first  orop  on  all  th«r  mosses^ 

^  The  method  of  planting  potatoes,,  whether  di^  be 
die  first  crop,  or  succeed  the  first  crop  of  oats,  is  by  lazy 
beds.    If  they,  be  the  first  crop,  the  moss,  by  having 


Agricul-   been  delved  into  ridyes,  and  liincd  as  before  d!iec:ed,  'pa, 
tmi—Y—  ces  of  baai  Gve  lo  six  feet  in  brendth  arc   marked  ooi 
BCTOB3  tlie  iidges,  having  iniervaJs  of  about  two  fcei,  fiom 
which  the  moss  is  taken  to  covei  the  sets.     Tliesc  &pac«t 
or  beds  are  co\ered  over  with  a  thin  jiralam  of  dung,  hid 
upon  the  surface  of  tlic  lime  at  the  rate  of  abgut  10  Ions 
lo  tiie  Scots  acre.     The  cuttings  of  the  poiaioe  are  lai4 
or  plaufd  upon  the  said  beds  about  10  or  12  inches  awb 
dcr  ;  and  the  whole    arc  covered   over  with  moin,  luket 
from  tlie  intervals,  which  are  thus  converied  into  dildio^ 
to  be  followed  by  another  covering  about  the  lime  the  p<^ 
tatoe  p!a)its  begin  to  make  ihuir  appearaDCc:  i  lite  covo^ 
Vig  in  the  whole  amounting  to  about  four  or  five  iuchd.,    ' 
At  the  same  lime  the  division  furrows  arc  cleaned  out  ta   (, 
cover  the  sets  that  arc  contiguous  to  tliem.     The  whole    ' 
field  is  thu3  divided  into  spaces  or  lazy  beds,  like  a  die^ 
(]uercd  bouid.     During  summer  they  cut  the  tnnsi  witb    ' 
hoes,  and  dia.vi  it  up  a  lilUe  towards  the  stem  of  the  planik    . 
Few  weeds  appear,   except  what  are  conveyed  by  ifav  ' 
dung.     This  is  ihe   pratlitc   universally   followed  when 
poiaioc-s  are  planted  on  moss  for  the  6tM  time  ;  but  after 
the.p^s  ii  finely  pulverised  and  r^uced^  tbey  eitba 
pl^t  them  in  tows  across  ^he  ridges,  or  plant  nid  drca 
tbem  with  theploiigh  in  the  usual  maimer. 

"  Potatoes,  planted  ,a$  the  first  icrop,  never  misgive,  ud 
they  are  th^  best  and  niost  certain  snefhod  »t  once  to  rectum 
a.  mo!i»  i  not  owing  so  much  perhaps  to  the  dimg  aiding  the 
putrid  fermenia^^on  which  ttie  lime  has  already  excited,  u 
to  their  roots  pushing  and  dividing  the  moss,  while  theii 
leaves  slieltec  it  from  the  sun,  cause  a  stagnation  of  sir, 
and  thus  keep  it  in  that  degree  of  moisture  wbith  is  ino4 
|avoiirahle  to  the  Kction  of  lime  upon  moss.  The  pnc* 
fice  of  making  potatoes  the  first  crop  is  now  noiTenally 
foUowcd  in  so  &u:  as  the  farmers  caq  command  di^g.'  Tk^ 
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prodLxsis  from  40* to  60  bolls^^r  acre;  the  potatoe  mea*  AgrUui^ 
sure  being  eight  Winchester  bushels,  a  litde  heaped,  to 
the  boll*  Mosses  that  are  fullj  redaimed  yield  from  60 
to  70  bolls  of  potatoes  at  an  average  ;  and  in  some  places 
where  numures  are  abimdant,  thej  have  been  known  to 
yield  from  80  to  100  bolls  ^^r  acre  of  the  above  measure. 

**  After  potatoes  of  the  first  year,  with  the  slight  opera* 
tion  of  reducing  the  lazy  beds,  from  10  to  12  bolls  of 
oats  at  an  average  were  produced  jb^r  acre.  The  oats  are 
excellent,  and  yield  from  18  to  20  pecks  of  meal  ^r  boll. 
The  ground  continues  to  yield  oats  of  the  same  quality  for 
several  years,  without  any  apparent  dinunution  of  ferti- 
lity, and  without  receiving  any  additional  manure.  The 
only  apparent  bar  to  the  continuance  of  this  crop  is  the 
soil  becoming  grassy.  When  the  grass  begins  to  con- 
tend with  the  crop  for  pre-eminence,  the  land  is  thrown 
into  pasture,  and  would  let  even  after  in  that  state  at  froni 
20  to  25  shillings /»fr  acre.  Daisies,  white  clover,  &c. 
now  spring  up  in  mosses  where  their  existence  was  never 
before  suspected ;  at  the  samd  time  thistles  and  other 
weeds  for  some  time  infest  the  pasture. 

**  The  better  practice  is  to  take  another  crop  of  pota- 
toes with  a  little  dung  and  lime,  and  give  it  a  broad  del- 
ving, to  bury  the  weeds,  and  bring  up  new  soil.;  after  the 
potatoes,  to  sow  barley  and  grass  seeds. 

**  Some  mosses  may  be  ploughed  the  second  year  to 
within  two  bouts  or  four  slices  of  the  division  furrows, 
and  every  operation  performed  by  the  force  of  horses, 
except  turning  over  with  the  spade  the  narrow  stripes 
next  to  the  division  furrow.  In  other  mosses  it  requires 
three  years  before  this  can  be  done  ;  and  it  seldom  hap- 
pens but  every  moss  may  be  brought  to  the  plough  after 
it  has  been  wrought  four  years  by  the  spade.  When 
mc^s  is  wrought  by  the  spade,  it  seems  of  no  consequence 


AgTiorl-  wliether  it  be  wrought  wet  or  dry;  bet  when  it  iswrouglit 
w   ,        by  the  plough,  opporiunilies  must  be  watcb«d,  si  W«ei     ' 
cannot  walk  upon  it  for  some  years  during  wet  weather. 
"  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  thus  pre- 
dticed  upon  mosses,  I  do  not  scruple  to  prcmoucc  it  most 
excellent.     Potatoes  bave  been  tried  with   dung  slese) 
but  they  are  always  watery,  and  frequently  hollow  or  rot- 
ten m  the  heart.     Those  reared  upon  inossei  that  bavt     I 
been  well  limed  are  frequently  so  dry  and  farinaceous 
that  it  is  difficult  tP  boil  them  without  reducing  them  ta    i 
powder,  and  they  are  often  obliged  lo    lift  them  wiA     i 
spoons  ;    they  come  clean  out  of  the  ground,   keep  re« 
markably  well  in  heaps  covered  with  moss  in  the  SeU, 
»nd  are  remarkably  well  flavoured. 

"  No  such  disease  as  the  curl  was  ever  known  among 
moss  potatoes  i  and  indeed,  if  Dr  Coventry's  opinion  be 
true,  that  the  curl  is  caused  by  overloading  the  sets  with 
too  much  earth,  or  from  the  earth  becoming  too  bard  s> 
round  them,  no  such  thing  can  lake  place  in  moss.  Bal  ^ 
*  lo  whatever  cause  the  evil  may  be  owing,  it  is  certainly 

propagated  by  diseased  seed.  It  would  tfaerefore  appeit 
advanUgM}Ds  to  transfer  the  potatoes  rwaed  upoo  nKw  « 
•eed  for  solid  land.  Socoe  persons  in  this  district  wha 
have  hot  small  pfttcbes  of  moss,  have  kept  fbem  conslaaU 
ly  in  potatoes  more  than  ten  years  nithoot  chan^i^  Ai 
seed,  and  without  any  sensible  dimioittioo  either  in  ^ 
qiiantity  or  qnality  of  the  crop." 
Piriaf  nd  The  paring  and  bninisg  of  moon  and  moa^  lands  was 
^^^'  formerly  prvtised  in  Airsbire  to  a  very  coosidenUe  tsr 
tent ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  conducted  without  aaf 
view  to  the  pennanent  Improvement  of  the  soi]^  and  then- 
fore  fell  into  discredit.  A  saccessioo  of  cropa  of  oall 
was  taken  after  the  operation ;  the  crops  were  gooi^  bat 
the  land  wn  leit  in  such  an  ezhansted  stat^  that  for  adSie 
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yem  it  wtt  mitbk  to  bear  ercn  ovfinaij  weeds.  Thit  *•*«* 
ttftte  of  barrenness  was  ascribed  to  the  parii^  and  bnxft* 
iagy  aad  not  to  its  true  cause,  the  ezcessiTe  cropping  after 
this  fatifizing  process.  The  use  of  lime  here  and  evcrf : 
where  else  in  Scotland,  where  die  surface  has  a  tendency 
to  become  mossj,  is  found  to  supersede  paring  and  burn- 
ing. Another  custom,  once  reiy  prevalent  in  this  conn-  BooSog 
fiy,  is  also  now  discarded.  It  consisted  of  laying  boga 
and  other  low  grounds  under  water  during  the  winter 
tnooths  by  means  of  dams  and  other  contrivances.  As 
the  measure  was  not  adopted  with  the  view  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass,  it  proved  disadvantageous.  It  was  admitted 
thatthesoil  was  greatly  enriched;  but  under  a  wet  climate, 
like  that  of  Airshire,  it  was  late  in  die  spring  before  the 
land  became  sufficiently  dry  to  allow  the  crop  of  com  to 
be  sown,  and  it  was  thus  exposed  to  all  the  perils  attend- 
ing a  wtt  summer  and  a  late  harvest.  Indeed  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  where  the  superabundance  of  moisture  is 
the  subject  of  universal  complaint,  an  attempt  to  flood 
lands'  with  water,  by  means  of  little  sluices  and  drains 
would  infidlibly  draw  down  upon  an  improver  no  small 
degree  of  ridicule. 

Sea^weed  is  much  used  as  manure  upon  the  coast.  It; 
is  sometimes  carried  immediately  from  the  water,  and 
ploughed  in  for  barley  or  other  crops,  but  is  more  fire- 
gently  allowed  to  rot ;  and  in  that  state  is  spread  at  the 
rate  of  70  or  80  single  horse  carts  ^^  acre.  It  does  no^ 
however,  seem  to  continue  its  effects  above  two  succeed- 

ff  crops,  especially  in  sandy  soils,  although  in  clay  lands 
is  mora  durable.  When  used  for  turnip,  it  is  apt  to 
bom  and  destroy  the  seed ;  insomuch  that  unless  care- 
fully managed,  it  will  often  occasion  a  fiulure  of  the  crop 
M  the  8100  field  where  Ae  part  manured  with  duo/ 
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Agricnl-  proves  luxuria&t.     It  is  likewise  observed  to  give  an  un- 
pleasant  taste  to  potatoes  and  some  other  vegetables. 

MarL  In  Carrick,  or  the  southern  district  of  the  county,  shell/ 
daj,  and  stone  marl  are  found  in  manj  places,  and  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  Shell  marl,  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  calcareous  earth,  is  the  strongest  and  most 
speedj  in  its  operation.  About  100  cart-loads  of  it  on 
an  acre  of  earth  j  or  claj  land  yields  large  crops,  and  con- 
tinues its  operation  on  the  soil  for  many  years*  The  day 
marl,  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  calfcareous  sub- 
stance, is  more  applicable  to  light  sorts,  and  requires  to  be 
spread  to  the  amount  of  200  or  300  cart-loads /^r  acre. 
The  same  observations  nearly  apply  to  stone  marl. 

*-""*•  Lime,  however,  is  the  staple  manure  of  this  county.  It 
has  been  stated  that  100  bolls,  or  400  Winchester  bushels, 
of  slacked  lime,  are  commonly  spread  upon  the  sod  ;  and 
if  the  ground  remains  for  several  years  in  grass,  on  land 
of  a  good  strong  quality,  whether  loam  or  clay,  it  will 
make  the  difference  of  one-third,  or  even  of  one-half,  on 
the  value  of  the  pasture.  It  never  fails,  on  the  v/iliicbt 
moor,  and  in  all  tolerably  dry  soils  covered  witb.  mo^s  or 
fog,  to  raise  abundance  of  white  clover,  where  no  ^uch 
plant  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Indeed  the  teiidencv  of 
waste  lands  in  Scotland,  when  treated  with  lime,  i.;s:a:.:]j 
to  produce  w^hite  clover  in  such  quantifies  as  ii  it  haJ 
been  sown  there,  rias  offcn  excited  astcnisiunciit.  Ii  ciii 
only  be  accounted  for  by  sui^[:oeIp<;  tl.at  tlie  p];M>t  eri- 
ginally  abounded  in  the  soil  ;  but  that  bci'i^-  ri.<.:;kcvl  by 
the  fog  or  moss  plants  which  the  ble:;kncvs  vt'  l!i^  eliiiiatc 
encourages,  it  had  ceased  to  appear,  ahhougli  its  rt'OT>  cr 
seeds  remained  dormant  in  the  earth,  rea(l\  to  biir>t  fc-ith 
with  a  favourable  opportunity.  Lime  is  the  mortal  ene- 
niiy  of  all  sorts  of  fog  or  moss  j  and  by  rapidly  convert- 
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log  it  if.to  fertilizing  iEoiild»  the  moss  operates  u  manure 
to  the  white  clover,  which  it  fonnerly  subdued  and  to* 
tally  suppressed. 

In  this  district,  from  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  fewRwhetii* 
fiirmers  have  been  able  absolutelj  to  extirpate  lusbes. 
When  once  rooted  in  the  land,  thej  are  so  continually 
nourished  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  well  as  the 
congenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  their  fibres  are  of  so  un- 
perishing  a  texture,  that  after  repeated  drainings  and  fal- 
lowings, they  have  sprung  in  full  vigour  as  soon  as  the 
ground  returned  to  grass.  In  spite  of  this  circumstance, 
however,  the  pastures  of  the  county  are  daily  becoming 
|nore  valuable* 

Two  centuries  ago  there  were  very  considerable  forests  Woo<U. 
in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  reformation  a  forest 
^^xtended  from  the  vicinity  of  Air  to  Barnwell,  or  the 
Kirk  of  the  Forest,  as  it  was  then  called,  ten  miles  east-^ 
.ward.  This,  and  every  other  of  any  extent  in  the  county, 
excepting  Palrymple  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  belonging 
to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  had  been  long  since  destroyed ; 
^somuch  that  iifty  years  ago  there  hardly  remained  any 
timber  or  plantations  in  the  county,  excepting  the  natural 
woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Stin- 
char,  Girvan,  Doon,  and  Air,  and  clumps  of  ash  and 
sycamore  surrounding  almost  every  foim-housc  in  the 
northern  division,  called  Cunningham,  and  many  of  those 
in  the  central  and  southern  districts.  Coil  and  Carrick.  At 
present  tlic  seat  of  every  gentleman  in  the  county  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  planting 
proportioned  to  his  inclinations,  taste,  and  means. 

Those  who  wished  to  beautify  or  sliclter  a  country  ren- 
dered so  bleak  by  the  misconduct  of  their  progenitors, 
found  it  requisite  to  plant  clumps  of  one  or  more  acres, 
and  belts  of  diiTercnt  dimen^ons  from  20  to  300  feet.    In 


Agrlnl-  flMfi J  plieet  lleil^foWB  have  beea  tortfajti^  ftad  iqc* 
ui,  ^^  >  ceed  eMtfHDtljr  well.  But  in  abkik  attd  hypuUeimi 
^^*^'*^  ^  dimtte  thej  most  be  verj  frcqaent,  and  onder  th»  tawm 
of  weU*Mhiuic«d  plaiitati«ii%  befbn  ibtf  out  jfeU  mj 
tolkl  bendlt  to  the  eomitfj.  Upon  exposed  eitattieiii 
tbej  generally  fail.  In  making  plamaitoiiay  tiie  beet 
mode  practised  in  diia  coantry^  is  to  sow  on  m  welkpfe. 
paied  piece  of  garden  ground  tbe  seeds  of  ash,  ebn,  and 
tfcamore^  beech  mast,  acorns^  and  eonca  ef  lateiies^  piBSS^ 
and  fir,  according  to  the  quantity  of  groond  intended  to  be 
planted.  The  ordinuj  proportion  ceq[oi8ite  to  plant  an 
acre  is  about  2000  dectdoons  tiees^  1500  larches,  and 
1500  Scotch  firs.  Round  the  boundary  should  be  planted 
enttings  of  Huntingdon  willow,  which  in  fenr  years  gives 
the  shelter  and  appearance  of  an  advanced  plantatisn  i 
and  in  the  end  yields  a  wood  of  great  siae^  extremely 
light  and  tough,  and  almost  aS  usefid  ftr  ceantijpvw 
poses  as  the  ash.  If  the  ground  be  hard  and  moist,  it  is 
best  to  turn  it  previously  with  the  plough,  and  Aen  to 
plant  the  trees  at  three  or  four  years  old  in  the  months  ef 
February  or  March ;  but  on  dry  sandy  soils  the  Scots 
firs  and  larches  should  be  planted  in  November  and  Oe« 
eember  from  the  seed-bed  at  two  years  old.  Acorns,  sown 
or  dibbled,  thrive  extremely  well,  unless  when  rabbits, 
mice,  or  hares,  destroy  them. 

Contractors  in  this  county  will  engage  to  plant  5006 
trees  f^er  acre  at  specified  ages,  and  to  supply  all  defiden- 
cies  for  seven  years,  at  three  or  four  pounds,  according  to 
the  soil  and  situation;  the  proprietor  enclosing  the  ground, 
and  affording  some  land  for  nurseries.  But  as  most  pro* 
prietors  can  do  the  same  much  cheaper  by  their  own  pec* 
pie,  there  are  few  examples  of  such  contracts  having  been 
made  to  any  extent  in  the  county. 

It  is  mifortunate,  that  in  the  eaiiy  tendency  to  plantmg. 
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likak  and  diiaiil  Scots  ir.    At  kt  pri 
btt  Olid  with  n&tj  fior  rftfkr%  W«ib%  joiitib  €r 
•tbir  danbto  opcntions  b  bmUtng. 

Tte  gnj  wiUowp  although  it  hat  tha  advaataga  ^ 
gfowing  fait^  and  aSbidii^  aarlj  shelter,  is  so  iafcrior  la 
tha  Haatiagdoa  aa  to  nender  tha  kttcr  vary  gcneraUj  paa^ 
jfanad*  Saaeral  iaBpro^ara  in  this  aoanlj  ha^a  fsnad 
l^aat  hanafil  firvaa  phatatioas  of  hoop  aad  hadiat  ink 
Itfvsa.  TThe  attttiogs  ata  planted  in  tha  aondi  o£  Maaak  ia 
lawatfaiaa  feet  asandar,  and  the  i4ants  18  iaabaadiilaBi 
ia  tha  aow%  oa  rich  naadear  land  prananaljf  treacha^ 
and  sidged  ap  with  dcaias  to  cany  off sapefflouawatac.  Ia 
three  jrears  tha  Aoota  are  ready  for  tha  aarkel^  aad  fta» 
ymtly aall  iar  !», g4/rr  aaray  yielding  maaataf  L«Oaa» 
iM^lirft  ^Doos  wbcBce  is  to  be  dadnctad  tfas  aiyaaca  of 
taariii^g^^PaBiag,  aad  attaadaaoa^  probably 
iaf  Ih  $ /iTlMta. 

B  la  waiAy  af  aatioB^  that  a  pacaliar  asflda 
aa  thatching  hoaaas  haabaea  adopled  ia  soBsa  parte  of  dM^I^^^ 
partiwilarly  in  Ae  aaighbourhoadof  KikDacaadu 
abjcctiaaa  to  the  aadiaary  aarts  of  roofi  are  thaso :  A 
!  aaof  b  fireycatly  too  axpeasi^fo  for  fimn  bnildhgs 
ht  difically  of  obtaiakig  eithar  the  tiiabarartha 
abtas^or  both ;  roofii  of  tyles  donoi  laat^  aad  are  easily  da* 
maged;  and  commoo  thatching  is  of  still  sfaorlsrdantioi^ 
aad  ia  oyaaed  to  danger  from  ir^  ftom  Taraiiay  aad  fioos . 
mieatwiada.  The  kind  of  thalahiog  aUadad  to  b  aa  at. 
tsaspt  whiiA  nsay  be  awdft,  whavater  liatt  caa  be  aaai^ 
toaiaid  all  Aaaa  inronpsaigiiriia  k  ia  par* 
i:  A  tkalahed  saaf  ia  fiHEiaed  ia  the  asoal  flNa* 
aar ;  mif  mmfuw,  wetf  saaH  piapaaed  and  miaad  with 
cal  straw, k thialy  sptealatar  thaafcataaf  tbaarb  sviika 
k^ga  Iraavcl  aHde  Sot  uia  paipaae*    Qae  ci^ert  thatches 
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•AfricttI"  ite^joires  twd  men  to  terve  him  with  straw ;  a  third  t£ 
prepare  the  mortar,  and  a  fourth  to  carry  it  up;  If  the 
work  is  prbperl J  done,  it  wtH  make  a  covering  v^luch  wid 
last  40  or  50  jears  ;  and  when  it  beginy  to  fail,-  it  can  ea^ 
ailj  be  repaired.  Sometimes  claj  is  nsed  instead  of  mor- 
tar, and  answers  nearly  a»  well.  As  it  makes  a  most  ex- 
cellent roof,  the  timbers  ought  to  be  go6d,  and  the  span 
-tftraight,  and  oeatlj  pot  oo,  that  there  wmj  he  no  heights 
-and  hoUows'in  it.  Such  a  roof  will  stahd  in  the  most  ex- 
,  posed  situation  against  the  most  violent  winds,  gives  no 
■shelter  to  vermin,  is  not  near  so- much  in  danger  of  fire; 
4md  though  a  little  more  expensive  at  first  than  the  com- 
mon thatch,  yet  does  much  more  than  cotnpcnsate  for  that 
^rcumstance  bj  its  being  so  extremely  durable. 
-  An  excellent  kind  of  reeds,  similar  to  those  formerlj 
mentioned  when  taking  notice  of  DuddingstoA  loch  near 
-Edinburgh,  grows  around  the  lakes. and  bogs  in  some 
parts  of  this  county  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regrcftted  that  the  cnl- 
tivation  of  this  useful  plant  has  ftot  been  more  encoura- 
ged. It  aflTords  the  best  of  all  thatch,  capable  of  lasting 
without  repair  for  20  or  30  years,  thereby  prever  ting"  the 
consumption  of  straw,  which  requires  to  be  almost  an- 
nually replaced  ;  and  instead  of  augmenting  fodder,  the 
straw-yard  is  thus  wasted  in  thatching  cottages,  and  pur- 
poses not  so  necessary,  or  for  which  other  materials  arc 
to  be  preferred. 
Sheep<  Of  the  sheep  ift  this  coimty  little  interesting  can  be 
said.  On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast,  a  small  white- 
faced  race  has  long  existed.  The  little  wool  they  have  is 
not  altogether  coarse ;  but  they  are  loose  made,  ill  sha- 
ped, and  have  no  good  quality  to  recommend  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  sort  on  the  estate  of  Mr  Kennedy  of  Du- 
nare,  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  the  wool  of  which  is  very 
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floe,  and  which  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  Mochram  AgricoU 

dm* 
or  coast  breed  of  Gallowaj. 

.  The  established  aborigines  are  bred  in  great  numbers 
on  the  moors.     They  are  reckoned  bj  some^  tbc  most 
hardjy  active,  and  restless  animals  of  the  sheisp  tribe. 
They  are  round,  firm,  and  well  shaped,  black-faced,  and 
black-legged,  with  large  horns.      Their  wool  is  opeH, 
sharp-pointed,  and  of  the  coarsest  quality  ;  seldom  weighs 
more  than  two  or  three  ponnds  per  fleece.     In  the  year 
1766,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county  procux^  six  score 
of  ewes,  and  the  use  of  two  rams,  from  Mr  Culley  in 
Northumberland,  who  charged  them  what  they  thought 
an  extravagant  price,  and  supplied  them  with  an  indiffe- 
rent stock.      The  neighbouring  gentlemen,  in  general, 
maintained  that  the  introduction  of  this  breed  would  im- 
pair the  quality  of  Airship  mutton.     The  farmers  assert- 
ed that  they  could  not  thrive  on  their  wet  land  and  rainy 
climate ;  while  the  manufacturers  declared  their  wool  too 
coarse  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement.     This  breed, 
however,  has  increased  in   popularity   and  in  number. 
They  yield  in  general  two  lambs  for  every  breeding  ewe, 
and  weigh  about  20  English  pounds  ^^r  quarter.     They 
are  not  only  easily  maiutaijied  on  tolerable  lard,  but  so 
quiet  as  to  be  conHaed  by  the  slightest  fence.  Some  years 
ago.  Colonel  Fullarton,  late  governor,  of  Trinidad,  brought 
some  sheep  from   Colchis  or  Trebisonde,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  valuable  race.     Their  native  climate  is  bleak 
and  cold,  and  they  were  covered  with  the  finest  long 
wool ;  but  the  project  did  not  succeed.     It  would  appear 
that  animals,  like  plants,  can  only  by  degrees  be  recon- 
ciled to  climates  and  situations  extremely  distant  from 
those  in  which  they  have  been  originally  placed  by  na- 
ture.    Thus  the  finer  fruits  were  only  by  a  slow  progress 
£rana  one  country  to  another  brought  to  endure  the  soil 
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fci   y       Cherries  from  Pontus,  and  peadwt  ftom  PenM»  travdki 
f^mimiij  mi  slowlj  firtl  iniD  Itdj»  ui  duMMiter  mrm 
the  AifM  to  FfftDce,  mmI  tbmgli  Engbiid  ririMirfy  ai» 
-  Sco tiara* 

Koaiberof     T%«  ttcritafy  of  Aifdiitv^  coHfaahrv  cf  die  to^^ 

^"^'''''^'^^.viU^ge^  irM^  Hmf  depeadtaciesy  ii  tnppoted  to  bdnf 
10  Wtwew  MO  and  500  MidmdMiU    Hic  propcfftiei  « 
talRCo  are  cxtniiwlji  veefud*    Sane  of  tfaam  aw  so  cs* 
iBUffva^  and  oorver  asck  a  largo  aad  tioali&^eil  larriioiy^ 
at  hat  a  teadeocj  to  prcreat  thr  cilAliAnaim  of  awna 
jiiclanus  or  qiXipiiaiflg  aMa;  xnita  eapariaWy  aa  d» 
■wocwi  onnatt  Ok  hhqmjp  acMBuMHia  vcairsoa  aaa  BKOonak 
•arm  firom  anj  iomi  of  aliaaariaa.    Qa  <ho  olhef  haa^ 
aone  |aoperti08»  which  ate  Twy  aowBy  donatiypeaf  pae» 
Aictieo  of  beneficiBl  eiEectvasthi^fiaidawa  their  otnan 
apoD  Aa  toil  oit  n^idi  tbejr  mtehoania  aacaleof  lilda 
aditirf.  Aveiycoiisidqrableauiubei  of  utntaUodeatalBt 
have  changed  their  owners  ni  Airthire  wkhia  the  lait  SO 
jears,  hi  consequence  of  the  £aulare  of  the  Air  bank  in 
1172y  in  which  thej  were  ahnost  all  engaged,  or  in  coiw 
aequence  of  expensive  enterprises,  and  in  sonae  instances 
from  individual  extravagance.   The  run-ridge  or  mingled 
propertj  is  now  almost  entirely  at  an  end,  excepting  u 
ronnd  some  villages.     It  is  believed  that  there  are  oo 
common  lands  in  this  county. 

Mineral.  This  county  abounds  in  the  miaeral  treasures  of  ooal^ 
iron*stone,  and  lime,  more  particularly  ia  die  central  tod 
northern  parts  of  it.  Even  ia  the  soathcm  district,  how^ 
ever,  or  Carrick,  there  are  eoasaderable  mineral  richct. 
In  the  parish  of  Straiten,  in  particular,  is  abundance  of 
coal ;  at  the  same  time,  in  this  district  of  the  county,  die 
scarcity  of  tins  necessary  article  is  geatraUy  oootplaiaai 
o^  pardy  perhaps  htoanae  the  tUaneta  of  (faspofadaMV 
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aCordmg  a  tou^  IMXiipact  of  lak  £ir  Ae  cMimodit^^         Mp«*^ 
vfatft  meMuet  ffom  being  takfo  for  working  wd  distri-  Heap  of 
bi|lji|g  it*     A  9Wt  erf*  mioend  curic^tj  descrvcf  notioQ     ^ 
10  Ait  v^WFtcr^    In  the  pmili  of  l^koswald,  on  e  fvm 
UpoD  tl^  sborc,  there  had  been  observed,  from  timo 
inmemomla  within  30  yards  of  the  «ea-mark,  two  largo 
l^iUookl,  iO  yai^df  distant  firom  each  other,  covered  with 
mnd  aod  henU    Aboat  SK)  years  agO|  by  a  ▼iolcal  storm 
frofn  |ho  mt^  |he  epd  of  one  of  the  hillocks  was  uncover^ 
f4  aa4  the^  appear^  something  like  cual-ashes.    Thia 
eaUed  tl|e  faroo^'s  attention,  whp  imnnediately  open^  up 
tho  hillocks  and  di^K^vier^  a  prodigious  quantity.     Thesa 
ashrs  were  used  as  manure,  first  upon  ley-groqnd,  and 
aftfrwan)*  quJ^ed  with  linoke  on  light  croft-ground,  with 
little  or  no  sM<;ycs|p  bpt  were  found  to  answer  well  Cor 
fj^ifd^^^xoaHh      The  quantity  of  ashes  upon  the  wholo 
^MOQiifiled  to  ahoi|t  4000  cart-loads.    No  tradition  cxiata 
GODceming  the  manner  in  which  this  deposit  of  ashes  cam^' 
la  be  ipfde  $  th^ra  it  no  vestige  of  any  building  in  the 
vifiiiuQrv  t|i«4  4m  tp^  ^  ^^^  W^  distant  from  any  cqoI- 

|n  thf  ii|id4)a  district  of  the  county,  or  Kyle,  all  sorta 
e{  mqefaU  are  tpqre  abundantly  wrought. 

Ill  thr  perish  qf  Bar  is  a  auneral  spring  called  SialhciiUtkdi 
^IL   It  it  a  pretty  ttrong  chalybeate,  with  a  sulphureooa^^ 
ipipfegnatioo.  It  was  formerly  resorted  to  by  the  first  peo-« 
pla  i*  Casrick  and  the  neighbourhood  i  but  it  has  been  of 
lat0  much  desertedf  probably  in  consequence  of  want  of 
proper  accommodation^ 

Tho  central  district  of  Airshire,  or  Ky]e»  possessea 
giaatff  abundance  of  minerals  than  Carrick.  In  the  pa- 
sisli  of  New  Cunmock  are  various  mines  of  coal  and 
lime^  wUcfa  are  wrought  fi»r  the  supply  of  the  neiglu 
togrhoei^,    Tbia  indaadit  the  case  in  Mut  ^  thaai* 
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Mjnerak.  joining  parishes*  In  the  parish  of  Old  Cumnock,  Tarioiis 
petrefactions  of  shells  and  fish  are  found  in  an  ezten&Te 
lime-quarry  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Domfiriea,  and  ooe 
of  its  upper  beds  abounds  with  a  species  of  cond.  The 
laminae  of  lime-stone  in  this  quarrj  are  of  different  quali- 
ties ;  and  the  lime-stone  in  some  places,  being  mixed  with 
shells  and  spar,  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and  would  make  a 
pretty  enough  blue  marble.  Through  this  quarry  there 
runs  a  small  vein  of  lead-ore.  This,  upon  a  late  trial,  be^ 
ing  dressed  and  smelted  at  the  works  of  Wanlockhead,  was 
found  to  produce  aslbs  of  lead  from  one  hundred  weight 
orore.  Free-stone  abounds  in  different  parts  of  the  pt- 
rish,  and  paricularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The 
quarries  are  of  easy  access,  and  supply  materials  of  the 
best  kind  for  building.  Many  houses  have  been  rebuilt; 
and  a  good  many  new  houses  have  been  lately  erected, 
from  these  quarries  in  the  village  and  vidnity.  Coal  is 
still  more  plentiful. 

In  the  parish  of  Auchinleck,  besides  coal,  which  has 
been  wrought  from  time  immemorial  on  the  rocky  banks 
of  the  Lugar,  there  is  a  quarry  of  black  stone,  which  is 
fire- proof,  and  on  account  of  that  quality  is  in  great  dc- 

Muirkirk  mand  for  building  ovens.  At  Muirkirk  a  great  ircm  com- 
'pany  has  for  ten  years  past  been  established,  and,  bj 
means  of  blast  furnaces,  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
cast  iron.  Another  company  has  more  recently  been 
established,  called  the  Cumberland  Iron  Company  ;  and  ef- 
forts have  been  made  by  Colonel  Fullarton  to  establish, 
upon  a  new  principle,  a  manufacture  of  soft  iron  directly 
from  the  ore,  without  having  recourse  to  the  usual,  but 
circuitous  process  of  first  forming  pig  iron,  and  from  that 
producing  soft  or  blacksmiths  iron.  Indeed  there  arc  few 
parts  in  Great  Britain  so  well  adapted  to  the  iron  manu- 
facture as  Airshire,  having  abundance  of  coal,  lime,  and 
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ifotustoae,  in  every  district  of  the  county ;  possesnng  also  MiacwJk^ 
the  facility  of  importing  on  reasonable  terms  the  rich  ores 
of  Cumberland  or  Lancashire,  to  work  with  Airshire  ma* 
terials,  which  are  of  a  poorer  quality. 

Moirkirky  where  the  great  iron  works  are  situated,  is  on 
the  Upper  part  of  the  water  of  Air ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  stream  flows  over  a  great  coal-field,  which  ex« 
tends  northward  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  county. 
In  particular,  on  descending  the  stream  in  the  parish  of 
Som,  vast  quantities  of  coal  and  lime  are  to  be  found, 
many  of  which  are  wrought ;  iron-stone  also  abounds. 
The  same  may  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  parishes  of 
Mauchlin  and  Stair.  In  this  last  parish,  in  the  lands  of 
Dalmore,  upon  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Air,  a  species 
of  white  stone  is  found,  which  is  well  known  over  all 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  water  of  Air  stone.  It  has' 
been  exported  to  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  has  been  found  preferable  to  almost  every  other  stone 
for  sharpening  edge-tools.  There  have  also  been  here 
found  some  strata  of  copper  and  antimony,  together  with  e 
mine  of  black  lead. 

In  the  parish  of  Craigie  there  was  formerly  wrought  aKUuisof 
coal  of  that  light,  hard,  grey-coloured  species  called  herc***^ 
candk  coal,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  for  Ken^ 
daly  the  name  of  a  place  in  England  where  this  sort  was 
first  found.  It  blazes  with  a  bright  flame,  and  can  be  car- 
ried about  in  the  hand  almost  like  a  candle.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Riccartoun  considerable  quantities  have  been 
wrought  of  what  is  called  blind  coal ;  that  is,  of  coal  found 
tn  the  bowels  of  the  earth  charred,  or  reduced  to  the  sta^^ 
of  a  cinder.  It  serves  the  purposes  of  charcoal,  burning 
without  smoke  or  much  flame,  and  is  used  for  drying 
grain  and  malt. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock^  which  is  si« 
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hniunh*  tuated  in  the  northern  di  vision  of  the  count j,  I&rge  fUB* 
titi^s  of  blind  coal,  to  the  amount  of  between  3000  and 
4000  tons  per  anMrnm,  are  exported.  It  is  carried  bj 
land  to  Irvine,  about  six  miles  distance,  and  firmn  thenoe 
exported  to  different  places  in  Ireland,  as  Cork,  DoUin, 
Belfast,  Drogheda,  Laim,  Donaghadee^  Sligo,  and  indeed 
into  ever  J  port  where  there  is  a  suflSciency  of  water  to 
carrj  the  small  craft*  It  is  likewise  exported  to  siaaj 
o£  the  Highland  isles  for  the  purpose  of  drying  malt  aod 
corn,  and  burning  of  lime-stone.  The^r^  or  teeing  cod 
(90.  qsUkd  from  the  light  it  gives)  is  of  a  rich  and  caking 
quality,  resembling  the  English  coal. 

Indeed  ^e  whole  district  of  Cunningham  it  at  oooe 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  as  well  aa  adorned  by  art. 
Th(^  bowels  of  the  earth  are  everywhere  ,enriched  with 
coal  and  irpa-stone  in  abundance  •;  while  ^X  the  tame  time 
the  surface  consists  of  large  and  fertile  fields  interspcned 
with  declivities  and  gentle  risings,  the  summits  of  which 
are  covered  with  trees ;  so  that,  beheld  from  a  rising 
ground,  the  whole  country  appears  as  one  well  cultivated 
garden.  Towns,  villages,  and  gentlemens  houses,  meet 
f:-ltcoati  the  eye  in  every  quarter.  In  particular,  near  Saltcoats, 
coaL  Kilwinning,  Kilbride,  and  Kilmaurs,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  soil  is  rich  and  beautiful,  while  at  the  same  time  no 
less  than  eleven  diiferent  strata  of  coal  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  earth.  This,  with  regard  to  the  minerals,  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saltcoats, 
and  between  that  and  the  river  Gamock  on  the  east.  la 
this  part  of  the  country  there  are  eleven  strata  or  seams 
of  workable  coal,  which  usually  dip  (decline  downwards) 
one  fathom  in  five  towards  the  south  or  the  sea,  but  in  a 
circular  direction,  from  the  south-west  to  the  south-east ; 
and  they  all  rise  towards  the  land  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion.     The  first  or  uppermost  of  the  seams  crops  out 
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aetnst  the  sea,  and  the  rest  follow  it  towards  the  land  at  T^^Bocnk 
regular  distances ;  all  the  difierent  seams  being  perfeedy 
parallel  to  one  another*    The  first  lajer  or  seam  of  coal 
is  three  feet  in  thiduicss  from  the  roof  to  the  pavement ; 
die  second  is  four  feet ;  the  third  is  three  feet  foar  inches ; 
the  fourth,  which  is  parrot  coal,  is  no  less  than  seven  feet 
Aick  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  two  ftet  eight  inches,  and 
two  feet  four  inches,  in  thickness ;  the  seventh  is  three 
leet  fear  inches  in  thickness  or  depth ;  the  eighth,  which 
sa  parrot  coal,  is  two  feet  six  inches ;  the  ninth  is  only 
ebe  foot  six  inches ;  the  tenth,  which  is  called  the  main 
€pai,  is  four  feet  thick ;  and  the  eleventh,  called  the  raise 
toalf  is  three  feet  four  inches  thick.     The  seams  yield 
coal  of  difierent  qualities,  all  good  and  quick  burning,  ex- 
cept the  last,  the  raise  coa],  which  bums  more  dully  than 
die  resty  and  is  chiefly  used  in  calcining  lime,  or  evapora- 
ting aea*water  for  the  preparation  of  salt.     From  the  first 
aeam  to  the  eleventh  is  a  distance  of  104  fathoms,  and 
commands  37  feet  of  good  coal,  besides  a  stratum  or  vein 
of  iron-stone,  which  rests  upon  the  roof  of  the  seventh 
aeam  of  coal.     These  seams  of  coal  were  originally  dis- 
covered, daring  the  century  before  last,  by  Robert  Cun- 
ningham of  Auchenharvie,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  unde. 
Sir  Robert  Cunningham,  physician  to  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, became  proprietor  of  this  whole  parish  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.     Mr  Cunningham,  with  a 
▼ety  enterprising  genius  and  persevering  spirit,  made  trials, 
at  a  great  expence,  on  the  different  seams  of  coal,  bored, 
and  also  put  down  shafts  or  pits  at  considerable  distances 
fiwm  one  another,  to  ascertain  their  declivity,  their  thick- 
IMSS,  their  qualities,  with  the  principal  trtmbies  or  obstruc- 
tioaa  to  them.     These  things  he  ascertained  with  an  ex- 
actness that  surprised  his  successors,  who  are  still  in  pos- 
taaaioo  of  some  of  his  papers,  and  have  seldom  found  bia 
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intnik  far  miitaken  in  liis  conjeciures  about  this  dark  subum- 
neoits  field.  He  drove  a  level  mine  under  ground  tlirough 
his  own  and  part  of  Lord  Eghnton's  e&tate  for  a  nrile  and 
a  half,  and  thus  laid  the  upper  part  of  several  of  the  aeaaa 
dry.  After  this  he  began  lo  turn  out  a  much  grcaicr 
quantity  of  coal  than  ever  had  been  done  before  ;  and  to 
open  a  door  for  the  exportation  of  it,  and  thus  complete 
his  great  and  usclul  design,  he  set  about  building  a 
harbour  at  Saltcoats,  carrying  on  this  work  entirely  ai  his 
own  charges,  ainid!>t  many  difTicullies  and  discourage- 
menis  from  its  exposed  situation  ;  the  winter  storms  for 
several  years  dcmoli&Iiing  part  of  what  he  had  done  du- 
ring the  preceding  summer.  At  last  he  completed  the 
harbour  about  the  year  ITOO  ;  and,  with  some  sm^l  re- 
parations, it  stands  to  this  day  a  monument  of  bis  public 
spirit  and  enterprise.  He  built  salt  pans,  with  all  thetr  ap- 
pendages, to  consume  the  useless  pan  of  the  coal.  By  theic 
expensive  schemes,  however,  he  hurt  his  fortune,  and  wu 
obliged  to  sell  a  considerable  pan  of  his  estate,  reserving 
to  Jiimself  llie  tract  of  it  nearest  Saltcoats,  with  a  servitude 
for  working  the  coal  on  the  rest.  It  bas  ever  sioi^  coo- 
tinued  to  be  wrought  by  his  descendants  or  those  connect- 
ed with  them. 

l^he  coal-field  from  Saltcoats  to  Gamock  is  cut  into 
three  p^its  by  two  great  dikes  or  natural  walls  of  whin- 
Gtone,  which  are  here  termed  gaiit,  and  which  cross  the 
field  nearly  in  a  tine  from  north  to  south.  The  western 
division  next  Saltcoats  was  wrought  improperly  in  lilO; 
^d  the  greatest  part  of  it  remains,  very  much  encum- 
bered with  water,  open  to  future  adventurers.  It  is 
l^ounded  on  the  east  by  the  Capon-craig-gaU,  a  great 
dike  of  hard  whin-stone,  above  20  yards  thick  at  least 
where  it  appears  at  the  surface,  sinking  perpendicularly 
into  the  earth  to  an  tmknown  depth.  This  dike  does  not 
in  the  least  disturb  the  strata  of  coal  where  it  cats  Ufem. 
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knt  bfts  the  happy  effect  of  keeping  off  the  great  waste  of  Minciak^ 
water  on  the  west  side  of  it  from  the  second  centre  divi-* 
aiOQ  of  the  coal-field,  hy  much  the  largest  which  is  wrought 
mt  present.  This  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Piper- 
heaghgall,  a  dike  small  and  thin  compared  with  the  former, 
and  the  metal  or  substance  of  it  soft.  It  is  what  the  miners 
call  a  biicb;  u  e.  it  disturbs  all  the  strata  of  coaly  of  stone, 
and  every  thing  else  in  its  neighbourhood^  so  as  to  make 
them  start  suddenly  about  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  out  of  their 
former  inclined  plane ;  but  they  immediately  go  on  again 
in  a  similar  declivity  at  their  regular  or  parallel  distances. 
The  third  or  east  division  reaches  from  the  Piperheugh- 
step  to  «nother  called  the  Mildanutep^  and  gives  them  an 
exteat  of  level  of  about  1500  yards.  Here -the  coal,  in- 
stead of  its  usual  dip  of  one  fathom  in  five,  dips  one  in 
ten*  The  second  and  third  seams  become  also  so  thin  as 
to  be  worth  nothing ;  and  the  whole  coal,  when  it  ap« 
proaches  towards  the  last  named  Mildamstep,  becomes 
very  much  troubled,  and  turns  into  what  they  call  bumpb, 
a  black  useless  substance. 

In  the  parish  of  West  Kilbride  is  a  hill  famed  for  afford- MUi.ctoi,^ 
ing  fine  mill-stones,  composed  of  a  sort  of  coarse  granitc,^"*'^^* 
and  which  are  of  an  uncommonly  hard  and  durable  quality. 
These  mill-stones  are  in  such  high  repute,  as  to  be  de- 
manded from  places  at  the  distance  of  80  miles  ;  they  are 
dispersed  through  the  highlands  and  islands,  and  some  of 
them  exported  to  Ireland,  to  America,  and  to  the  West 
Indies. 

As  a  piece  of  mineral  history,  it  may  be  proper  tocoal«i^c 
mention,  that  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  in  Carrick,  a 
coal-mine  was  set  on  fire  about  50  years  ago,  and  is  said 
to  be  still  burning.  Several  methods  have  been  tried  to 
extinguish  the  fire  ;  but  they  have  proved  ineffectual.  It 
bgs  been  th^  opiuion  of  the  best  coal-miners  in  the  west 


of  Scotland,  that  if  no  part  of  the  coal  near  (h«  fit*  Vrtn 
to  be  wrought  for  a  number  of  years,  it  would  'if  cmne 
bi:  soiin  extinguifihcd.  Ttii$  merhodhas  accordihi'lv  IxM 
SQjpted,  and  the  fire  has  gradually  lessened.  The  mni 
of  this  coal  lia&  been  a  great  loss  to  the  neighbourhood, 
as  it  is  a  valuable  thine,  caniisting  of  five  Kama  of  ooai 
from  sis  to  fifteen  feet  thick. 

In  this  county  there  arc  two  royal  boroughs.  Air  and 
Irvine  ;  the  former  of  these,  the  royal  borough  of  Air,  la 
of  considerable  anliquitv,  aiid  appears  to  have  beet-  ■ 
place  of  note  at  the  lime  of  the  Norman  conijucsl.  It* 
relative  rank  among  the  Scottish  boroughs  has  greatly 
altered  during  the  late  century.  In  15,tT  the  tax  levied 
upon  Air  was  L.  230  Scots,  upon  Glasgow  only  L.203, 
After  mi  Air  was  assessed  at  15s.  Sterling,  and  Glas- 
gow at  L.  IS,  10b.  as  their  shares  of  a  particular  tax 
imposed  upon  royal  boroughs.  Air  consists  of  two  towns  ^ 
of  which  the  ancient  royal  borough,  situnted  upon  the 
«iuth>west  side  of  the  riv«r,  is  the  chief.  That  of  Kew* 
ton  upon  Air,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  river,  has  a 
diffcrcM  political  coiiBtiiiitioD,  atnl  is  a  bttroagh  <if  btrtnj 
or  regally,  holding  directly  of  the  king. 

The  royal  borough  of  Air  it  situated  on  a  level  peblfiah 
la  formed  by  th*  sea  and  the  converging  waters  of  Air  aftd 
Soon,  which  hete  flow  into  it.  Thetowncoastsuofabniad 
atfeet  with  two  rows  of  well  built  housei  iBAioine  lane*. 
It  containi  nine  hi  corporations ;  vix.  bammenneii,  wet* 
vers,  dyers,  tailors,  sqiiaremen,  shoemakers,  skinners,  coo* 
pers,  afid  fieshers.  Both  Air  and  NcwtoA  upon  Air  are 
situated  at  a  small  distance  above  the  place  where  the  tc*> 
scls  lie,  though  a  few  houses  stand  near  the  quay,  "tht 
entrance  to  the  harbour  has  always  been  difficol^  on  a^ 
count  of  a  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  formed  by  the 
sand  which  it  briogs  down  fiom  tlW  high  coontrjr  wbta 
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in  fl6od.    The  bed  of  the  river  is  narrow,  and  the  depth     Air. 
of  water  not  above  12  feet,  even  at  spring-tides.    Some 
8hip>building  is  carried  on  here*     Coal  is  exported  to ' 
some  of  the  Irish  ports ;  and  a  few  vessels  import  timber 
and  other  goodA  from  the  Baltic. 

At  the  town  of  Air  the  tower  still  remaiiis,  between  ibt 
town  and  the  sea,  of  the  ancient  church  of  St  John  tht 
Baptist,  in  which,  in  former  times,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment met  to  confirm  the  title  of  Robert  Bruce  to  th6 
throne.  The  foundation  of  the  chuTch  maj  still  be  traced, 
from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Oliver  Cromwell  seized  the  old  church,  whidi  ht 
converted  into  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  borough  1000 
English  merks  to  assist  in  building  the  present  one.  Around 
the  site  of  the  old  church,  Cromwell  built  a  fort ;  some 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Its  greatest  length, 
fi-om'  north  to  south,  was  defended  hj  six  bastions ;  and 
two  or  three  places  apf^ar  to  have  been  intended  to  be  used 
as  magazines.  The  country  to  the  eastward  of  Air  is 
adorned  with  elegant  plantations ;  along  the  shore,  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  river,  the  country  is  level,  and  the 
beech  sandy  and  commodious  for  every  sort  of  exercise. 

The  town,  or  rather  suburb,  called  Newton  upon  ^ir,Newtoa  oa 

Air 

consists  of  a  single  principal  street  with  one  or  two  short 
lanes.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  singular Stogularfi^ 
constitution  with  regard  to  the  public  property  belongingJJJ^ 
to  it.  The  property  of  the  community  contains  about  200 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  150  acres  of  a  common.  The 
number  of  freemen  or  burgesses  is  limited  to  48,  which 
compose  the  community.  Each  of  these  freemen  posses- 
ses what  is  called  a  iot  or  freedom^  containing  about  four 
acres  of  arable  land,  besides  the  conunon,  on  which  the 
burgesses  have  an  exclusive  right  to  pasture  their  cattle. 
Vo  houses  are  annexed  to  these  freedoms  5  but  every  bur- 


gess  must  leside  in  the  borough,  or  possess  a  bocse  At  hit 
property,  which  he  may  rent  to  any  of  the  inhabiiauti. 
The  community  meet  every  two  years  to  elect  their  ma* 
gistratcs,  and  ai  this  election  every  freeman  has  a  vole. 
They  choose  two  bailies,  one  treasurer,  aid  six  counsel- 
lors,  who  have  the  management  of  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  borough  ;  but  on  urgent  occasions  they  call  niecU 
iugs  of  the  community.  Oi  late  little  or  nothing  hm  been 
done  without  taking  the  sense  of  the  freemen.  This  me- 
thod, however,  on  account  of  iheir  numbers.  Is  sometimes 
a  hindrance  to  business.  The  accounts  of  the  treasurer 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  freeman,  and  he  is  ac> 
countable  to  the  community  at  large.  The  right  of  suc- 
cession to  their  freedoms  is  limited.  A  son  succeeds  to  his 
father  ;  and  a  widow,  not  having  a  son,  enjoys  the  pro- 
pcrty  of  her  husband  as  long  as  she  lives.  But  us 
the  female  line  is  excluded,  the  freedoms  frequently  re- 
vert to  the  town,  who  dispose  of  them  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious  inhabitants  cf  the  place  on  their  advaodng  k 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  is  placed  in  the  public  fund. 
£ach  freedom  Is  valued  at  L.  25,  though  Done  have  given 
■o  much  for  it.  The  commtm'  reveoue  of  the  borough, 
exclusive  of  the  Jreedoms,  is  small ;  but  of  late  years  they 
have  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  coal-works  esta- 
blished on  their  estate.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
freedoms  cannot  be  affected  by  the  debts  of  the  possessor, 
though  the  crop  on  the  ground  may  be  seized  by  his  cre- 
ditors ;  the  son  and  heir  of  a  freeman  succeeds  to  his  in- 
heritance within  the  borough  unencumbered  by  the  debts 
of  his  father.  It  is  said  that  this  singular  constitution  has 
not  been  observed  to  be  prt>ductive  of  any  advantages. 
The  property  of  the  borough  remains  open  in  an  enclosed 
cpimtry,  and  constantly  in  ullage^  while  other  lands  ia 
tt}e  seigh^itfhood  are  augmented  in  valoe  hj  being  fn. 
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^nently  ia  grass.    little  attention  is  paid  to  the  education    inrjnc 
of  the  freemen,  and  thej  are  rather  behind  their  neigh- 
bours in  other  towns  in  point  of  activity  and  improve- 
ment* 

Irvine  is  situated  in  Cunninghani,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name.     It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  harbour.     Standing  on  a  rising 
ground  and  a  sandy  soil,  it  is  well  aired  and  dry.     It  has 
one  broad  street,  running  from  south-east  to  north-west^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but  connected  with  the 
town  hj  a  stone  bridge.     It  has  a  suburb  leading  to  the 
harbour,  which  suburb  is  chiefly  occupied  by  sea-faring 
pfople.     From  a  charter  granted  by  Robert  the  Second, 
it  appears  that  the  burgesses  of  Irvine  once  possessed  the 
whole  barony  of  Cunningham ;  but  the  Scottish  boroughs 
were  never  able  long  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  pos- 
sessions of  extensive  jurisdictions  or  territory  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  powerful  barons  in  their  neighbour^ 
hood.      Irvine  has  a  town-house  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which,  however,  at  that  point  is  sufficiently  broad 
to  admit  of  the  encroachment.     The  bridge  over  the  ri-  ^ 

ver,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  extremely  narrow.  The 
harbour,  from  the  quay  to  the  bar,  is  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet  in  depth.  At  spring-tides,  in  violent  gales  from  the 
south  or  south-west,  it  is  sometimes  sixteen  feet.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here  upon  a  small  scale.  About 
^4,000  tons  of  coal  are  exported  annually.  The  coal  here 
makes  a  blazing  and  chearful  fire,  and  brings  the  highest 
prices  in  Ireland.  Hemp,  iron,  and  timber,  are  imported 
from  the  Baltic ;  grain,  hides,  and  skins,  from  Ireland. 
In  other  respects  the  populaticm  table,  to  be  afterwards  gi- 
yen,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  degree  of  importance 
which  ought  to  be  attached  to  this  place. 

Kilmarnock  is  the  principal  manufacturmg  town  inKilnur- 
^irshirf .    The  ^hicf  disadvanUgc  under  which  it labouri''*^ 
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^vnityt  u  its  inland  utnktioD,  being  abcput  six  or  sevea  miles  dit- 
tani  from  the  sea  ;  a  circumstance  which  occasions  coa< 
•iderahle  expence  in  ihe  imporiaiion  of  raw  materials,  u 
well  as  the  expartaiion  of  manufactured  goods  ;  bul  il  ii 
uAlsted  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  and  fcTtile  country,  ia 
which  labour  and  provisions  may  be  obtained  for  reason- 
able priceii.  Coal  is  likewise  found  in  its  immediate  ri. 
cinity  in  vast  abundance,  and  may  be  obtained  mwe 
chejply  and  eo&lly  than  almost  any  where  else  in  At 
neighbcurhood. 

The  town  is  in  a  low  situation,  and  its  form  is  extreme. 
ly  irrf  gidar,  h  is  a  borough  of  barony,  governed  by  two 
bailies,  and  a  couQcil  consisting  of  seventeen  members.  It 
was  erected  into  a  borough  in  the  1391,  and  depr.-idej 
upon  the  family  of  Kilmarnock,  as  superiors  i  bat  in 
noo  the  magistrates  and  town-council  purchased  Irom 
tliat  family  the  customs  of  ihft  borough  with  some  adjoin- 
ing properly.  The  town  is  furnished  with  markets  for 
meal,  butchers  meat,  and  other  proviuoDs,  which  are  here 
always  found  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
In  the  north-cast  quarter  of  the  town  it  an  andent  moBa- 
mcnt  called  Soviltt  crati.  It  is  a  stons  pillar  of  eight  or 
nine  fett  high.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  erected  to  the 
metnorj  of  an  Engli^  oobloman,  Lcsd  Sowles,  who  wa 
killed  upon  the  spot,  in  1444,  by  an  anrow  shot  bj  oae  v£ 
the  family  of  Kilmtmodc.  Some  years  ago,  when  it  mt 
ftlling  into  mini,  the  inhabitants  repurcd  it,  and  pot  a 
gilt  vane  upon  the  top,  with  the  inicription,  X.  ^miu, 
1444. 

The  mansion  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  t>oroi]gh  ii  u 
be  seen  north-eastward  from  the  town,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete ruin,  which  has  still  a  magnificent  appearance.  Ia 
IT35  it  was  consumed  by  accidental  fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kilmarnock  have  long  dealt  exlen> 
aiTaljr  in  the  maaa&ctara  of  wooUot  good^  and  u  the 
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maimfactare  tod  exportation  of  shoes  and  boots,  besides  a  .^'^'g^^ 
Ta9t  variety  of  other  articles.  These  manofiActures  were 
at  first  gradoally  introduced  by  a  few  indiyiduals,  about 
siz^  years  ago ;  and  vpoo  their  prosperity  being  obser* 
vedy  the  business  rapidly  increased.  The  cotton  manufac- 
tuxe  has  also  been  carried  on  here  of  late  years  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  cfther  towns  and  villages  in  this  county  are  of  lessSiltcoHi» 
ii^pottance*  Saltcoats  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  prin- 
cipal  watering  place  in  Airshire.  Four  or  five  hundred 
people  resort  thither  during  the  summer  months,  for  sea- 
berthing,  from  the  inland  country,  and  the  towns  of  Glas- 
g;Ow,  Paisley,  and  Hamilton.  In  the  vicinity  of  Saltcoats 
the  land  upon  the  sea^shore  is  one  continued  plain ;  the 
soil  of  which  consists  of  pure  sand,  and  is  interspersed 
with  saiHl  hiUs  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  Beyond 
this  narrow  plain  the  ground  suddenly  rises  to  a  conride- 
rable  height ;  the  ascent  consists  of  a  ridge  of  steep  and 
XWfky  ground.  On  the  westward  this  ridge  dips  into  the 
tea;  and  here  the  town  of  Saltcoats  is  built  upon  the 
XOcka«  Some  coasting  and  firiiing  trade  is  carried  oa 
from  Saltcoats ;  and  here  likewise  salt  is  manufactured, 
and  a  little  ship-building  carried  on.  Another  village, 
called  SUevmston^  stands  t  sul^  to  the  eastward  of  it,  under 
Ihf^^  ridgie,  at  the  ter^dnation  of  which  Saltcoats  is  b|^lt. 

Th^  town  of  Largs  is  upon  the  sea-shore  towards  theLargii 
QOftlKDfest  comer  of  the  county.  With  the  lands  in  its 
imiffdiatg  vicinity  it  is  a  sequestered  spot,  cut  off  from 
Ijhe  real  of  the  country  by  a  semicircular  range  of  hills  ; 
but  M  ia  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  frith  of  Clyde,  ha- 
ving the  island  of  Bute  and  Cumbraes  opposite  to  its 
shore ;  beyond  which  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Ar- 
x^au  As  the  coal-field  ceases  in  this  quarter^  Largs  is  a 
plaM  of  little  importance*    Many  of  its  inhabitants  are 


Vilbgci.  employed  as  weavers  by  the  manufacturers  of  Faistcy. 
There  is  a  fair  annually  held  at  it  every  Midsummer. 
It  is  called  Si  Cosmt  or  Camels  day.  In  former  timci 
there  was  liltle  communication  belwcen  the  Highlaadi 
and  Lowlands  ;  at  the  same  time  ihey  required  anicles 
with  which  they  could  mutually  supply  each  other. 
Hence  probably  they  agreed  to  meet  one  another  in  ■ 
Y  .«^.- common   place  for  the  general  benelit ;    and  this  place 

iWBs  the  Largs.  There  they  made  exchanges,  and  pnr- 
i:based  goods  that  served  them  throngh  the  whole  year. 
It  might  be  called  a  congress  between  the  Highlands  and 
Z^vrlands,  and  occasioned  a  vast  concourse  of  people  for 
some  days.  The  spectacle  of  boats  from  all  quarters,  the 
I  <  crowds  of  people,  and  sounds  of  music  ;  ashore,  dancing 

L  and  hilarity  day  and  night  on  the  green,  and  farther  up  a 

^^^^^  new  street  or  town,  formed  by  the  stands  of  merchaati, 

^^^^1  and  filled  with  a  press  of  people — formed  altogether  an  »- 

^^^^f  iDU^ing  spectacle.     Of  late  years  this  congress  has  dectta. 

'  sed  much,  because  there  are  many  shops  now  tliroagh  the 

-Highlanils,  and  travelling  pedkn  firqoent  almoit  erer^ 
part  of  that  country.  Howcrer,  there  is  still  k  mpoctsblt 
ooncourse  of  rustic  beuix  Had  bdl«s  from  the  cast  wd 
west  by  land  and  sea. 
Kbybale.  The  village  of  Maybole,  in  Carried,  oogbt  not  pasi 
unnoticed.  It  stands  on  a  piece  of  bigh  grooad  with  a 
fine  soiuh  exposwre  ;  the  grounds  gradually  ascend  behind 
it  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  a  boron^  of  ba> 
rooy,  and  obtained  this  privilege  in  1510.  It  coatabs  in 
the  village  upwards  of  BOO  inhabitants,  who  cany  on  a 
woollen  nuutuiacture  of  some  extent,  conaoming  annoaOy 
Dpfwards  of  6000  stones  of  wool.- 
GimB.  The  village  of  Girvan  is  ^ao  situated  in  Carrick.    It 

it  a  boroagh  <^  banmy  of  soaoe  antiqi^ty,  but  never  elect- 
ed magistnttes  till  vitUn  thesa  last  -twenty  f»n,  that  a 
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disdnct  police  began  to  be  thought  necessary.  The  en-  ^V»P»8^^ 
trance  of  its  harbour  at  high  water  is  from  nine  to  eleven 
feet  in  depth.  The  surge  does  not  rise  to  any  great 
height ;  and  in  moderate  breezes  a  vessel  can  go  to  sea 
with  almost  any  wind.  There  are  few  vessels,  however, 
belonging  to  the  harbour,  excepting  some  open  or  half- 
decked  boats.  Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  manufac- 
ture existed  in  Girvan,  till  of  late  years  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Glasgow  have  employed  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  as  weavers. 

The  village  of  Prestick,  on  the  coast  of  Kyle,  de-Pitstick. 
serves  notice,  like  Newton  upon  Air,  on  account  of  its 
singular  constitution,  and  the  tenure  by  which  certain 
lands  are  held  in  it.  Prestick  is  a  borough  of  barony. 
A  charter,  confirming  and  renewing  its  privileges,  was 
granted  by  James  the  Sixth,  as  administrator  in  law 
for  his  eldest  son,  then  a  minor,  Henry  Duke  of  Roth- 
say,  earl  of  Kyle,  Carrick,  and  Cunningham,  lord  of  the 
isles,  and  prince  steward  of  Scotland.  The  charter  is  da-' 
ted  IPth  June  1600,  and  bears  that  Prestick  had  been  a  free 
borough  of  barony  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The  free- 
men, or  barons  of  Prestick,  as  they  are  called,  are  36  in 
number.  The  borough  lands  belong^g  to  them  as  an  incor- 
poration amount  to  1000  acres.  Each  of  the  36  freemen  siimlar 
possesses  a  lot  of  arable  land,  and  a  right  of  pasturing  a"^^^^' 
specified  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  common.  The 
lots  do  not  renudn  in  perpetuity  with  one  possessor  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  every  19  years,  the  freemen  cast  lots  for  the 
possession  of  them  during  the  succeeding  lo  yelu^.  No 
freeman  can  sell  his  lot  or  share  of  the  public  property 
without  the  consent  of  the  corporation.  Males  and  fe- 
males succeed  equally  to  the  lots  or  freeholds ;  in  which  re- 
spect they  differ  from  the  constitution  of  Newton  upon  Air. 
The  borough  of  Prestick  has  this  singular  custom,  that 
when  a  member  of  the  corporation  is  imprisoned  for  any 
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ViHyt   cause,  he  is  not  confined  with  locked  doors;  but  he  for* 
feittt  all  his  privileges  and  propertj  as  a  fteemaii  of  the 
borough  if  he  come  out  without  being  liberatod  by  the 
judicial  sentence  of  the  magistrates* 
Kamann.      Kilmaurs  deserves  notice  on  account  of  a  sinular  coiw 
ititutiou.     It  was  erected  into  a  borough  of  baronj  bj 
James  t^e  Sixth,  at  |he  request  of  Cuthbeit  £arl  of  Glen* 
VtcnSar  te-caim,  and  William^  his  son.  Lord  Kilmwrs.     Bis  lord- 
^'^^         ship  and  his  son  granted  240  i^es  of  land  to  40  difiereot 
persons,  to  be  held  bj  thefa  as  burgesses  of  Kilmaus. 
The  land  is  rich,  and  each  burgess  thus  obtains  six  acres. 
The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  bring  together  into 
one  spot  a  considerable  number  of  artisaiu^  for  the  par* 
pose  of  cstsblisbii\g  a  considerable  nmiMifiBicturi^g  o^  trs- 
ding  village.    Accordingly  the  Earl  ^  Grle9caira  bound 
himself  to  allow  no  articles  to  be  o^ufactared  upon  his 
estate,  nor  any  article  of  produce  to  be  sold,  eaiiqeptiag  ia 
the  borough  of  Kilmaurs  i  but  tl^  effect  of  gfiintiny  so 
large  a  quantity  as  six  acres  of  land  to  each  of  the  origin 
nal  settlers,  was,  that  their  descendants  speedily  deserted 
the  sedatory  employments  of  their  forefathers,  and  became 
a  race  of  petty  landholders,  each  contenting  himself  with 
the  produce  of  his  small  bit  of  ground.     The  lands  of  this 
borough    are  celebrated   for  having    served   Galloway, 
Nithsdale,  Clydesdale,  and  all  Airshire  with  kail  plants ; 
and  it  was  the  demand  for  them  that  turned  the  a^ttention 
of  the  proprietors  so  much  to  the  cultivation  of  their  Uttle 
spots  :  but  that  demand  has   long  ceased,  and  other  coun* 
tries  have  learned   to  rear  this  article   for  themselves. 
There  is  not  in  the  county  better  land  ;  but  it  labours  uo-* 
der  this  disadvantage  of  being  run-ridge.    In  thi^  case  en« 
closures  are  impracticable,  except  where  good  sense  hsjk 
prevailed  in  bringing  about  an  exchange  of  property  ;  ao4 
it  is  hoped  that  the  beneficial  eonseque4ccs  qi  the  few  i|Lr 
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fltances  of  this  ihst  have  happened  will  open  the  eyes  of  vaiHS^, 
those  who  are  blinded  by  prejudice  and  custom*  The  num- 
ber of  portioners  is  now  less  than  when  the  charter  was 
granted,  several  of  the  fortieth  parts  having  been  sold,  and 
laid  together  by  one  purchaser ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  all  in  time  become  an  united  property — a  circum« 
stance  not  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  under  such  a  divi« 
aion  all  trade  is  neglected,  and  a  very  scanty  subsistence 
procured  by  the  possession  of  them,  while  they  are  the 
only  object  of  attention.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
aa  a  gentle  ascent  looking  towards  the  south*  It  consbts 
of  one  street  only,  with  a  bye-lane  or  two  and  a  few  back- 
houses, the  entries  to  which  are  through  those  in  the  front. 
A  small  town*house  stands  in  the  middle,  having  a  steeple 
end  good  dock.  In  this  the  courts  of  justice  are  held, 
and  the  meetings  of  council  for  electing  magistrates  and 
other  affairs  of  the  town.  No  man  can  be  elected  a  ma- 
gistrate unless  he  be  also  a  portioner ;  and  none  but  those  i 
who  are  portioners  can  vote  in  such  elections. — In  the 
county  are  a  variety  of  other  villages,  but  they  contain 
nothing  peculiar  or  worthy  of  notice. 

There  is  one,  and  it  would  appear  only  one,  spot  uponTrooofij 
the  sea-coast  of  Airshire,  which  is  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  unexceptionable  harbour.  This  is  what  is 
called  the  Troont.  Proposals  have  been  recently  made  to 
carry  a  canal  from  this  point  to  Kilmarnock.  It  is  in  the 
western  part  of  the  parish  of  Dundonald.  In  its  natural 
condition  it  affords  safe  anchoring  ground  from  every 
-quarter,  but  the  north-west.  It  is  an  arm  of  rock  running 
near  a  mile  into  the  sea,  and  bending  from  south  to  north, 
broad,  and  covered  with  rich  pasture,  towards  the  land, 
and  narrowing  into  a  barren  point ;  part  of  which  is  for  a 
little  distance  concealed  even  at  low  water.  Withjn  the 
^point,  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  rock,  the  n^vriner 
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^  TroflPfc  snaj  trust  to  have  three  fathoms  water  at  balf-flood.  The 
merchants  of  Glasgow,  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  natural  harbour,  about  the  year  1*00, 
made  an  offer  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  lands  to 
purchase  the  property  near  the  spot,  which  thejr  wished 
to  convert  into  a  sea-port ;  but  that  gentleman  refused 
their  offer,  for  this  reason,  that  he  was  apprdiensive  lest 
bjr  creating  a  populous  and  rich  town  there,  thej  shonU 
raise  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs.  In  conseqiicnce  of  the 
foresight  of  this  public-spirited  politician,  the  Glasgow 
merchants  were  under  the  necessity  of  building  Port  Glas- 
gow^ las  the  next  station  most  eligible  for  their  trade.  The 
Troone  is  ah  excellent  »tuation  for  sea- bathing,  and  with 
that  view  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the  neigh- 

hadf  Itlr.  bouring  country.  About  two  miles  west  from  Tnxme 
point  is  the  Lady  isle,  which,  as  it  affords  secority  to  ves- 
sels upon  this  dangerous  coast,  the  magistrates  of  Glas- 
gow have  erected  two  stone  beaccms  on  the  north-west 
part  of  the  island.  The  best  anchoring  gromid  is  where 
these  two  beacons  arc  brought  under  one,  where  there  are 
five  fathoms  water  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  shore, 
and  clean  ground,  which  grows  gradually  deeper  for  half 
a  mile  to  the  south-east,  till  there  is  14  fethoms  water, 
a!id  then  it  grows  gradually  shallower  towards  the  bar  of 
Air.  There  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  between  Lady  isle  and  the 
Troone  point,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  east  from  th«f 
largest  beacon,  which  is  not  broad,  and  runs  nearly  sonth 
and  north.  On  this  ridge  there  are  at  low  water  34-  fa- 
thoms ;  and  vessels  coming  too  near  it  arc  only  in  hazard 
of  damaging  their  cables.  The  half- tide  rock,  lies  from 
one-eightli  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  north-east  from 
the  largest  beacon,  and  is  covered  at  lialf- floods  ;  and  there 
is  a  channel  betwixt  it  and  the  island,  four  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  where  small  craft  may  go  through  j  but  lai^ge  ves- 
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^els  must  keep  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  rock  called 
Lappocb^  about  100  yards  in  length,  is  in  a  line  with  Ir- 
vine steeple,  the  half-tide  rock,  and  Ladj  isle  ;  and  lies 
about  14-  mile  sooth  south-west  from  the  bar  of  Irvine. 
It  is  drj  at  low  water,  and  has  a  broad  channel  betwixt  it 
and  the  main  land  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms  deep. 

A  considerable  number  of  ancient  buildings  and  other  I-och  Doon 
works  of  former  times  are  still  to  be  found  in  Airshire, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  which  enclosing,  the  build* 
ing  of  farm-houses,  and  other  agricultural  operations,  havd 
to  promote  their  destruction*  In  a  small  island  of  loch 
Doon  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of  an  ancient  castle  built 
of  free-stones,  that  is,  sand-stones,  of  great  magnitude* 
How  the  stones  were  brought  thither,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  conceive  ;  as  no  quarry  is  known  to  exist  within  a 
shorter  distance  than  eight  miles,  and  the  intervening 
space  is  rough  and  mountainous,  without  a  vestige  of  a 
road.  A  gateway,  formed  by  a  Gotliic  arch,  still  re« 
mains ;  but  no  tradition  can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
history  of  the  castle,  though  it  must  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  is  at  present  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassilis. 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  Tnrnberr; 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  castle  of  Tumberry,  upon  the  ^ 
north-west  point  of  a  rocky  angle  of  the  coast  tumjhg  to* 
wards  Girvan.  This  castle  belonged  to  Alexander  Earl 
of  Carrick,  who  died  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  left  an  only 
daughter,  named  Martha^  Countess  of  Carrick.  Having 
met  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale  in  Scotland  and 
Cleveland  in  England,  hunting  near  her  castle,  she  invi- 
ted him  thither;  and  they  were  speedily  married,  in  1274. 
From  this  marriage  sprung  the  kings  of  Scotland  of  the 
race  of  Stuart ;  and  hence  the  successors  of  Bruce,  till 
they  ascended  the  throne,  were  styled  Earls  of  C wrick  *  . 
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Antiquities  This  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  in  the  ct- 
Anecdoteofpedition  of  King  Edward  the  First.  In  1306,  Bruce  ha- 
Snice.  ^-Qg  taken  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  he  from  thence 
sent  a  person  in  his  confidence  into  Carrick,  to  learn  how 
his  vassals  in  that  territory  stood  affected  to  the  cause  of 
their  ancient  lord.  He  enjoined  the  messenger,  if  be  saw 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  favourable^  to 
make  a  signal  at  a  daj  appointed,  bj  lighting  a  fixe  oo  an 
eminence  above  the  castle  of  Tumbeny.  The  messenger 
found  the  English  in  possession  of  Carrick ;  Percy  with 
a  numerous  garrison  at  Tumberry ;  the  comitry  dispi- 
ted,  and  in  thraldom  ;  none  to  espouse  the  party  of  BmoCi 
and  many  whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sig- 
nal, Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
rick ;  noon  had  already  passed  when  he  perceived  a  fire 
on  the  eminence  above  Tumberry ;  he  flew  to  the  boat, 
and  hasted  over ;  night  surprised  him  and  his  associates 
while  they  were  yet  on  the  sea.  Conducting  themselves 
by  the  fire,  they  reached  the  shore.  The  messenger  me: 
them,  and  reported  that  there  was  no  hope  of  aid.  "Trai- 
tor I"  cried  Bruce,  "  why  did  you  make  the  signal?" 
"  I  made  no  signal,"  replied  he  ;  "  but  observing  a  fire  on 
the  eminence,  I  feared  that  it  might  deceive  you,  and  I 
hasted  hitlier  to  warn  you  from  the  coast." 

Bruce  hesitated  amidst  the  dangers  which  encompassed 
him,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  encounter.  At  length, 
obeying  the  dictates  of  valour  and  despair,  he  resolved  to 
persevere  in  his  enterprise.  He  attacked  the  English, 
carelessly  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tumberr}', 
put  them  to  the  sword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Per- 
cy from  the  castle  heard  tlie  uproar,  yet  durst  not  ibsuc 
forth  against  an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce  with  liis  fol- 
lowers, not  exceeding  3 'JO  in  number,  remained  for  sori'-- 
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dm js  near  Tumbcrry;  but  succours  having  arrived  from^^'"^'^ 
the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  sheU 
ter  in  the, mountainous  parts  of  Carrick.  Some  jears  af- 
ter this,  however,  Bruce  stormed  the  castle,  though  at  the 
expence  of  the  destruction  of  the  building.  We  do  not 
find  that  it  was  ever  afterwards  inhabited.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  maxims 
of  the  policy  of  Bruce  to  destroy  the  castles  which  he 
took.  He  saw  that  the  English,  by  means  of  forts  judi- 
ciously placed,  had  maintained  themselves  in  Scotland 
with  little  aid  from  their  sovereign.  He  wished  to  pre- 
vent such  a  misfortune  from  occurring  for  the  future;  and 
perhaps  he  apprehended  that  when  the  country  came  to 
be  settled  in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified  castles  might 
render  his  own  barons  no  less  formidable  to  the  crown 
than  the  English  garrisons  had  been  to  the  nation. 

The  situation  of  the  castle  of  Tumberry  is  extremely 
delightful,  having  a  full  view  of  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  its 
shores.  Upon  the  land-side  it  overlooks  a  rich  plain  of 
about  600  acres,  bounded  by  hills,  which  rise  beautifully 
around.  Little  more  than  the  foundations  of  this  ancient 
building  remain.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  the  vestige  of 
a  ditch,  and  part  of  the  buttresses  of  the  drawbridge* 

There  is  a  passage  which  opens  towards  the  sea,  archr 
ed  above,  leading  to  a  large  apartment  in  the  castle,  which 
by  tradition  is  said  to  have  been  the  kitchen.  This  castle 
has  been  built  of  whin-stone,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
very  strong  cement  that  has  been  used  in  building  it.  The 
ruins,  as  they  now  lie,  cover  an  acre  of  ground. 

In  the  same  parish,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Crotsragut* 
May  bole,  is  the  abbey  of  Crossraguel,   Croceregal,  or*  ^' 
Crossragmol,  founded  In  1244  by  Duncan,  son  of  Gilbert 
Earl  of  Carrick.     It  is  more  entire  than  any  other  abbey 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.     The  situation  is  very  low  ^  the 
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all  iides.  The  view  from  it  is  therefore  extremely  con- 
fined, excepting  towards  [he  east,  where  there  is  a  unail 
Opening  of  the  hills.  ][  is  supplied  with  abundance  of 
excellent  water.  The  walls  of  the  church  sre  almost  en- 
lire,  about  ie4  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  Near  ihe 
weM  end  of  the  church,  on  the  north  side,  is  a  door  of  i 
conic  form,  nine  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  fire  feet 
bioad  ;  towards  the  cast  remains  the  niche  where  ihe  prin- 
cipal altar  stood.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  vcsiry  and 
(he  abbot's  ecclesiastical  couri,  all  entire  and  arcbtd, 
much  in  the  style  of  llie  cathedral  at  Glasgow.  ITicre 
are  besides  several  vaults  and  cells,  all  built  of  fine 
hewn  stone.  On  the  west  end  of  the  abbey  s:aads  dw 
last  house  which  the  »bbot  inhabited.  In  this  the  siait 
is  en'.ire  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  tower  30  feet  High, 
yulih  several  apartments,  all  of  free-stone.  At  the  iomli 
end  a  dovecot,  of  a  very  singular  construction,  is  stili  ex- 
tant. The  shaft  of  it  is  circular,  and  surronndi  a  well  of 
tvcellent  water.  About  five  feet  from  the  grosnd  it  At 
floor  of  stone,  which  serveB  as  a  covering  for  the  iwll. 
From  the  floor  it  begins  to  swell,  and  cootiiiues  for  nx 
or  seven  feet,  then  conlracts  as  if  rises,  till  it  comes  to  > 
small  circtdsr  opening,  which  lights  the  whole ;  the  sides 
within  are  full  of  Square  holes  for  pjgeoiis.  Its  height  is 
16  feet,  and  its  greatest  diameter  eight  feet  withHi.  At 
the  east  at  the  abbey  stand  the  luins  of  the  abbot's  first 
house,  with  only  the  outer  walls  rem^iAg.  The  whdc 
building  stands  in  the  middle  of  eight  acres  of  gronnd, 
commonly  called  the  ahhofs  yard,  ot  prtcitKt  of  Cnti- 
ragnell.  This  belongs  to  the  chapel  royal,  and  is  set  in 
lack  to  the  family  of  Kilkerran.  It  is  subset  to  one  of 
the  tenants  of  the  barony  of  Baltersan,  the  property  of  the 
bmily ;  in  the  middle  of  which  rich  and  beautiful  b«^ 
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tonj  of  land  this  abbey  stands.  The  above  precinct  has  Ant^uitSc^ 
been  walled  in  with  a  very  strong  stone  and  lime  wall, 
iitde  of  which  is  now  remaining.  This  ruin  is  preserved 
with  great  care  icad  attention  ;  the  tenants  not  being  al- 
lowed to  take  down  and  use  any  stone  from  the  abbey  it- 
self. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  about  half  a  mile  south- ThomM 
east  of  the  modem  castle  of  Cullzean,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Thomas  town ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
A  nephew  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1335.  It  has  been  large 
and  strong,  and  was  inhabited  in  the  early  part  of  the  late 
century. 

At  Maybole  there  is  an  ancient  building,  commonly  Colkge  of 
called  the  College^  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing,  *^ 
Und  the  area  within  is  used  as  a  burying  place  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Cassilis.  It  was  a  collegiate  church,  found- 
ed in  the  year  1441  by  Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy  of  Dunure, 
ancestor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  for  a  provost  or  rector, 
and  several  prebendaries.  It  was  consecrated  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  founder,  by  his  char- 
ter dated  at  Edinburgh  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  year  be- 
fore mentioned,  endowed  it  with  all  and  singular  his  lands 
of  Largenton  and  Brocklack,  within  the  county  of  Carrick. 

In  a  manuscript  description  of  Carrick  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Abercrombie,  minister  at  Maybole,  among  Mr 
M*Farlane*s  Collection,  there  is  the  following  description 
of  this  place :  "  There  was  also  a  collegiate  church  at 
Maybole ;  the  fabric  is  still  extant  and  entire,  being  now 
used  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Earls  of  Cassilis  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  contributed  to  the  putting  a  roof  upon  it 
when  it  was  decayed.  On  the  north  side  of  which  kirk 
is  the  buriaUplace  of  the  Lord  of  Colaine ;  within  are  ' 
^closures  of  new  square  stone,  lately  built.  The  col- 
lege consisted  of  a  rector  and  tliree  prebendS|  whose  stalls 


*  arc  all  of  them  yet  extant,  save  the  rector's,  which  W« 
where  these  low  buildings  and  the  garden  are,  on  the  east 
side  of  that  which  is  now  the  parson's  bouse,  with  the  or< 

'  chard  and  the  wall  trees.  The  patrimony  of  this  church 
were  the  provost's  and  priest's  lands,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkmichad,  which  fell  into  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  handi 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  college  at  the  reformation ; 
out  of  which  he  as  yet  pays  yearly  to  the  minister  of 
Maybote  tlic  sum  of  10  merks  Scots.  As  for  the  church, 
its  present  patrimony  is  out  of  the  tithe  of  the  parisbf 
Tvhtch  before  the  reformation  was  all  possessed  and  en- 
joyed hy  the  nuns  of  North  Berwick  ;  and  on  ihc  dijso« 
lulion  of  the  said  nunnery,  became  a  priz«  to  the  latid  of 
of  Bargency.  The  parish-church  stands  at  a  little  di*. 
stance  from  the  foresaid  college,  eastward.  It  docs  not 
appear  when  it  was  built  ;  but  the  large  aisle,  that  ha 
from  the  body  of  the  clnirch  southward,  and  makes  llie 
figure  of  (he  church  n  T,  was  huill  by  Mr  Jan)cs  Bonar, 
minister  thereat,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First. 
Within  the  said  parish  of  Maybole,  there  hayc  been  otha 
chapels  of  old;  asKirkbride,  on  the  coast-side,  whose  halU 
aid  yard  be  extant ;  and  within  the  lands  of  Aucben- 
drain  and  elsewhere,  there  have  been  pfher  chapel^ 
whereof  the  rudera  arc  yet  to  be  seen." 

at.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Cumnock  are  the  le- 
mains  of  a  moat,  where,  as  tradition  says,  the  baron  courts 
were  held  of  old.  It  Is  almost  entirely  surrotuided  by  the 
Lugar ;  and  as  its  banks  are  steep  and  completelj  wooded 
there,  the  whole  forms  a  piece  of  very  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque scenery.  The  castle  of  Terrcniean  lies  also  in  this 
parish.  It  is  now  in  ruins ;  has  stood  on  an  elevated  bank 
above  the  Lugar ;  is  a  beautiful  situation  i  and  waa  proba- 
bly the  mansionthatbelongcd  to  tlie  barony  of  Terreoxeaa. 
In  au  angle  formed  by  the  water  of  I^gar  and  a  smal^ 
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Stream  c&Ue4  the  Dupol  bum,  are  the  remains  of  the  oldAnrigqitki, 
castle  of  Auchinleck  $  of  whose  age  no  record  exists,  butAuchinkck. 
it  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  It  stands  on  an  insula- 
ted  rocky  and  must  have  been  of  verj  difficult  access.  The 
view  off  it  is  extremely  beautiful;  the  river  running  down 
a  deepy  rocky,  and  well-wooded  glen,  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  Roslin  near  Hawthomden.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds  are  the  ruins  of  a  later  mansion  or  old 
castle.     In  the  same  parish  is  Airs  moss,  celebrated  forCovenan- 

M,  ten  •laugh* 

the  slaughter  of  the  field-preacher  Richard  Cameron,  andtercd* 
a  party  of  covenanters,  who  fell  after  a  skirmish  with  a 
party  of  the  military  there  in  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
Upon  a  green  hillock  in  the  moss  is  a  tomb-stone  erected 
after  the  revolution  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Cameron 
and  seven  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  there.  In 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Mauchline,  in  1647,  was  a 
battle  between  the  royal  party  and  the  covenanters,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated.  At  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mauchline  is  a  tomb- stone,  erected  to  the  memory 
pf  five  of  the  presbyterian  party,  who  in  1685,  under 
James  the  Seventh,  were  put  to  death  there.  Under  their 
names  the  following  verses  are  inscribed,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  such  epiuphs,  or  of  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  written  : 

filoody  Dumbarton,  Douglas,  and  Dundee, 
Moved  by  tbe  Devil  and  the  Laird  of  Lee, 
Dragged  these  five  men  to  death  with  gun  and  sword, 
'     Not  suffering  them  to  pray,  nor  read  God*8  word. 
Owning  the  work  of  God  was  all  their  crime. 
The  eighty-five  was  a  saint-killing  time. 

Indeed,  in  the  moors,  mosses,  and  fastnesses  of  Air- 
^hire,  several  monunxents,  erected  to  the  memory  of  per- 
^ns  belonging  to  the  presbyterian  party,  who  were  put  to 
de^th  jl^twe^n  the  restoration  and  the  revolu^on^  are  iq 
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AntiqnitiCT.  be  found  scattered  over  the  country  ;  and  the  memMy  af 
the  inhabitants  in  still  Mured  with  traditions  coiicchuq^ 
lliem,  whicli,  even  to  llus  day,  preserve  alive  a  fixed  de- 
testation against  tlic  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Stuarl.  One 
of  these  moQumenis,  nhith  may  be  noticed  on  accouei  of 
the  tradition  attending  it,  is  that  of  John  Brown,  creeled 
in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk  at  a  &heep  farm  house  caJied 
PriettbiU.  His  monument  is  placed  on  the  spot  when 
he  sufTeied,  not  far  from  the  threshold  of  his  door.  Tbe 
inscription  is  legible,  and  bears  that  he  was  shot  through 
(he  head  by  a  party  commaudcd  by  Graham  of  ClarcT' 
house  (afterwards  Viscount  Dundee),  while  upon  hii 
knees  and  in  the  act  of  prayer.  Tradition  adds,  that  Cla- 
Terhouse,  or  one  of  his  parly,  lifted  up  his  dead  body,  and 
carried  it  to  his  wife,  asking  her,  *'  What  she  thought  (rf 
her  husband  ?"  "  Mair,"  said  she,  "  than  ever  I  did ; 
but  the  Lord  will  avenge  this  another  day." 
jjjjj^  In  the  parish  of  Sorn  is  one  of  those  large  cainis,  or 
^  collections  of  stones,  which  we  have  so  finequentlv  hij   '^ 

occasion  to  coention.  Ai  the  base  it  i>  about  S50  feel, 
and  it  riics  10.  feet  above  ^e  bui&cc  of  the  grouod.  The 
stonet  are  not  large ;  btit  as  it  it  situated  upon  a  hiU,  tbej 
must  have  been  collected,  with  no  small  labour,  from  Ac 
chasms  made  by  the  rivuleU  on  the  low  groDRds.  The 
stones  arc  encrusted  with  gray  moss,  and  remind  the  trs* 
veller  of  the  gray  stones  of  Ossian.  No  tradition  ezish 
about  the  tine  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of~stones ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt,  that  were  it  opened,  ft  would  be 
found,  like  others  of  the  same  sort,  to  have  been  a  se- 
pulchral monument. 

San  oKlc.  We  'iBve  already  mentioned  the  diKcolties  «lii<^  a 
Scotti^  monarch  once  encountered  in  a  jonmey  to  Ae 
castle  of  Sorn.  That  castle  is  still  in  existence.  It  is 
moet  delightfully  situated  on  -a  kifty  and  wril-woodv^ 


\ 
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nckj  terraoe,  overlooking  the  water  of  Air.  The  build- ^^nU^pudeb 
ing  has  of  late  jears  been  put  into  repair.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  late  Countess  Dowager  of  Loudon  lived  in  it  till 
ivithin  three  or  four  months .  of  her  hundredth  jear.  Se- 
yfcnl  persons,  who  were  or  had  been  her  servants,  lived 
to  nearly  the  same  age. 

In  the  parish  of  Torbolton,  within  the  enclosures  ad-Kin^  CoiTt 

tomliu 

|oing  to  the  house  of  Coilsfield,  is  a  great  rude  stone, 
which  is  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  monument  of  old 
King  Coil,  and  that  he  here  fell  in  battle.  Near  the  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Feale  or  Faileford, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  cell  depending  upon  the  abbey  of 
Paisley.     They  contain  nothing  worthy  of  notice* 

The  church  of  Monkton,  which  is  a  very  old  fabric,  isMonkton 

•  kirk. 

remarkable  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  in  the  poem  of 


Harry,  in  his  seventh  book,  an  account  is  given  of 
a  dream  of  the  Scottish  hero  Wallace,  as  connected  with 
this  church.  After  performing  his  devotions  in  the 
church,  he  is  represented  as  having  fallen  asleep,  when  he 
had  a  vision,  representing  his  Aiture  fortunes.  Upon  his 
awakening,  a  man,  whom  he  found  upon  the  spot,  gave 
him  a  particular  interpretation  of  it.  Blind  Harry  states 
himself  to  have  copied  his  facts  from  the  history  of  Wal» 
loce's  life  written  in  Latin  by  Mr  John  Blair,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Wallace.  In  the  upper  parts  of  this  Placet  i»» 
county  a  variety  of  spots  are  pointed  out  as  places  of  re-waUacfc* 
treat,  or  the  scenes  of  the  exploits  of  Wallace,  and  bear  his 
name.  Indeed  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  over  a 
great  part  of  Scotland,  but  particularly  in  the  counties  of 
Air,  Lanark,  and  Renfrew,  a  vast  multitude  of  places  re- 
ceive their  names  from  this  celebrated  chief;  and  thus  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  has  probably  conferred  upon 
the  patriotism  of  this  favourite  hero  a  more  lasting  monu- 
incnt  than  any  other  whidi,  in  a  barbarous  age,  could 


tniiin.  possibly  hnve  been  devised.  The  most  stately  And  toaif 
iabrirs  yield  to  the  consuming  inHueiice  of  limci  mi 
thone  enormous  piles,  or  gutlicrcd  heaps  of  stoocs,  wbid 
have  been  collected  over  the  tombs  of  other  chieis,  leave 
posterity  al  a  lass  corceming  the  individual  who  is  meant 
to  be  comtncin orated.  But  a  name  imposed  Upton  a  hil^ 
a  great  rock,  or  a  sequestered  valley,  is  known  frequesdy  i 
to  stirvivc  the  revolutions  of  empires.  One  genenbca 
hands  it  down  to  another  ;  and  il  is  learned  in  early  life 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  a  part  of  their  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  continually  affords  an  inducement  to  re. 
peal  the  story  from  which  the  name  was  derived,  la  the 
parish  of  Loudon  is  a  place  called  Waliare-giJl,  which  tt  >  ' 
hollow  glen,  to  which  he  may  have  retired  for  shelter,  of 
where  he  may  have  lain  in  ambush.  In  the  parish  of 
Gahton  is  an  eminence  called  Wallace-biH ;  and  in  the 
same  parish  a  sfwt  is  pointed  out,  consisting  of  a  species  of 
rude  fortification,  where  Wallace  lay  with  50  of  his 
friends,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  «ver  an  officer 
named  Fenwick,  who  attacked  him  with  200  men. 
mp«.  In  the  parish  of  Dundonald  are  two  circular  encamp* 
ments  Upon  the  top  of  what  is  called  Warley  hill ;  the  laigM 
contains,  within  a  circnlar  embankment  of  loose  states  ad 
earth,  ten  acres  of  ground  :  and  there  is  an  inner  circle  of 
the  same  kind,  and  from  the  same  centre,  which  encloaa 
one  of  these  acres.  The  other  encampment  is  abont  300 
yards  distant.  No  artificial, work  has  ever  been  raised 
upon  its  north-east  quarter ;  the  steepness  of  the  declivity 
being  a  snflicicnt  defence.  But  on  the  south  and  west  'Sat 
circular  embankment  is  strung ;  and  within  is  a  beantifal 
platform,  not  exceeding  an  acre  in  extent.  Historiaai 
seem  to  agree  that  the  Norwegians,  who  afterwards  were 
defeated  at  Largs,  landed  near  to  Air ;  and  it  is  not  issi 
frohah}<:  thftt  Uiete  b«ig)ita  were  iquoediaiely  ofynpiedt 
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■nd  in  this  maimer  fortified  by  them.  No  place  could  AntiquitiMi 
be  more  proper  for  their  purpose,  both  on  account  of  the 
extensive  prospect,  and  of  its  great  security  before  the 
invention  of  fire-arms.  A  person  standing  within  either 
of  these  encampments  is  entertained  with  a  delightful 
prospect  to  the  south  of  the  lands  lying  upon  Air  and 
I>oon  rivers ;  and  the  prospect  upon  this  quarter  is  ter- 
minated by  the  high  hills  of  Carrick  and  Galloway. 
Turning  to  the  north-east,  Cunningham,  and  part  of  Kyle, 
exhibit  a  grand  and  rich  amphitheater  at  least  14  miles  in 
diameter.  In  a  clear  day  the  eye  is  lost  among  the  Gram- 
pians, stretching  far  beyond  Ben  Lomond.  To  the  west  the 
spectator  has  a  noble  view  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  of  Bute, 
Cumbraes,  Cowal,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  Arran,  Plada,  San- 
da,  the  point  of  Cantyre ;  the  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  appearing  between  Cantyre  and  Ailsa. 

The  parish  of  Dundonald  derives  its  name  from  anDundonkU 
eminence,  on  which  stands  an  ancient  and  royal  castle.   In^**^^^ 
this  castle  lived  and  died  Robert  the  Second,  first  king  of 
the  Stuart  line.     No  authentic  record  can  be  produced 
at  what  time  this  castle  was  built,  or  when  it  was  spoiled 
of  its  roof,  and  rendered  desolate.     A  large  pile  still  re- 
mains.    The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  built  of  whin- 
stone,  which  is  in  abundance  near  it.     The  comers  are  of 
free-stone,  superior  in  quality  to  any  now  found  in  the  pa- 
rish.    The  Stuart  arms  are  engrossed  in  different  parts  of 
the  building;  and  the  whole  has  much  the  form  of  those 
castles  which  were  raised  in  many  places  of  Britain  during 
the  twelfth  an4  thirteenth  centuries.     Opposite  to  the  vil- 
lage and  castle  is  a  very  beautiful  bank  of  wood,  upwards, 
in  most  places,  of  100  feet  in  height,  and  extending  near 
a  mile  to  the  north- wes4.     In  a  grand  curvature  of  this 
bank,  and  on  a  gentle  eminence,  stands  the  house  of  Au- 
chanSj  for  a  long  period  tlie  residence  of  the  Wallaces  of 


AniinaitkiDnndotiaid.  About  I640the  estate  came  intothej 

of  Sir  William  Cochnme  of  Loudon,  knight,  who  n»  af- 
terwards created  £arl  of  Durtdonald.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  century,  the  estate  has  been  the  [irwpniy 
of  tlie  Earl  of  CgUnton.  At  Auchuis  are  the  renuin) 
of  a  small  orchard,  which  was  once  in  high  Tcpnntiiai. 
The  pear  known  in  Scoltaod  by  ihc  name  of  ^au-idw, 
denved  its  name  from  this  place.  The  tree  is  nid  u 
have  come  originally  from  France,  was  pluited  in  this  of- 
chard,  grew  to  a  great  height,  and  was  not  long  ago  blown 
down  by  a  storm. 
KItwinning  The  abbey  of  Kilwinning  is  the  next  remnanl  ofaad- 
*  ^"  qaity  that  appears  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  sitoaied  in 
Ctiuningham,  about  three  miles  north  from  the  borou|k 
of  Irvine.  It  was  founded,  in  the  year  1 140,  by  Ht^h  dc 
Morevilc,  constable  of  Scotland  and  lord  of  CoBning* 
ham.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Winnings  The  nooki 
were  brought  from  Kelso.  Ttie  only  entire  nuns  of  the 
abbey  are  the  steeple  or  tower,  and  a  gable.  This  house 
was  enriched  by  donations  btm  various  poweifbl  per* 
sons.  King  Robert  granted  thorn  certain  lands  near  Ir- 
TJiie.  Joba  de  Mcnetetb,  lord  of  Amu,  Sir  John  Mu* 
well  of  that  ilk,  and  Sir  WiUiam  Cimingbame  ot  Kil> 
inaurs,  gave  to  it  various  properties  or  privileges  dmuf 
the  coarse  of  the  foarteeirth  eeatary.  The  ^nnal  mt- 
nue  of  this  abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  reformasiaa,  imyiiM- 
ed  to  L.8403,  OS.  id,  Scots,  eight  boUt  of  wheM,  14 
chalders  one  boll  three  firlots  three  pecks  «f  bear,  n 
chalders  of  oatmeal,  13  stirks,  14  c^xms,  lOO  hens,  9M 
dieeses,  nine  &tboms  square  of  a  pcat>stadc  firoa  Mnsk 
nullock  moss.  The  buildiagi  of  this  boau,  wbca  ea- 
ttre,  according  to  tradition,  occi^cd  several  acres ;  bat  al 
present  their  situation  cannot  be  exactly  traced  out.  h 
the  jear  1500,  Alexander  Earl  of  Glenoain^  in  etmf 
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qucnce  of  an  order  from  the  states  of  Scotland,  in  a  great  ^^k^^^^ 
sneasore*  demolished  this  stately  and  beautiful  pile.  A 
few  jears  afterwards,  part  of  the  abbej-church  was  re* 
paired,  and  converted  into  the  parish-church  ;  and  as  such 
it  was  used  till  about  the  year  1773>  when,  being  found 
nunoos  and  unsafe,  it  was  wholly  taken  down,  and  on  its 
site  a  very  elegant  modem  church  was  erected.  The 
steeple  or  tower  was  again  repaired  A.  D.  1789,  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The  last  commenda- 
tory abbot  of  Kilwinning  was  Gavin  Hamilton,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Rosslock,  a  great  enemy  to  John  Knox  and  the 
congregation,  and  a  steady  friend  to  the  queen  regent  and 
her  daughter  Queen  Mary,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in 
several  negociations.  He  exchanged  his  abbacy  for  the 
deaOeiy  of  Glasgow,  with  Dr  Henry  St  Clair,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Ross  and  president  of  the  college  of  justice, 
which  office  he  held  to  his  death  in  the  year  1565*  The 
abbey  after  the  reformation  became  the  property  of  the 
family  of  Eglinton,  with  whom  it  still  remains. 

In  some  measure  connected  with  this  abbey  is  a  com- Archeiy  at 
ptny  or  society  of  archers,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  ninl^ 
here  as  far  back  as  the  year  1488  ;  at  least  this  date  is  as- 
serted in  a  minute  in  their  records  dated  September  1689, 
which  is  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Archery  is 
practised  here  annually,  usually  in  the  month  of  June. 
We  have  said  that  the  institution  is  connected  with  the 
monastery.  This  is  rendered  probable  from  the  sorts  of 
archery  which  have  here  been  used  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  is  of  two  species.  The  one  is  an  elevated  mark, 
called  zpopingoe.  The  popingoe  is  a  bird  known  in  he- 
raldiy.  It  is  on  this  occasion  cut  out  in  wood,  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  and  placed  120  feet  high  on  the 
steeple  of  the  monastery.  The  archer  who  shoots  down 
this  mHrk  is  honoured  with  the  title  oi  captain  ofthe  po^ 


AUunuB. 

)S^^fufgOt'  He  is  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  tile  lUcccediiig; 
year,  sends  cards  of  invitation  to  the  ladies,  gives  (hen 
B  bnU  and  supper,  and  transmits  his  honours  to  posunij 
by  n  meilal,  with  suitable  devices,  appended  to  a  lilver 
ari'ow.  Tbc  piiz^  from  I48S  to  16^9  was  a  sash,  or,  u 
it  was  called,  a  benn.  This  was  a  piece  of  talTrta  oi  pci- 
aian  uf  diCcreiit  colours,  diicfly  red,  green,  white,  and 
blue,  and  not  less  in  value  than  L.  20  Scots.  Tliis  ho- 
nourable bridge  was  worn  by  the  captain,  which  he  kept, 
and  pro>]uced  another  of  equal  value  the  following  jtK. 
At  the  revival  of  archery  in  1Q88,  there  was  substilnied  » 
piece  of  plate,  which  continued  to  be  given  by  every  cap- 
tun  till  n2i.  The  prize  was  then  converted  into  ibe 
present  silver  arrow.  The  other  kind  of  shooting  is  foi 
prizes  at  butts,  point  blani  distance  (about  20  yard*.) 
The  prize  at  butts  is  some  useful  or  ornamental  piece  of 
j>Iate,  given  annually  to  the  society  by  the  senior  sum- 
ving  archer. 

Kilwintirn^  Kilwinning  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  originil 
1^^  seat  or  mother  lodge  of  the  mystenovs  association  dtno- 
minatedyr(«  meuotu.  This  socie^,  daring  the  poliDol 
agitation  excited  by  the  late  eventful  period  of  SonqieaB 
history,  became  the  object  of  a  considerable  degree  of  ca- 
lunmy,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  secret  «m»- 
dations  into  Germany,  which  in  secrecy,  aod  probably  is 
little  else,  resembled  the  firatemity  of  free  masons.  Tbcie 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  dmring  every  period  this  iniritnriw 
has  been  of  a  vety  innocent  nature  in  this  countiy.  Kii^ 
and  priests,  and  magistrates,  during  a  succession  of  ^ei^ 
have  belonged  to  it,  and  it  has  at  least  attained  to  the  n& 
gative  reputation,  that  if  it  do  no  good,  neither  doe*  it 
produce  any  harm. 

In  all  periods  of  the  histMy  of  manic  itni  the  sodal  aieih 
ti«ns  have  induced  men  to  divide  themselves  Joto  null  pb 
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tiesj  united  \ij  tome  stronger  bond  of  attachment  than  thatf^^^^^^^ 
of  a  mere  partictpiitian  of  the  same  coinmon  natore.  A 
▼ariety  of  circumstances  haVe  served  as  a  bond  of  union 
iar  attaching  a  number  of  individalS  to  each  other^  such 
as  their  being  engaged  itl  the  same  professional  employ-* 
inent,  their  descent^  at  some  remote  period^  from  the 
tame  parentage,  their  residenee  in  the  same  village  ;  and^ 
last  of  all^  when  none  of  these  motives  occurred,  volun^ 
iary  associations  have  been  formed,  fotlnded  upon  mu^ 
tnal  safety^  the  love  of  festivity,  or  the  communica-* 
tion  of  some!  real  or  supposed  secret,  unknown  to  the 
Vulgar.*  This  last  object  of  association  was  not  uncom« 
toon  in  the  temotest  ages  of  antiquity  to  which  his« 
lory  reaches.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  attained  to  Simihr  ao* 
great  rcfspectability  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  were 
|ntttected  by  law.  The  Dionysian  mysteries,  in  like 
toanner^  formed  a  boiid  of  union  for  a  class  of  artificers^ 
trho  at  on^  time  possessed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
Erecting  temples  and  theatres,  which  at  that  time  were  a 
fort  of  temples,  in  Asia  Minor^  and  who  existed  in  Syria, 
Persia,-  and  the  western  parts  of  India.  As  these  ancient 
associations  bad  connected  their  whole  forms  and  cercmo^ 
nies  with  the  superstitions  of  paganism,  they  Were  abolish* 
ed  t>y  tbe  Christian  emperors  of  Rome ;  but  are  believed  to 
have  been  secretly  continued  under  the  pretence  of  ordi- 
nary assemblages  for  amusement,  and  with  a  less  minute 
observance  of  the  pagan  rites.  It  is  believed  that  no  tra- 
dition or  record  exists^  which  connects  the  free  masons  of 
tnodem  times  with  those  ancient  societies.  It  seems  gene- 
rally agreed,  however,  that  associations  of  free  masons, 
who  distinguished  each  other  by  secret  words  and  signs, 
and  possessed  a  formal  initiation,  appeared  in  Europe 
about  the  time  of  t!ie  crusades.  Whether  modem  masonry 
was  borrowed  from  some  remnant  of  such  ancient  £ra« 
Vol.  n  14 
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f*  A°''q"'''"- teraitjgs  in  thoK  countries  where  men  have  always  ha» 

extremelj  fond  of  BiysieFics,  and  of  figurative  laagnagi 
luid  fotmalities,  or  whetlier  it  was  ahogcllier  of  EuioptM 
growth,  arising  mer'cly  out  of  the  common  tendency  at 
mankind  to  form  iheniseWes  into  cluba  and  fraicraitic^ 
wc  leave  to  olhers  to  determine,  or  rather  to  conjecture. 
CtoKofihc      It  is  certain,  however,  that  towards  the  year  luOO  ano- 
fi!-  i^f^n-  tion  was  encouraged  by  the  popes,  and  was  widely  didTuied 
T-  over  Christendom,  tliat  the  day  of  juc^ment,  or  the  fin^ 

consummation  of  ail  tilings,  was  at  hand.  The  lerrnr  of  ihit 
event  induced  the  rith  to  make  HbeiaL  doouioDs  to  the 
church  of  those  lands  which  they  believed  they  ccnld  nut 
long  retain  ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  thought  ia  vain  lo  re- 
pair churches  or  other  buildings,  seeing  the  earth  iisell,  and 
all  that  it  contained,  wore  so  speedily  lobe  burnt  up.  Wbea 
upwards  of  a  cenltiry  had  elapsed,  and  ihc  fiajuc  of  nature 
remained  luidJMolved,  mankind  did  not  recover  fcnm  llieii 
ignorance  and  superstition  ;  an  event  whiL-li  could  ubly 
be  accomplished  by  a  giadual  progress  ;  but  ihc  Euro- 
pean priesthood  had  kow  become  a  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  incorporation.  Riches,  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  priests,  have  in  every  country  .been  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  perpcCuaic  the  superstition  of  the  people  by 
erecting  structures  of  prodigious  magiiificeuce  in  honour  cE 
the  Deity,  which  may  impress  irresisliblc  veneration  and 
awe  into  the  minds  of  men  in  all  succeeding  times.  The 
ruins  which  still  astonish  (ra\'cllers  in  Egypt  and  ia  In- 
dia sufficiently  attest  this  truth.  About  the  twelfth  ceo. 
tury  ,the  priesthood  of  Europe  zealously  directed  their  at- 
tention to  tlie  same  object ;  and  throughout  alt  Europe  the 
,  clergy  employed  their  influence  and  their  wealth  in  esta- 
blishing magnificent  cathedrals  and  churches.  Ftota  the 
Style  of  building  which  was  adopted,  being  dismal,  eloomy, 
tending  to  produce  cold  and  damps^  and  uiuuited  to  the 
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tiimatt  of  the  aorthy  Uiere  sAcms  reason  to  snspect  that  the.^^^^f^ 
first  artists  were  brought  from  Asia  or  from  among  the  Sa^ 
racens.  The  popes  gave  great  encouragement  and  extraor- 
dinary privileges  to  the  architects  and  their  servants.  They 
formed  a  travelling  incorporation,  who  encamped  in  huts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  thejr  intended  to 
construct  a  new  building ;  and  when  the  work  was  accom- 
plishedy  the  J  left  their  habitations  to  proceed  elsewhere. 

The  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  this  order 
of  men  or  incorporation  rapidly  augmented  its  numbers^ 
and  probably  enabled  the  European  barons  to  build  the 
numerous  castles  whose  remains  are  imiversally  seen  over 
Europe  ;  and  thus  among  barbarians,  destitute  of  almost 
every  valuable  art,  the  art  of  architecture  was  in  consi- 
derable perfection  ;  and  stnictures  were  reared  which  are 
objects  of  no  small  astonishment  in  a  more  wealthy  and  im- 
proved age.  Many  of  the  fortresses,  cathedrals,  palaces,  and 
monasteries,  which  once  existed  in  Scotland,  appear  from 
their  ruins  to  have  been  works  of  such  magnitude,  that  to 
erect  them  in  our  times,  acts  of  parliament  and  national 
taxes  would  be  necessary  ;  whereas  at  the  time  of  their 
construction  they  must  have  been  reared  by  some  neigh- 
bouring proprietor  of  land,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity. 
It  appears  that  when  sucl\  works  were  going  on,  parties 
from  the  great  continental  incorporation  of  masons  had 
been  invited  into  Britain  ;  and  a  detachment  had  gone  to 
build  (tie  abbey  at  Kilwinning.  The  foreign  masons,  ac- 
customed to  travel  into  distant  countries,  and  themselves 
belonging  to  quarters  of  Europe  in  which  a  different  lan- 
guage was  used,  had  instituted  symbols,  by  which  they 
might  be  known  to  eacli  other  if  they  accidentally  met  in 
a  foreign  land.  As  some  of  the  buildings  in  which  they 
were  engaged  must  have  occupied  them  for  several  years, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  should  have  formed  an  incli« 
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^jjjjjj^flhiittioii  to  settle  in  the  eoantries  to  wbfch  ttty  litd  conA 
When  thej  did  9o^  they  would  natundlj  attempt  to  fomi 
seme  connection  with  the  more  respectahle  of  the  natiTcs  $ 
H  cireumstance  which  accounts  for  the  conimmtcation  of  tht. 
masonic  secrets  to  persons  not  otherwise  connected  with  tiit 
trafty  or  practical  employment  of  masonry. 

An  association  of  this  sort  had,  at  a  very  early  period, 
been  establiriied  at  Kilwinning,  and  ultimately  became 
fhe  parent  of  Scottish  masonry.  Whether  it  is  more  or 
less  ancient  than  the  lodge  of  York,  which  is  the  parent 
lodge  of  England,  or  whether  the  two  had  any  original 
MtMBff  connection,  is  not  known.  On  the  continent,  the  church 
*****"^*  ioon  became  jealous  of  that  very  order  of  masonry  which 
Ae  popes  themselves  had  originally  patronised.  .The 
fiieetings  held  with  shut  doors,  in  which  secrets  were 
communicated,  which  the  initiated  engaged  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  never  to  reveal,  were  sufficient  to  ez« 
cite  the  jealousy  of  a  priesthood  '^hich  was  under  coo- 
tinual  terror  of  heresy,  because  its  whole  power  depend- 
ed upoii  the  permanency  of  superstition,  or  upon  th« 
belief  that  its  members  were  superior  in  all  wisdom  ta 
the  human  race  The  knights  templars,  a  militarv  asso- 
ciation formed  against  the  infidels,  had  acquired  such  pos- 
sessions in  Europe  as  enabfed  them,  in  the  intervals  of 
war,  to  live  in  that  luxury  in  whieh  men  habituated  to 
personal  danger  are  so  apt  to  indulge.  These  knights  hsd- 
connected  themselves  v/itli  the  fiee  masons  either  in  Eu- 
rope  or  in  Syria,  and  held  similar  secret  assemblies.  The 
desire  of  seizing  their  wealth,  and  the  terror  of  such  meet- 
ings, induced  the  French  king  and  the  pope  to  engage  in 
a  persecution,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  that  order  of 
knighthood.  The  whole  order  of  free  masons  themselves 
were  also  persecuted  and  anathematised,  and  so  much  dis- 
countenanced throughout  the  continent,  that  it  was  spee- 
liily  extinguished.    In  Britain^  however,  it  still  continued 
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H^  enst,  although  fometimes  in  England  eitposed  io 
cution  at  the  instigation  of  the  dergj. 

In  Scotland,  long  James  the  Firsc  patronised  the  order.  Humr  of 
B7  the  authority  of  this  monarch  ererj  grand  master,  ^^^mu^aKf^ 
was  chosen  hy  the  brethren  either  from  the  Bobilitr  or 
clergj,  and  approTed  of  I)/  the  crown,  was  entitled  to  aft 
annual  revenue  of  four  pounds  Scots  from  each  master* 
mason,  and  likewise  to  a  fee  at  the  initation  of  every  new 
member.  He  was  empowered  to  adjust  any  differencea 
that  might  arise  amoi^  the  brethren,  and  to  regulate  those 
affairs  connected  with  the  fraternity  which  it  was  impro* 
per  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law. 
The  grand  master  also  appointed  deputies  or  wardep^ 
who  resided  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scotland,  and  managed 
the  concerns  of  the  order  when  it  was  inconvenient  to  ap»- 
peal  to  the  grand  master  himself.  In  the  reign  of  Jamea 
the  Second  free  masonry  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
The  office  of  grand  master  was  granted  by  the  crown  to 
William  St  Clair,  earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  baron  of 
Koslin,  and  founder  of  the  much.-admired  chapel  of  Ros« 
lin.  On  account  of  the  attention  which  this  nobleman 
paid  to  the  idterests  of  the  order,  and  the  rapid  propaga^ 
-Uon  of  the  royal  art  under  his  administration.  King  James 
the  Second  made  the  ofEce  of  grand  master  hereditary  to 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  the  barony  of  Roslin }  in  which 
family  it  continued  till  the  institution  of  the  grand  lodge 
in  Scotland.  The  borons  of  Roslin,  as  hereditary  grand 
masters  of  Scotland,  held  their  principal  annual  meetings 
at  Kilwinning,  the  birth-place  of  Scottish  masonry,  while 
ihe  lodges  of  that  village  grs^ntcd  constitutiotis  and  char-, 
ters  of  erection  to  those  brethren  of  the  order  who  were 
anxious  that  regular  lodges  should  be  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  lliese  lodges  all  held  of  the 
lodge  of  Kilwinning  ;  and,  in  token  of  their  respect  and 
jmbmission,  joined  to  their  own  name  that  of  their  mother-. 
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-^^^^^^^loige,  from  wIumol  tfaej  derived  their  existence  as  ft  cor^ 
poration* 

I-  DuriDg  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Scottish  monardu 

free  masonr J  still  fionrished,  though  verj  little  informa* 
tton  can  he  procured  respecting  the  particular  state  of  that 
fraterni^.  In  the  privy  seal-book  of  Scotland,  however, 
there  19  a  letter  dated  Holjrogdhouse,  25th  September 
15tO^  and  granted  bj  King  the  James  the  Sixth  f*  To  Pa- 
tridcL  Copland  of  Udaaght  for  using  an4  exercising  the 
office  of  wardenrie  over  the  art  and  craft  of  masonric,  over 
«11  the  boundes  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine,  to  haii 
warden  and  justice  courts  within  the  said  boundes,  and 
iherein  to  minister  justice." 

In  all  cases  of  hereditary  grants  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, at  was  the  practice  to  renew  the  grant  in  favour  of 
every  succeeding  heir.  After  James  tlie  Sixth  removed 
to  England,  he  neglected  to  exercise  his  right  of  nomina- 
ting the  office-bearers  of  the  free  masons,  or  of  confirm- 
ing their  nominAlion  when  elected  by  the  society:  but 
there  are  still  extant,  in  the  ad\oc:;ics  library,  two  deeds; 
the  one  nominating  the  St  Glairs  of  Rosliu  and  their  heirs 
patrons  and  judges  of  the  craft.  The  first  is  granted  in  fa- 
vour of  William  St  Clair  of  Roblin,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  William  Shaw,  master  of  work  to  his  Majestv, 
anu  is  without  a  date.  The  second  is  dated  in  ;(530,  and 
is  rrp-^*ed  in  favour  of  Sir  W^ilHam  St  Clair  of  Rcslin  and 

Grand         his  heirs.      In  the  year  1136  Willinui  St  Clair  of  Roslin, 

tutcd.  i-sq.  who  was  then  ^rand  master  ol  bcctland,  was  under 

the  necessity  of  selling  his  estate  ;  and  as  lie  had  no 
children  of  his  own,  he  was  anxicus  that  the  ofilce  of 
grand  master  should  not  be  vaccuii  at  his  death.  Havirig 
therefore  a  sen^b-cd  the  Edinburgh  a'ul  liei^h.bcnring 
iodges,  he  represented  to  them  the  utility  that  would  ac- 
crue to  the  order  from  having  a  g-tnilen.au  or  nobleman  of 
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tkeir  own  choice  as  grand  master  of  masonry  in  Scotland, 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated  his  intention  to  resign  into 
the  bands  of  the  brethren  every  title  to  that  office  which  he 
at  present  possessed,  or  which  his  successors  might  daim, 
from  the  grants  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  the  kindtfess  of 
4he  fraternity.  In  consequence  of  this  representation, 
circular  letters  were  dispatched  to  all  the  lodges  of  Scot* 
land,  inviting  them  either  to  appear  hy  themselves  or 
proxies  on  next  St  Andrew's  day,  to  concur  and  assist  in 
the  election  of  a  grand  master*  When  that  day  arrived, 
about  32  lodges  appeared  by  themselves  or  proxies;  and 
after  receiving  the  deed  of  resignation  from  William  St 
Clair,  Esq*  proceeded  to  tlie  election  of  another  grand 
master ;  when,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  William  St 
Clalr  of  Iloslia  had  always  shown  for  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  tlie  order,  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  that 
high  ofRce,  and  proclaimed  grand  master  mason  of  all  Scot* 
laud.  Thus  was  tlie  grand  lodge  of  Scotland  instituted, 
SLud  the  use^of  tlie  lodge  of  Kilwinning  as  a  parent  lodgc^ 
^lantir.g  charters  to  others,  in  a  great  measure  superse- 
ded. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  grand 
lodge  coiiihrnci  to  hold  regular  meetii.gs,  which  are  at- 
teaded  by  deputations  from  the  provincial  lodges.  It 
may  be  proper  to  add,  that  from  Britain  the  continental 
lodges  dci  ivcd  free  masonry ;  but  they  deprived  it  of  that 
simplicity  v,'hich  has  always  been  scrupulously  adhered  to 
in  this  country,  iiistitutin^;  iui  immense  multitude  of  or* 
ders,  and  ilms  affordmg  aii  opportuiihy  to  individuals  to 
hold  assemblies,  with  vicus  hosllle  to  the  church  or  state, 
under  the  disguise  cf  masonic  meetings  ;  a  corruption 
which  ca/inot  occur  while  the  orders  of  masonry  are  so 
few  as  in  Scotland,  and  while  men  of  all  classes  of  the 
«3mmunity  are  received  among  the  initiated.  It  is  remarks 
ablc^that  the  sect  of  strict  Calvinistic  dissenters,  called  icm. 


Smfjff^Cfdttif  «t  ont  tipe  jrttempced  to  tnppcest  masonrj  as  fi|r 
at  Astr  influenoe  extrnded,  and  were  littk  leat  zealoos  oa 
the  subject  than  thp  popt  or  the  catholic  princes  had  beta. 
Thejdedaredit  tobeerimiBaltotmke  an  oath  beHDcehaad 
act  to  isereal  «  secret,  as  when  known  thte  poocealmcat 
might  prove  priminal ;  and  they  lefiised  to  admit  to  die 
sacraments  those  who  would  not  desert  the  order,  and  aa- 
swer  a  set  of  questions  calculate4  to  obtain  infiirmatioii 
about  the  secrets  of  masomy. 

.  It  might  be  iniproper  to  say  anj  thing  here  about  the 
importance  or  utility  of  free  masoofy*  The  initiated  art  ^ 
sufficiently  instrifcted  upon  th#t  pfMnt,  and  to  the  pro&ae 
the  mysteries  of  the  cnft  must  not  be  revealed ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  late  Dr  Robison,  whs 
wasiio  member  of  the  order,  was^  in  the  fulness  of  poUr 
tical  alarm,  writing  anxiously  against  it  as  an  engioe 
which  floight  overturn  hum^  society,  men  of  thf^  highett 
rank  and  fortune,  who  had,  been  initiated  into  the  impor* 
tant  and  mysterious  secret,  neither  felt  por  expressed  any 
alarm  upon  the  subject.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  cannot 
fail  to  occur,  that  the  humble  village  of  Kilwinning,  con- 
sidered as  the  spot  where  this  order  was  preserved  while 
it  was  extinguished  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  rise  from  its  ashes,  and  spread  to  the  ri- 
sing and  the  setting  sun,  enjoys  a  singular  degree  of  im- 
portance, which  it  could  scarcely  have  obtained  from  anj 
other  circumstance. 
Cavcni.  In  the  parish  of  Dairy,  on  the  side  of  a  lime-stone  rock, 
is  a  remarkable  natural  cavern.  It  is  44  feet  abo\-e  the 
bed  of  a  rivulet,  is  covered  with  30  feet  of  rock  and  earth, 
and  crowned  with  wood.  The  entrance  is  adorned  with 
a  vast  prominent  rock,  27  feet  broad  and  3U  long,  sloping 
a  little  upward.  The  inward  structure  is  like  Gothic 
arched  work,  supported  with  massy  columns  and  but- 
ircbses.     Its  width  varies  in  different  p}aces»from  five  te 
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JLO  ftet  $  its  height  from  five  to  12  feet}  end  iff  lengOi^  epAilteM^ 
far  as  it  is  accessible,  is  abont  189  fiset.  About  the  middlo 
0f  it  is  a  spacious  opcping  95  ftet  broad,  1}  fttt  wid^  and 
^2  £eet  high.  The  whole  internal  surfisce  is  vtrioody  ia^ 
l^ted ;  its  floor  is  nearly  dry ;  its  sides  and  oorners  nm 
0ff  into  many  crevices ;  and  its  roof  is  emblazcmed  bf 
calcareous  incrustations. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  antiquities  in  this  eountj  iMiBOtm 
are  situated  not  inland,  like  the  greater  number  of  those 
•Ireadj  mentioned,  but  upon  the  sea^coast.  Thus  the 
jsmall  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  on  the  coast  of  Cumiin* 
bam,  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth* 
Upon  the  south  side  is  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  the 
period  of  whose  constructiQa  nothing  can  now  be  learn- 
rd.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  over  which 
iwas  a  drawbridge.  It  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  Crorn* 
fvePs  soldiers.  The  island  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Eglinton.  In  this  island  there  are  no 
less  than  seven  caves.  One  of  them  is  an  apartment 
32  feet  square,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  The 
largest  of  the  caves  penetrates  to  such  a  distance,  that  it 
has  never  yet  been  explored.  On  the  mainland,  op* 
posite  to  the  island,  is  an  old  castle  called  Fortmcross. 
It  bears  marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  stands  upon  rodci 
so  close  to  the  sea  that  the  waves  dash  against  its  walls. 
From  the  name,  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
at  whic^  pilgrims  and  travellers,  proceeding  to  Icolm* 
kiln,  the  burial-place  of  our  ancient  Scottish  kings,  eni* 
barked.  They  are  supposed  to  have  stopt  for  refresh- 
ment  at  a  similar  old  castle  in  the  northern  part  of  Arran* 
Thereafter  they  traversed  the  isthmus  of  Cantyre ;  and 
again  embarking,  they  sailed  through  the  strait  betweea 
Jura  and  Isia  towards  Icolrokiln  or  lona,  the  object  of  their 
destination.  Here  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  belonging  lo- 
jhe  celebrated  armada  perished  in  1588.     She  sunk  im 
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A»K«2<>*ftboiit  ten  fiithoms  water,  and  is  supposed  to  hare  beei 
overset  by  one  of  those  sudden  gusts  from  the  land  which 
are  apt  to  happen  in  these  narrow  seas.  About  half  a 
centuiy  ago  an  attempt  was  made,  by  means  of  a  diving 
machine,  either  to  raise  the  vessel,  or  to  bring  up  scuao 
part  of  her  contents.  Some  fine  brass  guns  were  aoconl- 
inglj  recovered. 

Ahmpom  Upon  most  of  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood  fires  ap. 
pear  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  the  purpose  of  alarm- 
ing the  country,  which  was  exposed  to  be  continually 
wasted  by  the  depredations  of  Danish  invaders.  In  par* 
ticular,  a  tradition  of  this  nature  exists  concerning  Loiu 
don,  which  is  said  to  signify  the  iiU  ofjire^  and  ooncera* 
ang  two  hills  at  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  in  the  pa^ 
rish  of  Ardrossan  ;  the  first  of  which  is  called  KmockgeW" 
gon.  It  is  accessible  only  on  one  side  ;  and  from  its  cen- 
tral situation  there  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the  is- 
land country,  the  frith  of  Clyde,  and  western  isles.  The 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  camp  are  very  easily  traced  on  this 
hill,  particularly  the  ramparts  ami  gateways,  ar.d  in  the 
middle  an  artificial  mound  ;  from  v.  liL^ncc,  in  ilmei  of  dis- 
tress, or  when  a  Danish  fleet  was  seen  aJ.\  cndn^  touardi 
the  shore,  signals  of  alarm  were  mude.  '1  he  other  is  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  same  ridge  of  hills,  callod 
Roundhilly  the  top  of  which  is  entirely  a  i  icce  of  art,  2S 
yards  in  length  and  IS  yurds  broad,  and  seems  to  l.avc 
been  constructed  for  a  siinilar  purpose  witli  the  former. 
From  these  two  hi  lis,  by  smoke  in  the  dav  and  by  fian"»c 
in  tiie  nii;ht,  signias  were  coinmunuMttd  from  hill  to  hill, 
till  the  whole  inland  country  was  alarmed. 

\Vc  have  already  said  that  the  village  of  Larg*;  staiids  on 

a  beautitiful  plain  extending  about  a  mile  from  the  shore, 

Battle  of  and  surrounded  by  mountains  towards  the  land.     On  this 

*"'     plain  was  fought,  in  12(33,  in  the  rei^n  of  Alexander  the 
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Third,  the  celebrated  battle  of  Largs  between  the  Scots  tnd  Anrignitlcfc 
xhe  Danes  or  Norwegians,  to  which  the  poem  of  Hardjk- 
nute  alludes.  The  field  of  battle  is  still  pointed  out. 
iCaims  of  stones  were  on  it,  formed,  as  it  is  said,  over  pits 
into  which  the  bodies  of  the  slain  are  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown*  A  Danish  axe  was  found  near  it,  and  seat 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  stones  of  a  ruined  building,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  chapel,  were  removed,  the  workmen  came 
to  tliree  great  broad  unhewn  stones,  which  covered  threo 
deep  stone  coffins.  The  ground  at  the  bottom  bore  marks 
of  fire,  and  contained  remnants  of  bones.  A  rude  stone 
of  granite,  ten  feet  long,  once  stood  on  end  on  the  same 
ground,  but  is  now  fallen  down. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  same  parish,  along  the 
x:oast-road,.  are  to  be  seen  two  ruined  castles  or  towers* 
Indeed  the  natural  construction  df  the  land  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  road  along  the  coast  is  itself  a  curiosity  de- 
serving notice.  The  land  to  the  east  of  the  road  ends  ab- 
ruptly in  what  may  be  called  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
Btone,  extending  a  full  mile,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
road,  and  rising  above  it  in  some  places  to  the  height  of 
50  or  60  feet,  seeming  to  hang  over  it,  and  presenting  to 
travellers  the  likeness  of  an  impregnable  bulwark.  It  is 
a  striking  object,  especially  in  frosty  weather  if  the. sun 
happens  to  shine  on  if,  when  it  is  all  covered  with  icicles* 
This  mound  of  rock  ends  near  the  house  of  Kilmorly, 
.which  is  an  old  castle  standing  on  a  height,  and  command- 
iwr  a  noble  prospect  of  the  Clyde,  Farther  on  are  the 
ruins  of  another  castle  above  the  road,  and  seen  from  it; 
and  higher  up  a  mountain  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  and  green  to  the  top,  on  which 
Ihcre  is  still  a  vestige  of  some  work  of  ancient  times* 
Perhaps  it  might  have  served  for  a  watch-tower* 
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JU^yi^  In  tiie  9oiitheni  part  of  the  conntj,  Duxnirt  ctstk  is  • 
Dmmre  fine  old  bailding,  most  romantically  situated  on  the  briok 
^^'^'^  of  a  perpendicular  rocky  cliflT,  in  some  parts  overhanging 
the  sea*  Beneath  it  is  a  cavern  called  the  broumy*!  raw, 
flow  nearly  filled  up  with  rubhish  fallen  from  the  rock 
and  buiUings*  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  communicated 
with  the  castle,  and  probably  served  as  a  sally  port,  or 
aeoet  commimicatiion  with  the  sea,  as  in  Dunbar  axul 
Turabeny  castles.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  sublimitj 
•f  the  proepect  from  this  castle,  whence  at  one  coup  £oal 
is  seen  the  oonicalrock  of  Lanilash,  and  over  it  the  cnggj 
flumntains  of  the  isle  of  Arian,  frequently  hiding  thdr 
iMads  in  the  douda ;  from  hence  also  may  be  seen  the 
-rock  of  Ailsa,  the  cQf»t  of  Kintyre  on  both  aides  of  Ar« 
fan,  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  islands  of  Bute  and  Cam- 
braes,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Air.  The  period  at 
which  this  castle  was  built  is  unknown,  although  it  most 
hare  been  of  great  strength^  It  was  an  ancient  residesce 
•f  a  principal  branch  of  the  family  of  Kennedy,  who 
were  from  thence  styled  Kennedys  of  Dunure,  and  gene- 
rally accounted  the  chiefs  of  that  name.  The  famiij  of 
Cassilis  are  descended  from  them. 
Dolquhir-  The  castle  of  Dolquharran  also  desen-es  notice.  In 
raa  casdc  M*Farlane's  Collection  in  the  advocates  library,  it  is  thus 
described  :  "  The  stately  castle  of  Dolquharran,  the 
building  whereof  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  latclj 
made  thereto,  which  makes  it  hy  far  the  best  Iiouse  in 
all  that  country,  surrounded  with  vast  enclosures  of  wood, 
that  the  country  is  not  able  to  consume  it  by  tlicir  build- 
ing and  other  instruments  ;  and  among  them  be  oak-trcts 
of  a  very  considerable  size,  both  for  height  and  breadth, 
that  will  serve  cither  for  joist  or  roof  of  a  good  house." 
This  castle  at  present  consists  of  an  old  tower  or  fonalice, 
lt>  which  is  joined  a  more  modern  house.     Probably  the 
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-tdditioQ  aboye  mentioned^  from  the  fibres  oTcr  the  door,^°^H^'^^ 
was  made  in  the  jear  1079.  It  is  bounded  bj  the  gardea 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  water  of  Ginran, 
On  the  old  tower  are  escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  Kennedy, 
and  another  coat,  seemingly  that  of  Stewart^but  much  de- 
laced  by  age  ;  over  the  entry  are  also  some  armorial  bear- 
ings. From  the  battlements  of  the  tower  there  is  a  fine 
prospect,  the  river  winding  under  the  eye  through  a  weU 
wooded  valley. 

The  castle  of  Greenand  is  seen  on  die  road  from  AirGneoaoi 
to  Maybole*  The  following  description  of  it  is  given  in 
M'Farlane's  Manuscript  Collection :  **  Castle  of  Green- 
and  and  the  cave.  The  Greenand  is  a  high  house  upon 
the  top  of  a  rock  hanging  over  upon  the  sea,  with  some 
lower  new  work  lately  added  to  it,  but  never  finished.  It 
is  too  open  to  the  cold  and  moisture  arising  from  the  sea 
to  be  a  desirable  situation,  and  has  been  designed  to  be  the 
owner's  security  against  a  surprise  rather  than  a  constant 
residence.     It  is  within  the  parish  of  Maybole.^ 

There  is  another  ruin  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  Allowiy 
Would  certainly  not  deserve  notice  in  this  work,  had  it^^ 
not  derived  incidental  importance  from  its  being  immorta- 
lized by  the  talents  of  the  celebrated  Airshire  poet,  Robert 
Bums.    His  poem  concerning  it  is  entitled, "  Tam  o'  Shan-- 
ter  ;••  but  the  ruin  which  is  the  subject  of  discussion  is  na- 
med AUcrjcay  kirk.     This  old  and  ruined  church  stands 
by  the  river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  bridge  of  Doon, 
on  the  road  leading  from  Maybole  to  Air.     About  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  united  to  the  prirish  of  Air  j  since  whieti^ 
time  the  building  hr.s  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin*     It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  parishes  in  Scotland,  and  the  minister 
of  Air  is  said  to  be  bound  to  marry  and  baptize  in  it,  and 
also  to  hold  parochial  catechisings  there.     The  magis- 
^tes  of  Air  some  time  ago  attempted  to  remove  the  belf^' 
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Antiquities,  which  they  accounted  an  unnecessary  appendage  to  a 
ruined  building  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  paribh 
of  Alloway  refused  to  part  with  this  relic  of  their  separate 
ecclesiastical  establishment :  they  stood  upon  the  defen- 
sive, and  repulsed  by  force  the  persons  employed  to  re- 
move the  bell. 

OM  hoafie  On  a  bank  above  a  small  stream,  called  the  water  of 
Dun,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  woods  of  old  timber,  is 
the  ancient  house  of  Cassilis.  It  is  a  great  square  tower 
with  walls  of  uncommon  thickness,  and  a  court  of  infe- 
ripr  buildings.  This  old  tower  is  ascended  by  a  turnpike 
staircase.  The  walls,  as  high  as  the*  third  storey,  are  no 
less  than  16  feet  thick,  and  the  lower  storey  is  vaulted. 
It  has  probably  undergone  many  repairs.  In  consequence 
of  these,  the  appearance  is  in  some  degree  removed  of  the 
antiquity  which. in  all  probability  actually  belongs  to  it. 

In  this  county  a  suiHcient,  quantity  of  natural  wood  ex- 
ists  upon  the  banks  of  a  variety  of  its  rivers  to  render 
them  extremely  beautiful,  especially  with  the  aid  of  their 
steep  beds  and  rocky  channels,  ^vhich  give  variety  and 
interest  to  every  scene.  The  county  is  also  filled  with  a 
great  variety  of  elegant  and  splendid  mansions,  all  oi 
Culrean  which  are  adorned  with  beautiful  plantations.  Among 
*^'^*''*  these  we  may  with  propriety  take  notice  of  Culzeaii 
castle.  .  It  stands  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  in  a  bey  ;o 
which  it  gives  name.  It  is  elevated  cu  a  roel;,  projeclin/ 
a  little  into  the  sea,  of  80  feet  above  the  le\cl  of  iLc  wa- 
ter, and  almost  perpendicular.  Here  formtrlv  itccd  an 
ancient  castle.  It  was  tlie  rcsidcr.cc  of  llii.t  LiCLreh  of  il:c 
family  of  Kennedy  wliich  afurwards  iuccctd/d  to  ilir 
titles  of  Euils  of  Ciissilis.  The  proc  t  Lui-dir.r  v. as 
erected  upon  a  plan  given  by  the  late  IMr  Adam.  Tiie 
castle  commands,  from  the  principal  aparlmenls,  a  dLlii;ut- 
fttl  prospect  of  the  whole  Frith  of  Clyde,  with  a  full  view 
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of  the  rock  of  Ailsa  set  down  in  the  middle,  and  of  the  ves-  Aml^ti 
Bcls  passing  to  and  from  Clyde  not  far  from  its  walls.     On 
the  land-side,  and  immediately  below  the  castle,  are  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  old  house  of  Culzean,  formed  oat 
of  a  rock,  at  a  great  expence,  into  three  terraces^  upon  the 
walls  of  which  are  planted  some  of  the  choicest  fruit- 
trees.     The  remainder  of  the  old  gardens  is  formed  into 
pleasure-ground  and  gravel  walks  kept  with  great  care* 
Round  the  castle  and  the  adjoining  buildings  lies  an'  ex-* 
tensive  policy  of  about  '200  acresj,  interspersed  with  many 
thriving  plantations  ;  the  execution  of  which,  with  a  new 
garden  aiid  hot-houses,  has  been  conducted  with  great  taste 
and  elegance.     Upon  these  accounts  this  edifice  is  visited 
with  pleasure  by  all  persons  of  taste,  whether  residing  in  the 
country  or  strangers.  Near  to  the  castle,  and  immediately 
undsr  some  of  the  buildings,  are  the  coves  or  caves  of 
Culzctn.     These  are  six  in  number.     Of  the  three  to- 
wards  the  west,  tlic  largest  has  its  entry  as  low  as  high. 
water  mark.    The  roof  is  about  50  feet  high,  and  has  the 
appearance  as  if  two  Inr^^c  rocks  had  fallen  together,  form- 
ing a  Gothic  arcb,  thoui^^h  very  irregular.     It  extends  in- 
wards abov.t  JOO  feet,  and  vAiies  in  breadth.     It  commu- 
nicates v.:  t!i  t-e  other  two,  which  are  both  considerably 
less,  hilt  cf  much  tiic  sr.:ne  irrcjiular  form.     Towards  the 
cast  are  the  dier  tliiee  c^vcs,  which  likewise  communi- 
cate witli   each   ctiicv.       Tuey  are  nearly  of  the  same 
hci"ht  and  fiq-ure  \vi:h  the  former  ;  but  their  extent  has 
not  been  preciiclv  a^'^crtnincd.     Whether  these  caves  are 
natural  or  aitifleii:],  ri.i  if  anincial,  what  has  been  their 
desi;i.n,  no  traviitio:i  i.f.rnis  us.     O.ie  circumstance,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  omittod.   To  lac  lar-'^est  of  the  three  west- 
most  caves  i'i  a  door  or  entry,  built  of  frcc-stone,  with  a 
window,  three  feet  above  the  door,  of  the  same  kind  of 
lyork  \  above  both  these  is  an  apartment,  from  which  might; 
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Aatlqpititi.  be  sen!  down  whatever  couJd  annoy  the  assailants  of  Uc 
door.  Tbit  last  circumstance  is  well  known  to  lake  plict 
in  aaay  of  the  old  castles  ia  the  cowitry,  and  seems  M 
indicate  that  at  least  this  part  of  the  caves  lias  been  at 
CDC  period  the  abode  of  some  of  the  inhabjianu  of  the 
country.  The  caves  now  mentioned  are  celebrated  bj 
Robert  Bums  in  his  poem  of  Hallow  E'en,  which  givei  i 
nost  correct  account  of  a  part  of  the  ancient  supentiiiona 
of  the  country.  In  the  account  of  Camck,  among  Mr 
M'Farlaae's  papef  s  before  quoted,  the  seat  ilself  is  called 
the  Cave.  "  The  Cave,"  says  Mr  Abercrombie,  "  the 
nuision- house  of  Sir  Archibald  Kennedy  of  Colainc, 
takes  its  name  hence.  Under  the  outer  area  of  this  houie 
there  be  three  natural  caves,  which  enter  laigh  at  the  wi^ 
ter  mark  ;  from  thence  they  enter  upwards  to  a  higher  bj 
an  easy  ascent.  But  the  entry  to  the  third  is  more  difficult, 
being  both  low  in  the  entry  and  strsiti  In  the  highest  of 
tfaem  there  is  a  spring  of  good  water." 
I^faion  Eglinlon  castle  is  greatly  admired  on  accoant  of  the  ^len- 
M*^-  ^^  eJ<^«nce  of  its  fabric,  and  the  £oe  wooda  and  bawtifal 
scenery  with  which  iu  vicinity  is  adorned.  Indeed,-  ■• 
already  mentioned,  the  residence  of  every  gendcniBft  ia 
Airihire  ia  omamenied  with  beautlfiil  nad  thriving  plifri 
tatiens.  The  iucquaUties  of  the  toil,  and  the  varie^  <J 
Btreams  which  descend  &om  the  elevated  «oantry  whicb 
^  tnviron*  the  connty  OB  the  cast,  render  the  whole  cu 
ttcmely  pleasing,  while  St  the  same  time  the  view  tewtrdi 
Ac  settb;  ana,  of  a  vast  ocean,  interspersed  at  intervals 
with  great  islands  tontuning  lofty  mounfnn^  gives  lu- 
jts^  to  the  scene. 

The  following  Table  ei^ibits  i  staUment  of  the  pi^a* 
lMiOB«{tb«fioaDt7. 
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y^^*^  Veij  immercms  instances  occur  in  this  comity  of  pef« 
sons  attaining  to  extreme  longevitj  ;  that  is,  to  100  years 
and  upwards.  Thus  in  Maybolcf,  sotnc  jears  ago,  Mr 
David  Doigy  the  schoohnaster,  died  at  the  age  of  104 
Soon  after  him  died  a  woman^aged  ld5  ;  and  at  one  time, 
within  these  few  years,  ten  persons  were  alivc^  whose  ages 
added  together  amounted  to  upwards  of  DOO  years.  la 
other  towns  and  villagds  upon  the  coast,  similar  instances 
of  longevity  have  occurred.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  (» 
be  admitted,  that  consumptions  are  more  prcval^t  in  tlii» 
Aioist  climate  than  in  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  best  !&> 
medy  for  this  very  cruel  distemper  is  here  thought  to  con- 
sist of  a  sea-voyage  -,  though  upon  what  foundation  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted,  or  how  far  it  is  correct,  we  do 
not  know*  It  is  undoubtedly  contrary  to  some  late  the* 
ories,  which  represent  a  degraded  atmosphere,  or  air  of 
inferior  purity,  as  the  best  remedy  which  can  be  aflbrded 
to  persons  menaced  or  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
Maancrfl^  The  character  of  the  people  of  this  county,  in  spite  of 
the  practice  of  smuggling,  which  long  prevailed,  is  upon 
the  whole  sober  and  regular,  and  of  the  true  Scottish  tem^ 
per  anient ,  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best 
VLtVigioiL  education  for  tlieir  children.  Tliey  are  pious,  or  rather 
extremelv  zealous,  in  religious  matters,  firm  Calvinists,- 
and  deeply  learned  in  theological  questions,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  persecutions  wliich  the  presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland  imderwent  from  the  accession  of  James  the 
Sixth  till  the  revolution  under  King  William.  Their 
ancestors  of  all  ranks  encountered  the  utmost  seTcrity 
of  military  execution  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to 
submit  to  the  introduction  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchj# 
This  has  fixed  tlie  character  of  the  people,  and  their  at- 
tachment to  a  form  of  religion  which  was  purchased  bj 
90  great  sacrifices.  Thus  the  sentiments  of  patriotism, 
together  with  a  respect  for  the  memory  of  their  anoes* 
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•MBy  tends  to  render  religion  an  interesting  subject}  whiles  RdlgM. 
«o  the  other  hand^  religion^  together  with  the  inspec* 
tion  which  the  presbjterian  church  of  Scotland  still  ex« 
ercises  over  its  members  in  country  parishes,  preserves 
alive  a  high  regard  for  dccencj  or  public  opinion,  and  for 
good  morals.  Most  persons  who  have  arrived  at  mature 
i^e,  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  if  thejr  are  heads  of 
families,  are  not  onlj  capable  of  maintaining,  but  actually 
do  maintain,  the  practice  of  private  religious  worship,  and 
extemporary  prayer,  in  their  families,  which  is  so  inte« 
jrestingly  described  by  the  Airshire  poet. 

the  cfaecffii'  fitppcr  done,  wi'  terioiu  facc« 

They  round  the  mgk  fonn  a  circle  wide ; 
The  ore  tunif  o'er,  wi*  patriarchal  grace. 

The  Ug  ha-Bible,  ance  hit  father's  pride  z 
Hit  bonnet  rer'rently  it  laid  atide, 

Hb  lyart  haffett  wearing  thin  an*  bare; 
Thoee  ttrains  that  once  did  sweet  .in  Zion  gfide^ 

He  wales  m  portion  with  jndicious  care ; 
And  **  LitMs  V9nbtf  God  !**  fie  says,  with  solemn  atff, 

^thej  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guiie ; 

They  tone  thdr  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  ain^ : 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warblii^  measure  rise. 

Or  pbintive  Martyrs»  worthy  of  the  nantc. 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heav'n^ward  flame. 

The  sweetest  fsr  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
CompaPd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart^feh  raptures  raise  ; 
Hae  nnisoo  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

How  Ahram  waa  the  friend  of  God  on  high  t 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfive  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  giODniug  lye 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  HeaTeti's  aTeaging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailiAg  cry; 

Or  n^  Isaiah^  wild«  seraphic  fire ; 
Of  <tte  holy  seen  ^btt  tepe  the  sacnd  lyn. 

Kks 
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Poiiipi  the  Clirintian  volume  i>  Ibe  ihemr, 
tiaw  f^ltlcia  blood  for  guilty  mui  wm  ibnl ; 

Htnr  H«,wbD  bore  in  HoTcn  the  MMod  ouar, 
Hmd  not  encanh  whereon  tolaf  kw  had: 

Hnw  bb  Rin  r.,tl^wcr>  inJ  kivu.u  ipcJ  ; 

IItc  prccrpit  ngc  the;  wmic  to  min;  a  Uitil ; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Pafmot  hiniiheil, 
Kaw  in  thr  (UO  i  mightT  angel  mcd ; 
Anil  lieird  grat  fiib'luu'i  dooni  jmuiouocM  by  Uano't  i 


Then  Iinecling  down,  to  HKAris\(Tt.aKA(.  Kiia, 

The  mat,  the  father,  and  ihe  hiubaod  praji ; 
Itopc  "  jprinjtt  eiuUiog  on  iriumphJOt  wing," 

I'hil  il>i  (hey  all  tball  meet  In  futuic  daji  i 
Tliere  rTtt  bask  in  umrcjled  rayt, 

No  more  <o  ti^h,  or  ihed  the  bitter  toir, 
Toj^lhcr  hymning  their  Creator'*  praiv, 

In  iiuch  lociny,  yet  nil!  more  dear  j 
While  cirding  time  nwva  louiid  is  an  etenul  •pherc. 

Compa-'M  with  thii,  hew  poor  religion')  pride, 

la  all  the  pomp  of  lueibod  and  of  tn. 
When  men  iliipLy  to  congrcgitiont  wide 

Dcvotioti't  every  grace,  cuipt  the  itarl  I 
The  P'v'r,  iiiccni'J,  ihe  pageant  wi!I  dcirn. 

The  pomponi  Krain,  the  ncerdola]  note ; 
But  baply,  in  tome  cottage  (ir  apart. 

May  bear,  well  plcai'd,  the  languge  of  the  nal; 
Aod  in  hit  book  of  life  tbe  inmatn  poor  otfoU. 


It  will  not  appev  surprising  that  this  valuable  qiirit, 
which  is  upon  the  whole  the  general  character  of  tbe  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  should  soioetiiDes  deviate  into  errors  or 
extravagances.  An  instance  of  this  son  is  still  generally 
remembered,  as  having  occurred  in  1*78410  tbe  town  of  fr« 
vine.  We  have  alreadj  mentioned  the  religious  sect  call- 
ed the  relief  congfigation,  which  had  its  origin  in  Jed- 
burgh, and  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the  established 
church,  excepting  in  this,  that  each  congregation  nomi- 
nates its  own  minister  bj  popular  election.     This  sect^ 


..^^^ 
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Gke  most  other  dissenters  in  Scotland,  has  ecclesiastical  R«l«g«on- 
courts  that  exercise  a  religious  jurisdiction  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations,  and  over  their  own  clergy.  The 
»cct  of  relief  had  established  a  congregation  at  Irvine. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr  Jack,  their  first  minister,  the  con- 
gregation elected  a  Mr  White  to  be  his  successor.     ]\fr 
White  having  been  employed  to  assist  one  of  his  brethren 
hi  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  at  Glas- 
gow, one  Mrs  Buchan  heard  him  preach  tliere.   Being  cap- 
tivated by  his  eloquence,  she  informed  him  by  a  letter  that 
he  was  the  first  minister  who  had  brought  the  gospel  home 
to  her  heart,  and  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  him  at 
Irvine,  that  she  might  be  farther  confirmed  in  the  faith. 
The  minister,  flattered  by  this  testimony  of  the  success  of 
his  own  ordtory,  showed  the*  letter  to  some  of  his  people, 
who  gave  her  a  very  welcome  reception :  and  from  her 
heavenly  conversation  and  extraordinary  gifts,  they  began 
to  consider  her  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  their 
party.     Religion  was  the  constant  topic  of  her  conver- 
sation.    In  all  companies,  and  upon  all  occasions,  she  in- 
troduced it.     Her  time  was  wholly  employed  in  visiting 
from  house   to  house,  in  making  family  worship,  sol- 
ving doubts,  answering  questions,  and   expounding  the 
scriptures.     As  in  the  course  of  these  exercises  she  start- 
ed Several  religious  novelties,  some  of  the  congregation 
began  to  entertain  doubts  about  the  orthodoxy  of  her 
principles,  all  of  which  had  been  implicitly  imbibed  by 
their  minister.     They  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and 
^sired  him  to  dismiss  his  new  convert  as  a  dangerous 
person.     He  refused  to  comply  with  their  request;  they 
threatened  to  bring  a  formal  accusation  against  him  be- 
fore his  ecclesiastical  brethren  as  a  heretic  and  a  schis- 
matic ;  but  he  remained  firm  to  Mrs  Buchan's  interest,  and 
was  supported  in  his  resolution  by  some  of  the  wealthiest 
pf  bis  bearers.     Her  opponents  4rew  up  a  statement  of 


p 

^^^^^   Kcligiec  ivhat  ihtj  conceived   to  be  the  opinions  of  Mrs  Bnchan 
^^^^L  and  the  minister,  and  desired  him  to  declare  ivhctber  the 

^^^^V  statement  was  or  was  not  correct.     He  adroittcd  that  it 

^^^^H  vas  correcl,  and  readily  subscribed  it  as  such.     He  wu 

^^^^^1  immediately  accused  before  the  relief  presbytery,  or  ec- 

^^^^1  desiaslical  court,  and  they  deprived  him  of  his  office  o( 

^^^^1  minister.     Accordingly  he  delivered  up  the  keys  ofliit 

^^^^1  meeting-house,  and  preached  for  some  time  from  a  pulpit 

^^^^^■^  in  the  fields,  and  afterwards  in  his  own  house.     The  cd< 

^^^^^P  riosity  ol    the  public  was  excited,  and  many  frequccled 

^^^^H  his  meetings.     In  the  meanwhile  Mrs  Buchan  proceeded 

^^^^V  from  one  extravagant  notion  to  another,  till   at  last  she 

^^^^H  avowed  herself  an  inspired  prophetess.      Strange  accoanu 

^^^^^B  Trere  given  of  the  doctrine  and  manner  of  worship  oF 

^^^^H  licr  followers.     Tfaey  usually  met  in  the  night,  and  were 

^^^^V  instructed  by  thisprelcnded  prophetess.    She  gave  herxif 

^^^H  >Out  to  be  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 

^^^^L  the  RevelaUon,  and  that  Mr  White  was  the  man-child 

^^^^^^^^^V     sbe  had  brought  forth.     This  and  some  other  ntrinp 
^  drew  upon  her  and  her  party  the  indignalion  of  the  popu- 

lace. Idle  people  assembled  at  different  times  in  a  tumol- 
tuous  mumer,  surrounded  the  house,  broke  the  windoin 
and  furniture,  and  would  have  proceeded  to  greater  extre- 
mities, bad  it  not  been  for  the  interposiuon  of  the  aa|is- 
tratei.  After  repeated  applications  firom  different  mem- 
bers of  the  relief  congregation  to  have  ber  apprehended, 
and  proceeded  against  as  a  blasphemer,  the  nutpstrates 
thought  it  prudent  to  dismiss  her  from  the  place  i  Trhich 
was  accordingly  done  May  17S4.  To  protect  the  wo- 
man &om  insult,  they  accompanied  her  about  a  mile  out 
of  town  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts^  she  vat 
grossly  insulted  by  the  mob,  thrown  into  ditches^  tad 
otherwise  ill  used  by  the  way.  She  took  op  herren- 
ibnce  that  niglit  in  tbe  aeigbboHrhood  ^  Uliwiinf  «d4 
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Wiog  jmnfld  by  Mr  Wliite  and  others  In  the  morning,  the 
whole  companj,  about  fortj  in  number,  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  Mauchline,  and  from  thence  to  Cunmock^ 
mod  to  Qosebum  in  Dumfiriesshire,  singing  as  they  went, 
4md  saying  Aat  they  were  going  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
After  some  time,  Mrs  Buchan  died ;  her  infatuated  fol*- 
lowers  refused  to  allow  her  to  be  buried,  in  full  expecta* 
lion  of  a  speedy  resurrection :  but  they  at  length  disper^ 
eed,  and  the  afiair  was  no  more  heard  of. 

At  Kilmaurs,  a  village  in  this  county,  a  less  disorderly  LiftcnMA 
schism  originated  among  another  set  of  dissenters.     Xhe*""*^'''^ 
fleet  of  seceders,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  mention  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  Stirling,  are  divided  into  two  parties  i 
the  strictest  sort  cannot  become  burgesses  of  royal  bo« 
roughs,  because  they  reftTse  to  take  the  oath  imposed  on 
eidmission  to  maintain  the  religion  of  the  country  as  by 
law  established,  apprehending  that  tliis  would  be  an  en* 
gagement  against  themselves.     These  are  called  anfiiur^ 
gieri.     The  rest  of  the  seceders,  however,  do  not  scruple 
to  Ukt  the  oath,  affirming  that  they  are  the  true  presby- 
terians  according  to  the  ancient  statutes  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  that  it  is  the  established  clergy  who  have 
deviated  from  the  purity  of  faith  and  practice  of  the  pres- 
byterian  chnrch,  as  fixed  in  former  times.     These  are 
called  hurgbers  or  burgher  seceders.     Mr  Smeiton,  a  bur- 
gher minister  established  at  Kilmaurs,  thought  £t  to  in« 
list,  that  in  administering  the  sacrament  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  minister  should  break  a  piece  of  the 
bread,  and  hold  it  in  his  hand  while  uttering  the  prayer  of 
eonsecration.     Mr  Smeiton  and  his  brethren  differed  a* 
bout  this  point.     He  insisted  that  it  is  of  religion^  obli- 
gation to  observe  this  mode  of  dispensing  the  sacrament, 
gnd  positively  enjoined  by  the  words  of  the  institution : 
l^as  brethren  considered  thi9  fbpnafity  ^s  not  binding  upos^ 
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Rd-timt.  ihe  conscience,  but  iJiat  it  miglit  or  might  not  be  perrorm- 
''-  ed  without  inciiiring  j;uill.     Tlie  argumeai  w»  kcvnlj- 

agitated,  and  terminated  in  a  rupture.  Mr  Smeiun  r^ 
fused  to  bold  communioo  with  iliose  who  did  not  pnoc- 
tatlly  coaioitn  to  liis  opinion  ;  and  his  brethren  paucda 
sentence  ofexpuUion  agaiu&t  him  for  his  obhunuj.  Be 
despised  the  authority  by  which  this  w»  done,  and  mo* 
tinned  to  nieach.  His  congregation  were  dinded,  and 
went  to  laiv  about  the  properly  of  the  mec ling- bouse  j 
but  Mr  Sineiton  was  supported  by  suKcieni  number*  ta 
enabli:  him  to  maintain  pussession.  Hence,  however,  orj. 
f;inalcd  a  schism  j  and  the  two  parlies  were  ditunguislied 
by  the  name  ai  Hftiij  Mii  onU-lifters.  Such  maticrs  » 
these  arc  in  our  limes  no  cause  of  di^iturbaiice  to  the  or- 
der of  society,  nor  do  they  affect  in  (he  sJig  hi  est  degree 
its  ordinary  business ;  but  they  are  worllty  of  notice  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
R/AMn  In  treating  of  the  county  of  Air,  it  in  impossible  to  pan 
■""*  unnoticed  the  celebrated  poet  to  whom  it  gave  birth,  and 
-r-  who   lias   consecraltd   lo  the  niU'iCS  its  mountains   and  in 

waters,  and  rendered  the  whole  territory  a  sort  of  clasuc 
ground.  Robert  Bums  was  the  sMi  of  William  Bur^  who 
had  been  bom  in  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  and  aficnrardi 
settled  in  Airshire.  William  Bums  was  employed  as  a  gar- 
dener by  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doooholm,  in  the  parish  of  A1Id> 
^vay,  which  has  long  been  annealed  to  that  of  Air,  as  already 
mentioned.  Here  he  obtained  a  perpetual  lease  of  sevra 
acres  of  land  frotn  Dr  Campbell,  physician  in  Air,  with  the 
view  of  acting  as  a  nurseryman  and  public  gardener.  Upoo 
this  spot,  whiph  is  on  the  road-side,  nearly  two  miles  iron 
the  town  of  Air,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  bridge  of 
Doon,  William  Bums  with  his  own  hands  erected  a  cot- 
tage of  clay,  which  he  afterwards  inhabited.  He  loarriol 
in  1757  Agnes  BfowD}  ^d  the  first  fruits  of  theic  unuf 
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WM  our  t>oet  Robert  Burns,  who  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  fBnnui 
January  1159.  Besides  possessing  his  seven  acres  of  land, 
IVilliam  Bums  continued  to  be  employed  as  a  gardener 
and  oyerseer  by  Mr  Ferguson  of  Doonholm,  and  conti- 
nued in  this  situation  till  the  year  1766.  In  his  sixth  Hit  edutu^ 
year  Robert  Bums  began  to  attend  a  school  at  Alloway 
MiUy  about  a  mile  distant,  which  was  taught  by  a  person 
#f  the  name  of  Campbell ;  but  the  teacher  being  speedily 
preferred  to  a  better  situation,  William  Bums  and  a  few 
of  his  neighbours  adopted  a  measure  which  is  not  unu- 
sual in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland ;  that  is,  they  en- 
gaged a  person  to  teach  their  children,  under  condition 
that  he  should  live  in  the  houses  of  his  employers  alter* 
nately;  and  that  they  should  afford  him  a  salary  to  a 
small  amount,  providing  the  fees  from  his  scholars  did 
not  extend  to  as  much.  The  teacher's  name  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Mr  Murdoch.  With  him  our  poet  appears  to 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  his  own  language  gram- 
matically. His  master,  in  a  letter  upon  this  subject  pub- 
lished by  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  in  his  elegant  and  inte- 
resting history  of  the  life  of  Robert  Bums,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Robert  and  his  younger  brother.  ^^  My 
pupil,  Robert  Bums,  was  then  between  six  and  seven 
years  of  age,  his  preceptor  about  18.  Robert  and  his 
younger  brother  Gilbert  had  been  grounded  a  little  in 
£nglish  before  they  were  put  under  my  care.  They  both 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  reading,  and  a  tolerable  progress 
in  writing.  In  reading,  dividing  words  into  syllables  by 
rule,  spelling  without  book,  parsing  sentences,  &c.  Ro- 
bert and  Gilbert  were  generally  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
class,  even  when  ranged  with  boys  by  far  their  seniors. 
The  books  most  commonly  used  in  the  school  were,  the 
Spelling  Book^  the  New  Testament^  the  Bible^  Mason^i 
CoUecthn  of  Frgse  and  Fene,  and  FisherU  Grammar ^ 


Tbey  committed  to  memory  the  hymns  and  other  pocsu 
of  that  Collection  with  uncommon  faciiity.  This  &ci- 
lity  wat  partly  owing  to  the  method  pursued  by  their 
lather  and  me  in  initmcling  them,  which  was  to  valu 
them  .thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  meaning  oS  every 
vard  in  each  seolence  that  was  to  he  commiRed  to  me- 
nory.  Gilbert  always  appeared  to  mc  to  potscu  a  more 
lively  imagination,  and  to  he  more  of  the  wit,  than  Ro- 
bert. I  attempted  to  leach  tliem  a  Ultle  church  muuc, 
Hcr«  they  were  left  far  hehind  hy  all  the  rest  of  the 
•chooL  Robert's  ear,  in  particular,  was  remarkably  dull, 
ttid  his  voice  tmtunable.  It  was  long  before  I  could  get 
Ifacm  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another.  Robeit'l 
countenance  vras  geaerally  grave,  and  expressive  of  >  H> 
«ioas,  contemplative,  and  thoughtful  mind.  Gilbert't 
bee  said.  Mirth,  v.'ili  tbre  I  mean  to  Hve  !  and  certainlv, 
if  any  person  who  knew  the  two  boys  had  been  adced, 
which  of  them  was  the  most  likely  to  court  tb«  moset, 
be  wouhl  surely  never  have  guessed  that  Robert  had  s 
^opcnsity  of  that  kind."  Robert  Burns  was  soon  r«no. 
veed  from  tiiii  teacher,  in  coosequecce  of  hit  fatba  h^ 
ving  taken  a  iaim,  called  Mmmt  Ol^batt,  of  70  acrci,  at 
a  rent  of  L.40.  And  here,  as  it  waa  a  solitaiy  place, 
his  father  was  the  only  teacher  of  oar  poet  j  and  as  Rxn 
■s  his  strengA  enabled  bim,  he  waa  employed  ta  workiig 
laboriously  npcn  the  &rm.  When  be  was  tbirteoi  yean 
af  ue,  Robert  Bums  was  sent  dnrii^  a  ■nmmcr  qnaitei 
Ip  the  faridi  •chool  of  Dalrymple  for  the  sake  of  lean* 
ng  to  write.  In  the  following  year,  1T73»'  he  was  sent 
to  Air  to  his  former  teacher,  Mr  Murdoch,  who  by  that 
'time  bad  been  appointed  master  of  the  £ngUsh  sdoal 
there.  Mr  Mnrdocb,  ig  llie  letter  already  ntentioaed, 
speaks  upon  the  subject  thus:  "  lo  1773,  Robert  Bams 
pBne  to  Ifowi  tad  lodge  with  n^  %  tlie.pBC|!OM  «f 


icvitiiig  English  grainmar,  &c.  that  he  might  be  better 
qualified  to  instruct  bis  brothers  and  sisters  at  home.    He 
wma  now  with  me  day  and  night  in  school,  at  all  meals^ 
wd  in  all  mj  walks.     At  the  end  of  one  week  I  told  him 
that  he  was  now  pretty  much  master  of  the  parts  of 
apeechy  &c. ;  I  should  like  to  teach  him  something  of 
French  pronunciation,  that  when  he  should  meet  with  the 
name  of  a  French  town,  ship,  officer,  or  the  like,  in  the 
newspapers,  he  might  be  able  to  pronounce  it  something 
like  a  French  word.     Robert  was  glad  to  hear  this  pro* 
fKMal,  and  immediately  we  attacked  the  French  with  great 
courage.     Now  there  was  little  else  to  be  heard  but  th« 
declension  of  nouns,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &c.    When 
walking  together,  and  even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly 
telling  him  the  names  of  different  objects,  as  they  pi^ 
aented  thei^selves,  in  French  ;  so  that  he  was  hourly  lay* 
ing  in  a  stock. of  words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases.    In 
abort,  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  learning,  and  I  in 
teaching,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two ; 
most  zealous  in  the  business ;  and  about  the  end  of  the 
cond  week  of  the  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to  read  a^ 
little  of  the  ^dvniturts  cf  Ttkmachu^  in  Fenelon's  own 
words. 

^  But  now  the  plains  of  Mount  Oliphant  began  to  whi« 
ten,  and  Robert  was  summoned  to  relinquish  the  pleasing 
^aeenes  that-  surrounded  the  grotto  of  Calypso,  and,  arme4 
with  a  sickle,  to  seek  glory  by  signalizing  himself  in  the 
jkldsof  Ceres ;  and  so  he  did,  for  although  but  about  15^^ 
I  was  told  that  he  performed  the  work  of  a  man.  Thus 
was  I  deprived  of  my  very  apt  pupil,  and  consequently 
agreeable  companion,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks ;  one  of 
which  was  spent  entirely  in  the  study  of  English,  and  the 
father  two  chiefly  in  that  of  French." 

^[^  i|RM  t^  Utoraiy  education  of  Robert  Biinis«r  He 


•■  indeed  made  some  efibrts,  wttlfoiit  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  l« 
acquire  a  knon-ledge  of  the  Latin  language,  bnt  he  made 
little  or  00  progress.  In  the  mean  time  he  coniinucd  en- 
gaged in  country  work  upon  his  father's  farm.  At  thir. 
teen  years  of  age  he  assisted  in  thra<ihing  the  crop  of  com; 
at  fifteen  he  was  his  father's  principal  labourer;  and  in 
this  situation  he  continued  till  bis  twenty-third  yjar.  Hii 
father  was  urprosperous  in  his  affairs;  he  took  advan- 
tage of  a  breach  allowed  by  thtf  lease  of  his  first  farm, 
which  was  of  a  poor  ard  had  soil  ;  and  in  1777  he  re- 
tnoved  to  another  in  Tarbotlon  parish,  where  he  wai 
not  more  prosperous  ;  he  died  on  the  1 3th  Febmsry 
1784.  In  his  twenty-third  year  Robert  Bums,  lindiog 
that  he  had  no  capital  to  afford  him  a  prospect,  of  settling 
in  life  as  a  farmer,  thought  of  turning  flax-dresser,  and 
engaged  for  a  time  in  that  employment  at  Irvine  ;  but  he 
found  the  business  unsuitable  both  to  his  health  and 
inclination.  His  flax  having  caught  fire,  his  workshop 
was  hurtled,  while  he  and  a  parly  of  his  compnnioos  were 
ftccupj'ing  themselves  in  gaily  welcoming  the  new  yearj 
a  circumstance  which  put  an  end  to  this  eoterprise. 

Thus  the  early  life  of  Bums  was  spent  in  poverty  anA 
severe  toil,  and  was  cheered  by  no  happy  prospects  of 
fblure  prosperity ;  bat  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable advantages  of  a  moral  nature.  The  cbancter 
of  his  father  appears  to  have  been  highly  respectable  is 
his  station,  being  a  pious,  upright,  and  deserving  man. 
Our  poet  witnessed  in  his  father's  house  domestic  )i&  ui 
its  happiest  form  ;  and  the  description  in  the  Cottar's  Sa> 
lurday  Night  ts  conudered  as  a  faithful  picture  «f  it. 
Bums,  from  time  to  time,  obtained  the  means  of  penuing 
a  variety  of  books  of  merit  in  the  English  language,  by  . 
Micans  of  which  his  taste  was  formed ;  and  .al<mg  wiA 
sDHDc  «tber  peasants  sons  he  formet]  two  differeni  clabs  a^ 
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Tarboltoo  and  Mauchline,  which  held  meetings  (or  dc-  .  ^"^^  ^ 
bating  upon  such  general  subjects  as  might  appear  instruc- 
live  or  entertaining  to  the  members.     Thus  he  acquired 
a  fiicilitjr  and  a  force  of  expression,  without  premedita- 
t^m,.  much  superior  to  what  mere  men  of  ktters  usually  ' 

possess,  and  which  excited  some  surprise  when  he  was  af- 
terwards introduced  into  public  life* 
.    Bums  began  very  early  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  po* 
etical  talents,  which  attracted  notice  only  among  persons  of 
his  own  rank. in  the  neighbourhood;  and  many  of  his 
best  efforts  were  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  the  public. 
The  energy  of  mind  which  could  enable  a  man,  with  his 
hands  at  the  plough,  and  his  spirits  exhausted  by  labour 
and  by  coarse  fare,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  imprp* 
Ting  his  best  powers,  and  to  meditate  on  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  of  Nature,  necessarily  implied  the  possession  of 
acute  feelings  and  a  strong  love  of  pleasure.     This  last, 
however,  is  the  most  dangerous  rock  which  can  come  into 
the  way  of  a  poor  man ;  as  the  degree  of  indulgence  which 
would  produce  little  mischief  to  persons  in  liberal  cir<« 
cumstances  must  speedily  ruin  his  affairs  and  whole  pros- 
pects.    Though  in  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  Hit  early 
placed.  Bums  must  from  necessity  have  lived  with  much  •"**"• 
sobriety,  according  to  the  meaning  which  persons  in  easy 
circumstances  give  to  that  word,  yet  he  gradually  was  con« 
sidered  by  persons  of  his  own  rank  as  a  lover  ora  degree 
of  social  gaiety  little  suited  to  his  station.     Some  of  his 
poems  which  were  first  published,  occasioned  much  scan* 
dal  to  the  graver  part  of  the  community  by  their  tendency 
to  turn  into  ridicule  the  religious  peculiarities  of  his  coun-* 
trymen.     The  whole  was  crovmed  by  the  imprudence  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  of  forming  a  rash  connection  with 
an  individual  of  the  other  sex,  which  at  a  future  period  he 
•odcavoured  to  repair  by  marrying  its  object.     Bums 


m 

ippetrt  to  li«ve  tafaniued  to  the  oensnres  of  the  cknd^ 


u  he  afiterwards  teknowledged  thet  he  had  sat  upon  die 
Aboatto  M9oi  of  rij^iHtoMd.  At  this  time,  when  twen^-thiee 
^^^^^  jears  of  age^  his  ailairs  weit  so  desperate  that  he  fomd 
hidaei.  no  vesoiuoe,  excepting  that  of  an  engagement  to  go  to  Ja- 
maica in  the  station  of  a  book-keeper,  or,  as  it  is  Tok 
garly  and  more  correcdy  styled,  a  negro-drxrcr.  He  was 
vnable,  however,  to  pa j  the  ezpence  of  his  passage ;  a- 
difficolty  which  was  surmounted  by  pnbliahii^  in  Air  a 
irst  edition  of  his  poems ;  that  is,  of  those  which  were 
then  written*  He  himself  in  a  letter,  spesdts  dins  upon  d« 
subject.  ^  My  vanity  was  highly  gratified  by  die  recep- 
tion I  met  with  firom  die  puUic ;  and,  besides,  I  podc* 
eled,  all  ezpences  deducted,  nearly  twenty  pomids*  This 
sum  came  very  seasonably,  as  I  was  thinking  of  ia« 
denting  myself,  for  want  of  money,  to  procure  my  pas- 
sage. As  soon  as  I  was  master  of  nine  guineas,  the  pnoe- 
of  Wafting  me  to  the  torrid  rone,  I  took  a  steerage  pss- 
aage  in  the  first  ship  diat  was  to  sail  from  die  Clyde ;  £» 

Hungry  ruin  had  me  in  the  wind. 

I  had  for  some  days  been  skulking  from  covert  to  covert, 
under  all  the  terrors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-advised  people 
had  uncoupled  all  the  merciless  pack  of  the  law  at  my 
heels.  I  had  taken  the  last  farewell  of  mj  few  friends;  my 
diest  was  on  the  road  to  Greenock  ;  I  had  composed  the 
last  song  I  should  ever  measure  in  Caledonia,  The  gloomy 
Night  is  gathering  fast ^  when  a  letter  from  Dr  Blacklock 
to  a  friend  of  mine  overthrew  all  my  schemes,  by  open* 
ing  new  prospects  to  my  poetic  ambition." 
Cott  to  E-  At  the  time  when  Burns,  in  consequence  of  Dr  Black- 
dinbuTgh.  lock's  suggestion,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  his  poems  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  then  pub- 
lishing the  periodical  paper  entitled  the  Lomger,    Ac- 
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•of^nglj  the  ninetj-sevcnth  number  contains  ^  An  A&> 
ccmnt  of  Robert  Boms,  the  Airshire  Ploughman,  with 
Extracts  from  his  Poems.''  This  number  was  written 
\j  Mr  M'Kenzie,  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  &c.  Aa 
the  Lounger  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Bums  was  thus 
introduced  very  advantageously  to  the  notice  of  the  world* 
The  men  of  letters  received  him  in  the  most  flattering 
■lanner.  As  his  talents  for  conversation  were  powerful  {||,„^ 
and  striking,  he  immediately  became  an  acceptable  g^^^t^^J^^ 
ia  the  most  fiuhionable  circles.  This  gave  him  currency 
among  all  orders  of  society ;  and  all  classes  of  persona 
were  ambitious  to  be  introduced  to  his  society  and  ac* 
quaintance.  Dr  Currie  remarks,  that  **  A  taste  for  let* 
tars  is  not  always  conjoined  with  habits  of  temperanoa 
and  regularity ;  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  contained  perhaps  an  uncommon  proportion  o£ 
men  of  considerable  talents  devoted  to  social  excesses^  in 
which  their  talents  were  wasted  and  debased. 

^*  Bums  entered  into  several  parties  of  this  descriptioa 
with  the  usual  vehemence  of  his  character.  His  gene« 
sous  affections,  his  ardent  eloquence,  his  brilliant  and  da- 
ring imagination,  fitted  him  to  be  the  idol  of  such  asso* 
ciations ;  and,  accustoming  himself  to  conversation  of  un« 
Umited  range,  and  to  festive  indulgences  that  scorned  re« 
atraint,  he  gradually  lost  some  portion  of  his  relish  for 
the  more  pure,  but  less  poignant  pleasures,  to  be  found  ift 
tiie  circles  of  taste^  elegance,  and  literature.  The  sudden, 
alteration  in  his  habits  of  life  operated  on  him  physically* 
as  well  as  morally.  The  humble  fire  of  an  Airshire 
peasant  he  had  exchanged  for  the  luxuries  of  the  Scottbli 
metropolis ;  and  the  effects  of  this  change  on  his  ardent 
constitution  could  not  be  inconsiderable*  But  whatevef 
influence  might  be  produced  on  his  conduct,  his  excellent 
understanding  suffered  no  corresponding  debasement.  He 
estimated  his  friends  and  associates  of  every  description  at 


thfir  proper  value,  and  appreti&ted  his  own  conduct  niUt 
a  piecision  that  might  give  scope  to  much  curious  and 
mel  inchol^  reflection.  He  saw  hU  danger,  and  at  timet 
formed  resolutions  to  guard  against  it  i  but  he  had  em- 
barked on  the  tide  of  dissipation,  and  was  borne  along  iu 
stream." 
lo  It  may  be  remarked  that  tfie  situation  of  Bums,  afier 
arriving  in  Edinburgh,  was  estremelj'  hazardous  and  cri- 
tical, and  that  few  persons,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
could  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did.  He  bad  come 
to  the  capital  of  bis  native  country  in  quest  of  fortune, 
which  could  only  be  attained  by  his  becoming  an  object 
of  public  attention.  He  could  not  therefore,  with  pro- 
priety, shun  the  gay  parties  to  which  he  was  invited,  or 
withdraw  to  sober  obscurity.  But  his  own  rank  in  scb 
ciety  was  so  extremely  humble,  that  almost  every  person 
whom  he  met  was  his  superior  in  station,  and  might  without 
impropriety  aspire  to  his  acquainiance.  Every  student 
«t  the  advanced  classes  In  the  university  found  it  an  esj 
matter  to  be  introduced  to  his  notice,  and  invited  him  to 
his  apartments.  Every  citizea  in  easy  circumstancet, 
being  in  like  maimer  hia  equal  or  saperior,  invited  him 
to  bis  house.  Bums  was  in  the  mean  time  an  idle  man, 
who  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  see  the  world;  wbcre- 
ever  he  went,  he  found  parties  assembled  to  receive  him, 
which  contained  always  a  mixture  of  intelligent  persons. 
From  the  situation  out  of  which  he  had  so  rccentlj  emer- 
ged, when  introduced  into  a  strange  Wj,  it  was  impo»> 
sible  for  him  at  once  to  discriminate  the  invitations  which 
be  ought  to  accept  from  those  which  he  might  with  pnw 
dcnce  have  avoided.  Had  he  been  merely  a  poet^  the 
public  curiosity,  having  gratified  itself,  might  have  soon 
left  him  in  peace ;  but  his  talents  for  coDvenstion,  wbidt 
were  aow  undoubtedly  improved  by  being  freqaeotlf 
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called  forth,  produced  a  general  fondness  for  his  society,  ^^^^jm,  ^^ 
Add  to  this,  that  it  would  imply  great  ignorance  of  hu- 
man nature  to  sup])ose  that  Bums  was  not  gratified  hy 
finding  his  company  steadily  courted  ;  or  that  he  could 
without  reluctance  deny  himself  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
Combined  luxuries  of  sense  and  vanity.  The  result  of 
the  whole  waS)  that  during  a' twelvemonth  Burns  was  en- 
gaged in  a  continual  succession  of  festivity,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  run  the  gauntlet  of  eating  and  drinking  a- 
gainst  the  whole  town  of  Edinburgh.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly nibre  than  either  the  health  or  the  self-com- 
tnand  of  any  man,  educated  in  penury  and  hard  labour; 
was  adequate  to  resist.  It  is  believed  that  it  rarely  oc- 
curs, that  the  mind  and  body  of  a  man  possessed  6f  high 
talents  are  correctly  balanced.  The  workings  and  ef- 
forts of  a  powerful  and  a  restless  mind,  particularly  when 
devoted  to  the  indulgence  and  the  labour  of  the  imagina- 
tion, as  must  occur  to  a  poet,  can  scarcely  fail  to  derange 
the  ordinary  operations  of  the  vital  system,  and  to  produce 
a  portion  of  what  are  styled  nervous  affections,  or  com- 
plaints of  the  stomach  and  the  head.  Accordingl}',  though 
fiums  was  a  strong  man,  and  capable  of  enduring  much 
bodily  labour,  his  fraime  had  a  delicacy  in  this  respect 
which  would  have  rendered  habits  of  strict  temperance 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  and  a  happy  life  j 
but  both  his  bodily  strength  and  his  powers  of  self-com- 
inand  were  exposed  to  harder  trials  than  usually  fall  to 
the  lot  of  humanity.  He  had  been  reared  amidst  poverty 
6nd  toil,  and  he  had  been  suddenly  introduced  to  a  state 
of  idleness,  and  to  a  train  of  extreme  and  unusual  luxury. 
This  last  sort  of  pleasure  coming  in  an  irresistible  form,' 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  acquired  a  love  of  it; 
or  such  a  want  of  severe  temperance  as  might  iiltim^tet]^' 
^ove  dangerous  to  him* 

YoL,  Hi  L  i 
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P""'*'        In  summer  and  autumn  1787,  Bums  was  enabled,  bjr 
the  profits  arising  from  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to 
make  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Scotland/  and  afterwards  to 
the  north.     Wherever  he  went,  he  was  treated  with  the 
most  flattering  attention,  and  received  as  a  welcome  guest 
by  the  noble,  the  learned,  and  the  gaj.     In  Februarj 
1788,  when  he  settled  with  his  bookseller,  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  L.  500,  after  deducting  all  expences 
incurred  bj  his  subsistence  and  journey.     With  this  sum 
he  returned  to  Airshire,  and  immediatelj  lent  L.  200  to 
his  brother,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  with  success  hii 
employment  as  a  farmer.     He  himself  immediately  mar- 
ried the  woman  with  whom  he  had  formerly  contracted 
engagements ;  and  with  the  sum  of  L.  300  waa  now  to 
begin  the  world.     It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  Bums 
that  he  had  been  bred  to  no  professional  employment, 
even  of  a  mechanical  nature.     Hence  it  became  difficult 
for  him  to  engage  in  that  sort  of  steady  industry  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  surmount  any  improper  ha- 
bits acquired  during  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.     It  also 
became  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  rise  in  the  world,  or 
for  the  persons  who  sincerely  wished  to  promote  his  best 
interests  to  be  of  any  service  to  him.     Had  he  been  bred 
a  mason  or  a  wright,  his  talents  would  have  rendered  him 
a  cabinet-maker,  or  rather  an  architect  and  engineer.     He 
had  friends  enough  to  have  procured  him  abundance  of 
credit  and  employment.     He  might  thus  speedily  have 
^  reached,  without  any  sort  of  severe  drudgery,  that  indepea- 
dence  which  was  extremely  dear  to  him ;  and  his  good 
sense  might  have  led  him  to  withdraw  from  the  familiaritj 
of  those  who  could  not  associate  with  him  without  riot  or 
festivity.    Burns  himself  appears  to  have  been  not  a  littlf 
perplexed  about  the  course  of  life  which  he  ought  to  fol- 
low  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  future  family.    la 
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nsting  his  eyes  aroundy  he  unfortunatelj  found  no  em-  Bttrni.  ^ 
plojment,  excepting  that  of  aQ  excise-officer,  in  which  he 
\coiild  hope  successfully  to  engage.  Mr  Graham  of  Fin- 
try,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  excise,  readily  gave  him 
m  promise  of  his  patronage,  and  this  promise  was  after* 
wards  faithfully  fulfilled.  Bums  immediately  set  about 
acquiring  the  arithmetical  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  In  the  mean  time  Becomes  a 
Mr  Miller  of  Balswinton,  in  Dumfriesshire,  had  the  ge*  eidioiuui. 
nerosity  to  send  for  Bums,  and  to  offer  him  any  farm, 
then  out  of  leas^  upon  his  estate,  at  such  a  rent  as  Burns 
or  hb  friends  should  think  proper.  Bums  chose  a  farm 
called  EUisland ;  but  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  allow 
him  to  take  undue  advantage  of  Mr  Miller's  liberality* 
He  consulted  two  persons  skilled  in  the  value  of  land 
about  the  rent  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  proprietor 
for  the  farm.  They  fixed  upon  it  such  a  rent  as  a  man, 
with  a  suitable  capital  and  skill,  devoting  himself  to  its 
cultivation,  would  be  able  to  pay.  This  rent  Bums  of- 
fered to  his  landlord,  and  the  offer  was  accepted.  Soon 
after,  by  Mr  Graham's  interest.  Bums  was  appointed  ex- 
ciseman of  the  district  in  which  he  lived. 

In  this  situation  Bums  did  -not,  and  could  not  prosper. 
Had  he  possessed  a  capital  of  L.  2000,  and  sat*down  as  a 
.farmer  in  a  fertile  com  district,  the  example  of  his  neigh- 
bours would  have  given  him  sufficient  necessary  instruc- 
tions, which,  when  added  to  his  skill  as  a  workman,  might 
have  ensured  his  success,  and  at  the  same  time  have  af- 
forded him  the  leisure  and  the  affluence  enjoyed  by  a  gen- 
tleman fSEtfmer ;  but  in  the  situation  of  a  small  tenant^ 
with  a  trifling  capital,  success  could  only  be  purchased  by 
constant  labour,  and  a  frugality  approaching  to  extreme 
penury.  Bums,  howevefi  was  by  this  time  a  public 
fhartcter ;  he  enjoyed  that  currency  which  fi^ahioa  coiu 
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Biirni.  fcrs  ;  he  was  a  "welcome  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  gen* 
tiemen  of  Nithsdale,  and  his  company  was  eagerly  solicit, 
cd  on  every  occasion  of  festivity.  He  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  his  business,  and  led  to  regard  with  disgust 
the  humble  fare  and  the  dwelling  which  his  own  au 
cumstances  could  afford*  The  matter  was  not  mended 
by  endeavouring  to  add  the  income  of  an  exciseman  to  the 
profits  of  his  farm.  The  f#irm  being  left  chiefly  to  the 
management  of  servants  could  not  be  conducted  in  the 
best  manner  ;  and  Bums,  de^aded  in  his  own  eyes,  was 
rendered  the  associate  of  persons  in  the  lowest  rank,  aod 
not  of  the  most  sbber  habits.  Thus  he  appears  to  have 
passed  some  unhappy  years  ;  his  affairs  un prosperous, 
his  family  increasing,  and  his  proud  spirit  agitated  by  fits 
of  intemperance  and  repentance.  About  the  end  of  the 
year  1701,  he  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  his  farm,  aod 
remove  to  Dumfries,  to  which  district  he  had  been  pro* 
moted  by  the  board  of  excise,  and  where  his  emoluments 
as  an  officer  amotmted  to  about  L.  70  per  annum.  Here 
endless  temptations,  during  his  engagements  in  business, 
as  well  as  d\iring  his  hours  of  relaxation^  occurred  to  mis- 
lead him  into  habits  of  irregularity. 

In  the  year  1TP3,  the  ferment  extended  itself  to  this 
country,  which  had  b^cn  diffused  through  Europe  in  con- 
seqnciicc  of  the  Frencli  revolution.  The  romantic  spirit 
of  Ikirns  liad  previously  interested  him  in  the  fallen  for- 
tu.ies  of  the  exiled  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and  rendered 
him  a  sort  of  Jacobite  ;  but  the  promise  of  unbounded 
amelioration  to  th.c  destiny  of  the  human  race,  which  the 
dawn  of  tlie  I'reiuh  rcvoUition  held  out,  produced  a  sym- 
pathy in  its  favour  in  a  great  number  of  benevolent  and 
ardent  spirits;  and  Burns,  who  had  sung  the  patriotic 
triumphs  of  Bruce  aid  Wallace',  did  not  escape  the  cor.- 
tagiou.     He  entered  into  none  of  the  political  associations 
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which  were  frequent  at  that  period  ;  but  when  the  first  of    ^p"»«- 
them  was  established  at  Edinburgh,  he  approved  of  Its 
views  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members.     In  proportion 
as  the  sanguinary  career  of  the  French  revolution  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  after  the  British  government  engaged 
in  war  with  France,  a  terror  of  innovation  diffused  itself^ 
among  all  men  of  property  ;   and  a  jealous  persecution 
began  to  be  exercised  against  all  persons  who  had  expres- 
sed any  favour  for  the  views  of  the  first  French  leaders, 
or  for  political  novelties.     No  man  cbuld  prosper  in  or- 
dinary business  to  whom  this  political  crime  was  ascri- 
bed.    Burns  being  a  servant  of  government,  and  a  public 
character,  the  board  of  excise,  who  had  previoiisly  intend- 
ed to  promote  him,  instructed  a  superior  officer  to  inquire 
into  his  conduct,     Burns  defended  himself  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  with  independ- 
ence.    His  steady  friend   Mr  Graham  interposed  in  his 
behalf,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  situation,  but  gi- 
ven to  understand  that  his  promotion  was  deferred,  and 
must  depend  upon  his  future  good  conduct.     Burns  now 
felt  with  extreme  bitterness  how  much  misery  it  is  some- 
tunes  in  the  power  of  poverty  to  produce.     He  felt  that 
he  was  a  servant ;  that  his  success  must  depend,  not  upon 
the  fidelity  of  his  conduct,  but  upon  moulding  his  lan- 
guage according  to  the  views  of  his  masters.     Thus  he 
had  no  choice  between  the  support  of  his  family,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  romantic  independence  of  character  which 
was  dear  to  his  imagination.     The  suspicions  entertained 
of  him  by  the  board  of  excise  made  much  noise.     He 
was  said  to  have  been  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  a 
gentleman  of  much  respectability  proposed  a  subscription 
in  his  favour.     He  declined  the  offer  in  a  letter  which 
g^ve  an  account  of  ttie  transaction,  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  "  The  partiality  of  my  countrymen,'* 


"«»*  he  obsetTcs,  "  has  brought  me  forward  ai  a.  mia  ofgS> 
nius,  and  has  given  mc  a  character  lo  sup{>oit.  In  tin 
poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and  independent  tentimeot% 
which  I  hope  have  been  found  in  the  man.  Reasoni  of 
no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  childtea 
have  pointed  out  my  present  occupation,  as  the  only  efi- 
L  gibleline  of  life  within  mj  reach.     Still  my  honest  fiune 

is  my  dearest  concern ;  and  a  thousand  times  bare  I  trem- 
bled BI  the  idea  of  the  degrading  epithets  that  malice  of 
misrepresentation  may  affix  to  my  name.  Often  in  blait. 
ing  anticipation  have  I  listened  to  some  futore  hackney 
scribbler,  with  the  heavy  malice  of  savage  stupidity,  «- 
wltinply  asserting,  that  Bums,  notwithstanding  the/aafs- 
ttmadc  of  independence  lo  be  found  In  his  works,  and  af- 
Icr  haWng  been  held  up  lo  public  view,  and  to  public 
estimation,  as  a  man  of  some  genius, yet,  quite  destiluteof 
tcsonrceS  within  himself  lo  support  his  borrowed  digni^, 
dwindled  into  a  paltry  exciseman,  and  slunk  out  the  rert 
of  his  insignificant  existence  in  the  meanest  of  purtGit\ 
«nd  among  the  lowest  of  mankind. 

"  In  your  illustrious  hands.  Sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  my 
Mrong  disavowal  and  defiance  of  such  slanderous  fa]se> 
hoods.  Bums  was  a  poor  man  from  his  birth,  and  an 
exciseman  by  necessity  ;  but,  T  wi//  say  it,  the  sterling  of 
his  honest  worth  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  hii  inde- 
pendent British  spirit  oppression  might  bend,  bat  could 
not  subdue."  • 

)Ii»dei^  At  length  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of  Boras  hegn 
to  fail ;  he  became  subject  to  frequent  illnesses,  and  to  a 
feverish  habit.  On  the  isth  of  July  1796,  be  was  m 
longer  able  to  stand  Dpright,  and  on  the  fborth  day  there* 
after  he  died,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  hit  age.  His 
death  made  a  powerful  impression  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
,    «jid  even  throughout  the  whole  of  Scottand.     la  the  6if^ 
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jtar-  be  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  Tolonteers  of    Bums, 
and  thej  resolved  to  burj  their  illustrious  as- 
sociate with  military  honours.     According  to  the  account  Hi*  funcraL 
given  bj  Dr  Gurrie,  **  The  fencible  infantry  of  Angus* 
skire,  and  the  regiment  of  cavalry  of  the  Cinque  Ports^  at 
that  time  quartered  in  Dumfries,  offered  their  assistance 
on  this  occasion  ;  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  determined  to  walk  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion ;  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people  assembled,  some  of 
them  imm  a  considerable  distance,  to  witness  the  obse- 
quies of  the  Scottish  bard.     On  the  evening  of  the  25th 
of  July,  the  remains  of  Bums  were  removed  from  his 
house  to  the  town- hall,  and  the  funeral  took  place  on  the 
succeeding  day.     A  party  of  the  volunteers,  selected  to 
perform  the  military  duty  in  the  churchyard,  stationed 
themselyes  in  the  front  of  the  procesision  with  their  arms 
reversed ;  the  main  body  of  the  cofps  surrounded  and 
supported  the  coffin,  on  whicb  were  pkced  the  hat  and- 
sword  of  their  friend  and  fellow- soldier  ;  the  numerous* 
body  of  attendants  ranged  themselves  in  the  rear  ;.  while 
fhe  fencible  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  lined  the 
Mreets  from  the  town-hall.  to  the  burial-ground  in  the 
4RMithem  churchyard,  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile. 
The  whole  procession  moved  forward  to  that  sublime 
and  affecting  strain  of  music,  the  dead  march  in  Saul ;  and 
three  volleys  fired  over  his  grave  marked  the  return  of 
Boms  to  his  parent  earth .'^     The  scene  was  rendered 
more  interesting  by  the  consideration  that  his  widow  was 
at  the  same  time  undergoing  the  pains  of  labour ;  and 
during  the  funeral, a  posthumous  son  was  bom,  who  did 
not  long  surviv;e.      Bums  left  four  other  children,  all 
sons.     He  was.  in  extreme  poverty  ;  but  the  great  pm- 
dinoe  of  hi^  wifep^  and  his  own  independence  of  spirit,  had 
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^"'™'    preaerved  him  from  debl,  and  from  evcrj-  ion  of  ptcu- 
njary  meanness. 
Hi'pnwn       The  fuUov^ing  description  of  (he  persoa  and  chxtac- 
*'rj>  vkun-  '"'  "^  Bums,  given  by  his  biographer,  is  at  once  comet 
W-  and  citoant.     "  He  was  nearly  five  feet  ten  inches  in 

height,  and  of  a  form  that  indicated  agility  a&  well  u 
siteugth.  His  well-raised  forehead,  shaded  wiih  Uack 
curling  hair,  iudicated  extenMve  capacity;  hi  &  eyes  were 
Urge,  d;ifk,  full  of  ardour  aiid  iuteliigeiice  ;  his  face 
was  well- formed,  and  hiii  countenance  uncommoaly  inte- 
resting and  expi  cssive  i  his  mode  of  dressing,  which  was 
oflcn  slovenly,  and  a  certain  fulness  and  bend  in  his  shoul- 
ders,  ch^racieristJc  of  his  onginal  piofession,  disguised  in 
some  dej;rce  the  natural  ^ymmeiry  and  elegariceof  his  form. 
The  external  appearance  of  Bums  was  most  strikingly 
indicative  of  the  character  of  his  mind.  On  a  first  view 
liU  physiognomy  had  a  certain  air  of  coarseness,  mingled 
however  with  an  expression  of  deep  penetration,  and  of 
calm  rhuiighilnjness  approaching  to  melancholy.  Tticie 
appeared  in  his  first  maimer  and  address  pecfect  ease  and 
self-possession,  but  a  stem  and  almost  superciliobs  cleva. 
tion,  not  indeed  incompatible  with  openness  and  affability, 
vhich,  however,  bespoke  a  mind  conscious  of  superior  ts- 
jcn.B.  SiranL^ers  that  supposed  tticmselTcs  approaching 
an  Airshire  peasant  who  could  make  rhymes,  and  to 
whom  their  notice  was  an  honour,  found  themselves  spee- 
dily overawed  by  tlie  presence  of  a  man  who  bore  him- 
self with  dignity,  and  who  possessed  a  singular  power  tf 
correcting  foi  wardness  and  repelling  intrusion.  But  tho* 
jealous  of  th«  respect  due  to  himself,  Bums  never  enfor- 
ced it  where  hs  law  it  was  willingly  paid  ;  and  though 
inncces-^ible  to  the  approaches  of  pride,  he  was  open  to 
ov^Tv  advance  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  Hia  dark  and 
haughty  countenance  easily  relaxed  into  a  look  of  goodl 


frilly  of  pit  J,  or  of  tenderness ;  and  as  the  TariottS  emo- 
tions succeeded  ^ach  other  in  his  mind,  assumed  with 
fqual  ease  the  expression  of  the  broadest  humour,  of  the 
most  extravagant  mirth,  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  or  of ' 
the  most  sublime  emotion.     The  tones  of  his  voice  hap* 
pilj  corresponded  with  the  expression  of  his  features,  and   - 
with  the  feelings  of  his  mind.     When  to  these  endbw- 
ments  are  added  a  rapid  and  distinct  apprehension,  a  most 
powerful  understanding,  ^and  a  happy  command  of  Ian* 
guage,  of  strength  as  well  as  brilliancy  of  expression,  we  ' 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  attractions 
of  his  conversation,  for  the  sorcery  which  in  his  social 
parties  he  seemed  to  exert  on  all  around  him.     In  the 
conopany  of  women  this  sorcery  was  more  especially  ap« 
parent.     Their  presence  charmed  the  fiend  of  melancholy 
in  his  bosom,  and  awoke  his  happiest  feelings  ;  it  excited 
the  powers  of  his  fancy,  as  weU  as  the  tenderness  of  his  ' 
heart ;  and  by  restraining  the  vehemence  and  the  exube- 
rance of  his  language,  at  times  gave  to  his  manners  the 
impression  of  taste,  and  evert  of  elegance,  which  in  the 
company  of  men  they  seldom  possessed.     This  influence 
was  doubtless  reciprocal.     A  Scottish  lady,  accustomed 
to  the  best  society,  declared,  with  characteristic  naivete^ 
that  no  man's  conversation  ever  carried  her  so  completelj^ 
•ff  her  feet  as  that  of  Bums  ;  and  an  English  lady,  fami* 
liarly  acquainted  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  of  the  present  times,  assured  the  Editor,  that  in 
the  happiest  of  his  social  hours  there  was  a  charm  about 
Bums  which  she  had  never  seen  equalled.     This  charm 
arose,  not  more  from  the  power  than  the  versatility  of  his 
genius      No  langour  could  be  felt  in  the  society  of  a  man 
who  passed  at  pleasure  yrom  grave  to  gay^  from  the  ludi^ 
erous  to  the  pathetic,  from  the  simple  to  the  sublime  \ ' 
who  wielded  aU  bis  faculties  with  equal  strength  and  eas^  - 


MfM.  coDe^,  who  were  nearly  seven  years  jonnger  titan  him. 
jelf.  They  said,  "He  has  learned  no  profession;  he 
cannot  therefore  fix  his  own  fortune,  by  rendering  it  the 
inifreil  of  the  industrious,  the  pnideni,  and  the  coTcioaa, 
lO  Jire  him  money.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
■O  independent  spirit,  he  can  perform  no  bribe-worthy 
(ervice  to  induce  a  slatcsmsn  to  place  him  upon  a  pension 
list.  He  must  thtrefore  gradually  sink  into  poverty  ;  and 
the  recollection  of  the  admiration  he  has  received,  and  the 
InsBTj  m  which  he  has  lived,  will  only  serve  to  embitter 
Us  days." 
■  The  last  remark  which  we  shall  suggest  npon'the  sub- 
ject,  relates  to  llie  ultimnte  conduct  of  his  countrymen 
towards  Burns.  It  was  truly  dishonourable  to  Scotland 
to  have  snffcrtd  a  man  of  the  finest  talents  that  she  ever 
produced, to  {ind  his  spirit  humbled  and  de^aded,and  hit 
▼ictue  endangered,  by  the  necessity  of  descending  into  ih© 
nation  of  an  ordinary  exciseman,  that  he  might  obisun 
bread  for  his  family.  An  attempt  was  indeed  made,  af- 
ter his  death,  to  make  some  atonement  for  the  evil^  by  a 
wbscription  for  his  widow  and  children,  which  amounted 
to  L.  70Q  ;  and  by  publishing  for  thetr  behoof  an  edition  of 
his  works,  to  which  the  late  Dr  Currie  of  Liverpool  con- 
tributed the  elegant  history  of  his  life,  already  mentioned, 
and  a  still  more  valuable  essay  upon  the  character  and 
manners  of  his  countrymen.  Still,  however,  we  are  apprc- 
Irtnsive,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  devotedness  of  spirit 
v%tch  poetical  talents  may  be  supposed  to  produce  in  those 
sAnds  in  which  they  are  deeply  inherent,  the  fate  of  Bums 
itfcy  have  some  tendency  to  give  reality  to  the  predfction 
chained  tn  the  poem  to  his  memory,  wiittcD  bj  the  bio- 
gAipher  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
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Vet  not  by  cold  neglect  depreit^d,  tknOL 

With  iincwy  arm  he  tttrn*d  the  8o3«  ^       -• 

Sunk  with  the  evening  urn  to  reit, 

And  met  at  mam  hit  earliest  imild 
Wak'd  by  his  rustic  pipe,  meanwhile 

The  powers  of  fancy  came  along* 
And  80oth*d  his  lengthen*d  hours  of  toll 

With  native  wit  and  sprightly  song. 

—Ah!  days  of  bliss,  too  swiftly  fled. 

When  vigorous  health  from  labour  ^ringi^ 
And  bland  contentment  smooths  the  bed* 

And  sleep  his  ready  opiate  brings, 
And  hov*r>ng  round,  on  airy  wings. 

Float  the  light  forms  of  young  desire^ 
That  of  unutterable  things 

The  soft  and  shadowy  hope  in^ire. 

Mew  spells  of  mightier  power  prepare^ 

Bid  brighter  phantoms  round  him  danoe; 
Let  flattery  spread  her  viewless  snare. 

And  fame  attract  his  vagrant  glance : 
Let  sprightly  pleasure,  too,  advance, 

UnveilM  her  eyes,  undasp'd  her  zone^ 
Till,  lost  in  lovc*s  delicious  trance. 

He  scorn  the  joys  his  youth  has  knowm. 

Let  friendship  pour  her  brightest  blaze» 

Expanding  all  the  bloom  of  soul ; 
And  mirth  concentre  all  her  rays. 

And  point  them  from  the  sparkling  bowl ; 
And  let  the  careless  moments  roil 

In  social  pleasures  unconfin'd ; 
And  confidence,  that  spurns  controul. 

Unlock  the  inmoK  springs  of  mind, 

t 
And  lead  his  steps  those  bowers  among, 

Where  ele^nce  with  splendour  vies. 
Or  science  bids  her  favour*d  throng 

To  more  refined  sensations  rise  » 
Beyond  the  peasant's  humbler  joys, 

And  freed  from  each  laborious  strife, 
There  let  him  learn  the  bliss  to  prize 

That  waits  the  sons  of  polish'd  lifo: 


Thai  wlubt  hii  throbbing  v<iiu  beat  Eiigb 

Wiih  ewrj  impuW  ot  delist, 
Duh  from  bit  tipi  the  cup  of  jay. 

And  ihiaud  the  kcoc  in  thailct  of  oiglil. 
And  let  dapair,  with  wilird  light, 

DiictoK  ihc  pwnin^  gulf  bilow, 
AaJ  pant  incOHnt  do  hii  ■Ighl 

tkr  tpKtti'A  ill*  mi  ilu|ju  ol  woe  t 

AdJ  ihciT,  b«tKiili  1  ch«rlm  ihed. 

With  aorcDwing  heart  and  itiraraing  ifc\ 
Id  iilclii  gnrf,  whwe  droopj  her  hnul, 

The  partner  of  hit  carlictc  jop  ; 
And  let  hii  in^ma  lender  cries 

Hit  toad  pntcroi^  niccoDt  elaiin. 
And  bid  hiin  hear  jn  o^otiJei 

A  hailiiod't  und  a  father*!  ntune. 

Til  done '.  the  powerrnl  chinn  •uccecdi ; 

Hii  high  nluclant  ipirit  beodi ; 
lo  bitumen  of  Mul  he  hleedi. 

Nn  longer  with  hii  tat  coDtendi. 
Aa  idcol  laugh  the  welkin  rcodi, 

A*  gaiim  iliui  dCfnded  Utt, 
Till  piijiog  Heav'n  the  wil  eiterds 

That  ihTMMb  the  poei'i  irdat  eft*. 

— R4W  Ugh  thy  Uok  majcttie  biOi, 

Thj  ihdteT'd  «*!)ep  prMdj  ^raA; 
And  Scotia  poat  thy  thouMnd  rill^ 

A>d  w*Te tbj  beuhi  with bloMwind t 
B«  Bcver  imte  ihall  poet  mtd 

Thy  aity  hci^tti,  thy  wtodlaid  rd|4 
Skc  1^  the  MrceUK  hard,  n  dead, 

Hut  en*  breUli'd  the  Mothiof  ttnk. 
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